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THE  HELPING  HAND. 

No,  7. 

How  much  it  is  possible  to  learn  from  the  experiences 
of  others  most  of  us  are  able  to  testify.  “If  only  I  had 
known,  what  mistakes  might  have  been  avoided,”  is  an 
every  day  remark.  It  is  with  the  obje(5t  of  profiting  by 
their  experiences  that  we  have  asked  several  amateur 
photographers  who  have  reached  a  few  steps  above  us  in 
the  ladder  of  progress  to  give  the  assistance  of  their  wider 
outlook  to  their  brothers  below.  That  the  advice  may  be 
put  into  explicit  form,  the  request  took  the  form  of  eight 
questions.  One  set  of  replies  is  publislied  each  month,  and 
a  pidlure  from  the  camera  of  the  respondent, 

MR,  MATTHEW  SURFACE  SUGGESTS. 

Huw  xvas  it  that  you  took  up  photogyaphy? 

A  friend  of  mine  started,  and  as  we 
were  often  together  when  he  took  out 
the  camera  I  gradually  got  interested, 
and  finally  bought  one  myself.  I  was 
always  very  ready  to  take  up  any  new 
idea,  though  sometimes  I  did  not  pursue 
it  to  a  satisfactory  stage.  I  tried  my 
hand  at  sketching  many  times,  but  it 
always  seemed  rather  a  slow  business. 
Photography,  I  thought,  would  be  just 
my  line. 

What  helped  you  most  in  getting  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  ? 

The  friend  before  mentioned.  He 
was  an  analytical  chemist  of  no  small 
abilit}^  and  to  his  precise  methods  of 
development  I  owe  a  good  deal  of  my 
early  success ;  in  facTi,  I  did  not  spoil 
more  than  one  or  two  negatives  through 


development  before  I  was  able  to  turn 
them  out  fairly  perfectly.  At  that  time 
there  were  very  few  magazines  or  books, 
and  those  in  existence  seemed  to  me 
such  “  dry  as  dust  ”  produclions  that  I 
was  not  in  the  least  attracted  towards 
them.  I  never  subscribed  to  any  for 
many  years.  Being  of  a  somewhat  un¬ 
sociable  turn  of  mind  I  never  joined  any 
club,  and  missed  a  good  deal  thereby. 

What  developey  do  you  geneyally  use  ? 

In  the  early  da\s  I  used  pyro, 
ammonia  and  bromide,  weighing  out  a 
small  quantity  for  each  batch  of  plates. 
Now  I  use  hydroquinone  exclusively, 
chiefly  because  it  is  less  trouble  and 
gives  very  clean  negatives.  So  far  as 
results  are  concerned,  however,  I  can  do 
as  well  (or  perhaps  I  should  say  as  badly) 
with  one  developer 'as  another. 

What  is  youy  favouyite  papey  and  pvinting 
process  ? 

If  I  had  time  to  bother  with  it  I 
should  much  prefer  to  use  carbon  ;  as  it 
is,  I  am  content  with  Solio,  or  any 
P.O.P.  For  some  subjecTs  I  find  it 
easy  and  pleasing  to  use  matt  surface 
non-albumenised  paper. 

Do  you  prefey  long  oy  shoyt  exposures  ? 

Short  exposures,  decidedly,  for  all 
outdoor  work.  I  almost  always  use  the 
shutter,  and  rarely  give  exposures  of 
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more  than  a  second.  I  am  addirted  to 
working  with  fidl  aperture,  and  it  is 
seldom  I  stop  down  smaller  than  //i6. 
This  is  because  the  majority  of  my 
photographs  have  figures  in  them,  and  I 
consider  that  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  stopping  down,  by  no  means 
compensate  for  any  possible  movement 
which  may  occur. 

What  time  of  day  ave  the  best  effects 
obtained  ? 

Early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the 
evening,  though,  of  course,  this  may  de¬ 
pend  to  a  great  e.xtent  on  the  slope  of  the 
ground.  On  a  hillside  facing  north  one 
may  get  long  shadows  in  the  afternoon, 
whilst  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley 
similar  circumstances  would  not  be  pre¬ 
sent  until  a  much  later  hour.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  very  much  depends  upon  the 
lighting  of  a  landscape.  There  are 
certain  hours  of  the  day  when  it  is  at 
its  best  and  infinitely  superior  to  its 
appearance  at  any  other  time  of  the  day. 

What  is  your  favourite  branch  of  photo¬ 
graphy  ? 

I  have  no  decided  preference.  Any¬ 
thing  which  is  out  of  the  common 
pleases  me.  I  am  divided  in  my  mind 
as  to  whether  I  like  a  genre  picture  or  a 
photograph  of  something  unique  and 
unusual  the  better. 

What  advice  would  you  give  to  a  beginner  ? 

The  advice  I  would  give  is  not  likely 
to  be  taken.  It  is  :  read  much,  and 
make  careful  notes  of  points  worth 
remembering.  Do  not  spend  too  much 
time  over  the  merely  mechanical  parts 
of  photography.  As  soon  as  you  can 
develop  passably  get  on  to  cultivating 
an  artistic  sense.  There  are  thousands 
of  mechanical  photographers  who  may 
or  may  not  have  latent  artistic  abilities  ; 
there  are  comparatively  few  who  show 
that  they  have.  Of  course,  1  do  not 
wish  to  imply  that  a  man  who  is 
interested  in  the  mechanical  side  of 
photography  should  not  pursue  this 
branch,  but  I  do  say  that  too  many  are 


content  with  merely  being  able  to  take 
a  passable  photograph  without  having 
the  least  notion  of  selecding  a  proper 
aspecd  of  nature,  and  of  trying  to  make 
a  photograph  which  shall  have,  at  all 
events,  some  claim  to  pidtorial  merit. 

Matthew  Surface. 


VALUE  AND  USE  OF 
STOPS. 

Richard  Penlake. 

HAVE  often  been  struck  with 
the  large  number  of  queries 
addressed  to  the  photographic 
press  on  this  subjedt.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  greatest  stumbling  block 
in  the  path  of  an  amateur  is  that  pertain¬ 
ing  to  optics ;  the  cause  is  perhaps  not 
far  to  seek,  as  the  subjedt  is  naturally  a 
“dry ’’one,  and  not  only  that,  the  advice 
or  instrudtion  given  is  so  orthodox.  The 
study  of  photographic  optics  is,  however, 
interesting,  easy  to  grasp,  and  one  which 
beginners  will  find  of  the  utmost  value. 

There  are  stridtly  speaking  three  kinds 
of  stops  or  diaphragms — (i)  the  iris,  (2) 
Waterhouse,  and  (3)  rotating;  there  are 
various  forms  of  these  which  differ  slightly 
in  construcffion,  but  in  which  the  prin¬ 
ciples  are  the  same.  The  iris  pattern, 
fig.  I,  is  undoubtedly  the  handiest,  and 


one  which  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
aside,  as  it  is  fixed  permanently  to 
the  lens.  It  consists  of  a  number 
of  metal  tongues  which  are  attached 
to  a  ring  in  the  lens  tube,  by  the 
rotating  of  which  the  tongues  contradt 
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or  enlarge  the  opening.  An  arrow — or 
other  mark  —  is  engraved  upon  the 
moveable  ring  which,  when  revolved, 
points  to  one  or  other  of  the  diaphragm 
(or  stop)  numbers  engraved  on  the  mount. 
This  pattern  is  largely  employed  on  rapid 
redtilinear  and  view  lenses,  there  are  of 
course  exceptions  to  the  rule,  but  I 
believe  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when 
all  good  lenses — no  matter  what  pattern — ■ 
will  be  fitted  with  the  iris  diaphragm. 

The  Waterhouse  diaphragm,  fig.  2, 
is  most  commonly  used  on  lenses  having 
very  large  apertures,  it  consists  of  a 
number — usually  six — of  metal  plates 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 


pierced  with  openings  of  various  sizes, 
one  of  which  is  inserted  into  the  lens  tube 
through  a  slit  at  the  top  of  the  mount. 

The  rotating,  or  wheel,  pattern,  fig.  3, 
as  the  name  implies,  consists  of  a  circular 
metal  disc  pierced  with  a  series  of 
apertures  which  rotates  in  the  lens  mount 
and  so  brings  the  desired  opening  into  the 
tube.  This  latter  pattern  is  generally 
fitted  to  wide  angle  lenses  on  account 
of  its  convenience  of  being  rotated  when 
the  component  lenses  are  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  each  other. 

The  iris  diaphragm  is  always  marked 
with  the  focal  values  of  the  stops  upon 
the  lens  mount,  the  other  patterns  how¬ 
ever,  even  with  some  of  the  best  makes, 
are  not  marked  in  any  way,  here  then 
an  apparent  difficulty  arises,  “  How  must 
they  be  marked?  ” 

There  are  many  ways  of  ascertaining 
the  focal  value  of  a  stop,  but  I  will  only 
give  the  simplest.  Rig  up  the  camera 
as  usual  and  focus  sharply  an  objedt  at 
least  300  yards  away,  or  even  the  clouds. 
Firmly  clamp  the  camera  and  carefully 


measure  the  exacd:  distance  from  the 
focussing  screen  to  the  back  of  a  single 
lens,  or  if  the  lens  be  a  doublet,  measure 
to  the  stop  in  the  centre  of  the  tube. 
The  result  will  be  the /number. 

Suppose  the  lens  is  6  in.  focus  and  the 
stop  ^  in.  diameter  the  number  of  the 
stop  would  be  12,  because  6  divided  by  \ 
is  i2(6-^J=f- X  f=i2).  AJ  in.  stop 
with  the  same  lens  would  be  24  ;  in.  = 
48,  etc.  The  following  table  may 
simplify  matters : — 


Dia. 

of 

Focus  of  lens. 

stops. 

in. 

4 

Al 

5 

si 

6 

6i 

i  • 

.32  •• 

36  .. 

40  .. 

44  .. 

48 

..  52 

A  • 

.21^.. 

24  .. 

26§  .. 

29 

32 

34l- 

i  • 

.16  .  . 

18  .. 

20  . . 

22 

24 

. .  26 

.  IO§  . . 

12  . . 

13J  •• 

I4f  .. 

16 

••  i7i 

.  8  .. 

9  •• 

10 

II 

12 

••  13 

5 

• 

.  6f  .. 

8  .. 

8^  .. 

9# 

. .  10# 

i  . 

•  si  •• 

6  .. 

6S  .. 

•• 

8 

••  8| 

7 

5  • 

•  ■  ■ 

5f 

6f  .. 

6^ 

..  6f 

I 

.  4  .. 

4i  •• 

5  •• 

si  •• 

6 

.. 

Example — Required  to  know  the  / 
value  of  a  stop,  fin.  diameter,  with  a 
5in.  focus  lens?  Run  the  finger  down 
the  5in.  column  until  it  reaches  the  fin. 
line  where  the  figure  8  will  be  found, 
the  number  of  the  stop  is  therefore  /8. 
If,  however,  the  lens  be  of  loin.  focus 
the  stop  will  be  double  that  of/8,  i.e., 
/16. 

A  more  mechanical  method  and  one 
that  requires  pradtically  no  calculation, 
is  to  draw  a  line  on  a  piece  of  paper  as 
long  as  the  focus  of  the  lens.  Take  a 
pair  of  small  compasses  and  measure  the 
diameter  of  the  stop,  then  with  the 
compasses  measure  how  many  times  the 
diameter  of  the  stop  (represented  by  the 
open  compass)  will  go  into  the  drawn 
line,  the  result  gives  the  /  number. 

On  the  relation  of  the  aperture  to  the 
focal  length  depends  absolutely  the 
rapidity  of  a  lens.  A  so-called  “rapid” 
lens  for  instance,  when  stopped  down  to 
/16,  is  no  more  rapid  than  any  other  lens 
at  /16,  it  matters  not  whether  it  be 
portrait,  view,  wide  angle  etc. 
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Another  puzzling  question  is  “What 
is  the  relative  value  of  stops  ?  ”  Suppose 
we  have  been  getting  good  negatives 
when  using  /8,  and  want  to  stop  down 
to/i6  in  order  to  get  definition — “What 
exposure  must  be  given?”  or  in  other 
words  “  How  much  longer  does  it  take 
a  given  amount  of  light  to  pass  through 
/i6  than  it  does  through  /8?”  This 
may  be  answered  by  squaring  the  stops, 
in  this  manner  we  can  arrive  at  the 
relative  exposure.  If  8  be  squared  we 
get  64  (8x8=64)  and  with  16  we  get 
256  (i6x  16=256)  the  exposures  there¬ 
fore  are  as  64  to  256  or  4  times  as  much  ; 
for  another  example  take  fi  i  and  /64, 
the  former  scjuared  will  be  121  the  latter 
4096,  the  exposure  required  then,  is  as 
1 21  is  to  4096 — nearly  34  times  that  for 
/'ll. 

Some  stops  are  marked  by  what  is 
called  the  U.S.  No.  or  “Uniform 
System,”  this  method  is  adopted  by  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britian 
and  may  be  ascertained  by  squaring  the 
/  value  and  dividing  by  16.  Suppose  we 
want  to  mark  a  stop  with  the  U.S. 
number,  the/ value  must  be  first  obtained, 
/8  for  example,  which  when  squared 
produces  64,  this  divided  by  16  gives  us 
4  the  U.S.  No.  The  following  glance 
table  may  prove  useful  for  reference. 


/  value. 

8  . 

U.S.  No. 

II3  . 

.  8 

16  . 

22.62  . 

.  32 

32  . 

.  64 

45  25  . 

.  128 

64  . 

.  256 

One  advantage  of  using  this  system 
is  that  each  stop  requires  double  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  preceding  one. 

The  chief  use  of  stops  is  to  obtain  the 
required  definition.  I  cannot  explain 
this  better  than  by  using  the  diagram 
fig.  4. 

Let  A  be  the  view,  B  the  lens,  and  C 
the  plate,  when  the  largest  stop  is  used 
the  space  between  the  figure  threes  would 


be  in  focus,  whilst  the  other  part  would 
be  fuzzy.  In  using  a  smaller  stop,  say 
/16,  the  space  between  the  figure  twos 
would  be  in  focus  and  when  the  smallest 
stop  IS  inserted  the  whole  view  should  be 
sharp  upon  the  screen. 

Another  use,  is  to  get  a  Hatter  field,  or 
to  bring  the  various  planes  of  the  pidlure 
into  focus.  Suppose  we  have  a  view 
consisting  of  a  gate  as  foreground,  a 
church  in  middle  distance,  and  some 
mountains  a  mile  away,  we  cannot  when 
focussing  with  a  large  stop  get  the  whole 
lot  into  sharp  focus ;  if  the  gate  be 
focussed  the  church  will  be  fuzzy,  and 
vice  versa.  To  get  over  this  difficulty 
we  must  use  a  smaller  stop.  When 
focussing  such  a  view,  get  a  main  objecd 


as  sharp  as  possible  and  while  under 
the  focussing  cloth  insert  smaller  stops 
until  therequired  sharpness  and  definition 
are  secured,  remembering  that  the 
smaller  the  stop  used,  and  longer  must 
be  the  exposure. 

When  taking  portraits  it  is  often  not 
desirable  to  get  the  surroundings  micro¬ 
scopically  sharp,  it  is  advisable  therefore 
to  use  as  large  a  stop  as  possible  especially 
in  the  case  of  vignettes,  when  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  edges  of  the  picture 
indistmcft. 

Stops  are  specially  useful  with  a  so- 
called  “fixed  focus”  lens,  because  by 
their  aid  we  may  bring  the  fixed  focus 
to  a  nearer  point,  this  is  paradoxical 
and  needs  explanation. 
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When  using  a  fixed  focus  camera, 
we  have  in  our  mind  a  fixed  focus 
point,  we  know  very  well  that  fig¬ 
ures  (say)  lo  feet  distant  will  not 

be  in  focus,  while  those  beyond  that 
distance  will  be.  By  the  aid  of  stops  then, 
we  may  bring  the  limited  distance  to  8 
feet  and  if  required,  much  less.  The 
following  table  gives  approximately  the 
point  in  yards  beyond  which  all  is  in 
focus  with  a  given  lens  and  stop : — 
Equivalent  Focus  of  Lens. 

Stop.  4  5  5i  6 

.  /8  ..  54  ..  6|  ..  84  ..  lo  ..12 

/II  ..  4  ..  4i  ..  6  ..  74  ..  9 

/i6  ..  2f  ..  si  ..  44  ..  5  ..  6 

Take  a  fixed  focus  lens  6in.  to  be  work¬ 
ing  at  /8,  all  beyond  36  ft.  (12  yds.) 
would  be  in  focus,  but  by  inserting /i 6 
therein,  the  distance  would  be  brought 
much  closer — to  18  ft.  (6  yds.).  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
exposure  is  increased  by  each  smaller 
stop  the  extent  of  which  may  be  calcu¬ 
lated  by  the  method  given  above. 

EXPERIENCES. 

By  Nellie  Clifford. 

XPERIENCE  is  a  great 
teacher,”  and  it  is  not  only  the 
amateur  photographer  who 
has  found  out  the  truth  of  this 
motto ;  but  certainly  in  pnotography  we 
learn  more  by  our  own  experience  and 
from  the  experiences  of  others,  than 
many  a  hand-book  could  teach  us, 
simply  because  hand-books  do  not  give 
experiences. 

I  have  no  complaint  against  hand¬ 
books  in  their  way ;  I  know  they  are 
very  good  and  contain  valuable  advice, 
but  I  have  learnt  a  lot  more  from  the 
experiences  of  other  amateurs,  or  from 
the  correspondence  column  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  paper  than  any  hand-book  I 
ever  looked  into,  simply  because  writers, 
as  a  rule  are  finished  photographers  (at 


least  they  have  finished  with  their  first 
drudgery),  and  I  think  they  must  have 
forgotten  all  their  failures  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  in  beginning,  and  are  ready  to 
give  advice  now  as  to  the  correct  way  of 
doing  things  with  all  sorts  of  appliances, 
which  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  many 
an  amateur  to  procure,  and  so  have 
instead  to  continue  to  muddle  on  as 
best  they  may  with  such  makeshifts 
as  their  ingenuity  can  think  of.  Here 
are  a  few  of  my  experiences  that  may 
help  some  amateurs  out  of  difficulty. 
One  thing  in  photography  never  pays 
us,  that  is  carelessness.  If  we  want 
good  results  we  must  take  pains,  be 
persevering,  and  bring  a  larger  share  of 
common-sense  to  bear  on  everything. 
Take  the  same  photograph  over  and 
over  again,  till  you  find  where  the  fault 
is.  If  under  all  the  same  circumstances 
you  take  a  photograph  a  second  time 
with  a  shorter  exposure,  and  find  it 
good,  probably  exposure  was  at  fault,  if 
with  a  different  exposure  it  is  still  bad, 
the  shutter  may  let  in  light,  and  if  with 
a  different  shutter  there  is  still  the  failure, 
your  camera  is  not  light  tight.  Take  it 
into  a  light  room,  and  after  pinning  a 
shawl  round  the  bellows,  and  the  other 
end  over  your  head,  hold  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  keep  out  every  ray  of  light. 
With  cap  on,  and  focussing  glass  turned 
back  so  as  to  have  your  face  almost 
inside  the  bellows,  you  will  see  at  once 
if  any  light  is  coming  through  front  of 
camera,  if  not  remove  shawl  almost 
entirely  off  bellows,  and  you  will  ascer¬ 
tain  if  it  is  safe.  The  easiest  way  of 
mending  is  with  a  small  piece  of  black 
court  plaster. 

It  is  sometimes  very  extraordinary, 
that  in  spite  of  an  evident  over-exposure 
a  negative  will  be  fairly  good  with  the 
exception  of  the  sky  being  dark.  Vainly 
have  I  tried  to  remedy  this,  sometimes 
wasting  piece  after  piece  of  paper,  block¬ 
ing  or  masking  during  the  action  of 
printing,  but  always  in  such  a  manner 
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as  to  leave  a  line  of  demarcation,  so  had 
to  discard  my  masks  and  blocks  in 
favour  of  the  following  dodge  : — Smoke 
the  back  of  negative  over  a  common 
lamp  or  smoking  camphor,  and  then 
holding  it  up  against  the  light,  with  a 
soft  piece  of  cotton  wool  wipe  off  the 
black  to  sky  line.  In  a  case  where  there 
are  trees  against  the  sky,  soften  it  oft  as 
much  as  possible.  A  terrible  stumbling 
block  to  a  photographer  at  all  times  is 
the  want  of  detail  in  a  white  object. 
This  is  of  course  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
developer  acts  quicker  on  the  white 
parts  of  a  negative,  and  these  parts  are 
consequently  over  developed  before 
proper  detail  is  out  elsewhere,  so  that 
when  printed  this  becomes  a  flat  white 
mass,  with  no  shadow.  To  avoid  this 
always  keep  on  your  dark  room  shelf  a 
small  bottle  of  potassium  bromide  (one 
part  to  ten  parts  water),  and  when  the 
w'hite  (or  what  is  black  in  the  negative) 
has  become  sufficiently  dense  remove  it 
from  the  developer  and  brush  over  the 
developed  part  with  above  solution,  and 
replace  in  dish  foi  all  further  detail  to 
come  out. 

It  is  wonderful  of  how  much  use  an 
amateur  can  make  masks  in  covering 
many  of  his  defective  and  blemished 
negatives.  One  can  often  cover  a  slight 
crack  or  finger  mark  in  this  way.  The 
prettiest  masking  is  of  course  that  done 
very  gradually,  and  the  further  the  mask 
is  from  the  negative  the  more  gradual  is 
the  outline  fading  away  altogether.  To 
enable  one  to  mask  a  good  distance 
from  a  negative  cut  your  own  from 
strong  brown  paper,  having  an  aperture 
much  larger  than  for  a  closely  used 
mask.  Secure  on  printing  frame  by 
means  of  two  common  rubber  rings,  and 
when  in  the  proper  position  place  under¬ 
neath  the  mask  at  top  and  bottom,  two 
little  rolls  of  paper  that  will  support  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  keep  it  still 
farther  away  from  the  negative.  With 
regard  to  a  developer  I  can  recommend 


none  more  highly  than  hydroquinone  for 
a  beginner,  it  is  so  reliable  and  so  clean. 
Amateurs  have  so  frequently  to  use  a 
makeshift  dark  room,  and  the  less  mess 
made  the  less  there  is  to  tidy  up,  and 
this  developer  never  stains,  is  slow  but 
very  sure,  easily  restrained,  and  easily 
accelerated. 

Now  that  summer  has  come  we  are 
all  once  more  on  the  alert  with  our 
“one-eyed  friends,”  and  we  are  organis¬ 
ing  delightful  tours  in  their  company 
for  the  holiday  months,  and  I  hope  we 
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shall  gain  many  an  experience  to  help 
another  struggling  amateur.  If  those 
who  do  not  photograph  only  knew  the 
burden  they  laid  on  those  who  did,  I 
wonder  would  they  pause  before  torment¬ 
ing  the  amateur  to  photograph  them¬ 
selves  and  every  relation,  baby,  and 
animal  about,  or  would  they  still  persist 
in  making  him  waste  any  amount  of 
plates  on  subjects  that  make  an  abso¬ 
lutely  useless  negative  afterwards,  the 
prints  of  which  they  do  nothing  but 
abuse  and  ask  you  for  half-a-dozen,  and 
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you  mentally  vow  that  although  you 
have  always  liked  the  Jones,  Smiths, 
and  Robinsons  nothing  will  induce  you 
to  bring  your  camera  again  when  you 
go  and  stay  with  them. 

Generally  when  we  have  reached  the 
condition  of  grumbling,  we  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment  smash  something,  and 
tind  the  focussing  glass  in  a  hundred 
pieces.  This  kind  of  thing  never  happens 
just  before  photographing  Jones’s  baby, 
always  on  the  eve  of  some  expedition, 
when  you  are  particularly  anxious  to 
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obtain  a  few  good  interesting  negatives, 
besides  you  are  invariably  in  the  heart 
of  the  country  where  a  new  one  means 
“  parcels  post,”  and  a  wait  of  two  days. 
It  is  on  occasions  like  this  when  we  can 
g:et  some  comfort  from  our  waste  nega¬ 
tives.  Mix  a  little  emery  powder  and 
water  together,  between  two  glasses,  and 
by  rubbing  one  over  the  other  with  a 
circular  motion,  a  fine  ground  surface  is 
soon  obtained. 

If  any  of  my  readers  get  any  help 


from  these  few  hints  I  shall  be  only  too 
pleased  to  hear  of  it,  and  trust  I  shall 
be  able  to  publish  a  few  more  experiences 
at  some  future  period. 


OUR  FIELD  DAY. 

No.  I. 

Dramatis  Personce. 

Matthew  Surface.  An  Editor,  carrying  a  Lizars 
Stereoscopic  and  a  May- 
field’s  Pocket  Camera. 

Two  Sub-editors,  armed  with  a 
Tablo  and  a  whole  plate 
stand  camera  respeflively. 
Natives  of  Greenley. 

Inhabitants  of  a  pidluresque  farm¬ 
stead. 


Peter  Eland. 
Richard  Penlake. 


Two  Boys. 

An  Old  Man. 

A  Young  Man. 

A  Child. 

Scene-Greenley. — A  Yorkshire  Manufafturing  Village. 
Tims. — The  Present. 


O  make  a  pidture  from  your  view 
you  should  have  contrived  a 
more  strikingforeground,  and 
a  figure'  should  have  been 
posed  so  that  it  might  fill  up  the  bare 
space  in  the  centre.  The  lighting  also 
is  not  as  effedtive  as  could  be  wished. 
Technically  your  work  is  good,  but  from 
the  artistic  point  of  view  it  is  valueless.” 

A  paragraph  similar  to  the  above  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Critical  Column  almost 
every  month,  and  its  constant  re¬ 
appearance  has  set  us  thinking.  Suppose 
we  had  been  circumstanced  as  the  photo¬ 
grapher  in  question,  could  our  cameras 
have  been  so  employed  as  to  produce 
pidtures  and  not  merely  photographs. 
It  is  so  extremely  easy  to  say  what 
ought  to  have  been  done  in  such  and 
such  a  case  yet  could  we  ourselves  have 
done  it  ?  In  the  photographic  press 
theory  is  predominant,  adtual  field 
pradtice  being  almost  entirely  dis¬ 
regarded.  Chemistry  and  lenses  and 
the  like  form  endless  subjedls  for  articles, 
and  miles  of  paper  and  gallons  of  ink 
are  used  in  expounding  the  post¬ 
exposure  treatment  of  the  negative 
while  the  difficulties  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  encountered  when  working  in  the 
open  are  pradtically  disregarded.  Out 
of  every  loo  prints  85  are  technically 
good,  but  not  more  than  25  have  any 


claim  to  artistic  merit.  The  art  of 
making  a  passable  negative  is  soon 
learnt,  but  the  art  of  producing  pictures 
or  even  useful  photographs  is  com¬ 
paratively  little  understood.  These 
were  the  considerations  which  led  up  to 
the  institution  of  the  “  Field  Day.”  We 
ourselves  would  go  through  the  mill  and 
publish  a  faithful  account  of  what  trouble 
arose  and  how  we  overcame  or  at  all 
events  mitigated  it.  We  do  not  wish 
our  readers  to  imagine  that  our  photo¬ 
graphs  will  be  wonderful  examples  of 
composition  and  technique.  Even 
Editors  make  failures  occasionally.  It 
is  our  mission  to  point  out  exactly  what 
we  could  or  could  not  do  in  order  that 
our  experiences  may  prove  a  guide  to 
others. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  on  a  certain 
bright  May  day  we  found  ourselves  at 
Greenley,  a  quiet  old  village  or  rather 
small  town,  similar  to  many  others  which 
lie  scattered  about  the  great  West 
Riding.  A  river  around  which  the 
houses  clustered  flowed  through  it,  an 
ancient  church  occupied  a  prominent 
position,  and  tall  faGory  chimneys  broke 
up  the  skyline.  We  wended  our  way  to 
the  river,  for  the  church  as  a  whole  did 
not  lend  itself  to  photography  although 
there  were  many  nooks  and  crannies  in 
the  tree-sprinkled  graveyard,  which 
would  have  proved  beau  ideal  back¬ 
grounds  for  the  produiTion  of  genre 
subjeifts  if  only  models  could  have  been 
found.  Models  !  This  difficulty  met  us 
at  the  outset,  and  we  saw  how  foolish  it 
was  to  trust  to  providence  in  this  matter. 
All  through  our  first  field  day  this 
trouble  dogged  our  footsteps.  We 
mentally  determined  that  when  our  next 
excursion  took  place  we  would  be 
independent  of  what  might  be  termed 
scratch  help  and  bring  our  own  models 
along  with  us. 

Arriving  at  the  river  we  hired  a  boat. 
To  hire  a  boat  is  the  best  thing  which 
can  possibly  be  done  when  river  scenery 


is  in  contemplation.  In  the  first  place 
from  it  the  most  suitable  points  of  view 
on  both  sides  of  the  stream  can  be  noted, 
and  the  photographer  is  not  driven  to 
distraction  by  finding  that  all  the 
picturesque  spots  are  •  on  the  opposite 
bank  quite  out  of  reach.  Secondly  the 
boat  itself  can  be  made  a  most  useful 
accessory  for  filling  up  foregrounds  or 
breaking  bare  patches  of  rippleless 
water.  Thirdly  it  will  carry  all  the 
photographic  paraphernalia  which  in  our 
case  was  somewhat  heavy. 

We  put  ashore  and  Eland  exposed 
on  picture  No.  i  and  secured  a  pass¬ 
able  negative.  There  is 
really  nothing  very  pic¬ 
torial  about  the  hit,  and 
it  would  have  been  vastly 
improved  if  it  had  ap¬ 
peared  as  he  saw  it  on 
the  screen  with  the  ends 
of  the  branches  showing, 
but  he  unfortunately 
trusted  to  the  finder  while 
giving  a  snap  shot  from 
the  hand,  and  that  finder 
like  many  others  might 
well  be  termed  a  “looser.” 

A  little  later  a  prettily 
lighted  stretch  of  water¬ 
way,  which  looks  in  the  picflure  more 
like  a  view  on  some  Scotch  tarn 
than  a  scene  on  a  river  near  a  large 
town  was  the  subjecT  of  the  next 
exposure.  If  the  boat  had  been  rowed 
out  to  about  the  centre  of  the  picture  a 
great  improvement  would  have  been 
effedled  by  the  filling  up  of  the  bare 
space.  The  negative  was  enlarged  with 
Cresco  Fylma  which  did  not  improve  it 
for  reproduction  purposes  as  it  was  very 
thin.  Printed  on  P.O.P.  and  squeeged 
on  ground  glass  however  it  makes  a  most 
satisfactory  half-plate. 

There  was  also  a  very  picturesque 
little  tree  which  hung  over  the  river  and 
would  have  been  a  splendid  accessory  if 
we  had  had  a  country  girl  to  stand  up  in 
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the  boat  as  if  pushing  it  off.  We  did 
the  next  best  thing,  however,  for  a 
rough  sketch  was  made  of  the  spot  for 
use  at  a  later  date  when  we  wished  to 
realize  the  pidture,  and,  by  the  way,  this 
pidtorial  scribbling  of  suggestions  is  un¬ 
commonly  useful.  No  great  art  is 
required.  A  sort  of  shorthand  illustration, 
anything  approaching  the  formation 
before  you  is  quite  sufficient  to  call  the 
scene  to  memory  in  after  time,  and 
enable  you  to  build  up  your  pidture  just 


Up  the  River.  Peter  Eland. 


as  you  saw  it  in  your  mind’s  eye,  when 
on  some  future  occasion  you  visit  the 
place  with  suitable  models.  We  had 
tea  at  an  old  cottage,  taking  the  best 
plain  fare  we  could  get  and  then  re¬ 
started  on  our  ramble  into  a  country 
which  was  pradtically  new  to  us. 

The  road  lay  through  a  charming  old 
lane  with  a  wooded  embankment  on  one 
side.  At  one  point  a  tree  had  been 
blown  down  and  hung  across  the  road 


in  the  form  of  a  graceful  natural  arch. 
The  view  would  have  been  regarded  as 
too  trivial  by  most  photographers  and 
without  a  figure  to  give  purpose  it 


certainly  was  weak.  We  were  again 
met  by  the  model  difficulty.  Any  kind 
of  a  moderately  pidturesque  person 
would  have  served  our  purpose.  The 
sketch  was  made  as  before  and  we  were 
regretfully  turning  away  from  the  scene 
when  we  saw  two  bo3?s  coming  up  the 
road.  One  was  carrying  a  basket  and 
both  were  just  sufficiently  unkempt  to 
be  pleasing.  We  asked  them  if  they 
would  like  their 
photographs  taking 
free  of  charge  and 
the}'  said  they  would, 
so  we  arranged  them 
as  you  see,  Penlake 
using  his  camera  and 
giving  a  time  ex¬ 
posure  with  a  small 
stop.  The  photograph 
is  artistically  pass¬ 
able.  It  is  made  so 
by  those  two  boys. 

We  ought  to  have 
folded  back  the  right 
hand  side  of  the 
pointing  lad’s  coat 
as  it  hangs  a  great 
deal  too  plainly.  Notice  how  much 
more  pleasing  is  the  effedl  of  the 
opposite  side  which  is  tucked  away  under 
his  arm.  The  boy  with  the  basket 
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might  have  placed  his  left  hand  on  his 
friends  shoulder  and  would  then  not 
have  looked  so  stiff. 

1  he  sun  had  set  as  we  left  the  lane. 
At  the  end  of  it  we  found  a  ford  over¬ 
shadowed  with  trees  among  which  we 
saw  the  chimneys  of  an  old  farmstead. 
W  e  crossed  this  ford  and  took  onr  way 
through  the  farmyard.  It  was  a  most 


'i  he  bird  in  the  bush.  llichard  Penlakc. 

picfturesque  place  and  would  have  been 
capable  of  forming  good  settings  for 
many  pictures  if  we  had  only  had  models. 
However,  Surface  found  a  young  man 
washing  himself  comprehensively  out¬ 
side  one  of  the  doors  and  we  got  him  to 
pose  for  a  moment.  No  suggestion  could 
be  made  with  regard  to  this  print  save 
that  he  might  have  stood  clear  of  the 


result  is  meaningless  and  purposeless 


door,  taking  up  a  position  a  little  more  to 
the  right. 

The  young  man, 
we  found,  had  a 
grandfather  of  evil 
though  artistic  ap¬ 
pearance.  He  was 
most  agreeable  to 
talk  to  and  we  found 
that  his  visage  was 
no  key  to  his  charac- 
ter.  He  was  a 
traveller  and  had 
been  in  foreign  parts, 
and  he  had  had  his 
picture  taken  many 
times.  We  posed 
him  along  with  a 
child,  but  the 
picfture  was  not  quite 
as  good  as  it  might 

1  1  r  “Cleaning  Downi.  ' 

nave  been,  lor  we  Mattiiew  sm-face. 

were  hurried  by  the  -waning  light  and  the 


“Crabbed  ago  and  yontb.”  Ufatthew  Surface 
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save  as  a  pilot  for  use  on  a  future, 
occasion. 

After  this  exposure  we  were  forced  to 
desist  for  the  light  had  failed  rapidly.  W e 
returned  to  the  beached  boat,  and  as  we 
rowed  home  in  the  grey  calm  of  the 
summer  twilight,  with  the  crescent  moon 
hanging  on  the  horizon  and  the  silence 
broken  only  by  the  cry  of  a  corncrake 
and  the  ripple  of  the  river  we  felt  that  if 
our  first  Field  Day  had  not  produced 
anything  very  startling  in  the  way  of 
pictures  it  had  opened  up  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new  and  given  us  ideas  which 
we  determined  should  be  developed  at  a 
future  date. 

(To  be  continued  monthly.) 


CONDEMNED  WITHOUT 
TRIAL. 

H.J.L.  Masse. 

N  “Answers  to  Correspondents” 

I  it  is  often  stated  that  for 
beginners — in  fadt,  for  every¬ 
body — pyro  is  the  best  de¬ 
veloper,  because  in  its  use  the  reducer 
and  the  accelerator — whether  ammonia, 
potash  or  soda — are  so  perfedtl}’  under 
control,  and  that  there  is  nothing  like  it 
for  the  process  known  as  tentative 
development.  Quinol  is  mentioned  in 
the  same  connedtion,  too  often  merely 
to  be  condemned  altogether  as  being 
responsible  for  hard,  chalky  negatives, 
soot  and  whitewash  bromide  prints, 
etc.  The  pyro  workers  who  thus  decry 
quinol  in  many  cases  have  never  used 
it  themselves,  but  merely  go  by  hearsay. 
This  is  not  quite  fair  on  quinol,  which, 
in  the  writer’s  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
most  useful-  of  developers.  It  is 
probable  that  if  beginners  began  their 
photographic  career  with  quinol  properly 
made  up,  there  would  be  fewer  cases  of 
the  “black  art”  being  given  up  in 
disgust, 


There  are  many  excellent  formulae 
for  the  use  of  quinol,  one  of  the  best 
being  that  given  for  use  with  Thomas’, 
and  several  other  makes  of  plates.  This 


formula  is  as  follows  : — 

No.  I. 

Quinol  . 

Sodium  sulphite . 

Citric  acid  . 

....  60  grs. 

Potassium  bromide  . 

-  40  grs. 

Water,  to  make  . 

.  .  .  .  20  OZS. 

No.  2. 

Sodium  hydrate . 

. .  . .  160  grs. 

W ater  . 

For  use,  mix  one  ounce  of  No.  i  with 
one  ounce  No.  2,  and  add  two  ounces 
of  water. 

Another  good  formula  is  one  which 
was  first  published  by  Messrs.  Rouch, 
in  their  catalogue,  some  years  ago,  and 
is  so  still,  though  the  use  of  metol  with 
quinol  is  advocated  in  another  formula. 

No.  I. 


Quinol . .  drams. 

Sodium  sulphite  .  oz. 

Water .  20  ozs. 

No.  2. 

Washing  soda  .  i  oz. 

W’ater .  20  ozs. 


Using,  for  normal  exposures,  equal 
parts  of  each,  increasing  No.  2  in  under¬ 
exposures,  and  diminishing  it  in  cases  of 
over-exposure. 

The  formula  which  is  generally  used 
by  the  writer  is  one  which  was  given  in 
a  small  book  for  beginners,  out  of  which 
he  learned  the  beginnings  of  things 
photographic  some  years  ago,  and  which 
has  not  so  far  been  traced  in  any  other 
book.  The  two  solutions  are  used  in 
small  proportions,  and  it  is  a  convenient 
one  to  take  away  on  tour  for  testing 


progress. 

No.  I. 

Quinol  .  I  oz. 

Methylated  spirits  .  3j  oz. 

Sulphurous  acid  .  oz. 

Water  up  to  .  10  oz. 

No.  2. 

Sodium  hydrate  .  i  oz. 

Sodium  sulphite  .  i  oz. 

Water  up  to . 10  oz. 
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Take  30  minims  of  each 
solution  to  an  ounce  of 
water.  For  over-ex¬ 
posure  add  more  water, 
for  under-exposure  add 
a  few  drops  of  No.  2. 

In  conclusion  it  may 
be  stated  that  with 
this  developer  the 
Paget  XXXXX  may 
be  counted  as  120 
Hurter  &  Driffield,  180  Watkins,  and 
may  be  developed  as  easily  as  with  the 
special  eikonogen  and  quinol  formula 
issued  with  the  plates  by  the  makers. 


WHAT  IS  A  DRY  PLATE? 

By  Max  Holzberg. 

MHAT  is  a  dry  plate?  Well! 

what  an  absurd  question  to 
1  ask  in  a  photographic  maga- 
‘  zine,”  I  hear  some  of  the 
readers  of  the  title  of  this  article  say. 
A  young  amateur  friend  of  mine  made 
a  very  similar  remark  quite  recently. 
“  Well,  what  is  it  ?  ”  1  asked.  “  A  dry 
plate?"  said  he.  “Why,  a  dry  plate 
is  one  of  those  glass  things  you  buy  in 
packages  and  put  in  the  camera  ;  any 
fool  knows  that.” 

And  it  is  astonishing,  readers,  the 
number  of  photographers,  both  amateur 
and  professional — the  latter  being,  if 
anything,  more  ignorant  than  the  former 
— who  have  no  more  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  material  they  are  using,  in  quan¬ 
tities,  than  this.  Perhaps  they  have 
read  something  about  their  composition 
in  some  text  book  or  magazine,  and 
have  been  just  as  wise  in  the  end  as  at 
the  beginning. 

Of  couise,  reader,  these  remarks  do 
not  apply  to  you.  I  am  fully  aware  that 
you  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  the 
matter,  and  that  it  would  be  an  insult 
on  my  part  to  imply  anything  otherwise. 


So  please  do  not  read  this  article  ;  it  is 
intended  for  others.  In  it  I  have  merely 
attempted  to  give  some  idea  of  the  nature 
of  a  dry  plate,  written  in  language  as 
simple  as  possible,  in.  order  that  a  child 
can  understand. 

Let  us,  then,  take  a  dry  plate  and 
examine  it  in  the  light.  What  do  we 
find  ?  A  sheet  of  glass  coated  over  on 
one  side  with  a  greyish-white  substance. 
Let  us  lay  our  hand  on  this  and  hold  it 
in  the  sun  or  in  a  strong  light,  and  what 
is  the  result  ?  In  a  few  seconds  we  have 
an  impression  of  our  hand  on  the  grey 
coating,  caused  by  the  light  turning  those 
parts,  upon  which  it  could  not  strike, 
stdl  grayer.  If  we  expose  it  on  the 
printing  frame  behind  a  negative,  like  a 
piece  of  silver  paper,  we  should  get  a 
piddure  on  it,  but  it  would  only  be  a  very 
faint  one,  however  long  we  left  it  in  the 
light.  Now,  what  is  this  grayish-white 
substance  that  is  spread  over  the  glass 
plate  ?  It  is  a  gelatine  emulsion  of  silver 
bromide.  You  know  what  gelatine  is  ; 
it  is  a  refined  glue,  and  its  principal  use 
here  is  to  hold  the  silver  bromide  and 
allow  it  to  spread  over  the  glass.  W e 
therefore  come  to  the  more  important 
ingredient — silver  bromide —  and  this 
may  be  made  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver 
to  ammonium  bromide.  Let  us  try  this. 
We  will  obtain  some  of  both  substances. 
We  dissolve  the  silver  nitrate  in  one 
bottle  and  the  ammonium  bromide  in 
the  other.  We  get  two  nearly  clear 
solutions.  Now,  then,  we  get  a  glass 
of  clear  water  and  pour  some  of  the 
ammonium  bromide  solution  into  it,  and, 
stirring  it  round,  we  notice  nothing. 
We  still  have  a  clear  solution.  Next  we 
will  add  two  or  three  drops  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  solution.  What  is  the 
residt  ?  A  curious  one.  We  no  longer 

*For  the  sake  of  convenience  I  have  supposed 
it  to  be  a  pure  bromide  plate.  Nearly  all  the 
present  makes  of  dry  plates  contain  a  small 
quantity  of  iodide,  which  gives  a  yellowish  tinge 
to  the  film, 
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have  a  clear  solution.  Diredtly  the 
silver  solution  entered  the  water  con¬ 
taining  the  ammonium  nitrate  it  formed 
little  white  flakes — silver  bromide — 
which  fall  to  the  bottom.  Why  is  this  ? 
Let  us  ask  the  chemist.  Here  is  his 
answer : 

Ag  NO^  +  NH^  Br=Ag  Br  +  NH^  NO^ 

A  formidable-looking  reply,  certainly, 
and  one  that  is  probably  of  little  use  to 
you.  But  let  us  translate  it,  and  we 
have  : 

Silver  nitrate  added  to  ammonium  bromide 
forms  silver  bromide  and  ammonium  nitrate. 

Let  us  try  to  illustrate  this  in  a  still 
simpler  way.  Let  us  imagine  these 
four  substances  to  be  four  persons 
Mr.  Silver,  Miss  Nitrate,  Mr.  Ammonium 
and  Miss  Bromide.  Now,  owing  to 
circumstances  over  which  they  liave 
no  control,  Mr.  Silver  and  Miss 
Nitrate  have  to  go  through  life  together; 
they  do  not  care  much  for  each  other, 
and  would  gladly  separate  if  they  got 
the  chance.  The  same  misfortune 
attends  Mr.  Ammonium  and  Miss 
Bromide  ;  and,  to  let  you  into  a  further 
secret  regarding  these  unfortunate 
persons,  Mr.  Silver  is  fondly  in  love 
with  Miss  Bromide  and  Mr.  Ammonium 
adores  Miss  Nitrate.  And  so  they  go 
through  life  together  until,  happy  day, 
all  four  meet.  Now,  can  you  not  imag¬ 
ine  the  consequences  ?  Mr.  Silver 
quickly  unites  with  Miss  Bromide  and 
Mr.  Ammonium  with  Miss  Nitrate;  or, 
viewing  them  once  again  in  the  light  of 
chemicals,  we  say  silver  nitrate  added  to 
ammonium  bromide  forms  silver  bromide 
and  ammonium  nitrate,  the  silver  having 
a  stronger  affinity  for  the  bromide  than 
for  the  nitrate  and  the  ammonium  having 
a  stronger  affinity  for  the  nitrate  than 
for  the  bromide. 

Now,  when  we  poured  the  silver 
nitrate  into  ammonium  bromide  solution 
the  above  change  occurred.  The  white 
flakes  were  silver  bromide,  and  they 


appeared  in  this  form 
because  this  substance 
is  insoluble  in  water. 

The  ammonium  nitrate, 
which  was  also  formed, 
was  dissolved  by  the 
water.  Now  if  we  strain 
off  these  flakes  we  have 
the  silver  bromide  we 
wanted,  but  in  this  state 
it  would  be  of  very  little 
use  to  us ;  first,  because  we  could  not  very 
easily  spread  it  on  to  glass,  and  second, 
because  it  was  sensitive  to  the  adfion  of 
light,  and  we  have  made  the  experiment 
in  the  daylight,  and  so  rendered  it  use¬ 
less  for  our  purpose.  Now,  gelatine  is 
the  substance  found  most  useful  to 
enable  us  to  spread  it  on  to  glass,  so  we 
will  take  some  of  this,  soak  it  in  water 
and  dissolve  it  by  applying  a  gentle  heat. 
When  we  have  a  warm  solution  we  will 
pour  into  it  some  of  the  ammonium 
iTomide  solution  and  stir  it  up.  Now, 
as  we  have  already  explained,  when  we 
add  the  silver  nitrate  we  form  silver 
bromide,  which  is  sensitive  to  light. 
Accordingly  we  must  do  this  in  the  dark 
room,  lighted  only  by  a  deep  ruby  light. 
We  pour  in  the  silver  nitrate  solution 
and  stir  up  the  gelatine.  We  no  longer 
get  little  white  flakes  which  fall  to  the 
bottom,  because  the  gelatine  solution, 
being  of  a  viscous  nature,  holds  it  in 
suspension  in  fine  particles,  and  the 
emulsion  which  is  thus  formed  is  of  a 
creamy  white.  What  have  we  now  ? 
A  gelatine  solution  containing  silver 
bromide  and  ammonium  nitrate.  To 
allow  of  this,  however,  we  must  add  the 
two  substances  in  certain  proportions. 
On  consulting  a  work  on  chemistry,  we 
find  that  g8  parts  of  ammonium  bromide 
will  combine  with  169  parts  of  silver 
nitrate,  so  that  whatever  amount  of  these 
substances  we  use,  we  employ  them  in 
this  proportion.*" 

•Several  other  substances  are  added  to  an 
emulsion,  details  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 


Now,  the  silver  bromide  held  in  sus¬ 
pension  in  the  gelatinous  fluid  is  what 
we  want  for  our  dry  plates.  The 
ammonium  nitrate  is  not  only  useless, 
but  harmful,  as  it  would  cause  fogged 
negatives,  so  when  the  gelatine  has  set 
into  a  stiff  jelly  we  squeeze  it  through  a 
coarse  netting,  and  thus  break  it  up  into 
fine  shreds.  These  we  wash  in  several 
changes  of  water,  and  the  ammonium 
nitrate,  being  soluble  in  water,  is  washed 
away,  leaving  only  the  silver  bromide. f 
We  now  have  a  sensitive  gelatine 
bromide  dry-plate  emulsion,  but  if  used 
in  this  state  it  would  be  very  slow  in 
its  working ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would 
require  rather  a  long  exposure,  and 
would  not  do  for  snap  shots  or  instant¬ 
aneous  work.  Chemists  discovered  that 
if  the  emulsion  were  kept  hot  for  some 
time  the  fine  particles  of  silver  bromide 
became  coarser  and  more  sensitive  to 
light.  The  process  is  called  digesting. 
Having  formed  our  emulsion,  we  have 
now  only  to  spread  it  upon  glass  plates, 
which  can  easily  be  done  when  the 
gelatine  is  warm,  and  when  the  coating 
sets  and  dries  hard  we  have  the  finished 
dry  plate  ready  to  put  into  the  plate- 
holder  and  into  the  camera.  When  we 
uncap  the  lens  and  throw  on  to  this 
coating  or  film  of  gelatine  bromide 
emulsion  the  picTure  which  appeared  to 
us  on  the  ground  glass,  a  latent  image 
is  produced,  which  can  be  made  visible 
by  development.  Wdrat  the  nature  of 
this  latent  image  is  and  why  it  can  be 
made  visible  we  must  leave  to  another 
article.  In  this  w^e  have  merely  tried  to 
give  the  young  beginner  some  idea  of  a 
dry  plate  and  the  processes  undergone 
in  its  manufacTure. — A  merican  A  matenv 
Photographer. 

enter  into  here.  Their  fundtions  are  to  increase 
the  speed  or  to  prevent  frilling  or  fog. 

fin  pradtice  it  is  so  necessary  to  have  all  the 
silver  nitrate  converted  that  a  little  larger 
quantity  of  ammonium  bromide  is  added. 


VARNISHING  QUARTER 
PLATES. 

Chas.  O'Neill  Conroy. 


writer 
work, 
of  the 


HE  following  method  of  varnish¬ 
ing  will  be  found  convenient 
for  small-sized  plates,  such  as 
quarter  and  5x4.  The 
invariably  adopts  it  in  his  own 
The  element  of  novelty  in  it  is 
smallest,  and  he  ought  perhaps 
on  that  account  to  refrain  from  putting 
it  forward  ;  but  “too  much  trouble”  is 
so  constantly  alleged  to  him  as  an 
excuse  for  not  varnishing,  that  he  feels 
the  existence  of  a  want  somewhere 
which  he  hopes  to  fill. 

Requisites: — (i)  One  of  Tylar’s  metal 
plate-lifting  frames,  price  sixpence.  (2) 
One  of  the  rubber  suction-hooks  used 
for  suspending  small  articles  to  the  inside 
of  shop  windows.  These  are  obtainable 
at  any  rubber  shop,  and  cost  about 
fourpence  each.  (3)  One  wide-mouthed 
bottle,  holding  three  or  four  ounces. 
The  pots  in  which  chemists  sell  vaseline 
and  similar  preparations  are  eminently 
suitable.  (4)  One  ordinary  three  or  four 
ounce  bottle,  filled  with  any  good  nega¬ 
tive  varnish. 

The  cheapest  and  best  way  to  procure 
such  varnish  is  to  make  up,  or  have 
made  up  by  your  chemist,  the  formula 
given  (one  moment,  please,  I  must  refer 
to  my  indexed  note-book.  Here  we 
are  under  the  head  of  Varnish)  in  the 
Amateur  Photographer  of  June  ist,  1894, 
page  365.  Here  it  is  : — 


Sandarac .  2  ozs. 

Venice  Turpentine  .  4  drs. 

Oil  of  Turpentine .  i  oz. 

Methylated  Spirits  .  20  ozs. 


Allow  to  dissolve  in  a  warm  place, 
then  add  some  chalk,  and  allow  to  settle. 

This  can  be  poured  off  as  needed  into 
the  narrow-mouthed  bottle,  and  is  most 
economical. 


From  a  print  by 

R.  H.  Holling,  Pitsmoor,  Sheffield 


Percy  Lund  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford 

and  Memorial  Hall,  London,  E.C. 
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Now  to  work.  Place  negative  No.  i 
in  the  Tylar’s  frame,  film  up,  and  warm 
the  back  («.«.,  the  plain  glass  side)  before 
a  good  fire  until  it  is  warm,  but  not  hot, 
to  the  back  of  the  hand.  Then  moisten 
the  rubber  hook,  and  apply  it  to  the 
back  of  the  negative,  thus  forming  a 
cheap  pneumatic  holder.  Hold  the 
negative  film  upwards,  keeping  it  level, 
and  pour  a  pool  of  varnish  on  the  centre 
of  the  film,  then  flow  the  varnish  evenly 
over  the  plate  by  inclining  the  latter 
gently.  Let  the  varnish  flow  first  to 
the  top  left-hand  corner,  then  to  the 
bottom  left-hand  corner,  then  to  the 
bottom  right-hand  corner,  and  finally  to 
the  top  right-hand  corner,  at  which 
point  the  superfluous  varnish  should  be 
drained  off  into  the  wide-mouthed  bottle. 
When  the  plate  is  well-drained  replace 
it  in  the  Tylar’s  frame,  and  warm  the 
back  again  before  the  fire,  but  this  time 
sharply,  so  as  to  set  the  varnish  in  a 
smooth,  hard  coating. 

Two  notes. —  Experience  will  soon 
show  how  large  a  pool  of  varnish  to 
pour  on  the  film ;  meanwhile,  use  plenty 
of  it,  don’t  be  afraid  of  wasting  it.  An 
insufficient  amount  of  varnish  means  little 
islands  of  uncovered  film,  and  streaks 
resulting  from  attempts  to  fill  them  up. 
When  the  wide-mouthed  bottle  is  full, 
its  contents  should  be  strained  back  into 
the  narrow-mouthed  bottle,  when  they 
can  be  used  again  as  many  times  as 
need  be.  It  is  surprising  how  little 
varnish  the  film  really  takes  up,  and 
how  long  a  small  bottle  of  the  fluid  will 
last  if  kept  from  the  air. 

In  holding  the  negative  to  the  fire 
after  varnishing,  it  is  as  well  to  keep  the 
“top  right-hand  corner’’  from  which  the 
varnish  was  poured  off,  downwards,  so 
as  to  prevent  any  superfluous  varnish 
still  adhering  to  the  corner  from  running 
back  on  the  plate  before  the  fire  has  had 
time  to  set  the  coating  properly. 

All  this  description  is  unavoidable, 
but  the  process  is  itself  of  the  simplest. 


The  use  of  the  frame  and  rubber  hook 
will  remove  any  trouble  that  even  the 
laziest  amateur  is  in  fear  of. 


TAKEN  FROM  LIFE. 

By  Liihe  Sharp. 

HE  last  time  I  was  in  London 
I  went  to  the  studio  of  a  friend 
of  mine  who  draws  very  pretty 
pidtures  for  some  of  the  illust¬ 
rated  London  papers.  He  has  been 
complimented  by  fair  and  fashionable 
ladies  on  the  accuracy  with  which  he 
gets  the  costumes  of  the  women  in  his 
pidlures.  He  has  the  credit  of  having 
a  very  observant  eye  for  any  change  in 
the  fashions.  As  I  entered  he  was 
saying  to  his  assistant  : 

“  John,  I  wish  you  would  go  to  Regent 
Street  right  away  and  get  me  an  old 
gentleman — not  a  tramp  like  the  last 
one  you  brought  in,  but  an  aristocratic 
old  party.  Stiff,  military  sort,  you 
know  what  I  mean.” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  said  John. 

“  Pick  up  someone  getting  out  of  a 
brougham.  Any  old  lord  or  retired 
general  will  do.” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  said  John. 

“And,  John,  while  you  are  there 
bring  me  a  nice  and  pretty,  fashionably 
dressed  young  lady.  Bring  me  two  of 
them.” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  said  John. 

“  Let  me  see,  that’s  three.  Well  for 
the  other  one,  some  old  lady  that  might 
be  the  young  lady’s  mother.  It’s  a 
bright  afternoon  and  Regent  Street  will 
be  full  of  them.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  John,  and  touching 
his  cap  he  went  out. 

“  Good  gracious,”  I  said,  “  You  don’t 
mean  to  say  that  you  send  out  a  man  to 
abducft  people  on  the  street  in  broad  day¬ 
light  like  that  ?  I  suppose  you  have  the 
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cellar  full  of  dukes  and  marquises  and 
that  kind  of  people  ?” 

“No,  I  don’t  keep  them  in  the  cellar, 
but  I  have  a  tidy  lot  in  the  next  room. 
John  is  like  the  sexton  in  the  old  song — 
he  gathers  them  in.  Every  bright  day 
I  have  him  out  on  the  watch  for  new 
vicftims.  He  takes  with  him  a  detedfive 
camera  that  I  got  from  America.  He 
uses  a  roll  of  paper  negatives,  and  takes 
few  or  many  just  as  I  need  them.  I’m 
like  the  old  ogre  in  the  fairy  tale.  My 
studio  up  here  is  my  den  on  the  mountain 
top.  John  is  the  dwarf  whom  I  send 
down  to  the  highways  to  bring  me  up 
vidtims  to  consume — old  men,  maidens 
and  young  children.” 

“  But  don’t  the  vidfims  sometimes 
recognize  themselves  in  print  ?” 

“  Oh,  no  ;  in  that  I  am  like  the  ogre, 
too.  When  lie  got  through  with  them 
they  couldn’t  recognize  themselves — 
neither  could  their  best  friends.  I  don’t 
want  the  pidtures  for  the  faces,  only  for 
the  dress  and  attitude.  Of  course,  I 
often  get  a  suggestion  from  a  face,  but 
I  irever  try  to  make  a  likeness.” 

We  talked  awhile  and  then  John  came 
back  with  his  vidtims  in  a  little  box 
about  a  foot  long. 

“  Now,”  said  the  artist,  this  is  a  piece 
of  work  that  has  to  be  done  in  a  hurry. 
I  will  show  you  a  perfedt  photograph  in 
less  than  ten  minutes.” 

“  A  negative,  you  mean.” 

“  No,  a  photograph.” 

He  went  into  the  dark  room.  The 
roll  of  paper  was  cut  the  proper  length 
and  thrown  in  a  pail  of  water.  He  used 
a  long  tin  dish  for  developing  in.  The 
now  limp  paper  was  placed  face  up  in 
this  tin  dish.  He  poured  a  little  mixed 
developer  on  the  paper  and  then  with  a 
broad  brush  rubbed  it  over  the  surface 
back  and  forward,  as  if  he  were  painting 
it.  By  degiees  the  faint  outlines  of  the 
pidture  began  to  show  and  in  a  few 
minutes  it  was  dense  enough  to  fix. 
He  placed  the  negatives — there  were 


four  of  them  on  one  ribbon  of  paper — 
under  running  water,  and  then  opening 
a  box  took  out  some  sheets  of  bromide 
paper  which  is  used  for  positives. 
These  he  wetted  and  placed  on  a  sheet 
of  glass  face  up  and  side  by  side.  Over 
them,  face  down,  he  put  the  negative, 
also  wet,  and  placing  a  sheet  of  blotting 
paper  over  them  rubbed  them  together 
with  a  squeegee. 

“  Now,”  he  said,  “  you  dabble  in 
photography.  Tell  me  what  the  result 
will  be  if  I  turn  on  white  light.” 

“You  will  spoil  both  your  negatives 
and  the  bromide  paper.” 

“Will  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
I  will  do  neither  ?”  and  with  that  he 
turned  up  a  concealed  jet  of  gas.  He 
held  the  sheet  of  glass  before  the  light 
with  the  negative  next  to  the  flame 
and  about  a  couple  of  feet  from  it. 
After  counting  for  some  moments  he 
turned  out  the  light  again.  Then 
stripping  off  the  negative  paper  he  threw 
it  into  the  fixing  bath  and  developed  the 
bromide  paper  as  he  had  done  tlie  other 
with  a  brush.  The  result  was  four 
handsome  positives  in  pure  black  and 
white.  The  pidtures  were  so  distindt 
that  you  could  easily  liave  recognized 
the  originals  if  you  had  met  them  on  the 
street. 

“Of  course,”  he  said  “white  light 
would  ultimately  spoil  the  unfixed 
negative,  but  it  stands  as  much  as  I  need 
without  hurting.” 

He  took  the  four  pictures  still  wet  on 
the  sheet  of  glass  out  to  his  table  and  in 
a  remarkably  short  time  had  the  pidture 
he  wanted  drawn  on  transfer  paper. 
That  was  sent  to  the  zinc  etchers,  and 
before  two  hours  they  could  have  the 
printing  block  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer.  Thus  modern  science  makes  it 
possible  Hr  a  man  to  be  walking  down 
the  street  at  noon,  while  at  three  o’clock 
his  image  will  be  under  the  printing 
press  while  he  knows  nothing  at  all 
about  it. — Detyoit  Free  Press. 
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®ur  Survey. 

Items  of  news  for  this  column  are  thankfully  received. 

Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  the  photographic  art  as 
haste.  Whatever  you  try  to  do,  do  well. 

There  are  now  a  few  vacancies  in  the  Walworth 
Junior  Postal  Camera  Club.  For  further 
particulars  write  to  Mr.  P.  C.  Cornford,  36, 
Inville  Road,  Walworth,  S.E. 

The  amateur  landscape  photographer  will  do 
well  to  study  the  value  and  effedt  of  sunlight  and 
season.  All  amateurs  know  (or  should  know) 
that  the  morning  and  afternoon  sun  gives 
entirely  different  effedls.  Some  views  require 
illumination  by  morning  rays  while  others  depend 
entirely  upon  the  light  from  the  west. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Knnwledge  there  was  re¬ 
produced  a  photograph  made  through  the  lenses 
of  the  multiple  eye  of  a  water  beetle.  This 
produced  a  curious  checkerwork  containing 
about  120  tiny  copies  of  the  image  placed  before 
it. 

A  Fact.  “  It  was  my  son’s  eighth  birthday  last 
month,  and  I  presented  him  with  his  first  pocket 


knife.  This  is  a  photograph  taken  the  following 
day.”  IF.  /)/  Edmonds,  Hull. 


;S)ur  pri3es. 

The  competitions  announced  below  conclude 
the  series  which  we  arranged  for  the  summer 
months.  They  offer  considerable  scope  and 
readers  are  invited  to  compete  if  only  for  the 
excellent  training  which  praftice  gives  with  some 
definite  line  of  work  in  view. 

Special  attention  is  diredled  to  the  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Coupon,  which  can  be  used  by  com¬ 
petitors  abroad  for  any  date 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  LIFE 
(Closing  August  25th). 

(1) .  A  prize  of  los.  6d.  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  illustrating  town  life. 

(2) .  A  prize  of  los.  6d.  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  illustrating  country  life. 

Suggestions  : — (i)  Outside  the  railway  station, 
street  boys,  the  slums,  cab  stand  on  a  wet  day, 
the  smoky  stacks,  fourth  edition,  id.  all  the  way, 
etc.  (2).  Milking,  ploughing,  haymaking,  sheep¬ 


shearing,  talk  on  the  bridge,  the  rustic  swain, 
driving  cattle  home,  etc. 

Coupons  for  the  Town  and  Country  Life 
Competition  were  given  in  the  June  number. 

ILLUSTRATED  NURSERY  RHYME 
(Closing  September  25th). 

A  prize  of  £1  is.  od.  for  the  best  photograph, 
or  series  of  photographs  illustrating  a  nursery 
rhyme. 

Suggestions; — Miss  Muffet,  Jack  Horner, 
Georgie  Porgie,  Bo-Peep,  House  that  Jack  Built, 
Ding  Dong  Bell,  This  Little  Pig  went  to 
Market,  etc. 

The  coupon  for  this  competition  will  be  found 
in  the  July  number. 

HOLIDAY  TOUR 
(Closes  October  25th). 

The  big  event  in  the  programme.  Three 
Prizes,  of  the  value  of  £^,  £2.,  and  £1  respec¬ 
tively  in  coupons  for  travelling  and  hotel 
expenses,  for  the  best  illustrated  article  des¬ 
criptive  of  a  holiday  tour  anywhere.  The 
coupons  will  be  issued  anytime  during  1896,  and 
for  any  place,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  reci¬ 
pient.  The  article  must  not  exceed  9,000,  or  con¬ 
tain  less  than  2,000  words.  It  must  be  illustrated 
by  not  less  than  10  and  not  more  than  35  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  by  the  author.  The  article  should 
be  instructive,  but  not  heavy;  anecdotal,  but  free 
from  twaddle.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  on 
the  understanding  that  the  recipients  also  give  a 
short  report  as  to  how  they  spend  their  free 
holiday. 

ILLUSTRATED  STORY  COMPETITION. 

Singularly  enough  the  prize  in  the  Story 
Competition  goes  to  Mr.  Nichol  Elliott,  South 
Sea  Cottage,  Coldstream,  N.B.  Mr.  Elliott 
submitted  a  really  first  rate  little  tale  in  which 
the  animal  of  Practical  Phot  f;ra/'her  fame  figured, 
and  we  felt  that  we  could  not  do  better  than 
award  him  the  £i  is.  The  story  will  be  found 
on  the  next  two  pages. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the  proper 
cjKiioii  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the  current 
issue,  or  issue  in  which  the  particular  coupon  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 

The  coupons  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

All  photographs,  etc.,  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmoun¬ 
ted,  addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer, 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford,  They  must  arrive  not 
later  than  the  25th  of  each  month  to  be  in  time  for  the 
succeeding  competition. 

The  prints  and  articles  sent  in,  become  the  property  of 
the  Editor  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In  no  case  can 
unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 
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A  STORY  ABOUT  TWO  MINNOW  FISHERS. 

(i)  Tommy  is  ha\  ing  his  holidays,  andpi  his  preparations,  she  sees  the  fishing  rod 


No.  2 


No.  4. 


garden,  catches  sight  of  Tommy  making  Puss  takes  great  interest  in  the  pro- 


No.  I. 

on  this  particular  day  he  resolves  for  the 
first  time  this  year  to  go  minnow  fishing. 
Old  pus=;,  while  strolling  about  the 


No.^s. 


standing  against  the  wall,  and  the  jar  on 
the  ground,  so  knows  what  he  is  going 
to  be  after. 
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ceedings,  and  almost  imagines  that  there 
is  already  a  minnow  in  the  empty  jar. 


No.  5. 


Having  got  some 
worms  for  bait,  and 
a  hook  tied  on  to 
his  line,  Tommy 
sets  off  to  the 
Leet ;  he  soon  finds 
a  likely  spot,  and 
having  seated  him¬ 
self  on  the  bank 
(2)  drops  the  baited 
hook  into  the 
water. 

Very  soon  some 


tunity,  dips  in  her  paw,  but  the  fish 
are  too  quick  for  her. 


Puss  is  not  to 
be  beaten,  and  as 
she  gets  warmed  (6) 
up  to  the  sport  she 
puts  her  paw  down 
as  far  as  it  can 
reach,  and  with  her 
head  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  water, 
she  follows  the 
fish  round  the  jar 
until  getting  one 
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of  the  little  fish 

are  nibbling  at  the 
worm,  and  Tommy 
watching  his  oppor¬ 
tunity,  hooks  (3)  one 
and  puts  it  in  the  jar 

which  he  has  filled 

with  water ;  by  tea 
time  he  has  caught 
eight  minnows,  and 
being  satisfied  with  his 
sport  returns  home. 

(4)  Old  puss  is 
on  the  look  out, 

and  watches  Tommy 
very  eagerly  as  he 
transfers  his  fish  to 
a  large  jar  full  of 


No.  9. 


between  the  side  of 
the  jar  (7)  and  her 
paw  .‘^he  has  it  out  in 
an  instant. 

Now  and  again 
when  she  begins  to 
feel  the  water  too 
cold,  puss  will  leave 
the  minnows  at 
peace,  but  only  for 
a  short  time,  and  she 
is  not  content  (8) 
until  the  last  one  is 
caught  and  devoured. 

Tommy  looks  very 


water. 


glum  when  on  his 


Pussy  also  likes 
to  catch  minnows, 
though  perhaps  she 
enjoys  the  eating  of 
them*  better,  and 
Tommy  (5)  having 
left  the  jar  un¬ 
covered,  puss  looks 
in,  the  temptation 
is  too  much  for 
her,  she  mounts 
with  all-fours  on  the 
edge  of  the  jar  and,  watching  her  oppor- 


return  (9)  he  looks 
into  the  jar  to  find 
that  all  his  little 
fishes  are  gone,  and 
he  decides  that 
when  he  has  caught 
some  more  minnows 
he  will  make  sure 
that  they  do  not 
fall  a  prey  to  old 
puss. 

Nichol  Ellioft.  No.  8 


No.  6. 
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ITbe  Siinioi*  Salon. 

The  Junior  Sulon  has  been  most  satisfactory 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Each  class,  with 
two  exceptions,  h.ns  been  excellently  supported, 
and  the  prints  sent  in  as  a  whole  show  first-rate 
technical  workmanship,  and  in  many  cases  con¬ 
siderable  artistic  ability.  In  the  matter  of  num¬ 
bers,  the  landscape  class,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  was  the  most  popular,  250  entries 
coming  to  hand,  and  the  other  divisions  in  pro¬ 
portion  were  well  represented.  The  selection  of 
the  photographs,  a  by  no  means  light  task,  was 
managed  in  this  manner.  The  hanging  committee, 
consisting  of  the  editorial  staff,  went  carefully 
through  each  class,  landscape  being  taken  first. 
The  best  and  mediocre  were  sorted  out  and  laid 
aside  From  this  heap  another  selection  was 
made  until  a  number  considerably  over  that 
allowed  for  reproduction  had  accuimdated  It 
was  then  that  the  individual  luck  of  the  com- 
psti’ors  came  into  play,  as  ue  were  to  a  certain 
extent  controlled  by  the  shapes  and  sizes  <  f  the 
prints  in  order  to  make  up  the  pages  within  the 
regulation  size,  and  thus  it  came  about  that  a 
number  of  excellent  photographs  had  to  be 
reluctantly  put  aside,  their  inadaptability  to  the 
alloted  space  being  their  only  fault.  We  have 
happily  been  able  to  make  room  for  considerably 
more  pictures  than  we  at  first  anticipated,  but  a 
large  majority  still  remain  crowded  out  and 
unhung.  We  propose  to  use  these  when  suitable 
occasions  present  themselves. 

LANDSCAPE. 

In  the  landscape  class  the  average  of  work  was 
very  good  The  most  noticeable  feature  was 
undoubtedly  technique,  which  in  many  cases 
attained  almost  to  perfection.  Th  s  speaks  highly 
for  the  camera  and  lens  makers  of  the  day,  as 
well  as  to  the  manipulation  on  the  part  of  the 
operator.  The  finish  of  some  of  the  prints  was 
very  beautiful  from  the  shiney  point  of  view. 
Trimming  had  in  many  cases  received  con¬ 
siderable  attention,  and  the  pictures  thus  treated 
showed  what  advantages  could  be  obtained  in 
composition  by  judicious  use  of  the  knife. 
There  was  a  noticeable  paucity  in  the  matter 
of  startling  effects  of  lighting,  and  figures 
as  an  aid  to  general  arrangement  were  con¬ 
spicuously  in  the  minority.  We  did  not 
receive  one  actual  intentional  ''  fuzzygraph,"  but 
there  were  one  or  two  prints  which  might  quite 
unintentionally  have  laid  good  claim  to  the  title. 
The  ceriificate  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Lessey  Beard, 
Cleveden,  Somerset.  The  following  deserve 
commendation  on  either  technical  or  other 
grounds : — 

Messrs  J  H.  Maxwell,  J.  Plearney,  Chas. 
Nixon,  W  Grant,  Wm.  Blakeley,  W.  E.  Cart¬ 
wright,  T,  Stratton,  E.  R,  Martin,  II.  Gaze, 


S.  A.  Baker,  T.  Rickard,  P.  M.  Clarke,  Wm. 
Hodson,  junr,,  T.  D.  Motham,  A.  P.  Taylor, 
F.  J.  Matthews,  W.  E.  Owen,  A.  W.  Reed, 
W.  Shattock,  J.  Wills,  junr.,  T.  Parsons,  M.  M. 
Corbyn,  M.  B.  Patel,  J.  Cates,  W.  A  Locks, 
R.  W  Coates,  J.  Weir,  R.  Hawkins,  T. 
b'rancis,  junr.,  R.  F.  I'rideaux,  G.  Moor,  H,  C. 
Walsh,  G.  Dunford,  Rev.  H.  R.  Campion, 
J.  B.  Maclachlan,  F.  C  Law,  H.  L.  Richards, 
P.  A.  Greet,  and  Misses  J.  R.  Fooks,  M.  J, 
Weakley,  M.  Brotherhood,  M.  A.  Holding, 
M.  Glendening,  and  “  Ivy  Cottage.” 

GENRE. 

Of  course  we  could  not  expect  that  genre  would 
be  nearly  so  well  represented  as  some  of  the 
other  classes,  as  many  Juniors,  and  even  their 
elder  brethren,  consider  the  difficulties  which  lie 
in  the  way  when  such  pictures  are  in  contem¬ 
plation  insurmountable,  and  therefore  leave  them 
alone.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  really  the 
task  is  111  it  one  of  such  magnitude  after  all. 
There  are  a  hundred  and  one  simple  little  genre 
pictures  to  be  made  around  and  in  any  old  farm¬ 
yard,  and  there  are  dozens  of  men,  women,  and 
children  who  are  only  too  glad  to  act  as  models. 
Prints  by  the  following  are  commended  either 
from  the  standpoint  of  composition  or  originality. 
The  technique  of  the  entries  was  not  equal  to 
that  shown  in  the  other  divisions.  The  certifi¬ 
cate  is  won  by  Mrs.  MacGregor,  Clayton 
West,  Huddersfield,  and  the  following  receive 
honourable  mention  ;  — 

Messrs.  W.  M.  Dodson,  W.  M.  Downing, 
W.  T.  Mason,  J.  A.  Wilson,  and  Miss  M. 
Wedderburn. 

ARCHITECTURE 

We  did  not  think  the  architectural  division 
would  be  half  so  popular  as  events  have  shown. 
It  has,  it  so  happens,  been  excellently  supported, 
and  is  in  fact  next  to  the  landscape  division  in 
numbers.  Technical  considerations  are  of  course 
a  vital  point  when  architecture  is  in  question, 
and  the  work  the  readers  of  The  Junioy  have 
entered  for  this  class  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
We  can  truthfully  say  that  there  was  not  one 
print  submitted  with  which  we  could  find  any 
complaint  in  regard  to  exposure  and  manipula¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  a  good  deal  to  assert.  We  have 
decided  to  award  two  certificates  in  this  class, 
one  for  exterior  and  one  for  interior  work. 
Mr.  Ward  Muir,  of  4,  Victoria  Road,  Liverpool, 
carries  off  the  interior  certificate,  and  Mr.  H.  W. 
Asman,  21,  Fairfield  Road,  Bradford,  that  for 
exterior  work.  Honourable  mention  is  due  to 
the  following : — 

Messrs.  Geo.  Dunsford,  M.  Price,  Chas.  Nixon, 
F.  Froom,  E.  W.  Taylor,  W.  M.  Downing, 

J.  Bulbeck,  J.  B.  Flarrison,  A  H  Woodward, 
W.  J.  Ferguson,  J.  Wills,  junr.,  W.  T.  Mason, 
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J.  H.  Newburn,  and  Misses  M,  Rhodes  and 

H.  M.  Tapp. 

ANIMALS  AND  BIRDS. 

The  animal  class  has  found  numerous  sup¬ 
porters,  and  the  results,  speaking  broadly  are 
commendable.  Our  readers  have  given  more 
attention  to  animals  than  to  birds,  and  sheep 
seem  to  have  been  the  prime  favourites.  Cats 
were  at  a  discount,  and  although  horses  were 
popular  they  were  almost  all  taken  in  the 
attitudes  dear  to  the  hearts  of  grooms  who 
wish  to  show  off  the  points  of  their  charges  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  certificate  is  awarded 
to  Mr.  J.  Bulbeck,  2Z,  Sussex  Street,  Pimlico, 
London.  We  mention  the  following  names  :  — 

Messrs.  D.  D.  Munro,  R.  Stockdale,  G.  1. 
Gibbs,  C.  Jenkin,  E.  W.  Taylor,  H.  C.  Wood, 
E.  Everett,  and  Misses  O.  Tremayne,  Weakley, 
Rosa  Bebb,  Banks,  and  Mrs.  MacGregor. 

AT-HOME  PORTRAITURE. 

This  section  of  the  Salon,  although  perhaps 
not  equal  to  the  architectural  class  in  excellence, 
has  proved  fairly  satisfactory.  A  large  number 
of  entries  were  received,  some  of  them  very  good 
and  others  not  quite  up  to  the  required  standard. 
The  most  noticeable  feature  throughout  was  the 
lack  of  originality  in  posing  and  the  evident  self- 
consiousness  of  the  models.  Another  common 
defect  was  the  placing  of  the  sitters  against 
ornate  doorways  and  shrubs,  thus  distracting  the 
eye  from  the  principal  object  by  a  multitude  of 
minor  high  lights.  Under  exposure  was  apparent 
in  the  majority  of  photographs,  and  this,  com¬ 
bined  with  strained  development,  resulted  in  a 
chalky  appearance  about  the  hands  and  face. 
In  this  class  also  we  give  two  certificates,  the 
first  to  Mr.  P.  R.  Salmon,  Cambridge,  and  the 
second  to  Mr.  H.  Thompson,  21,  Inglewood  Road, 
Sparkhill,  Birmingham.  There  were  several 
other  pictures  besides  those  reproduced  which 
deserved  commendation,  and  the  names  of  the 
artists,  and  of  others  whose  prints  displayed 
some  merit  are  given  below  : — 

Messrs.  C.  S.  Parker,  J.  C.  Hunter,  P.  Sharp, 
H.  T.  Mawbey,  W.  M.  Downing,  E.  Rider, 
H.  Gaze,  H.  H.  Riggall,  R.  F.  Ashwin,  C. 
U’alrer,  A.  Simpson,  W.  E.  Cartwright,  G. 
Atkins,  and  Mrs.  L.  W.  Hitchmough,  Mrs. 
Me  Adam,  and  Miss  G.  Wright. 

INSTANTANEOUS  WORK  AND  HAND- 
CAMERA  SHOTS. 

When  the  Junior  Competitions  first  opened 
with  a  Snap-shot  Contest  last  season  we  had 
hundreds  of  prints  submitted,  and  therefore 
naturally  thought  that  the  hand-camera  section 
of  the  Salon  would  be  well  patronised.  But  this 
has  not  been  the  case,  for,  comparatively 


speaking,  only  a  small  quantity  of  work  has 
found  a  home  in  this  class.  This  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand,  unless  it  be  that  it  is  too 
early  in  the  season  for  hand-camera  work  Of 
real  instantaneous  photographs  pure  and  simple 
there  was  quite  a  famine,  and  even  those  which 
came  to  hand  were  not  very  first-rate.  The 
certificate  is  awarded  to  Mr.  L.  C.  Peel  Ritchie, 

I,  Melville  Crescent,  Edinburgh.  The  following 
are  the  honourable  mentions  : — 

Messrs.  A.  V.  Swift,  E.  W.  Andrew,  H.  D. 
Beaumont,  T.  H.  Cookson,  G.  H.  Clapham, 

J.  Oliver,  W.  Grant,  J.  G.  Aitchison,  H.  R. 
Champion,  E.  H.  Wilson,  L.  Spencer,  C.  R. 
Hodgins,  R.  Prideaux,  W.  Grant,  S.  J.  Tilly, 
A.  P.  Watson,  and  W.  T.  Madden 

CLOUD  EFFECTS. 

Some  first-rate  cloud  effects  were  sub¬ 
mitted.  Sunsets  were  of  course  predominant, 
rain  and  mist  having  being  religiously  avoided. 
It  is  astonishing  that  the  photography  of  clouds 
and  sunsets  is  not 
more  general,  for  by 
judicious  printing-in 
they  may  make  pic¬ 
tures  from  the  most 
common -place  and 
trivial  subjects. 

Ready-made  cloud 
negatives  may  be  all 
very  well,  but  there 
is  a  tendency  when 
one  possesses  a  very 
fine  commercial  one 
to  use  it  on  every 
occasion.  If  the 
photographer  had  a 
good  assortment  by  him  of  his  own  production 
he  would  not  be  so  liable  to  fall  into  this  error. 
Mr.  Ward  Muir  here  wins  another  certificate. 
The  following  are  the  honourable  mentions  ; — 

Messrs.  S.  E.  Keif,  N.  Oldridge,  Lessey  Beard, 
M.  Smith,  W.  Wilkinson,  and  A.  Glover. 

TRADES. 

The  trades  division,  although  not  large,  has 
turned  out  considerably  better  than  we  antici¬ 
pated.  Notwithstanding  the  novelty  of  the 
notion  a  goodly  number  of  prints  came  to  hand, 
and  among  these  were  some  decidedly  effective 
pictures.  This  is  a  class  which  only  needs  a 
little  encouragement  to  prove  itself  highly 
successful  next  year.  Our  readers  will  see  from 
the  reproductions  what  we  require,  and  we  trust 
to  receive  a  much  larger  and  more  representative 
series  of  pictures  for  our  next  Salon.  Mr.  W. 
Downing,  of  25,  Garfield  Street,  Belfast,  carries 
off  the  certificate.  We  mention  the  following 
names: — 
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Messrs.  P.  M.  Clark,  J.  Atkins,  A.  F.  North  24 
\V.  G.  Price,  L.  Sunderland,  D.  H.  Mitchell, 
and  Miss  May  Rhodes.  25 


CATALOGUE  OF  THE  PICTURES. 

*  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  have  been  awarded 
certificates. 

CLASS  I.  LANDSCAPE. 

1.  “Over  the  Hill.’’  J.  K.  Ewart,  Amhurst 

Villa,  Nairn,  N.B. 

2.  “  Spring.’’  W.  H.  Bibby,  86,  Whalley 

Range,  Blackburn. 

3.  “  Crossing  the  Stream."  Mrs,  McGregor, 

Clayton  West,  near  hluddersfield. 

4.  “  On  the  River.”  J.  W.  Maxwell,  Castle 

Douglas,  N.B. 

5.  “The  Old  Bridge.”  S.  O.  Mottram,  10, 

Tipthorpe  Road,  Lavender  Hill,  S.W. 

6.  “  The  Farmyard.”  W.  Barker,  Bowden 

Mill  House,  High  Wycombe. 

7.  “A  Corner  of  Windermere.”  E.  Rider, 

13.  King  Street,  Wigan. 

8.  “  A  Country  Street.”  Miss  E.  Blydt,  Rydal 

Mount,  Withington,  Manchester. 

9.  “  Duddingstone  Loch.” 

L.  I.  Wood,  Bramer- 
ton  Lodge,  Botch- 
erby,  near  Carlisle. 

10.  “  Down  the  Lane.” 
(Coupon  missing.) 

11.  “  On  the  Canal.”  The 
Rev.  W.  M.  Roberts, 
All  Saints’  Lodge, 
Blackwater,  Hants. 

T2.  “Duncraggan.”  Messrs. 
J.  and  H.  Christie,  13, 
Westercraigs,  Dennistoon,  Glasgow. 

“  Disciples  of  Izaak  Walton.”  J.  A.  Wilson, 
Knowehead,  Ballymena. 

“On  the  Braes  of  Balquhidder,”  R. 

Yerbury,  29,  Gilmour  Road,  Edinburgh. 
“By  Mead  and  Stream.”  R.  J.  Longley, 
13,  Clarendon  Place,  Leeds. 

“  The  Quay  Side.”  A.  Gray,  High  Street, 
Bridlington. 

“  Henley-in-Arden.”  Miss  G.  A.  Tate-Lee, 
II,  Gloucester  Square,  London,  W. 
“Autumn.”  J.  N.  Ewing,  3,  Abbotsford 
Place,  Glasgow. 

“  By.  Loch  Katrine.”  J.  N.  Ewing,  3, 
Abbotsford  Place,  Glasgow. 

“  A  Quiet  Pool.”  F.  J.  Matthews,  The 
Mount,  Pleshey,  Chelmsford,  Essex. 

“  An  Essex  Road  in  December.”  F.  J. 
Matthews,  The  Mount,  Pleshey,  Chelms¬ 
ford,  Essex. 

“  Prestbury  Church.”  Miss  E.  Blydt,  Rydal 
Mount,  Withington,  Manchester. 

“  On  the  Canal,  near  Apperley  Bridge.” 
F.  Nicholson  43,  Manningham  Lane, 
Bradford 
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“  See  where  the  Fish  jumps.”  (Coupon 
missing.) 

“  Winter.”  C.  Jenkin,  5,  Wellesley  Ter¬ 
race,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

“  The  Sunny  Hours  that  fly.”  E.  H.  Coder, 
16,  Plonyatt  Road,  Gloucester. 

“  Early  Dawn,”  Morecambe.  S.  Leach,  18, 
Stephenson  Street,  Gt.  Horton,  Bradford. 

“The  Way  through  the  Wood.”  J.  Snowden, 
36,  Abingdon  Street,  Manningham. 

“A  Quiet  Evening.”  E.  H.  Coder,  16, 
Honyatt  Road,  Gloucester. 

“  Norland  Clough.”  G.  Lloyd,  7,  ist  Avenue, 
Halifax. 

“On  the  Common.”  Rev.  B.  Holland, 
Spaldwick,  Huntingdon. 

“A  Shady  Lane.”  C.  Mercer,  Oaklands, 
Rochdale. 

“  A  Woodland  Torrent.”  Miss  E.  J.  Wright, 
153,  West  Kennington  Lane,  Vauxhad, 
S.E. 

“  Reflection.”  J.  W.  Button,  21,  Sprouston 
Road,  Forest  Gate,  London. 

“  On  the  "River.”  Nichol  Elliott,  South 
Sea  Cottage,  Coldstream. 

“  Bingley  from  the  Bridge.”  O.  Nicholson, 
12,  Cornwall  Terrace,  Bradford. 

“Lonely  Autumn.”  F.  H.  Firth,  ig,  Wer- 
neuth  Had  Road,  Oldham. 

“  After  the  Sail.”  C.  Stedman,  Manor 
House,  Weymouth. 

“Early  Spring.”  J.  K.  Newburgh,  Beach 
Terrace,  Widnes,  Lancs. 

“  The  End  o’  the  Rig.”  J  -  B.  Machachlan, 
Allan  Street,  Blairgowrie. 

CLASS  H.  GENRE. 

“  P'orty  Winks.”  Richard  Penlake. 

“  The  Village  Farm.”  L.  Beard,  Clevedon, 
Somerset. 

“  Baffled.”  D.  Munro,  Glen  Carron, 
Achnasheen,  N.B. 

“  Feeding  Time.”  S.  E.  Keif,  189,  South¬ 
ampton  Street,  Reading. 

“  Bless  you,  Sir!  Ad  the  Gents,  takes  me.” 
W.  Shattock,  Hidmorton  Vida,  Sneyd 
Park,  Bristol. 

“  Curiosity.”  H.  Chaplin,  7,  Bloomfield 
Terrace,  Pimlico,  London. 

“  Driving  a  Bargain.”  Mrs.  McGregor, 
Clayton  West,  near  Pluddersfield. 

“  Will  it  be  Fine  ?  ”  Peter  Eland. 

“  Anxious  Moments.”  H.  Chaplin,  7, 
Bloomfield  Terrace,  Pimlico,  London,  W, 

“  Waiting  for  the  Tide.”  W.  A.  Locks, 
Selsdon  Road,  Wansted,  Essex. 

“  Spare  Moments.”  J.  Pudan,  Oundle, 
Norths. 

“  Hastings  Fishermen.”  Rev.  W.  M. 
Roberts,  Ad  Saints’  Lodge,  Blackwater, 
Hants. 
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CLASS  III.  ARCHITECTURE. 

*53.  "  North  Aisle,  Cartmel  Priory.”  Ward 

Muir,  Victoria  Road,  Liverpool. 

54.  ■'  Gateway.”  W.  E.  Cartwright,  3,  Priory 

Terrace,  Louth,  Lincolnshire. 
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55.  ”  The  Temple  Bar.”  H.  C.  Walsh,  5, 

George  Street,  Euston  Road,  London. 

56.  ”  All  Saints’  Street,  Hastings.”  A.  V. 

Elsden,  Hovington,  near  Pulborough, 
Sussex. 

57.  ”  The  Village  Street.”  J.  B.  Harrison, 

The  Heriots,  Droitwich. 

58.  ”  The  Old  Packet-house,”  Robert  South¬ 

ern,  96,  Quay  Street,  Manchester. 

59.  ‘‘An  Old  Spring.”  W.  Hodson,  Junr., 

Lowther  Villas,  Ramsgate,  Louth,  Lin¬ 
colnshire. 

60.  ‘‘Richmond  Bridge.”  Miss  Edith  A.  T. 

Wright,  153,  West  Kennington  Lane, 
Vauxhall,  S.E. 

61.  “  The  Ring  o’  Bells  Inn.”  Ward  Muir,  4, 

Victoria  Road,  Waterloo,  Liverpool. 

62.  "  Strassgart,  Bergen.”  H.  Montgomery, 

150,  Princes  Road,  Liverpool. 

.  63.  ‘‘  Interior  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.”  A.  E. 

Searle,  322,  Oldham  Road,  Manchester. 

64.  ‘‘  Interior  of  Broughton  Church.”  Percy 

Sharpe,  Brant,  Broughton,  Newark. 

65.  ‘‘Norman  Doorway.”  Miss  E.  Blydt, 

Rydal  Mount,  Withington,  Manchester. 

66.  ‘‘Arch  of  Constantine,  Rome”  W.  D. 

Jeffrey,  25,  Belgrave  Road,  Birmingham. 

67.  ‘‘ The  Old  Arch  of  Campsall.”  W.  Dodson, 

Bettws-y-Coed 

68.  ‘‘Tewksbury  Abbey.”  Miss  M.  Woods, 

Blairmore,  Woodbury  Down,  London,  N. 
*69.  ‘‘  Heysham  Church.”  H.  W.  Asman,  21, 

Fairfield  Road,  Toller  Lane,  Bradford, 

70  ‘‘ Mount  Grace  Priory.”  H.  Parsons,  Zion 

House,  Northallerton. 


71.  ‘‘Brigham  Church.”  E.  Rider,  13,  King 

Street,  Wigan. 

72.  '■  Fountains  Abbey.”  H.  W.  Asman,  21, 

Fairfield  Road,  Toller  Lane,  Bradford. 

73.  ”  The  Cloisters,  Fountains.”  H.W.  Asman, 

21,  Fairfield  Road,  Toller  Lane,  Bradford. 

74.  ‘‘  The  Barbican,  Sandwich.”  Charles 

Nixon,  East  Greenwich. 

CLASS  IV.  HOME  PORTRAITURE. 

75.  ‘‘ A  Good  Old  Yorkshireman.”  C.  Spiegel- 

berg,  16,  Newington  Terrace,  Broughty 
Ferry,  Dundee. 

76.  ”  The  Daily  News.”  R.  Stockdale,  26, 

Mount  Preston,  Leeds. 

77.  ‘‘  An  Interesting  Story.”  Nellie  Glen- 

dinning,  Greenbank,  Muswell  Hill,  W, 

78.  ‘‘ Sweet  Mandoline.”  L.  I.  Wood,  Bramer- 

ton  Lodge,  Botcherby,  Nr.  Carlisle. 

79.  ‘‘Portrait  of  my  Father.”  Nichol  Elliott, 

South  Sea  Cottage,  Coldstream,  N.B, 

80.  ”  Dolly  and  I.”  Mrs.  McAdam,  Hampton 

Park,  Hereford. 

81.  ‘‘  Old  Friends.”  Miss  Paul,  38,  Greenhill 

Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

82.  ‘‘  Yon  cottager  that  sits  at  her  own  door.” 

D.  S.  Paterson,  Schoolhouse,  Inver- 
gowrie,  Dundee. 

83.  ‘‘  Mother’s  Boy.”  J.  B.  Harrison,  The 

Heriots,  Droitwich. 

84.  ”  Knitting.”  Matthew  Surface. 

85.  ‘‘Day  Dreams.”  Miss  Nellie  Clifford, 

Cam  Cottage,  Belturbet,  Co.  Cavan, 
Ireland. 
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*86.  ‘‘  A  Quiet  Pipe.”  P.  R.  Salmon,  Cam¬ 

bridge, 

87.  ‘‘A  Study.”  Herbert  Thompson,  21, 

Inglewood  Road,  Sparkhill,  Birming¬ 
ham. 
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88. 

89. 

go. 

*91. 

92 


93- 


94- 


“  My  Sister."  W.  Shattoch,  Hilmorton 
Villa,  Sneyd  Park,  Nr.  I3ristol. 

"  Frank.”  IHgby  Mottram,  lo,  Ispthorp 
Road,  Lavender  Hill,  W. 

"Afternoon  Tea.”  E.  W.  Taylor,  South 
Parade,  Cleckheaton. 

"At  the  Window."  H.  Thompson,  21, 
Inglewood  Road,  Sparkhill,  Birming¬ 
ham. 

"  What's  o’clock.”  Sydney  Fisher,  ii, 
Florence  Terrace,  Falmouth. 

.“Great  Western  going  up  and  Great 
-  Western  going  down."  P.  Sharpe,  Brant 
)  Broughton. 


CLASS  V.  HAND  CAMERA  AND 
INSTANTANEOUS. 

95.  "  On  the  Banks  of  Loch  Lomond.”  J.  and 

H.  F.  Christie,  13,  Westercraigs,  Den- 
nistoun,  Glasgow. 

96.  "  I  p.m.”  E.  H.  Coller,  16,  Honyatt  Rd., 

Gloucester. 
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97.  "  The  Gossip’s  Corner.”  Miss  H.  M.  Tapp, 

Naunton  Park  Villa,  Cheltenham. 

98.  "  Loading  the  Waggon."  E.  H.  Coller, 

16,  Honyatt  Road,  Gloucester. 

99.  "  Becalmed.”  A.  Chanter,  43,  Seymour 

Terrace,  Bradford. 

100.  Tug  returning  to  Harbour.”  Nichol  Elliott, 

South  Sea  Cottage,  Coldstream,  N.B. 

101.  "S.S.  Bear  off  Ailsa Craig.”  A.  S.  Wylie, 

93,  Manchester  Street,  Oldham. 

102.  "  On  the  Ball.”  J.  Kearney,  47,  Dale 

Street,  Liverpool. 

*103.  "  Throwing  a  Stone.”  L.  C.  P.  Ritchie, 

I,  Melville  Crescent.  Edinboro’. 

104.  Common  Objedts  of  the  Seashore.”  W.  F. 

Bartle,  14,  King  William  St.,  Greenwich, 
S.E. 

105.  "  A  Quiet  Spot.”  S.  J.  Tilly,  Junr,,  86, 

Munsell  Street,  Aldgate,  London. 

106.  "Mending  the  Nets.”  J.  Tims,  Cleeve 

Cottage,  Chessington  Road,  Ewell. 

107.  "The  Lodge.”  S.  A.  Baker,  loi.  High 

Street,  Ashford,  Kent. 


108.  "Bank  Holiday.”  W.  L.  F.  Wastell, 

South  Woodford,  Essex. 

109.  "  The  Seven  Sisters.”  The  Rev.  H.  R. 

Champion,  Cheadle,  Cheshire, 
no.  "  Solitude.”  P.  E.  Newstead,  Eccleshill, 
Bradford. 

111.  "A  Quiet  Nook.”  F.  W.  Barber,  35, 

Balfern  Street,  Battersea  Park  Road, 
London. 

CLASS  VI.  CHAMPION  CLASS. 

Not  supported. 

CLASS  VII.  TRADES. 

112.  "The  Quarry.”  A  Richardson,  458,  John’s 

Terrace,  Hove,  Sussex. 

*113.  "  Spinning  and  Carding.”  W.  Downing, 

25,  Garfield  Street,  Belfast. 

114.  "The  Market.”  The  Rev.  B.  Holland, 

Spaldwick,  Huntingdon. 

115.  "The  Rope  Dealer.”  Miss  H.  M.  Tapp, 

Naunton  Park  Villa,  Cheltenham. 

116.  "  A  Welsh  Fish  Wife.”  W.  M.  Dodson, 

Bettws-y-Coed. 

117.  "  The  Chair  Mender.”  Miss  Ethel  Blydt, 

Rydal  Mount,  Withington,  Manchester. 

CLASS  VIII.  CLOUDS. 

1 18.  "  Belfast  Lough.”  W.  M.  Downing,  Gar¬ 

field  Street,  Belfast. 

119.  "  Icicles.”  L.  Ingleby  Wood,  Bramerton 

Lodge,  Botcherby,  Nr.  Carlisle. 

120.  “A  Cloud-tipped  Hill.”  Norman  Ald¬ 

ridge,  Hamilton  House,  Southampton. 

121.  "  Sunset  over  the  Welsh  Hills.”  W. 

Griffiths,  Exton  Park,  Chester. 

122.  "Winter.”  D.  D.  Munro,  Glencarron, 

Achnasheen,  N.B. 

*123.  "  A  Summer’s  Evening.”  Ward  Muir,  4, 

Victoria  Road,  Waterloo,  Liverpool. 

124.  "A  Study  of  Light  and  Shade.”  W.  H. 

Bibby,  286,  Whalley  Range,  Blackburn. 

125.  “  The  Setting  Sun.”  Norman  Aldridge, 

Hamdlton  House. 

126.  "  Hastings  Pier.”  S.  Spencer,  North  Down. 

Wrotham. 

127.  "Clouds,  Hardanger  Fjord.”  H.  Mont¬ 

gomery,  150,  Princes  Road,  Liverpool. 

128.  "  Windermere.”  A.  W.  Cooper,  3,  Stanley 

Terrace,  Preston,  Lancashire. 

CLASS  IX.  ANIMALS. 

129.  "  Sir  Peregrine,”  his  portrait.  J.  Bul- 

beck,  22,  Sussex  Street,  Pimlico,  London. 

130.  "  Sheep.”  A.  Bedding,  33,  Aldebert  Ter¬ 

race,  Albert  Square,  London,  S.W. 

131.  "  Inseparables.”  Miss  L.  F.  Halliday,  21, 

Bolton  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 

132.  "A  Ploughing  Team.”  J.  M.  Ewing, 

3,  Abbotsford  Place,  Glasgow, 
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133-  "Ducks.”  J.  Bailey.  252,  Earle  Street, 
Earlestown,  Lancashire. 

134.  "  Swans.”  J.  H.  Cookson,  8a,  Market 

Place,  Wigan. 

135.  "  Cattle  Market.”  W.  M.  Downing,  25, 

Garfield  Street,  Belfast. 

136.  "A  Member  of  a  Social  Club.”  J.  M. 

Hitchmough,  5,  Moss  Lane,  Birkenhead. 

137.  "  Giraffe  at  the  Zoo.”  H.  E.  Dunn,  14, 

Carson  Road,  W,  Dulwich,  S.E. 

138.  "Man  and  Calf.”  L.  Spencer,  North 

Down,  Wrotham. 

139.  "In  the  Pasture.”  Miss  Janet  R.  Rooks, 

"Cheverell,”  Upper  Warlingham. 

140.  "After  Dinner — sit  awhile.”  Miss  Rosa 

Bebb,  Eastville,  Bristol. 

141.  "  Horse  and  Trap.”  Miss  J.  R.  Rooks, 

"  Cheverell,”  Upper  Warlingham. 

142.  "The  Sheep  Roid.”  A.  V.  Elsden,  Stor- 

rington,  Sussex,  Nr,  Pulborough. 

CLASS  X. — Not  supported. 


Xabouatoi^x 

A  rapid  redlilinear  is  the  most  useful  lens. 

Intensification  may  be  conduced  in  daylight. 

When  weak  developers  are  used,  development 
must  be  prolonged  in  order  to  obtain  density. 

Acetate  of  lead  and  sugar  of  lead  are  the  .same 
thing. 

Prints  always  tone  and  fix  best  and  quickest 
upside  down. 

Granulated  or  dry  sodas  are  about  twice  as 
strong  as  crystals. 

Developers  that  are  used  too  warm  or  those 
containing  too  much  soda  will  cause  fog. 

When  pyro  is  the  developer,  rocking  the  dish 
tends  to  give  increase  of  density. 

Wavy  marks  on  a  negative  are  due  to  dirty 
dishes. 

The  results  on  stale  plates  are  slightly 
improved  by  increasing  the  pyro  and  bromide 
in  the  developer.  Ammonia  tends  to  produce  fog. 

Heat  accelerates  and  cold  restrains  develop¬ 
ment.  Between  60  and  70  degrees  is  a  good 
temperature  for  uniform  results. 

Combined  baths  are  not  meant  to  give  blue  or 
purple  tones,  they  are  meant  to  give  reddish 
brown,  the  former  tones  should  not  be  attempted. 

When  ruby  or  yellow  paper  is  used  for  dark 
room  illumination,  it  should  be  changed  now  and 
then,  as  the  paper  in  course  of  time  fades  and 
lets  through  a  little  actinic  light. 


A  pint  of  saturated  solution  of  alum  with  an 
ounce  of  hydrochloric  acid  added  makes  a  good 
clearing  bath  for  negatives. 

Under  exposure  and  excess  of  bromide  in  the 
developer  are  the  causes  of  greenish  tones  on 
bromide  and  platino-bromide  paper. 

A  very  effedtive  way  to  remove  dust  from  a 
plate  before  putting  it  in  a  dark  slide  is  to  knock 
one  corner  rather  smartly  on  the  table. 

Drain  the  hypo  from  a  plate  before  putting  it 
into  wash.  It  will  help  to  prevent  softening  of 
film. 

Do  not  hurry  development.  If  a  negative  is 
worth  making  at  all,  it  is  worth  the  time  to 
develop. 

Stoppers  may  be  prevented  from  sticking,  by 
occasionally  smearing  them  with  vaseline,  a 
substance  which  does  not  affeH  the  chemicals, 

A  reduced  amount  of  the  accelerator  (generally 
No.  2  is  a  two  solution  developer)  reduces  the 
contrast  and  increases  the  rapidity  of  develop¬ 
ment. 

Do  not  use  a  pair  of  scissors  to  trim  your 
prints  but  get  a  cutting  shape  and  trim  with  a 
sharp  knife.  You  will  never  get  saw-tooth 
edges  if  your  prints  are  trimmed  in  this  manner. 

When  metol  is  used  as  a  developer,  either  by 
itself  or  in  combination,  the  developing  dish 
should  be  kept  in  constant  motion,  as  otherwise 
there  is  apt  to  be  a  deposit  on  the  negative. 

Negatives  should  not  be  hurried  through  the 
fixing  bath,  let  them  remain  a  few  minutes  after 
the  whiteness  has  disappeared.  They  cause 
endless  trouble  later  on  if  not  properly  fixed. 

All  photographers  know  the  trapped  fingers 
and  consequent  unseemly  displays  of  temper 
which  take  place  when  a 
camera  has  to  be  screwed 
on  to  a  small  walking  stick, 
or  alpenstock  tripod.  The 
following  simple  little 
devise  which  may  be  manu- 
fadlured  by  the  most 
amateur  carpenter  com¬ 
pletely  obviates  the 
difficulty.  Rrom  a  block 
of  half  inch  hard  wood  a 
long  pear-shaped  piece  is 
cut,  its  length  being  about 
four  inches.  In  this  two 
camera  screw  plates  are 
fixed  at  A  and  B.  The  A 
end  is  screwed  on  to  the 
projecfiing  screw  of  the 
tripod.  The  hole  B  thus 
projedls  and  the  camera 
is  fastened  to  it  in  the  usual  way. 
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©ui*  (IrUical  Column. 

Under  this  heading  the  Editor  will,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
criticise  photographs  by  any  readers  vvlio  care  to  send 
prints  for  that  purpose.  In  special  cases  failures  will  be 
illusirated,  witli  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fa<ft  that  the  bad  points  mainly 
are  mentioned.  Some  of  the  photographs  we  receive  are 
excellent  in  many  i  espedts,  but  we  consider  that  to  point 
out  their  weaknesses  is  of  much  more  value  than  to  extol 
their  virtues.  Prints  should  be  sent  flat,  the  package 
marked  ‘Critical  Column"  on  outside,  and  name  and 
address  of  sender  should  be  written  on  coupon  affixed  by 
one  coiner  to  back  of  print.  A  num-de’plume  may  be 
added  for  publication.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  prints.  Critical  Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from 
the  current  number  of  The  Junior  Pliolotjravher,  and 
accompany  each  print  sent. 

Obscura. — A  photograph  of  an  avenue  of  trees. 
There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  plain  grass  field  to 
make  the  pidlure  really  interesting.  Technically 
the  work  is  not  bad,  especially  the  finishing 
portions.  The  focussing  is  a  little  bit  wrong. 

Margaret. — A  very  satisfadlory  little  pidure 
indeed  just  wanting  a  figure  to  cover  up  the  bare 
place  in  the  centre. 

Gingerbread.  —  There 
was  sufficient  material  at 
hand  in  your  case  to  make 
twenty  photographs,  pro¬ 
vided  care  was  used.  The 
spot  has  many  piftorial 
elements  suitable  for  photo¬ 
graphic  work.  You  have, 
unfortunately,  tried  to  make 
the  view  too  comprehensive 
and  thus  spoilt  the  whole. 
The  print  is  overtoiled. 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Glenning.  SiWEL.  This  SpOt  WOuld 

doubtless  look  charming 
upon  the  focussing  screen  where  all  the 
colours  would  produce  a  pleasing  harmony. 
When  reduced  to  monochrome,  however,  the 
pidure  is  very  flat  This  may  be  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  lighting  which  is  not 
sufficiently  striking.  Your  technical  workman¬ 
ship  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

T.  B.  H  — Photographically  pleasing,  and  the 
pose  is  also  satisfadory.  The  expression  of  the 
lady,  however,  is  very  weak  indeed,  and  the  open 
front  door  forms  by  no  means  a  desirable  back¬ 
ground.  Apart  from  these  two  faults  it  is  a  very 
fair  specimen  of  home  portraiture. 

Glenning. — Immediately  one  sees  this  pidure 
one  exclaims,  “  What  a  wonderful  piece  of  tele¬ 
photo  work.”  Photography  cannot  lie,  oh  no, 
of  course  not.  The  stag  in  its  natural  habitat. 
Alas  for  photography's  veracity.  They  are 
wooden  or  composition  stags,  and  the  great 
bushes  are  not  what  they  seem.  The  artist 
deserves  great  praise  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  arranged  the  pidure,  and  the  ingenuity 
he  has  displayed. 


Greenhill  Gardens. — This  photograph  was 
sent  in  for  the  ”  Salon”  and  shows  what  a  little 
thing  makes  or  mars  a  pidure.  The  print  would 
have  been  excellent  if  the  boy  had  been  looking 
slightly  upwards  towards  the  left  hand  side.  The 
posing  and  general  composition  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired,  but  the  expression  is  so  meaning¬ 
less,  that  the  good  effed  is  totally  destroyed, 
Snapshotte. — Very  much  over-exposed  indeed. 
This  has  given  the  picture  the  effect  of  having 
being  taken  while  snow  was  on  the  ground.  If 
you  hold  it  at  a  little  distance  it  will  puzzle  you 
to  know  what  in  the  world  it  was  meant  for. 
Your  lens  is  good,  and  you  could  make  it  turn 
out  highly  satisfactory  work. 


Siibmittetl  for  Criticism  by  Greenhill  Gardens. 

Pen. — This  contributor  has  honoured  our 
artist  by  choosing  the  same  nom-de-plume  as  his. 
The  photograph  is  really  excellent  home  por¬ 
traiture  of  a  lady,  showing  brilliant  technical 
qualities  and  a  knowledge  of  art  of  easy  posing. 
The  hands,  however,  are  not  as  nicely  arranged 
as  they  might  be,  and  the  creases  in  the  back¬ 
ground  destroy  the  effed  considerably. 

H.  P.  S. — A  good  topographical  view  of 
‘‘Kirkstall  Abbey.”  It  has  no  pretensions  to 
prettiness. 

Bann. — A  beautiful  spot  and  well  taken.  It 
wants  a  good  half  inch  cutting  off  the  left  hand 
side  so  that  the  boat  becomes  the  centre  pidure. 
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Quinol. — You  should  never  take  a  group  or 
even  a  portrait  against  a  background  of  leaves 
as  considerable  effedt  is  thus  lost,  especially  if 
the  pidlure  is  looked  at  from  a  distance.  The 
posing  of  the  gentleman  and  child  is  satisfadtory, 
but  that  of  the  girl  is  not  nearly  so  good.  In 
the  matter  of  manipulation  you  have  been  most 
successful. 

Bromide. — This  is  a  good,  and  yet  not  a  good 
group  of  two.  Technically  it  deserves  the 
highest  praise,  and  the  arrangement  in  some 
parts  is  not  bad.  The  right  hand  of  the  lady 
nearer  the  spedlator  is  most  awkwardly  placed, 
and  she  is  holding  the  paper  in  a  much  too  un¬ 
graceful  manner.  Notice  how  charmingly 
natural  and  easy  the  left  hand  is  as  it  rests  on 
the  shoulder. 

Euryalus. — This  makes  the  most  of  a  not  very 
promising  subjedl.  The  tone  we  consider  very 
nice  indeed,  but  there  is  not  much  detail  in  the 
foreground, 

Bambo.  —  A  most  excellent 
piece  of  technical  workmanship, 
which  only  needed  trimming 
dovi/n  at  the  sides  to  make  a 
really  good  pidlure. 

Fenton. — Another  fair  topo¬ 
graphical  view  of  a  pidluresque 
cottage,  well  cut  down. 

Typo,  —  A  photograph  of  a 
bird’s  nest  fairly  artistic,  but 
not  quite  satisfadlory.  As  a 
natural  history  study  it  should 
be  very  valuable.  The  finish 
particularly  deserves  the  high¬ 
est  commendation, 

Dikko.  —  A  fine  pidlure  of 
Hardcastle  Crags. 

Attempt. — Your  photograph  errs  just  a  tiny 
little  bit  on  the  side  of  underexposure,  and  you 
have  evidently  strained  the  development.  It  might 
make  -a  good  enlargement  but  the  dark  trunk  of 
the  tree  would  come  out  as  a  black  mass.  Your 
other  print  suffers  from  this  same  harsh  black 
and  white  defedt,  otherwise  we  could  find 
nothing  to  complain  of 

Benohan  sends  a  passable  attempt  at  genre 
entitled,  “Are  you  thirsty  ?’’  It  is  spoilt,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  boy  on  the  railing  being  a  great  deal 
too  far  away.  He  ought  to  have  been  nearer  to 
the  other  lad  The  spot  where  the  photograph 
was  taken  lends  itself  well  to  the  pidlorial,  and 
the  models  we  think  C(>uld  be  made  satisfadlory, 
if  a  little  trouble  be  taken.  You  have  mastered 
technique  to  a  great  extent  and  we  should  advise 
you  to  try  again  with  similar  models  at  the  same 
spot.  Say  for  instance  let  one  lad  be  sitting  on 


the  seat,  and  the  other  be  giving  him  a  drink,  or 
let  them  be  catching  fishes  (beg  pardon,  tadpoles), 
in  the  stream. 

A.  H.  W, — Well  chosen,  but  badly  out  of 
focus. 

First  Attempt. — Considering  its  cheapness 
the  lens  of  your  camera  adls  most  efficiently.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  you  pay  attention  to  trim¬ 
ming.  There  is  a  misty  effedt  over  the  print 
which  is  rather  displeasing. 

Mirio — Photographically  magnificent.  To 
make  a  pidlure  of  it,  it  would  require  a  rustic 
figure  coming  down  the  lane,  and  the  white  sky 
relieved  by  some  printed  in  clouds. 

Hammock. — Good  in  every  thing  but  focus, 
but  villainous  in  this  respedt. 

Nemo. — A  portrait  very  fairly  lighted  and 
posed,  but  badly  vignetted,  and  disagreeably 
toned.  The  lady  would  have  looked  better  if 
she  had  held  up  her  hand  behind  her  head. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  T.A.H. 

T.A.H. — What  did  this  photograph  want  to 
make  it  a  picture  ?  Why,  trimming.  We  cut 
a  good  inch  and  a  half  of  bare  roadway  off  the 
bottom  before  we  sent  it  to  the  block-makers. 

Berkeley. — A  photograph  of  a  not  very 
artistic  cottage  taken  by  a  gentleman  who 
evidently  knows  how  to  use  his  camera  and  dark 
room,  but  is  not  good  at  choosing  suitable 
subjedts. 

H.  Nunn. — A  moderately  good  view  of  a  road 
through  a  Norwegian  Wood  Rather  chalky 
and  not  in  very  first  rate  focus. 

Fiddler  Will. — You  should  have  focussed  a 
little  bit  sharper ;  otherwise  you  have  a  fair 
photograph  of  its  class.  If  you  had  had  the 
camera  a  little  nearer  the  ground,  you  would 
have  avoided  showing  so  much  blank  space  of 
water  between  the  boats  and  the  opposite  bank. 
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Chola.— Here  is  a  photograph  which  only 
just  escapes  being  a  pifture.  The  idea  was 
excellent  in  its  simplicity  and  effectiveness,  and 
the  technique  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
plate  was  exposed  by  flash  light,  and  is  specially 
commendable  from  the  fact  that  the  harsh  and 
chalky  effect  so  common  in  such  negatives  has 
been  avoided,  and  a  large  amount  of  detail 
secured.  The  posing  is  quite  satisfactory,  and 
the  general  arrangement  by  no  means  bad.  The 
first  fault  is  that  the  figure  is  too  large.  The 
edge  of  the  dress  is  thus  brought  too  near  the 
margin  of  the  print,  and  the  envelope,  which  is 


Sulimittect  for  Crilicism  by  Cliola. 


almost  the  motif  of  the  composition,  is  almost 
lost.  This  gives  a  crowded  effect  to  the  whole. 
The  scarf  hanging  across  the  table  was  likewise 
a  mistake.  It  looks  likes  nothing  so  much  as  a 
surgical  bandage.  And  lastly,  how  could  a 
single  candle  give  such  general  all-round  illumi¬ 
nation  ?  In  the  theatrical  world  it  is  a  common 
occurence  for  a  halfpenny  dip  to  light  up  a  whole 
stage  some  forty  feet  square  The  phenomenon 
is,  however,  rarely  observed  in  real  life.  If  it 
were,  it  would  be  a  bad  look-out  for  some  of  the 
gas  and  electric  lighting  companies. 


M.B. — A  nice  "  something  from  nothing.” 
Print  in  a  sunset  sky  and  see  what  an  effective 
picture  you  will  have. 

Kit. — This  print  is  considerably  weaker  than 
your  last.  The  pose  of  the  child  leaves  much  to 
be  desired,  and  the  focus  is  considerably  out. 
The  mark  we  suppose  would  be  caused  by  a 
crack  in  the  dark  slide. 

A  Plodder. — You  must  never  expect  to  be 
able  to  take  a  satisfactory  portrait  with  twenty 
seconds  exposure.  It  may  have  been  easy  for 
our  forefathers  to  keep  still  and  look  pleasant 
for  that  length  of  time,  but  in  these  days  of 
Pocket  Kodaks  and  Kombis  it  is  asking  too 
much.  Your  negative,  even  with  this  lengthy 
exposure,  gives  no  detail,  and  we  should  imagine 
that  the  rcom  must  be  too  dark  for  portraiture. 
We  have  ourselves  obtained  passable  portraits 
a  few  feet  away  from  a  moderate  sized  window 
with  an  exposure  of  about  three  seconds 

Independent. — The  walk  suffers  from  lack 
of  definition  on  the  left-hand  side,  but  this 
may  be  due  to  the  printing  process.  The  pidlure 
of  the  ploughing  is  a  fine  example  of  what  may  be 
termed  a  little  too  previous  snapshooting.  You 
ought  to  have  waited  till  the  plough  was  in  view, 
and  to  get  the  whole  on  your  plate  you  should 
have  stood  further  away.  You  have  evidently 
shaken  the  camera.  The  walk  is  by  far  away 
the  best  of  the  batch.  The  composition  is 
passable,  although  a  little  stronger  foreground 
would  have  been  an  improvement.  You  have, 
however,  very  much  over-exposed  it. 

J  B.S. — A  fair  snap  shot  of  a  seashore  suffer¬ 
ing  from  over-development. 

A.H.W. — Afamily  group  rather  badly  arranged. 
The  spectators  seem  to  be  gazing  all  up  and 
down  the  place.  It  is  far  better  if  what  might 
be  called  a  commercial  group  is  in  contempla¬ 
tion,  to  arrange  them  so  that  they  all  face  the 
camera,  at  all  events  to  a  certain  extent. 

Fabrian  again  submits  three  prints,  which 
are  quite  a  little  oasis  of  originality  among  the 
other  somewhat  orthodox  photographs  sent  in. 
Taking  the  one  entitled  ”  Harry,”  we  have  a 
most  brilliant  example  of  the  rendering  of  flesh, 
and  of  striking  and  effective  lighting.  The  boy 
has  moved  his  head  a  little  which  rather 
detracts.  Apart  from  this,  the  photograph  is  a 
wonderful  production,  and  when  held  at  a  little 
distance  shows  an  almost  stereoscopic  effect. 
No.  2.  The  nude  figure  reclining  on  a  window¬ 
sill  has  in  its  elements  everything  necessary  for 
the  production  of  a  fine  pidlure.  There  are  two 
things,  however,  which  spoil  it.  No  fault  can  be 
found  with  the  posing  of  the  head  and  arms,  but 
the  inferior  extremities  are  rather  stiff.  The  left 
leg  for  instance  runs  in  an  almost  straight  line 
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from  the  body  and  parallel  to  the  window-sill 
and  sash.  If  this  limb  had  been  drawn  up  over 
the  top  of  the  other  conceive  what  a  much  more 
graceful  and  easy  effeft  would  have  resulted. 
The  second  fault  is  the  introduction  of  the  very 
evidently  painted  in  cloth,  which  defeats  its 
object  by  calling  attention  at  once  by  its 
artificiality  We  can  only  recommend  a  per- 
suance  of  this  class  of  work,  which  has  hitherto 
been  much  ignored.  No.  3  is  a  trifle  more 
commonplace,  although  it  displays  some  origin¬ 
ality.  The  right  leg  is  this  time  at  fault,  being 
much  too  near  the  camera,  and  therefore  much 
too  large.  The  water  looks  like  nothing  so 
much  as  milk. 


®uc  3e&itoi:’s  donter. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different  sub- 
jefts  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  The  Editor  will  answer 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters 
photographic  by  post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be 
enclosed;  but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  Editorial  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue. —  One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photograplur,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

At  present  most  of  us  are  leaving  our  ordinary 
avocations  for  a  few  days  in  the  country  or  at  the 
seaside.  Although  it  is  an  education  to  visit 
foreign  countries  and  remote  places,  yet  many 
undertake  long  journeys  to  visit  specific  places, 
when  there  are  charming  spots  within  perhaps 
20  or  30  miles  of  home.  There  is  a  marked 
tendency  to  undervalue  that  which  is  easily 
attained.  It  is  a  mistake  to  do  so.  There  is  no 
need  for  any  Englishman  to  leave  his  own  country, 
or  indeed  his  own  county  unless  he  desires 
scenery  with  some  marked  charadleristic,  as  for 
instance  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  the  water¬ 
falls  of  Norway,  or  the  lakes  of  Italy.  Even  on 
historical  grounds  the  statement  holds  good, 
though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree.  Let  us  hope 
however,  that  all  readers  of  this  magazine, 
wherever  their  wanderings  may  take  them  will 
attempt  to  secure  at  any  rate  one  of  the  prizes  in 
the  touring  competition. 

«  * 

The  new  edition  for  1896  of  Anthony's  Annual 
is  in  active  preparation,  and  the  English  edition 
is  expected  to  be  ready  about  the  first  of 
December. 

*  » 

* 

We  hope  the  Summer  Double  Number  of  The 
Junior  Photographer  will  be  acceptable  to  all. 
Speaking  for  ourselves  we  find  it  very  useful. 
Next  year  its  utility  may  be  still  further  extended 
in  channels  not  yet  thought  of.  The  expense 
attached  to  the  produftion  of  such  a  large 
number  of  illustrations  has  been  enormous,  and 


the  work  entailed  in  arranging  and  printing  them 
very  considerable. 

*  * 

* 

The  reproduction  of  Colonel  Stewart’s  pano¬ 
ramic  photograph,  which  is  the  frontispiece  of 
the  August  number  of  The  Practical  Photographer, 
has  aroused  much  interest  in  the  subject.  So 
many  requests  have  been  made  for  unfolded 
copies  of  the  picture  that  a  small  edition  has 
been  printed,  of  the  illustration  only  with  a  wide 
margin  of  paper  suitable  for  framing,  to  oblige 
subscribers.  These  are  sold  at  the  nominal 
price  of  6d.,  post  free. 

*  ■¥ 

* 

Next  month  the  occasional  column,  ”  Our 
Show  Room,”  will  be  resumed.  Manufacturers 
of  apparatus  and  specialities  are  invited  to  send 
in  particulars  and  specimens  of  any  new  goods. 

*  • 

* 

Just  two  little  grumbles  with  regard  to  the 
Salon.  Grumble  the  first  relates  to  something 
which  has  been  very  common  in  all  our  com¬ 
petitions,  and  which  we  have  had  to  refer  to 
be''ore,  namely,  the  almost  illegible  manner  in 
which  some  people  chose  to  write  their  names. 
Looking  at  the  coupons  we  find  everything  clear, 
lens,  stop,  etc.,  but  when  we  come  to  the  vital 
point,  the  name,  a  wild  and  meaningless  scrawl 
in  many  cases  meets  our  gaze.  The  reason  is  no 
doubt  that  the  writers  are  so  used  to  it  them¬ 
selves  that  they  do  not  think  it  worth  while  being 
careful  with  what  to  them  is  so  evident,  thus 
verifying  the  old  adage,  “Familiarity  breeds 
contempt.”  This  means  a  considerable  amount 
of  trouble  for  us  and  some  disappointment  to  the 
senders  when  they  find  their  cognomen  Smythe 
has  been  spelt  with  an  “i.”  However,  like  the 
Future  Mrs.  ’Awkins,  "they’ve  only  got  them¬ 
selves  to  blame.”  Grumble  the  second,  relates  to 
the  coupons  also.  It  has  become  fashionable  to 
utilize  little  tabs  of  stamp  paper  for  the  purpose 
of  attaching  them  to  the  prints,  a  most  insecure 
and  untrustworthy  method.  Two  coupons  came 
off  Salon  pidlures  either  in  these  offices  or  at  the 
block  makers,  and  the  artists  cannot  but  be  dis¬ 
appointed  when  their  work  appears  with  no  name 
in  the  catalogue.  The  best  way  is  to  paste  the 
coupon  diredt  on  the  back  of  the  photograph  in 
one  corner.  This  makes  them  perfedlly  secure 
and  leaves  us  plenty  of  room  for  writing  any 
instrudlions  we  may  have  to  give  the  process 
man  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  photo¬ 
graph. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  A.  P. — (il  Have  you  tried  vitreographine  ?  We  think 
this  would  suit  you,  it  is  a  capital  ink  for  writing  on  glass. 
(2)  To  entirely  clean  the  image  from  the  plate  without 
injuring  the  gelatine,  first  soak  in  the  ordinary  fixing  bath, 
then  add  a  few  drops  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
ferricyanide  of  potassium,  if  the  removal  is  slow  add  more 
ferricyanide.  (3)  The  process  is  too  long  to  give  in  this 


column,  far  better  make  a  transparency  first,  and  then 
from  that  a  negative.  We  will  consider  your  proposal. 

B.  S.— Mawson’s  Castle  plate  is  about  seven  times 
quicker  than  the  photo-mechanical  plate. 

W.  E.  S  — The  following  metol  formula  will  suit  all  kinds 
of  bromide  paper: — (A)  Metol  200  grs.,  sodium  sulphite 
4  ozs.,  potassium  bromide  25  grs.,  water  40  ozs.  (B) 
Potassium  carbonate  4  ozs  ,  water  40  ozs.  Mix  three  parts 
of  A  with  one  of  B. 

H.  Cl. — Muriatic  acid  is  another  name  for  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Inquisitive. — We  have  adfed  upon  your  suggestion  and 
print  an  article  on  the  subjetff  you  wish.  We  are  always 
pleased  to  know  our  readers  wants,  and  if  it  lies  in  our 
power  we  will  supply  the  information  needed.  Your  stops 
are  very  curiously  marked,  and  we  shuuld  advise  you  to 
remark  them  on  the  other  side  when  you  have  accurately 
measured  them. 

Ellena  Hellman- — If  the  negatives  are  thin  they  may 
be  intensified  by  mercury  and  ammonia;  if  foggy  and  fiat 
reduce  before  intensifying.  We  should  advise  you  to  take 
them  again  if  possible.  Have  you  tried  printing  them 
under  green  glass  or  light  yellow  tissue  paper? 

P.  Robinson. — A  good  indiarubber  solution  for  mounting 
P.O.P.  may  be  made  as  follows: — Pure  masticated  rubber 
80  grs.,  chloroform  or  benzole  8  ozs.  Shake  till  dissolved. 
Benzole  is  the  cheapest,  but  many  obje(5l  to  the  smell. 

S.  R — There  is  no  advantage  of  using  a  yellow  screen 
when  working  with  ordinary  plates. 

E.  D. — There  is  no  need  to  remove  gummed  backing 
paper  before  development,  it  does  no  harm. 

W.  Unwin. — We  have  frequently  used  a  hand-camera 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens  without  getting  permission,  we 
believe  it  is  only  necessary  for  stand  cameras. 

P.  M.  C. — The  curious  pink  tinge  on  your  pi(5tures  is 
caused  by  lack  of  gold  in  the  toning  bath.  With  Solio  and 
more  gold  you  would  get  better  results. 

G.  i3avis  — There  is  rarely  a  lens  made  which  is  entirely 
free  from  bubbles.  They  do  not  interfere  in  any  way  with 
its  working.  Glad  to  hear  that  the  enlargement  of  the 
Junior  will  meet  with  your  approval. 

F.  W.  Matthews. — Thanks. 

J.  A.  Wilson. — We  like  to  receive  a  long  letter  like 
yours,  it  makes  us  take  quite  a  personal  interest  in  you. 
We  trust  you  will  find  equal  scope  for  your  camera  in 
your  new  quarters  as  you  did  at  your  old  address.  It  is 
however  the  man  behind  the  camera  and  not  the  view  in 
fiont  which  makes  the  pi(5lure  to  a  great  extent. 

A.  Bidding. — We  are  obliged  for  your  good  opinion. 

J.  R.  Fooks. — Quite  right.  Your  work  deserves  the 
highest  praise.  We  certainly  recommend  you  to  enter  the 
various  competitions  as  you  have  much  to  gain  and  little 
to  loose. 

Frank  Allen. — Yours  is  the  first  complaint  we  have  had 
re  the  “Critical  Column"  and  we  have  received  many 
letters  from  subscribers  who,  like  Oliver  Twist  ask  for 
more.  We  try  to  write  the  criticisms  as  plainly  as  possible 
so  that  they  may  be  understood  even  without  the  prints. 
With  the  increase  of  price  we  shall  be  able  to  reproduce 
more  pi(5lures  and  thusgive  criticisms  which  will  be  more 
helpful  to  the  general  reader.  By  the  next  post  we 
received  the  following  from  a  Mr.  H.  Thompson: — “I 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  your  Junior  Photographer,  it 
has  been— especially  the  Critical  Column  abhough  I 
have  not  seen  any  prints  hitherto — of  great  help  to  me, 
and  I  eagerly  look  forward  each  month  for  its  welcome 
“  blue  and  white."  This  shows  hov;  vastly  opinions  differ. 
After  speaking  in  commendatory  terms  of  the  enlargement 
of  the  maga:'ine  Mr.  Thompson  continues — “  If  each  Junior 
would  get  one  subscriber  at  a  half-penny  half-farthing  per 
week  I  am  sure  that  that  Junior  would  receive  many 
cordial  thanks  from  him  whom  he  had  induced  to  speculate 
to  that  large  amount  for  the  benefit  of  the  instru(5tion  and 
the  delight  he  obtains  from  reading  the  journal."  This  is 
solid  pudding  and  we  consider  Mr.  Thompson  an 
excellent  cook. 

L.  S.  James. — You  confer  a  great  favour  upon  us  by 
distributing  any  spare  copies  you  can  get.  It  is  satisfadfory 
to  know  that  our  paper  meets  with  your  approval. 


J,  Crowther. — Your  print  will  be  criticised  in  due 
course.  You  cannot  do  better  than  continue  the  paper. 

J.  B.  Harrison. — We  are  glad  that  you  consider  the 
Junior  too  good  a  paper  to  give  up  at  the  year  end.  We 
shall  continue  to  improve  it. 

W.  Blakeley — You  ought  to  get  ihe  Junior  Photographer 
on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month.  If  you  will  let  us  have  the 
name  of  your  newsagent  we  will  communicate  with  him  on 
the  subjedt.  With  regard  to  your  second  little  grumble, 
the  comic  sketches  will  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  and 
your  wish  will  be  met.  Please  recommend  the  Junior  to 
your  photographic  friends. 

W.  R.  Brightman. — This  is  a  defedl:  which  is  common 
in  the  species  of  paper  you  name.  The  “way  out  "  is  to 
soak  the  prints  before  toning  in  boiling  water.  This  renders 
the  manipulation  easy  by  softening  the  collodion  and  there 
is  then  not  the  slightest  fear  of  chipping.  The  photograph 
is  excellent  but  we  cannot  say  ihat  we  care  for  the  masking. 

L.  Spencer. — You  will  doubtless  require  a  permit,  and 
your  best  plan  would  be  to  write  to  the  secretary  on  the 
subjedf.  He  would  give  you  all  particulars. 

Hand-Camera  sends  the  following  query  : — “  I  went  for 
a  walk  down  by  the  river,  and  there  I  took  a  view  of  the 
church.  Coining  down  the  bank  were  some  youths  ami 
girls,  and  they  got  taken  with  the  church.  I  have  seen 
them  since  and  they  say  they  will  have  me  up  if  I  show  the 
picture  to  anybody.  Can  they  do  so  ?  ”  We  have  consulted 
our  photographic  law  editor  on  the  subject,  and  he  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that  Hand-camera  need  not  go  about  in  fear 
ol  the  dungeon  and  the  rack.  If  young  peisons  will  walk 
down  river  banks  in  the  company  of  other  young  persons 
of  the  opposite  sex  and  there  happens  to  be  a  camera  about 
they  cannot  restrain  the  photographer  from  showing  the 
results  where  he  pleases. 

A.  Beginner. — It  would  be  impossible  to  reply  fully  to 
your  query  in  this  column.  We  hope  to  have  a  handbook 
on  the  subjedt  shortly.  Meanwhile  leave  the  thing  alone 
as  it  is  a  very  difficult  branch  and  very  unsuitable  for  a 
beginner  to  dabble  with 

Dealer. — It  is  illegal  to  sell  poisons  unless  you  are  a 
certified  chemist.  This  of  course  includes  poisons  in 
photographic  solutions. 

Wasters — Plate  makers  will  not  buy  old  negatives 
whether  clean  or  not. 

Carbon. — You  cannot  enlarge  diredt  on  carbon  paper,  ts 
the  paper  is  not  sensitive  enough.  An  enlarged  negative 
is  first  made  and  then  a  diredf  carbon  print. 

Poppy. — There  is  no  help  for  you.  If  the  gelatine  paper 
has  got  so  damp  that  the  sheets  have  stuck  together,  it  is 
useless  even  if  you  separate  by  redamping. 

W.  H.  M. — You  do  not  give  quite  enough  details  of  your 
method  of  working,  but  judging  from  what  we  have,  we 
should  say  your  first  lot  of  \  rints  were  very  much  over- 
toned,  they  must  have  taken  up  all  the  gold  and  so  left 
none  for  the  last  lot.  Always  pleased  to  help  you. 

Sam — The  formula  is  given  in  all  the  boxes,  didn't  you 
notice  one  in  the  Junior  last  month  ? 

SiwELL. — We  hope  to  have  an  article  shortly  which  may 
help  you. 

J.  B.  H'’Llings. — Your  fear  as  to  the  increase  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  pages  was  as  you  will  see  quite  ground¬ 
less.  We  think  you  will  get  your  money’s  worth.  In  any 
case  you  must  stick  to  the  ship  even  if  your  friends  leave  it. 
She  won’t  founder,  be  assured.  We  can  of  course  give 
no  opinion  upon  your  article  unless  we  see  it.  You  would 
do  no  harm  by  submitting  it  for  consideration. 

J.  Wilton. — We  regret  that  because  the  price  has  been 
raised  you  cannot  continue  to  be  a  subscriber.  We  have 
ordered  our  publishers  to  print  one  copy  less  per  month. 
Adieu,  Wilton ! 

N.  E  Holder. — The  March  issue  can  be  obtained  from 
the  publishers  for  3d.  post  free. 

J.  P.  Smythe.— Platinotype  paper  either  for  the  hot  or 
cold  bath  process  will  keep  for  several  months  in  a 
calcium  tube. 

We  thank  the  following  persons  for  their  kind  letters: — 
Messrs.  A.  E.  Small,  H.  E.  Hemphill,  G.  A.  Tate-Lee,  G. 
A.  Allan,  B.  Hussel,  S.  Foster,  F.  W.  Mathews,  N.  Goodes, 
A.  Cutter,  F.  Keath,  J.  Morley. 


THE  HELPING  HAND. 

No.  8. 

How  much  it  is  possible  to  learn  from  the  experiences 
of  others  most  of  us  are  able  to  testify.  “  If  only  I  had 
known,  what  mistakes  might  have  been  avoided,”  is  an 
every-day  remark.  It  is  with  the  objedt  of  profiting  by 
their  experiences  that  we  have  asked  several  amateur 
photographers  who  have  reached  a  few  steps  above  us  in 
the  ladder  of  progress  to  give  the  assistance  of  their  wider 
outlook  to  their  brothers  below.  That  the  advice  may  be 
put  into  explicit  form,  the  request  took  the  form  of  eight 
questions.  One  set  of  replies  is  published  each  month,  and 
a  pidture  from  the  camera  of  the  respondent. 

MR.  PETER  ELAND  PRESCRIBES. 

How  was  it  that  you  took  tip  photography  ? 

I  was  entrapped  by  a  five  and  six¬ 
penny  camera.  In  those  days  photo¬ 
graphy  was  regarded  as  a  mysterious 
art,  the  chief  ingredients  of  which  were 
believed  to  be  loathsome  and  poisonous 
messes.  My  family  tried  to  persuade 
me  nrot  to  dabble  amid  these  deadly 
chemicals,  and  inferred  that  I  should 
meet  with  a  violently  premature  death. 
I  still  survive,  however. 

What  helped  you  most  in  getting  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  ? 

An  ancient  wet  plate  worker  was  my 
friend  in  need.  He  had  a  studio,  and 
there  he  produced  some  of  the  worst 
poses  and  prints  it  has  ever  been  my  lot 
to  look  upon.  He  lent  me  his  dark¬ 
room,  and  although  he  regarded  dry 
plates  as  a  weak  invention  of  the 


enemy,  he  knew  a  little  about  them 
and  was  able  to  help  me  slightly.  I 
have  spent  hours  in  that  dark-room, 
wrestling  with  some  plate  to  which 
I  had  given  an  exposure  of  six 
seconds  in  bright  sunlight,  under  the 
notion  that  if  I  kept  the  cap  off  I  must 
get  an  impression  of  some  sort  on  the 
film.  I  shudder  when  I  think  of  the 
energy  I  have  wasted,  surrounded  by  my 
disused  silver  baths  and  stifled  by  the 
fumes  of  ammonia  -880,  while  I  rocked 
some  miserable  failure  into  oblivion  by 
the  gruesome  light  of  a  double  thick¬ 
ness  ruby  glass  window  six  inches  square. 
What  made  me  think  seriously  of  the 
art  side  of  the  question  was  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  two  pictures  in  The  Practical 
Photographer,  by  S.  N.  Bhedwar,  entitled 
“  At  the  Bath.” 

What  developer  do  you  generally  use  ? 

Hydroquinone  almost  always ;  and  for 
portraits,  amidol.  The  latter,  although 
it  gives  excellent  gradation,  is  apt  to 
produce  thin  negatives.  Many  accuse 
hydroquinone  of  giving  harsh  results,  but 
I  have  seen  and  have  myself  produced 
by  it  beautifully  soft  pictures.  I  consider 
that,  in  most  cases,  the  fault  mainly 
lies  in  the  lighting,  and  think  that  the 
developer  has  really  very  little  to  do 
with  the  matter. 
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What  is  youi'  favourite  paper  and  printing 
process  ? 

This  is  rather  difficult  to  answer,  as  so 
much  depends  upon  the  negative.  My 
ideal  for  a  good  negative  is  carbon.  For 
reproducflion  purposes  I  consider  un¬ 
glazed  P.O.P.  the  most  satisfacTory. 

Do  yon  prefer  long  or  short  exposures  ? 

As  a  rule,  short  ;  but  it  of  course 
depends  considerably  upon  the  circum¬ 
stances.  If  I  use  a  hand-camera  I 
prefer  rather  to  stop  down  than  quicken 
the  speed  of  my  shutter,  which  works  at 
about  a  30th.  I  mostly  use  this  speed 
with  //ii  or  //16.  For  figure  studies  I 
find  this  answers  perfectly,  as  I  can  get 
plenty  of  detail,  and  the  models  have 
not  time  to  move  perceptibly.  For  large 
heads  in  the  studio  I  use  the  same 
exposure  with//8,  as  I  prefer  under  rather 
than  over-exposed  portraits.  When 
giving  time  I  almost  invariably  consult 
an  exposure  meter,  which  is  one  of  my 
most  cherished  possessions. 

What  time  of  day  are  the  best  effects 
obtained  ? 

Early  morning  and  evening.  During 
the  long  months  I  think  the  best  times 
are  from  sunrise  to  ii  a.m.,  and  from 
3  p.m.  to  dusk.  No  pidture  can  be 
produced  at  mid-day  except  under  ex¬ 
ceptional  circumstances.  For  figure 
work  I  prefer  the  sun  to  be  partially 
obscured  by  fleecy  clouds,  as  a  good 
diffused  light  is  secured,  and  the  frown¬ 
ing  which  occurs  when  the  sun  beats 
diredtly  down  upon  the  models  is  avoided. 

What  is  your  favourite  branch  of  photo¬ 
graphy  ? 

Clumps  of  trees,  bits  of  the  “  something 
from  nothing  ”  class,  and  children  of 
either  sex  whose  ages  are  above  eleven 
and  under  sixteen.  Between  these  two 
ages,  the  figure,  for  child  study  purposes, 
is  at  its  best.  Before  the  first-named 
age  it  is  not  sufficiently  set,  and  after 
sixteen  it  is  apt  to  become  gross.  I 
prefer  fairly  well  dressed  children,  as  I 
do  not  consider  dirtiness  an  essential  part 


of  the  picffuresque.  The  dresses  worn 
by  youngsters  of  both  sexes  now-a-days 
are  fairly  artistic.  I  thank  Providence 
that  I  was  not  born  in  the  days  of 
pigtails  and  white  ducks. 

What  advice  would  you  give  to  a  beginner  ? 

I  enjoy  answering  this  question  hugely. 
I  like  giving  advice,  it  is  so  much  easier 
and  safer  than  performing.  To  begin 
with,  I  advise  a  stand,  not  a  hand-camera, 
quarter  plate  size.  It  saves  money. 
Secondly,  don’t  be  too  lavish  or  too 
careful  in  the  matter  of  plates,  these  two 
extremes  being  common  faults.  Thirdly, 
stick  to  one  speed  of  plate  (the  make 
doesn’t  matter,  for  all  are  good),  and  let 
that  speed  be  a  slow  one.  It  is  much 
easier  to  work  with  an  ordinary  than  a 
special  rapid,  although  there  seems  to  be 
an  idea  that  the  more  expensive  and 
faster  the  plates  the  easier  the  job  must 
be.  I  have  never,  except  when  I  had 
more  money  than  brains  at  my  disposal, 
used  an  “  XXXXXXXXX  ”  or  “  extra- 
greased  lightning  ”  brand,  and  when  I 
err,  which  alas  I  often  do,  it  is  on  the 
side  of  over-exposure.  Fourthly,  don’t 
stop  all  the  light  out  of  your  dark-room 
and  work  in  a  state  of  murky  uncertainty. 
A  perfedtly  safe  light  may  be  obtained 
by  using  three  sheets  of  yellow  medium 
over  a  window  two  feet  square.  Fifthly, 
don’t  merely  take  any  pretty  view  you 
come  across  without  giving  a  thought 
to  composition,  for  the  result  will  be 
unsatisfacffory.  Consider  lighting  and 
atmospheric  effedt,  and  be  not  dis¬ 
heartened  if  you  don’t  succeed  in  getting 
just  what  you  want  on  the  first  plate. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Robinson’s  wonder¬ 
ful  “  Storm  clearing  off,”  simply  rep¬ 
resented  one  negative  or  exposure,  or 
even  a  dozen.  Genius  is  a  capacity  for 
taking  infinite  pains,  and  this  applys  to 
successful  photography  equally  well. 
Sixthly,  the  very  best  tit-bit  of  advice, 
which  I  have  saved  to  the  last,  is  to 
recommend  to  the  beginner  the  perusal 
of  The  Junior  Photographer. 
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OUR  FIELD  DAY. 

No.  2. 

Dramatis  PersoncB. 

Matthew  Surface.  An  Editor,  carrying  a  Lizars 
Stereoscopic  and  a  May- 
field’s  Pocket  Camera. 

„  „  1  Two  Sub-editors,  armed  with  a 

Peter  Ei^nd.  I  Table  and  a  half  plate 

Richard  Penlake.  J  stand  camera  respedtively. 

Emma.  1  Sisters,  employed  for  the  occasion 

ZiLLAH.  )  as  models. 

Scene. — Greenley  :  a  Yorkshire  Manufafturing  Village 
Time. — The  Present. 

LTHOUGH  we  had  produced 
one  or  two  passable  pidtures 
on  our  first  Field  Day,  the 
difficulty  of  not  having  suitable 
models  had  constantly  proved  a  draw¬ 
back.  We  were  fairly  lucky  on  the 
previous  occasion,  but  it  would  have 
been  extremely  foolish  to  trust  to  chance 
a  second  time.  The  addresses  of  the 
two  boys  had  been  taken,  and  we  knew 
we  could  rely  upon  their  help  if  need  be, 
besides  which  there  was  also  the  old 
man  at  the  cottage  who  could  probably 
be  pressed  into  service.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  decided  that  a  complete  change 
would  be  advisable,  and  therefore  the 
services  of  two  little  girls  we  knew, 
named  respedtively  Emma  and  Zillah, 
were  secured.  Emma  was  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  Zillah  about  a  year  younger. 
They  were  therefore  of  a  suitable  age 
for  our  purpose,  and  what  was  more, 
from  a  preliminary  experience  we  knew 
they  could  pose  fairly  naturally,  a  most 
essential  qualification.  No  one,  however 
clever,  can  make  pidtures  from  children 
who  put  themselves  in  stiff  and  awkward 
positions.  Fortunately,  such  youngsters 
are  few,  and  innate  grace  is  the  prevail¬ 
ing  charadleristic  of  most  little  ones, 
therefore  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
man  behind  the  camera.  Some  photo¬ 
graphers  can  never  manage  to  get  good 
results  with  children  because  they  stand 
too  much  upon  their  dignity,  and  seem 
to  have  no  conception  of  the  right  way 
to  treat  their  models.  They  say,  “Now 
little  girl,  do  so-and-so!”  or  “Come 
here,  boy!”  and  the  children  thus 


addressed  feel  their  mental  inferiority, 
and  are  awed  into  rigidity.  We  were 
determined  that  this  should  not  be  the 
case  with  us,  and  in  the  first  place  made 
it  our  business  to  acquire  their  Christian 
names  and  to  use  them.  Then  we  were 
careful  not  to  make  too  childishly 
humorous  remarks,  for  there  are  board 
schools  nowadays,  and  sharp  youngsters 
know  a  lot,  and  can  easily  distinguish 
genuine  fun  from  silliness. 


Hide  and  Seek.  Mattliew  Surface. 


As  we  should  have  excited  remark  if 
our  models  had  promenaded  through  the 
town  in  full  regalia,  a  basket  was 
provided,  and  in  this  we  stowed  away  a 
couple  of  well-worn  “  pinnies,”  and  a 
pair  of  sun  bonnets.  With  this  simple 
wardrobe  a  quantity  of  changes  of  a 
most  pleasing  charadler  could  be  made, 
which  from  the  pidtorial  point  of  view 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  basket 
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itself,  as  will  be  seen,  proved  a  useful 
accessory. 

Our  destination  was  again  Greenley, 
for  there  we,  to  a  certain  extent,  knew 


On  the  Stile.  Bichard  Penlake. 


our  ground,  and  of  what  it  was  capable. 
The  day  was  rather  overcast,  and  occa¬ 
sional  showers  fell,  luckily  compensated 
for  by  fine  intervals.  We  took  our  way 
first  of  all  to  the  cottage  and  the  lane, 
for  we  had  decided  to  leave  the  contem¬ 
plated  river  views  for  a  future  occasion. 
Although  we  had  a  vague  notion  of  what 
we  required,  no  definite  programme  had 
been  arranged,  for,  this  being  the  first 
outing  with  special  models,  we  antici¬ 
pated  that  it  would  prove  little  more 
than  a  pioneer  excursion.  However,  it 
was  intended  to  produce  a  blackberrying 
picflure  in  the  lane,  and  we  felt  sure  that 
when  we  arrived  at  the  cottage  we 


should  see  accessories  and  surroundings 
which  would  suggest  endless  subjeGs. 

In  order  to  reach  our  happy  hunting- 
ground  more  quickly  we  took  a  short 
cut  through  a  bracken-carpeted  wood, 
which  served  the  double  purpose  of 
taking  us  straight  to  our  destination, 
and  sheltering  us  from  a  sharp  shower 
which  had  come  on  rapidly.  In  passing 
a  heap  of  boulders.  Surface  espied  a 
mass  of  rock  which  he  thought  would 
serve  as  a  capital  setting  for  a  picfture. 
The  children,  therefore,  donned  their 
costumes  and  were  arranged  in  “  hide- 
and-seek  ”  attitudes,  and  an  -exposure 
of  about  two  seconds  given  with  a 
small  stop.  The  artistic  qualities  of 
this  piGure  far  outbalance  its  technical 
merits.  The  pyramid  form  is  pleasing, 
and  the  lighting  effedlive.  The  exposure 
was,  unfortunately,  insufficient,  and  the 
consequent  straining  in  development 
caused  fog.  It  was 
determined  that 
another  exposure 
should  be  made 
under  more  favour¬ 
able  circumstances 
upon  the  same 
composition  on  a 
future  occasion. 

On  the  edge  of  the 
wood  was  a  rather 
pretty  tumble- 
down  stile,  and  we 
must  needs  stop 
and  try  a  plate  on 
it.  There  was  no 
definite  idea  as  to 
the  motive  of  the 
piddure,  and  the 
result  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  exampleofthat 
every-day  thought¬ 
less  class  of  work 
which  is  so  common.  What  the  girls 
are  supposed  to  be  doing  is  a  mystery. 
One  is  holding  out  a  bunch  of  flowers  for 
the  other  to  smell  at,  though  why  we 


A  Good  Failure. 

Peter  E 
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allowed  her  to  get  on  the  gate  to  do  so, 
and  thus  continue  the  upright  line  of  the 
post,  is  inconceivable.  Imagine  how 
much  better  this  photograph  would  have 
looked  with  only  one  child  on  the  gate, 
or  if  the  other  had  been  laughingly 
asking  toll. 

The  blackberrying  pidlure  in  the  lane 
was  not  realised,  for  when  we  reached 
the  spot  a  cloud  hung  across  the  sky, 
prohibiting  effedtual  photography  under 


two  meadows  were  divided  by  a  broken 
hedge.  One  field  was  a  little  higher 
than  the  other,  and  to  make  access 
between  the  two  easier  a  few  rough 
steps  had  been  made  from  undressed 
stones,  giving  a  very  pidlorial  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  screen.  The  hedge  on  the 
left  formed  a  pleasing  balance  to  the 
girls.  The  resulting  photograph  was, 
unfortunately,  a  failure,  for  the  artist 
was  too  much  engrossed  in  manipulating 


Watcliinj  the  Fishes. 


the  trees.  We  did  not  care  to  waste 
time  by  waiting  till  this  had  passed,  and 
therefore,  without  more  ado,  we  struck 
across  a  path  which  lay  through  some 
fields,  and  which  seemed  to  traverse  a 
desirable  photographic  country.  Here 
Eland  found  a  fine  background  which 
suggested  a  “  skylark  ”  pidture  to  him, 
and  he  immediately  set  about  arranging 
it.  The  position  chosen  was  just  where 


I^icliard  Penlake. 

his  camera  to  notice  that  the  girl  with 
the  basket  had  moved  her  head,  and  was 
wearing  a  strained  expression.  It  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  many  slips 
which  occur  between  the  photographic 
cup  and  the  lip. 

Penlake’s  exposure  a  few  minutes 
later  must  rank  as  the  pidture  of  the 
day.  He  calls  it  “  Watching  the  fishes,” 
although  there  were  assuredly  no  fishes. 
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or  even  tadpoles,  in  the  somewhat  dirty 
after  stream  which  ran  under  the  bridge, 
having  turned  a  small  mill  a  few  yards 
further  up-stream.  Photographically 
and  artistically  it  is  very  good,  and 
nobody  would  have  believed  that  such  a 
pretty  spot  could  exist  in  proximity  to 
such  surroundings.  Printed  in  green 
carbon  it  looks  admirable. 

Arrived  at  the  habitation  of  our  old 
man  we  knocked,  but  were  received 
coldly,  for  there  were  signs  of  a  general 
cleaning  down  being  in  progress.  They 
were  good  enough,  however,  to  diredt 
us  to  another  house  where  we  might 
have  tea.  This  cottage  stood  almost 
on  the  edge  of  a  steep  ravine  cut  out  by 
the  river.  On  the  side  of  this  ravine 


Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  Richard  Penlake. 

were  one  or  two  great  trees,  and  some 
more  overhung  the  building  itself,  while 
between  the  edge  of  the  slope  and  the 


house  was  a  narrow  path.  Joined  on  to 
the  regular  cottage  was  what  had  once 
been  a  smaller  one,  but  this  was  in  a 


“No  Name.”  Peter  Eland. 


state  of  ruin.  We  entered  the  kitchen, 
or  “  house,”  as  it  is  termed,  of  the 
inhabitated  portion,  and  found  it  to  be  a 
clean  low  room  with  an  oak  ceiling. 
From  this  ceiling  depended  a  creel,  an 
arrangement  like  a  square  harp  laid  flat, 
and  upon  this  was  hung  the  family  wash, 
the  few  strings  which  were  left  vacant 
being  devoted  to  the  thin  oat  cakes  so 
popular  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
which  are  allowed  to  dry  along  with 
the  clothes.  A  grandfather’s  clock 
ticked  solemnly  away  in  one  corner,  and 
a  chest  of  drawers  with  a  glass-doored 
cupboard  on  the  top,  through  which  the 
best  china  things  could  be  seen, 
occupied  a  prominent  position.  There 
was  a  large  hreplace,  and  on  each  end  of 
the  mantelshelf  above  it  sat  a  couple  of 
effigies  presumably  representing  cats, 
along  with  two  bright  brass  candle¬ 
sticks,  and  a  young  man  and  woman  of 
the  milking  persuasion,  who  leaned 
gracefully  against  a  solid-looking  cow  of 
shining  ware.  There  was  also  a  tiny 
window  with  a  red  half  curtain  across 
it,  and  a  quantity  of  flowering  geraniums 
arranged  in  pots  across  the  broad  sill, 
ft  would  have  made  a  good  interior. 
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We  refreshed  ourselves  with  tea  (out 
of  the  best  china  cups),  and  then 
devoted  our  energies  to  the  produdtion 
of  a  Red  Riding  Hood  pidfure. 

This  was  Penlake’s  idea,  and  turned 
out  well  with  the  exception  of  the 
expression.  Zillah  had  a  habit  of 
pursing  up  her  lips,  under  the  delusive 
impression  that  by  so  doing  she  kept 
herself  stiller,  and  she  was  engaged  in 
this  performance  when  the  exposure 
was  made.  Of  course,  this  should  have 
been  watched  for,  but  until  one  has 
tried  it  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe 
how  many  little  points  have  to  be  looked 
to  when  genre  pidtures  are  in  progress 
of  construdfion.  The  photographer  who 
essays  such  a  task 
must  combine  the 
patience  of  Job 
with  the  eyes  of 
Argus,  and  the  in¬ 
tuition  of  Sherlock 
Holmes. 

It  was  then 
Eland’s  turn  to 
make  another  pur¬ 
poseless  picture. 
The  composition  is 
fair,  and  the  view 
lends  itself  well  to 
photography.  The 
children  are  in  a  good  position  and  the 
right  size,  but  what  are  they  supposed  to 
be  up  to  ?  The  girl  on  the  right  is  in 
an  excellent-  attitude.  Think  what  a 
superior  effedt  would  have  resulted  if  the 
other  child  had  been  kneeling  on  the 
grass  and  holding  up  her  hand  with  a 
bunch  of  daisies  in  it,  or  even  if  the 
present  attitudes  had  been  maintained, 
but  a  cup  of  water  had  been  substituted 
for  the  basket.  As  it  stands  at  present, 
the  view  would  have  been  better  without 
figures  at  all. 

The  photograph  showing  how  a 
pidture  is  made  was  the  result  of  a  snap 
by  Surface.  The  trio  had  solemnly 
sworn  that  they  would  take  each  other 


in  the  adt,  “  unbe¬ 
known,”  as  Mrs. 

Gamp  has  it,  and 
Surface  scored  by 
having  the  first  shot, 
which  represents 
Eland  composing 
what  he  believed 
would  be  a  great 
pidture,  and  which  he 
intended  to  entitle 
“  Lying  in  wait.” 

The  about-to-be-pro- 
duced'  pidture,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  come  off 
satisfadtorily.  The 
reprodudtion  is  a  bit 
cut  from  it,  and  in  it 
is  shown  the  secret  of 
future  success  in  the  germ.  The  secret 
lies  in  that  smile.  It  is  not  a  pretty  one, 
but  it  is  very  convincing.  It  shows  that  if 
you  call  up  a  smile  like  that  upon  the 
face  of  your  model,  the  barrier  of 
restraint  is  broken  down,  and  that  the 
rest  will  be  easy,  for  you  can  get  that 
child  to  do  anything,  and  do  it  naturally, 
without  diffidence.  The  conquest  im¬ 
plied  by  that  expression  was  a  happy 
omen,  which  brought  our  second  Field 
Day  to  a  close  in  a  most  encouraging 
manner. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Customer  to  chemist  after  photographic  pur¬ 
chase  ;  “  Now  sir  !  I  want  to  consult  you,  I  am 
suffering  from  very  tender  gums.  What  would 
you  recommend  me  to  use?”  Chemist,  absent 
minded:  ‘‘You’ll  find  a  solution  of  alum  will 
harden  the  film  admirably.” 

Punch’s  joke  of  the  Briton  who  confounded  the 
metric  system  and  instead  of  asking  the  price  of 
sausages  per  kilogramme,  asked  how  much  they 
were  per  kilometre,  is  very  ancient,  but  frequently 
crops  up  in  a  different  form.  Down  south  the 
other  day  a  gentleman  who  had  bought  a  second¬ 
hand  French  camera,  astonished  the  local  Anglo- 
French  chemist  by  asking  for  a  box  of  plates  12 
kilometres  by  16^.  Centimetres  were  supplied 
without  comment,  and  serenity  reigned  around. 


How  a  Picture  is  Made. 

Matthew  Surface. 
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K  A  L  L  I  T  Y  F  E  . 

Richavd  Penlahe. 

OW  that  the  dark  evenings  are 
approaching  some  of  us  are  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  to  .spend 
a  little  spare  time.  We  have 
perhaps  got  all  the  lantern  slides  needed, 
done  all  our  enlarging,  etc.,  and  are 
looking  out  for  “  something  new.”  To 
such  1  would  say,  “  Take  up  the  Kalli- 
type  process.”  The  first  question  which 
arises  is — What  is  kallitype  ?  It  is  a 
charming  printing  process  which  does 
not  attradl  halt  the  attention  it  deserves. 
It  gives  results  like  platinotype,  the 
materials  are  cheaper,  and  it  is,  I  believe, 
the  only  process  that  will  give  an  en¬ 
graving  black  image  from  a  thin  nega¬ 
tive.  The  prints  are  not  so  permanent 
as  platinotype,  but  more  so  than  any 
process  in  which  silver  is  employed.  It 
is  not  a  printing-out  process,  but  one  in 
which  the  picture  is  developed,  this  is 
no  disadvantage,  quite  the  reverse,  as 
the  developer  may  be  varied  to  suit 
different  densities  of  negatives  and  the 
sensitizing  solution  may  be  applied  to 
any  paper.  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  gives 
the  following  sensitizing  solution  : — 


Neutral  ferric  oxalate .  75  grs. 

Silver  nitrate .  30  ,, 

Water  up  to  .  i  oz. 


Any  good  plain  paper  may  be  used. 
Rives  paper  is  recommended  for  small 
work,  and  for  large  work — say  above 
whole  plate — rough  drawing  paper  is 
specially  suitable.  There  is  enough  solu¬ 
tion  here  to  coat  ten  square  feet  of  smooth 
paper  or  five  square  feet  of  rough.  Lay 
the  paper  to  be  sensitized  on  a  sheet  of 
glass  or  a  clean  board,  pour  a  few  drops 
of  the  solution  on  to  it  and  rapidly 
spread-  over  the  surface  with  a  pad  of 
cotton  wool,  causing  the  strokes  to  cross 
until  an  even  surface  is  got.  However 
careful  one  is  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
avoid  streaks,  but  if  these  are  few  they 
will  not  show  in  the  finished  print. 


Hang  up  the  paper  for  one  minute,  then 
dry  in  front  of  a  clear  fire,  as  rapidly  as 
consistent  with  its  not  getting  hot,  as  it 
is  liable  to  fog  if  unduly  heated. 

Paper  so  prepared  will  keep  for  several 
days  in  any  ordinary  wrapping,  but  if 
required  to  keep  much  longer  a  calcium 
tube  is  necessary. 

Printing  is  done  in  the  ordiirary  print¬ 
ing  frame,  the  time  taken  being  about 
one-third  that  needed  for  ordinary  paper. 
The  image  is  visible,  and  has  the  exadl 
appearance  of  the  image  in  the  platino¬ 
type  process,  i.e.,  the  paper  is  of  a  lemon 
yellow  tint,  due  to  the  ferric  oxalate, 
and  the  image  is  a  yellow  with  a  little 
grey  in  it,  but  still  not  much  different  in 
tint,  so  that  it  is  naturally  very  faint, 
while  the  finer  details  are  not  visible  at 
all. 

Development  is  performed  by  flowing 
one  of  the  following  developers  over  the 
surface  of  the  paper,  just  as  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  dry  plate  : — 

Developer  for  a  Wann  Black.  —  A 
saturated  solution  of  borax  10  ounces, 
rochelle  salt  i  ounce. 

Developer  for  Engraving  Black. — A  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  acetate. 

Restrainer. — A  i  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  bichromate. 

The  effecT  of  the  restrainer  is  very 
marked.  Without  it  the  prints  are 
liable  to  become  flat  and  to  have  dirty 
whites.  The  least  that  is  needed  is  7  or 
8  drops  to  each  ounce  of  solution  used, 
and  no  more  than  this  should  be  used 
for  prints  from  good  negatives,  but 
when  the  negative  is  very  thin  more  of 
the  restrainer  may  be  added,  30  drops 
per  ounce  doing  no  harm  providing  the 
exposure  has  been  correspondingly  in¬ 
creased.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to 
get  brilliant  prints  from  negatives  that 
are  too  poor  fo  give  a  print  by  any  other 
process. 

The  image  develops  from  a  pale 
yellow  colour  to  a  black  in  a  few 
seconds,  but  if  the  print  be  at  once 
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removed  from  the  dish  it  will  be  found 
that  the  high  lights  are  yellow.  When 
the  first  bath  be  used  the  print  must 
remain  for  about  ten  minutes,  during 
which  time  it  will  be  observed  that  no 
further  developing  adtion  takes  place, 
but  the  yellowness  is  removed.  Though 
the  developer  can  be  altered  to  suit 
different  negatives,  or  even  to  a  certain 
extent  to  compensate  for  error  in  ex¬ 
posure,  the  result  cannot  be  modified  in 
any  way  when  once  the  print  is  in  the 
developer. 

In  using  smooth  paper  a  number  of 
prints  may  be  developed  in  the  same 
solution,  pouring  the  developer  into  a 
measuring  glass  as  soon  as  one  print  is 
developed,  placing  an  undeveloped  one 
on  the  top  of  the  latter,  and  returning 
the  developing  solution,  the  prints 
should  be  kept  moving  as  when  toning. 
When  rough  paper  is  used  this  method 
is  not  advisable,  as  the  image  gets 
rubbed  and  causes  a  mottled  appearance. 

If,  however,  the  second  developer  be 
used,  the  print  should,  when  dark 
enough,  be  placed  for  a  few  minutes  in 
a  clearing  bath  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  potassium  oxalate. 

Whichever  developer  be  used  the 
next  process  is  washing  in  two  or  three 
changes  of  water.  After  which  fix  in 


Ammonia  '880  .  J  oz. 

Water .  i  pint. 


Allow  the  prints  to  remain  therein  for 
15  minutes,  then  wash  for  half-an- 
hour. 

The  process  is  exceedingly  simple, 
and  one  that  an  amateur  with  a  little 
spare  time  on  his  hands  should  take 
up. 

A  landscape  should  include  five  important 
items  ;  these  are — foreground,  middle  distance, 
distance,  sky  and  principal  objedl. 

Briefly  stated,  the  law  of  the  horizon  line  in  a 
landscape,  is  that  it  should  be  one  third  from  the 
top  of  the  pifture  or  one  third  from  the  bottom, 
never  (or  very  rarely)  in  the  centre 


ANIMAL  STUDIES. 

Nellie  Clifford. 

HERE  is  not  a  doubt  about  it — 
to  make  successful  photo¬ 
graphs  of  animals — a  good 
hand -camera  is  almost  a 
necessity.  Now  a  good  hand-camera  is 
what  I  do  not  possess,  so  these  few 
hints  are  to  the  amateur  who,  like  my¬ 
self,  attempts  the  fascinating  pursuit 
with  a  stand  camera,  and  who,  I  hope 
(for  the  sake  of  his  friends  and  relations), 
unlike  myself,  keeps  his  temper  when 
the  desired  model  walks  quietly  out  of 
the  picture.  After  few  successes  and 
many  failures  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
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elusion  that  it  is  almost  an  impossibility 
to  make  a  successful  piHure  of  a  cat 
without  a  hand-camera.  Perhaps  I  am 
unfair  in  judging  all  cats  by  my  own — 
perhaps  “Baba”  gives  himself  airs  on 
the  strength  of  being  a  Persian,  but 
certainly  I  have  wasted  and  spoiled 
more  plates  over  him  than  on  any  other 
subject  since  I  began  photography.  He 
seems  to  have  the  strongest  objection  to 
the  camera,  and  sometimes  even  when 
asleep,  and  I  have  crept  up  and  focussed 
him,  he  has  suddenly  become  aware  of 
the  one  eye  levelled  at  him,  and  at  the 
critical  moment  has  got  up  and  walked 
away  with  the  air  of  one  most  injured, 
making  me  feel  really  small  at  having 
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dared  to  disturb  his  slumbers.  This 
has  happened  so  often  that  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  he  pretends  to  be 
asleep  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  how 
often  he  can  try 
my  temper. 

I  always  think 
unless  there  is 
some  objeift  in 
having  them 
otherwise,  animals 
look  better  photo¬ 
graphed  by  them¬ 
selves.  When  I  say 
an  objedt,  I  mean 
there  is  nothing  amiss 
in  a  sportsman  with 
sporting  dogs,  cattle 
being  driven  home  by 
a  herdsman,  a  child 
with  kittens  in  her 
lap  and  cat  beside  her,  all  these  have 
the  same  objedt  in  view — of  making  a 
picture.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man 
holding  a  dog  by  the  collar  to  keep  it 
still,  a  lady  holding  a  cat  up  in  a  strained 
position,  and  such  like  poses,  are 
generally  failures  as  portraits,  and 
strained  positions  for  the  animals.  Now 
to  go  to  work  :  as  we  have  commenced 
with  cats  we  will  continue — as  to  the 
easiest  way  of  taking  them.  One  rather 
pretty  way,  and  quite  the  easiest,  is  to 
bring  out  a  saucer  of  milk  to  a  suitable 
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place,  where  there 


IS 


good 


light,  and 


place  it  on  a  fairly  high  table  or  box. 
Bring  the  camera  and  lower  it  almost 
level  with  the  table,  and  focus  the 
saucer,  leaving,  of  course,  room  for  the 
cat  ;  put  in  the  dark  slide  and  have 
everything  ready  before  getting  the  cat. 
When  this  is  done  bring  it  to  the  milk, 
and  expose  plate.  In  eating  meat,  cats, 
as  a  rule,  turn  their  head  from  side  to 
side,  but  are  usually  quiet  when  drink¬ 
ing.  However,  some  cats  do  move 
their  heads  up  and  down,  and  for  them 
there  remains  nothing  but  to  watch  one’s 
opportunity.  Having  seized  a  favourable 


moment  when  puss  is  in  a  nice  attitude 
on  some  convenient  wall  or  window-sill, 
bring  out  the  camera  and  settle  it  as 
silently  and  quickly  as  possible,  for  puss 
is  wont  to  regard  it  with  an  unfavourable 
eye. 

Just  before  uncapping  the  lens,  scrape 
your  fingers  along  the  bellows  under  the 
focussing  cloth,  imitative  of  a  mouse, 
and  the  cat’s  attention  will  probably  be 
arrested  by  the  noise.  Fig.  i  was  taken 
in  that  way. 

Dogs  are  ever  so  much  better  models, 
and  sometimes  seem  to  enjoy  the  fun  as 
much  as  anyone  —  illustration  fig.  2. 
Our  fox-terrier,  “  Vic,”  would  stay  quiet 
for  an  unconscionable  time,  gazing  at 
you  with  cocked  ears  if  you  said  “Sugar,” 
and  put  your  hand  to  your  mouth,  and 
putting  your  hand  in  your  pocket  and 
saying  “  Rats,”  would  rivet  her  atten¬ 
tion  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
accompanying  picfture  was  taken  for  a 
compefition  where  “  Companions  ”  was 
the  subjedl,  and  during  the  taking  “Vic” 
was  highly  interested  in  the  bread  and 
jam.  It  is  always  easy  to  take  a  well- 
trained  dog  where  food  is  introduced 


Fig.  3, 

with  the  photo.  To  make  a  successful 
photo  of  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  an 
instantaneous  exposure  is  necessary. 
They  are  such  restless  animals,  and 


even  in  eating  move  their  mouths  so 
rapidly  that  a  time  exposure  would  not 
be  altogether  successful. 

The  next  illustration  is  one  of  “  Cows 
standing  in  water.”  Cows  are  particu¬ 
larly  easy  animals  to  photograph.  For 
one  thing  they  are  very  curious,  and 
will  cautiously  approach  within  a  certain 
distance  of  the  camera  and  stand  per- 
fedtly  still,  wondering  vaguely  what  kind 
of  an  animal  has  suddenly  appeared 
amongst  them.  The  photographer  had 
better  settle  his  pidture  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  adjust  the  slides,  for  after 
having  sat¬ 
isfied  their 
curiosity 
with  a  pro¬ 
longed  stare, 
cows  see 
that  after  all 
you  are  ciily 
a  human 
being,  and 
move  off, 
seeking 
“fresh  fields 
and  pastures 
new.” 

The  ac¬ 
companying 
pidlure  is 
sufficient  to 
illustrate 
the  interest 
cows  take  in  the  amateur  photographer — 
all  gazing  intently  towards  the  camera. 
They  will  stand  still  in  water  for  a  long 
period,  sometimes  more  than  an  hour  on  a 
hot  day,  and  could  be  photographed 
dozens  of  times  without  the  slightest  diffi¬ 
culty  were  it  not  for  the  constant  whisking 
of  their  tails.  The  photographer  will 
sometimes  have  to  wait  some  minutes, 
even  longer,  before  he  can  expose  giving 
a  time  exposure.  In  a  pidfure  like  this 
a  figure  is  unnecessary,  and  quite  out  of 
place,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
the  cattle  wandering  along  a  country 


lane,  a  figure  driving  them  would  be  an 
improvement. 

The  next  illustration  brings  us  to  the 
subjedt  of  horses.  I  know  no  animal 
easier  to  photograph,  and  yet,  perhaps, 
for  this  very  reason,  only  one  photo¬ 
graph  out  of  every  twenty  will  be 
properly  taken.  '  I  am  speaking  now  of 
taking  a  photo  simply  of  “  a  horse  ”  or 
“  horses,”  as  the  case  may  be.  I  am 
not  writing  of  competitions  or  clubs 
where  the  subjedt  may  be  given  such  as 
“  Tired  out,”  “  Old  age,”  “  The  end  of 
the  day,”  and  so  on,  where  everything 

in  the  photo 
should  tend 
to  carry  out 
the  subjedt, 
but  I  am 
writing  o  f 
taking  a 
photo  simply 
of  ‘A  horse,’ 
and  as  the 
subjetd:  is 
most  tradt- 
able,  it 
lies  with 
the  photo- 
g  r  a  p  h  e  r 
alone  to  do 
it  as  much 
justice  as 
possible. 
People  who 
do  not  know  much  about  horses  have  no 
idea  how  sometimes,  unwittingly,  they 
distort  the  very  best  points  in  the  animal 
by  having  the  camera  in  a  wrong  position. 
The  shoulder  can  be  easily  either  length¬ 
ened  or  shortened  to  all  appearance  by 
the  camera  not  being  placed  properly — 
the  lens  pointing  more  towards  the  head 
or  tail  as  the  case  may  be,  the  front  leg  of 
camera  being  lowered,  and  so  on.  Bring 
the  camera  to  the  horse’s  side  and  focus  at 
whatever  distance  you  wish.  Have  the 
horse  diredtly  in  the  centre  of  the  plate, 
and  lower  the  whole  camera  gradually 
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and  not  only  the  front  leg.  Have  the 
horse  standing  well,  with  its  four  legs 
hrmly  planted  on  the  ground,  and  head 
eretft.  Having  got  thus  far,  adjust  the 
dark  slide,  and  have  everything  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  expose  the  plate,  but  before 
doing  so  it  is  necessary  to  attraH  the 
horse’s  attention,  as  every  horse  looks 
better  with  cocked  ears.  Making  ,  any 
unearthly  sound,  as  a  rule,  has  this 
effedf,  and  having  succeeded  uncap  the 
lens. 

To  make  really  successful  photo¬ 
graphs  of  animals  requires  a  great  deal 
of  patience,  and  I  may  add,  too,  perse¬ 
verance,  as,  indeed,  do  most  pursuits  in 
this  world,  and  if  I  may  not  include 
other  pursuits,  certainly  in  photography, 
patience  and  perseverance  will  be 
rewarded  in  the  long  run. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  A 
PURPOSE. 

S.  Maygerison. 

F  our  aim  be  to  produce  artistic 
picTures  in  distinction  to 
photographs  for  purposes  of 
scientific  record,  we  must 
study  the  laws  which  govern  composi¬ 
tion  and  the  picturesaue  treatment  of 
light  and  shade.  What  is  true  is  not 
necessarily  beautiful,  and  if  we  are 
aiming  at  producing  a  record  of  the 
beautiful  we  must  be  content  to  watch 
and  wait  for  it,  and  to  be  ready  at  the 
opportune  moment  to  seize  and  work  it 
out  to  the  very  best  advantage.  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  whatever  for  refusing 
the  aid  of  any  means  of  aiding  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  pure  photography  by  external 
means,  provided  they  do  not  detracT 
from  the  harmony  of  the  piHure.  Our 
objecft  is  to  produce  a  picdure  which  will 
please  or  instruct,  and  not  to  show  off 
our  skill  in  manipulation.  To  prohibit 


retouching,  combination  printing,  or 
other  such  means  at  an  exhibition,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  such  prohibi¬ 
tions  have  been  the  means  of  preventing 
the  improvement  of  many  a  faulty 
photograph,  which  a  very  slight  altera¬ 
tion  would  have  made  a  work  of  art. 
Turner  did  not  hesitate  to  transport  a 
church  into  a  pidture  or  to  alter  the 
contour  of  a  hill  if  it  were  an  improve¬ 
ment  or  added  to  its  artistic  truth,  and 
I  consider  that  a  photographer  who  is 
aiming  at  making  a  picture,  has  an  equal 
right,  if  he  knows  how  to  do  it  properly, 
to  substitute  an  appropriate  figure  or 
bramble-bush  for  an  obtrusive,  ugly  or 
paltry  eyesore  in  his  work.  Of  course, 


Fig.  5. 

if  he  can  get  his  effedt  by  other  and 
simpler  means,  such  as  changing  the 
point  of  view,  choosing  a  time  or  date 
when  the  lighting  is  such  as  to  obliterate 
the  offending  blot  in  his  composition,  it 
is  better  to  do  so,  but  this  is  not  always 
possible.  We  have  all  experienced  the 
advantage  of  care  in  this  direction. 
What  a  difference  the  moving  of  our 
camera  a  few  feet — sometimes  even  a 
few  inches — will  make  ;  and  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  more  spent  in  choosing 
the  point  of  view  will  amply  repay  us. 
A  viewfinder  judiciously  used  will  save 
us  the  trouble  of  repeatedly  moving  the 
camera  and  viewing  the  scene  upside 
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down.  Again,  as  to  light  and  shade, 
what  a  difference  there  is  in  the  breadth 
of  effe(5t  in  photographs  of  the  same 
scene  taken  at  different  hours  of  the  day, 
and  still  more  so  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year  !  What  a  difference,  to  take 
an  extreme  instance,  there  is  between  a 
photograph  taken  with  a  large  stop  and 
a  front  light  in  the  evening  of  a  day  when 
the  snow  has  fallen  thickly,  and  the 
same  scene  taken  in  brilliant  midday 
summer  sun,  picking  out  every  blade  of 
grass  and  every  daisy  petal,  the  detail 
increased  by  using  a  small  stop. 

By  continual  study  of  one  class  of 
subjecft,  an  operator  will  gain  a  habit  of 
seeing  and  knowing  quickly  what 
lighting  and  position  will  best  suit  the 
subjedl.  If  a  man  makes  a  speciality  of 
river  scenery,  he  will  gradually  learn 
how  to  best  interpret  the  ripples  and 
reflections,  the  transparencies  and  the 
shadows.  If  the  taking  of  mountain 
scenery  be  the  special  work,  he  will 
spend  hours  in  choosing  the  point  of 
view  and  the  foreground  which  best 
shows  the  majesty,  contour,  and  grandeur 
of  the  hills.  He  will  watch  for  cloud 
effects,  and  will  humour  his  developer 
to  bring  out  all  that  he  knows  is  on  his 
plate. 

The  photographer  of  animals  will 
study  them  at  every  opportunity, 
whether  he  has  his  camera  with  him  or 
not.  He  will  carefully  note  in  his  mind 
their  characteristic  attitudes  and  their 
bearing  to  each  other ;  will  learn  how  to 
get  on  good  terms  with  them,  by  study¬ 
ing  their  life  and  habits,  and  humoring 
them  accordingly.  What  a  lot  of  photo¬ 
graphs  we  see  which  contain  animals, 
and  how  few  there  are  (and  these  the 
work  of  a  few  men)  in  which  the 
animals  seem  to  be  in  a  natural  position, 
and  are  at  the  same  time  disposed  in 
anything  like  artistic  arrangement. 
There  is  a  wide  field  for  the  photo¬ 
graphic  artist  who  takes  up  animal 
studies. 


What  opportunities  there  are  for  one 
to  take  up  the  study  of  woodland 
scenery.  Years  of  praCtice  would  only 
show  how  much  there  is  still  to  learn  in 
the  treatment  of  trees,  ferns  and  flowers. 
A  great  power  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  photographer  of  foliage  by 
the  introduction  of  isochromatic  plates 
and  films  ;  backing  of  plates  will  save 
halation.  Wood-craft  has  always  been 
a  favourite  subjeCt  with  artists,  but  not 
much  has  yet  been  done  by  photo¬ 
graphers  in  illustrating  it. 

What  a  vast  opportunity  there  is  for 
the  dweller  by  the  sea  !  Wave  studies, 
cloud  studies,  shipping,  fisher  folk,  in 
infinite  variety.  The  seeing  eye  can 
find  pidfures  almost  anywhere,  both 
ashore  and  afloat.  And  a  lifetime 
would  be  all  too  short  for  a  worker  to 
render  a  tithe  of  them. 

Even  those  who  are  obliged  to  spend 
their  time  in  a  large  town  can  find 
innumerable  subjects  of  artistic  value. 
The  chief  requisite  is  the  faculty  of 
seeing  a  picture  when  it  is  present.  We 
must  train  ourselves  to  know  a  good 
arrangement  when  we  see  it,  and  it  is 
surprising  what  opportunities  we  shall 
find.  A  crossing  sweeper,  a  blind 
beggar,  a  batch  of  quarrelling  street 
arabs,  an  old  book  shop,  groups  of 
buildings.  Scores  of  things  are  about 
us  every  day,  capable  of  being  made 
into  pictures,  could  we  but  see  them  in 
their  right  aspeCt.  Nowhere  is  the 
truth  that  “  we  see  what  we  look  for  ” 
more  apparent. 

The  town  has  a  different  aspeCt  to 
every  class  of  visitors.  To  the  merchant 
it  is  the  home  of  commerce,  to  the 
fashionable  lady  the  abode  of  fashion,  to 
the  artist  the  picture  galleries  are 
important,  to  the  student  the  libraries. 
The  dweller  in  the  country  looks  here 
for  his  shop  supplies,  the  philanthropist 
sees  greater  opportunities  for  helping  his 
kind.  And  so  the  picture  maker,  if  he 
makes  a  special  study  of  town  life,  will 
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find  abundant  material  to  work  upon. 
Of  course,  it  will  be  almost  necessary  to 
make  the  hand-camera  the  chief  part  of 
one’s  tools  here,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  study,  with  the  care  of  a  poacher, 
every  method  of  bagging  game  without 
observation.  Once  the  subjedt  sees  us, 
away  will  go  his  natural  expression,  and 
the  result  will  be  a  failure.  The  look  of 
suspicion  we  see  on  the  faces  of  many 
of  the  subjedts  of  hand-camera  pidtures 
is  most  painful,  and  no  effort  must  be 
spared  to  avoid  it. 

If  the  photographer’s  lot  is  cast  in  the 
country,  there  are  innumerable  branches 
of  artistic  work  open  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher.  A  series  of  farm  scenes  for  all 
seasons  of  the  year  would,  carried  out 
in  a  painstaking  and  thorough  manner, 
be  sufficient  occupation  for  the  leisure 
time  of  years,  and  would  always  be 
looked  upon  with  pleasure.  Country 
working  costumes  have  still,  occasion¬ 
ally,  the  elements  of  the  pidturesque  in 
them,  and  so  no  opportunity  should  be 
lost  of  securing  them. 

Besides  farming  there  are  numbers  of 
other  country  occupations  well  worthy 
of  being  studied  photographically  from 
the  artist’s  standpoint,  and  they  would 
be  also  useful  as  records  for  the 
future. 

Whatever  be  a  man’s  surroundings  he 
is  sure  to  have  some  opportunities, 
probably  denied  to  others  of  the  same 
tastes,  for  acquiring  a  stock  of  pidtures 
which  will  have  some  value,  and  if  he 
will  make  some  branch  of  artistic  work 
his  speciality,  and  work  at  it  with  an 
eye  and  an  understanding  trained  to  see 
and  grasp  to  work  out  all  the  possibilities 
lying  therein,  he  will  produce  something 
by  which  he  will  be  remembered,  and 
which  will  give  pleasure  to  others. 

What  I  desire  to  insist  on  is  this,  that 
one  who  wishes  to  produce  a  pidture 
must  know  what  he  wants,  must  be 
aiming  at  something  definite  and 
worthy,  and  must  know  it  when  he  sees 


it,  and  have  the  promptitude  to  fix  it  at 
its  best.  By  having  a  special  purpose 
before  him  he  is  better  able  to  do  this 
than  he  would  be  if  only  wandering 
about  in  a  promiscuous  sort  of  way  with 
a  couple  of  dozen  films  in  his  changing- 
box,  which  he  feels  bound  to  expose 
before  he  goes  home  at  night,  on  some¬ 
thing  or  other. 

A  plan  which  has  sometimes  been 
found  effedtive  and  useful  is  to  choose 
some  poem,  and  entering  thoroughly  into 
the  spirit  of  it,  looking  up  and  photo¬ 
graphing  scenes  illustrative  of  its 
sentiment.  It  may  be  months  some¬ 
times  before  a  scene  suitable  to  illustrate 
some  passage  is  found,  but  I  can  con¬ 
ceive  few  pleasures  more  keen  in  the 
way  of  holiday  hobbies  than  such  a 
purpose,  and  when  completed  it  is  one 
which  will  appeal  to  most  people’s 
sympathies. 

Breadth  of  effedt,  harmony  of  lines, 
and  good  grouping,  are  conditions  of 
subjedts  which  every  artist-photographer 
must  pay  some  attention  to,  and  the 
study  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson’s  works 
will  be  an  easy  help  to  him.  We  may 
have  the  artistic  faculty  in  us  by  nature, 
but  even  if  we  have  we  shall  lose  nothing 
by  learning  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
of  artistic  composition.  If  we  do  not 
possess  that  gift,  lack  of  it  can  to  a  great 
extent  be  made  up  by  learning  the 
principles  which  guide  those  who  do 
possess  it.  There  is  no  need  to  get 
book-bound.  The  principles  once 
grasped  are  applied  instindtively,  and  we 
forget  the  exadt  rules,  just  as  an 
educated  man  generally  forgets  the  exadt 
terms  of  the  rules  of  grammar  after  he 
leaves  school,  but  retains  the  principles 
of  them  and  continues  to  speak  gram¬ 
matically. 

Just  as  in  artistic  photography,  a 
man’s  making  a  special  branch  his  par¬ 
ticular  study  perfedls  him  in  that  branch, 
so  in  scientific  photography.  If  his 
taste  incline  him  to  take  up  any  branch 


I  of  science  he  will  be  able,  by  fixing  upon 
some  special  purpose  for  his  work,  to  be 
of  more  service  to  his  fellow-labourers. 

I  Photography  has  now  become  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  scientific 
work,  both  for  purposes  of  research  and 
of  record. 

The  geologist  has  made  considerable 
i  use  of  the  camera,  and  there  are  often 
;  fresh  opportunities,  especially  in  a 
distridt  where  there  are  new  railways, 
quarries  and  other  works.  These  are 
generally,  in  the  case  of  railways, 

I  speedily  re-covered  with  soil  and  vegeta¬ 
tion,  and  thus  lost  to  the  geologist 
unless  some  record  has  been  made  while 
the  strata  are  exposed.  Besides  new 
sedtions  such  as  these,  there  are  innu¬ 
merable  subjedts  for  the  geographical 
photographer,  boulders  and  crags,  con¬ 
tours,  fossils,  and  deposits — ^these  will 
all  furnish  work  for  the  man  who  knows 
the  science. 

What  a  world  of  subjedts  there  is  for 
!:  the  botanist.  Those  beautiful  flower 
studies  of  which  so  many  have  been 
produced  in  late  years,  belong  perhaps 
more  to  the  artistic  than  to  the  scientific 
side  of  our  subjedt,  and  they  form  a 
worthy  objedt  for  attainment  in  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  what  a  field  there  is  in  the 
scientific  portion  of  photographic  botany. 
The  growth  and  charadteristics  of  plants 
and  trees,  the  qualities  of  the  timber  and 
the  reasons  for  it,  defedts  and  their 
causes ;  and,  in  conjundtion  with  the 
microscope,  the  struclure  of  plants, 
leaves  and  flowers,  their  growth  and  life 
history. 

To  the  antiquarian  and  architedtural 
student  photography  is  invaluable.  As 
in  all  the  other  branches  of  work,  a 
photographer  must  know  what  to  photo¬ 
graph,  and  what  particular  feature  of 
his  subjedts  he  ought  to  display.  An 
artist  would,  probably,  in  photographing 
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a  ruined  abbey,  choose  a  very  different 
point  of  view,  and  aim  at  securing  quite 
another  effedt  to  a  photographer  who 
was  an  antiquarian.  The  latter  would, 
probably,  be  more  concerned  in  depidting 
the  details,  while  the  first  would  aim  at 
breadth  of  effedt,  or  well-grouped  lines. 
Not  that  the  two  objedts  are  necessarily 
antagonistic.  It  is  possible  that  a  posi¬ 
tion  might  be  chosen  which  would  suit 
both,  but  the  probabilities  are  against 
this  being  the  case. 

If  all  who  are  photographically  inclined 
would  take  negatives  of  the  various 
processes  of  whatever  business  they 
happen  to  be  engaged  in,  we  should 
have  a  series  of  representations  of  social 
life  which  would  be  invaluable  to  the 
historian  in  the  course  of  a  few  genera¬ 
tions. 

One  might  go  on  for  some  time 
suggesting  other  purposes  to  which 
photography  could  be  applied,  but  I 
venture  to  hope  that  I  have  said  enough 
to  induce  some  to  take  up  “photography 
with  a  purpose.”  I  do  not  say  that  we 
are  to  exclude  all  other  work  or  even  to 
have  only  one  purpose.  That  would  be 
to  shut  off  one’s  opportunities  too  much. 
Nor  is  it  wise,  perhaps,  for  a  beginner 
to  settle  down  with  his  first  plate  to 
some  special  subjedt.  A  certain  amount 
of  experiment  and  plate  spoiling  is 
useful  and  almost  necessary  to  him. 
But  when  once  under  way,  with  suffi¬ 
cient  knowledge  to  guide  him  into  the 
right  track,  the  sooner  the  photographer 
settles  down  to  a  definite  plan  of  work, 
the  better. 

Although  technical  perfedtion  in  our 
photographic  efforts  is  most  desirable,  I 
do  not  think  a  negative,  print  or  slide 
should  be  rejedted  for  a  technical  fault 
unless  there  is  a  certain  prospedt  of  its 
being  replaced  by  a  better. — Read  before 
the  Leeds  Camera  Chib. 
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®ur  prises. 

The  competitions  announced  below  conclude 
the  series  which  we  arranged  for  the  summer 
months.  They  offer  considerable  scope  and 
readers  are  invited  to  compete  if  only  for  the 
excellent  training  which  prailice  gives  with  some 
definite  line  of  work  in  view. 

Special  attention  is  diredled  to  the  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Coupon,  which  can  be  used  by  com¬ 
petitors  abroad  for  any  date 


Country  Life  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

Samuel  Moore  Fisliing.  Colne. 


ILLUSTRATED  NURSERY  RHYME. 

(Closing  September  25th). 

A  prize  of  ;^i  is.  od.  for  the  best  photograph, 
or  series  of  photographs  illustrating  a  nursery 
rhyme. 

Suggestions: — Miss  Muffet,  Jack  Horner, 
Georgie  Porgie,  Bo-Peep,  House  that  Jack  Built, 
Ding  Dong  Bell,  This  Little  Pig  went  to 
Market,  etc. 

The  coupon  for  this  competition  will  be  found 
in  the  July  number. 


HOLIDAY  TOUR. 

(Closes  October  25th). 

The  big  event  in  the  programme.  Three 
Prizes,  of  the  value  of  £^,  £1,  and  £i  respec¬ 
tively  in  coupons  for  travelling  and  hotel 
expenses,  for  the  best,  illustrated  article  des¬ 
criptive  of  a  holiday  tour  anywhere.  The 
coupons  will  be  issued  anytime  during  1896,  and 
for  any  place,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  reci¬ 
pient.  The  article  must  not  exceed  9,000,  or  con¬ 
tain  less  than  2,000  words.  It  must  be  illustrated 
by  not  less  than  10  and  not  more  than  35  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  by  the  author.  The  article  should 
be  instructive,  but  not  heavy ;  anecdotal,  but  free 
from  twaddle.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  on 
the  understanding  that  the  recipients  also  give  a 
short  report  as  to  how  they  spend  their  free 
holiday. 

The  Coupon  for  this  competition  was  given  in 
the  August  number. 


Town  Life  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

C.  F.  Inston  Rival  Busses.  Liverpool. 


GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the  proper 
coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the  current 
issue,  or  issue  in  which  the  particular  coupon  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 

The  coupons  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

All  photographs,  etc.,  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmoun¬ 
ted,  addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer, 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not 
later  than  the  25th  of  each  month  to  be  in  time  for  the 
succeeding  competition. 

The  prints  and  articles  sent  in,  become  the  property  of 
the  Editor  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In  no  case  can 
unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  JUNIOR  PHOTOGRAPHER 


THE  DAWN  OF  SPRING 


PETER  ELAND 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  JUNIOR  PHOTOGRAPHER 


THE  STAG 


NICOLAUS  KUSS 
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TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  LIFE 
COMPETITIONS. 

We  are  certainly  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
these  two  competitions.  Not  only  have  they 
been  better  supported  than  any  of  the  others, 
but  the  work  submitted  has  been  of  such  an  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  all  round  that  it  was  really  difficult 
to  award  the  prize,  especially  in  the  “  Country” 
sedlion,  which  pi  oved  the  most  popular  of  the  two. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  reproduftions,  the  com¬ 
petitors  in  this  class  have  run  each  other  very 


Sussex  Avenue,  Ashford,  Kent,  along  with  Miss 
J essie  Fish,  20,  Grosvenor  Crescent,  Scarborough, 
whose  cow  is  given  on  the  outside  page,  and  Miss 
Godley,  receive  certificates.  In  "Town  Life,” 
Mr.  C.  F.  Inston,  25,  South  John  Street, 
Liverpool,  wins  the  prize  for  his  charadteristic 
snap  entitled  “Rival  Busses.”  Mr.  J.  Jackson, 
21,  Ryan  Street,  Bradford,  sends  a  capital 
photograph  of  a  blind  fiddler,  well  known  about 
the  town.  A  fine  piece  of  irony  is  expressed  by 
the  poor  old  lady  standing  beneath  a  poster 


Country  Fife  Competition.  Certificate 

Miss  A.  Godley  Feeding  Hens.  Killeshandra. 


close  indeed.  We  think,  however,  that  the 
pifture  by  Mr.  Samuel  Moore,  of  42,  Mabb 
Street,  Colne,  Lancashire,  is  perhaps  the  most 
typical  and  at  the  same  time  artistic,  and 
so  he  is  declared  the  winner.  The  “  Feeding 
Hens,”  by  Miss  A.  Godley,  Killegar,  Kille- 
shandra,  is  very  good  indeed,  but  movement  is 
discernable  in  the  principal  figure.  “  Country 
Courtship”  is  also  a  very  creditable  and  original 
produftion,  and  the  artist,  Mr.  H.  Crosoer,  26, 


advertising  “Merry  Moments,”  and  scraping 
away  dolefully  for  a  miserable  pittance.  “  First 
Come,  First  Served,”  by  Mr.  Eustace  Beesley, 
Chaseley,  Ashton-upon-Mersey,  Cheshire,  is  a 
real  pidture  of  town  life,  representing  a  scramble 
among  the  street  arabs  to  obtain  copies  of  the 
“Evening  Mail,  morning  edition.”  These  gentle¬ 
men  and  Miss  M.  Cruise,  93,  Merrion  Square, 
Dublin,  whose  charming  street  arab  is  repro¬ 
duced,  are  awarded  certificates. 
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For  “Country 
Life,’’  a  very  pass¬ 
able  print  of  horses 
grazing  was  sent  by 
Nil  Desperandum, 
its  only  fault  being 
that  it  possessed  a 
great  deal  too  much 
plain  and  uninterest¬ 
ing  foreground.  One 
of  the  best  haymaking 
pidtures  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Jap,  but, 
unfortunately,  care 
had  not  been  taken 
to  include  the  whole 
of  the  figures  on  the 
plate,  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  half  a  man  at 
one  side  of  the  print 
and  a  portion  of  leg 
at  the  other  rather 
detradled  from  the 
composition.  An¬ 
other  haymaking  scene,  by  Dandelion,  was  very 
meritorious,  care  being  displayed  in  the  cutting 
and  in  the  general  arrangement.  “Tea  in  the 
hayfield,’’  by  Cumbrian,  deserves  praise,  but  the 
whole  appears  to  be  on  a  slope,  and  whether 
this  is  the  fault  of  the  camera  or  the  ground  it 
has  an  unpleasing  effedl.  “  Loading  hay,’’  by 
C.  E.  S.  I.,  is  a  very  successful  snap,  full  of  life 
and  adfion.  It  is  flat,  however,  and  not  nearly 
as  happy  a  composition  as  “  Mowing,’’  by  the 
same  artist,  which  is  only  spoilt  by  a  white 
patch  of  light  which  has  found  its  way  to  the 
plate  through  some  unguarded  crack .  “Gathering 
potatoes,’’ by  Philippi,  shows  good  technique  and 
some  attempt  at  composition,  but  the  attitudes 
of  the  two  boys  are  almost  identical,  and  the 
result  is,  therefore,  stiff  and  unnatural.  A  pink- 
toned  print  of  calves,  by  Isles,  is  microscopically 
sharp  and  photographically  brilliant,  but  at  a 
little  distance  it  has  a  mixed  and  muddled 
appearance.  “  Peeling  potatoes,’’  by  Alan,  is  a 
moderately  successful  piece  of  genre.  The  man 
is,  however,  a  trifle  large  for  the  size  of  the 
pidlure.  From  the  lens  work  and  manipulation 
standpoint,  “The  farmer,”  by  Gameboy,  ranks 
first-class,  and  “The  lonely  shepherd,”  by 
Herdboy,  has  like  claims  for  consideration, 
although  the  shepherd  is  somewhat  artificial. 
A  pretty  evening  effedt  comes  from  Penwiper, 
and  a  fairly  good  snap  of  “Sheep  shearing” 
from  J.  M..F.  The  following  send  in  good 
work  : — Dozey  G.,  George  Moore,  S.  D.  Pilking- 
ton,  A.  Denny,  R.  Sanders,  H.  M.  Dale,  A.  W. 
Cooper,  C.  C.  le  Maistre,  A.  Knight,  Mrs, 
Deane,  R.  Pyper,  and  J.  Pullan. 

The  “  Town  Life  ”  piftures  were,  perhaps,  not 


as  thoroughly  representative  of  what  they  aimed 
to  illustrate  as  the  country  sedfion,  being  mostly 
devoted  to  comprehensive  street  scenes,  and  not 
adtual  “  life.”  The  following,  however,  are 
worthy  of  honourable  mention  : — J.  Hall,  S.  S. 
Maitland,  S.  L.  Coulthurst,  and  Miss  H.  Phillips. 


©ur  SurveiL 

Items  of  news  for  this  column  are  thankfully  received. 

Study  works  on  art  and  so  acquire  a  “  pidlure 
making”  eye.  You  will  then  find  pidfures  where 
you  have  perceived  none  before. 

Do  all  your  work  yourself.  No  one  is  worthy 
of  the  name  of  a  photographer  who  does  not. 
Some  of  the  very  busy  ones,  perhaps,  put  work 
out,  but  they  in  most  cases  have  “been  through  the 
mill,”  and  thoroughly  understand  every  detail. 

In  using  a  wide  angle  R.R.  lens  for  time 
exposures,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  cap 
must  be  raised  well  out  of  reach  of  the  lens, 
much  more  so  than  is  necessary  in  the  case  of 
an  ordinary  rapid  redlilinear  or  single  view  lens, 
or  a  large  portion  of  the  plate  may  come  out  a 
blank  or  very  curiously  marked.  A  beginner 
encountering  such  curious  markings  might 
possibly  write  angry  letters  to  the  papers  and  to 
the  plate  makers,  without  ever  considering  the 
reason. 

Anyone  photographing  at  the  seaside  in  the 
summer  should  bear  in  mind  that  his  exposures 
will  need  to  be  diminished  considerably  if  good 
results  are  to  be  expedled.  An  exposure  of  about 
one-sixth  of  the  normal  inland  exposure  will  be 
quite  enough.  Residents  at  the  seaside  are  apt 
to  forget  that  inland  places,  though  they  seem 
bright  and  sunny,  yet  have  light  of  an  inferior 
quality,  and  should  give  a  much  longer  exposure 
than  they  do  in  their  home  locality. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  cycling  papers  bemoans 
the  waning  popularity  of  club  runs,  and  blames 
the  increasing  number  of  cyclist  photographers 
for  this.  “  The  artistic  art,”  he  says,  “  necessi¬ 
tates  a  man  lingering  on  the  road,  thus  detaining 
the  club,  or  else  arrives  at  the  table  when  every¬ 
one  else  has  finished  tea.  So  if  a  club-man 
wishes  to  combine  photography  with  cycling, 
he  cannot  advantageously  do  it  on  a  club  run, 
and  accordingly  asks  one  or  two  of  his  mates  to 
accompany  him.  Thus  three  men  fail  to  put  in 
an  appearance  at  the  week-end.”  In  this  way 
the  photographer  is  to  some  extent  responsible 
for  the  decadence  of  club  runs. 

How  few  of  us  realise  what  a  large  amount  of 
trouble  is  taken,  and  what  great  preparations  have 
to  be  made,  when  a  fancy  pidlure  such  as  those 
supplied  to  the  illustrated  weeklies  by  Messrs. 
Falk,  Mendelshon,  or  Downey,  is  in  contempla- 


Country  Life  Competition.  .Certificate. 
Country  Courtship  under  difficulties. 

H.  Crosoer  Ashford. 


.  tion.  An  article  in  Wilson’s  Magazine  lets  a  little 
light  on  the  matter  by  describing  how  the  well- 
I  inown  picture,  entitled  “  Curfew  must  not  ring 
to-night,”  by  Falk,  which  was  recently  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  Straftd,  was  taken.  It  represents 
the  heroine  clinging  to  the  tongue  of  the  bell  and 
swinging  out  of  the  belfry  over  the  spires  of  the 
I  moonlit  town.  The  model,  it  appears,  was 

i  arranged  along  to  a  slanting  wire  cable  securely 

I  attached  to  the  skylight.  The  bell  itself,  of 

;  papier  mache,  was  fastened  at  the  corredt  angle, 

,  and  through  the  clapper  ran  a  strong  rope  which 

the  lady  was  enabled  to  grasp,  while  thin  wires, 

:  fastened  to  the  heels  of  her  shoes  and  held  by  an 

i  assistant,  kept  the  feet  steady  although  in  mid 

‘  air.  Similar  threads  were  fastened  to  separate 

'  locks  of  hair  and  to  the  points  of  her  dress,  in 

:  order  to  give  the  appearance  of  rapid  motion, 

!  the  ends  being  in  the  mouth  of  the  same  gentle¬ 

man  who  manipulated  the  heels.  The  lady,  who 
was  an  adlress,  then  assumed  an  agonised  expres¬ 
sion,  and  the  exposure  was  made,  with  the  result 
that  a  living  pidlure,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 

I  was  produced. 

Survey  Work  in  Yorkshire. — The  Council  of 
|l  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  has  issued 

j  a  circular  dealing  with  the  subjedt  of  a  photo- 

'  graphic  survey  of  the  county.  The  rules  are 

given  below  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  other  societies 
who  care  to  take  up  the  work.  Now-a-days  when 
nearly  everybody  “goes  in”  for  photography,  it 
j  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  together  a  com- 
!  plete  survey  of  the  country,  such  a  colledtion 

j  would  indeed  be  invaluable.  The  changes  which 

;1  .are  continually  taking  place  make  it  very  desirable 
j  that  no  time  should  be  lost.  The  rules  rather 
I  take  the  form  of  suggestions: — ”i.  It  should 
always  be  the  aim  of  the  photographer  to  show 
I  the  details  of  the  objedt  taken,  rather  than  to 

I  present  a  pleasing  pidlure  by  attempting  to 

i  include  effedlive  surroundings,  2.  A  building 

j  should  be  taken  from  all  its  sides,  or  from  as 

j  many  points  of  view  as  are  necessary  to  show 

j  the  whole  of  it,  and  if  it  possesses  any  special 

I  features  such  as  a  doorway  or  window,  or  a 

1  fire-place  in  the  interior,  these  should  be  taken 

'  separately.  3.  On  the  back  of  each  view  should 

be  written  in  pencil  the  name  of  the  objedl 
shown,  its  aspedls,  the  name  of  the  ecclesiastical 
parish  within  which  it  stands  and  the  Riding, 

'  For  example: — Longacre  Hall,  doorway  in 

North  side,  parish  of  Dale,  West  Riding.  4. 

!  The  views  should  be  of  half  plate  size,  and 
should  be  printed  by  bromide,  platinum  or 
f  carbon  process.  They  should  in  all  cases  be  sent 
I  unmounted.  Although  the  society  requests 
j  compliance  with  the  above  rules  as  far  as 

I  possible,  yet  photographs  of  other  sizes,  or 

printed  by  different  processes,  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  on  that  account  be  declined.” 
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©ur  Xaborator^. 

If  a  focussing  screen  is  too  coarse,  rub  over  it 
a  little  oil  or  vaseline  ;  if  too  transparent  rub 
with  a  piece  of  chalk  or  whitening  and  rub  off 
the  excess. 

A  good  varnish  for  glass  negatives  and  films 
that  may  be  used  cold  is  made  by  diluting 
japanners’  gold  size  with  benzole — one  ounce  of 
the  former  to  one  and  a  half  of  the  latter. 

For  making  home-made  dishes  waterproof, 
take  equal  parts  gutta-percha  and  paraffin  wax. 
Melt  the  former  in  a  saucepan,  then  add  the 
wax  and  mix  thoroughly. 

In  making  up 
tone-fixing  baths, 
special  care  should 
be  taken  that  the 
hypo  is  fresh  and 
of  good  quality 
Impure  qualities 
tend  to  decompose 
baths,  and  the  result 
is  bad  tones. 

Good,  clean 
prints  cannot  be 
expedled  from  a 
dirty  printing  room. 

Remember  that  it 
is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  frames, 
dishes  and  fingers 
perfedlly  clean. 

The  process  of 
reducing  negatives 
by  the  hypo  and 
ferricyanide 
method  should  not 
be  condudled  in  full 
daylight  as  is 
sometimes  recom¬ 
mended,  but  in 
feeble  daylight  or 
bright  lamp  or  gas¬ 
light,  otherwise  blue  stains  are  liable  to  result. 

Exposure  is  a  subjedt  on  which  little  advice 
can  be  given,  as  it  necessarily  varies  greatly  with 
the  light,  plate,  stop,  and  many  other  details. 
Experience  soon  teaches  the  beginner  how  to 
expose  corredlly. 

Sulphite  of  soda  is  used  to  govern  the  colour 
of  a  negative,  to  preserve  the  developer  and  to 
prevent  staining.  It  must  always  be  used  fresh 
and  pure,  else  it,  of  itself,  will  cause  yellow  stains. 
An  excess  of  sulphite  will  cause  a  thin  flat 
negative,  full  of  detail  but  lacking  in  density  and 
pluck. 
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A  dense  bromide  print  may  be  toned  to  a  sepia 
tone  by  placing  in  the  following  bath  : — Dissolve 
10  ozs.  of  hypo  in  70  ozs  of  hot  water  then  add 
I  oz.  of  powdered  alum,  use  the  bath  hot — no 
degrees  is  recommended.  The  prints  should  be 
treated  with  the  alum  bath  beforehand  so  as  to 
harden  the  film. 


Town  Life  Competition.  Certittcatc. 

J.  Jackson  Merry  Moments  (?)  Braiifonl. 

Camera  bellows  should  be  periodically 
examined  to  see  if  wear  and  tear  is  likely  to 
produce  any  holes  either  at  the  folds  or  at  the 
corners.  Any  weak  point  may  be  strengthened, 
or  a  defeilive  piece  replaced,  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  strapping  plaster,  such  as  is  sold  in  rolls  in 
tiny  tin  boxes.  There  is  a  kind  which  adheres 
without  any  necessity  for  warming,  and  this  is 
the  simplest  to  apply.  It  can  easily  be  blacked' 
over  with  Enameloid,  or  other  dead  black  enamel. 

If  by  any  chance  a  dish  has  been  used  for 
fixing  and  has  been  left  for  days  with  the  hypo 
in  it,  a  dirty  deposit  will  be  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  dish  and  it  will  be  found  to  have 
apparently  grown  into  the  surface  of  the  dish. 
The  easiest  way  to  remove  this  deposit  is  by  the 
application  of  hydrochloric  acid  only  very 
slightly  diluted.  This  mixture  with  the  aid  of  a 
brush  will  soon  remove  the  hard  deposit.  In 


the  case  of  enamelled  dishes  the  acid  must  be 
more  diluted  than  for  porcelain  ware  or  the 
surface  of  the  enamel  will  be  attacked  and  suffer 
in  consequence. 

Roller-blind  shutters  require  to  be  tested 
occasionally  to  see  if  the  shutter  fabric  is  quite 
light-tight.  If  tiny  holes  can  be  seen  the  course 
to  be  taken  is  obvious  ;  if  they  are  only  suspefted 
a  plate  should  be  exposed  in  the  camera  in  a 
strong  light  ;  if  the  shutter  blind  is  faulty,  the 
existence  of  the  holes  will  be  proved  (after  a 
long  exposure)  during  development  of  the  plate. 
To  remedy  the  holes  the  fabric  may  be  treated 
with  a  non-adtinic  varnish,  or  a  new  roller-blind 
inserted.  A  pundture  or  accidental  tear  may  be 
remedied  by  a  piece  of  court  plaister,  a  piece  of 
mackintosh  applied  with  indiarubber  solution,  or 
by  a  piece  of  strapping  plaster,  as  described  above. 

After  buying  a  camera  it  is  well  to  thoroughly 
overhaul  it,  especially  if  it  is  one  of  the  cheaper 
kind — the  so-called  job  lines  in  particular — to 
see  if,  or  where,  the  jerry  camera-builder  has 
scamped  his  work  We  bought  a  12  x  10  about  a 
year  ago  and  found  in  its  equipment  several 
defedfs  of  this  kind.  The  small  brass  plate  by 
which  the  camera  was  screwed  to  the  tripod- 
head  was  held  in  place  by  three  tiny  J  in. 
screws.  The  brass  plates  which  carry  the  whole 
of  the  back  were  held  to  the  latter  by  two  ^  in. 
brass  screws.  Needless  to  say  these  screws  were 
all  too  small  and  the  former  were  replaced  by 
some  g  screws,  and  the  latter  by  f  stout  brass 
round-headed  screws,  the  screw-holes  in  each 
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E.  B.  Beesley  First  Come.  First  Served.  Ashton-upon-Mersey. 


case  being  slightly  enlarged.  The  slides 
fortunately  were  light-tight,  but  so  stiff  to  work 
that  it  was  almost  Impossible  to  avoid  shifting 
the  camera  from  its  place.  Blacklead  and 
vaseline  soon  made  them  run  easily  after  loose 
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bits  of  sawdust  had  been  removed.  New 
cameras  are  often  very  dusty  inside  and  pinholes 
are  the  unpleasant  result.  Extending  the  bellows 
to  the  full  and  removing  dust  with  bellows  or  a 
soft-haired  brush  will  be  found  an  absolute 
necessity.  Another  weak  point  in  many  cameras 
is  the  absurd  angle  at  which  the  struts  are 
placed.  Sometimes  they  are  put  at  an  angle 
so  acute  that  they  are  almost  useless.  An  angle 
of  6o°  should  be  the  rule,  but  45°  would  do 
almost  as  well,  and  the  strut  should  reach  at 
least  half-way  up  the  swing-back  of  the  camera. 

Cutting  down  Negatives.-^A  very  com¬ 
mon  remark  in  any  notes  on  prints  sent  in 
for  criticism  or  for  competition  is  “this  print 
would  have  been  much  improved  by  trimming 
half  an  inch  off  the  foreground,  etc.’’  Everyonb 
knows,  or  should  know  the  merits  of  the  knife 
in  making  a  pidlure  out  of  a  portion  of  a  print, 
but  very  few  carry  their  trimming  to  the  extent 
of  trimming  down  the  negative.  Premising  that 
a  photographer  has  a  diamond,  and  that  he  can 
use  it,  it  will  be  found  a  most  useful  and  also 
economical  contrivance  to  reduce  the  size  of 
negatives  where  it  is  possible.  There  is  a  great 
saving  of  space  in  storing  negatives,  and  a  great 
saving  of  time  in  printing,  as  so  many  more 
prints  can  be  put  in  hand  at  once  Before 
cutting  down  the  negative  it  must  be  decided 
once  for  all  how  much  is  to  be  taken  off,  and  the 
best  way'  to  decide  this  important  point  is  to 
have  masks  of  various  sizes  to  place  over  the 
negative  or  to  cover  up  the  negative  with  four 
strips'of  cardboard  till  the  size  required  is  found. 
Guide-marks  must  then  be  scratched  on  the  film 
side  of  the  negative,  and  if  the  negative  is  then 
placed  film-side  downwards  on  a  sheet  of  clean 
white  paper,  the  guide-marks  will  be  clearly 
seen.  With  the  help  of  a  T  square  or  ruler  the 
negative  is  then  cut  by  means  of  a  diamond. 
Sometimes  a  diamond  may  be  got  set  in  such  a 
way  that  its  cutting  point  will  cut  through  the 
film,  but  the  method  given  above  answers 
perfedly  well,  provided  that  no  glass  chips  or 
dirt  are  allowed  to  scratch  the  negative  while 
lying  film-side  downwards.  Films  may  be  cut 
with  an  ordinary  pair  of  scissors  if  required. 


©ur  Show  IRoom- 

During  the  present  season  much  new  apparatus 
has  been  brought  out,  and  many  existing 
patterns  of  cameras  and  other  appliances  have 
been  modified  and  improved.  Perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  advances  have  been  made  in  hand- 
cameras,  and  there  is  now  no  lack  of  exceedingly 
portable  and  convenient  cameras  of  this  pattern 
at  eminently  reasonable  prices.  This  should  be 
conducive  to  a  large  increase  in  the  ranks  of 


amateur  photographers,  for  it  is  by  all  these 
simple  and  portable  appliances  that  photography 
has  now  become  comparatively  easy  in  regard 
to  its  manipulation.  The  mechanical  difficulties, 
in  fad,  have  been  reduced  to  almost  nil.  The 
photographer,  therefore,  after  a  few  preliminary 
experiments,  can  devote  the  whole  of  his  energy 
to  the  art  side  of  the  question  ;  that- is  to  say,  to 
producing  artistic  pidtures.  Let  every  photo¬ 
grapher  feel  and  say  with  Austin  Dobson  : — 

“  My  aim 

Is  modest.  This  is  all  I  claim  : — 

To  paint  a  part  and  not  the  whole. 

The  trappings  rather  than  the  soul. 

And  pause  the  longest,  where  I  can. 

On  what  best  fits  my  style  and  plan.” 


“  Moonlight "  Lamp. 

This  is  a  jolly  little  lamp,  but  it  does  not 
supply  moonlight  as  the  illuminant,  as  the  name 
might  lead  one  to  think.  It  burns  benzoline, 
and  gives  a  steady  bright  light.  With  a  sheet 
of  Glassine,  the  new  ruby  paper  which  has  just 
been  put  on  the  market,  or  of  canary  paper,  a 
dark-room  lamp  can  be  construfted  in  a  few 
moments.  Such  a  form  is  the  one  we  almost 
always  adopt,  especially  when 
ifjl  travelling.  Formerly  we  used  a 

iia-i  candle  inside  the  cylinder  of  paper, 

but  since  the  Moonlight  Company 
sent  us  their  little  lamp  we  have 
I  illlllll  used  it  and  find  it  better  than  a 

g  I  I  i  candle,  because  if  upset  no  evil  con- 

J  1 1  sequences  follow,  since  all  the  spirit 

sJlIilllB  is  absorbed  in  a  species  of  packing 
round  the  inside  of  the  lamp,  and 
because  it  is  always  ready  and  easily  carried  in 
the  pocket — even  the  waistcoat  pocket,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  The  little  pidlure  shows  it  about  one-third 
the  adlual  size.  We  ought  to  mention  that  it 
can  also  be  used  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes, 
as,  for  instance,  railway  travelling,  or  as  an 
ordinary  lamp  in  the  house.  It  is  good  value  at 
a  shilling,  and  no  amateur  photographer  ought 
to  be  without  one.  The  same  firm  also  make  a 
lot  of  other  different  lamps. 


Double  Roller  Squeegee. 

This  is  put  on  the  market  by  Messrs.  R.  and 
J.  Beck.  It  is  a  nice  firm  thing  to  get  hold  of, 
and  likely  to  supersede  the  ordinary  single 
squeegee  to  a  considerable  extent.  More 
pressure  can  be  put  on  to  it  if  necessary  than  in 
the  case  of  the  single  pattern.  It  is  sure  to  be  a 
success. 

Bromide  Papers. 

The  new  firm,  Messrs.  Wellington  &  Ward, 
are  putting  a  capital  range  of  bromide  and 
chloride  papers  on  the  market.  In  the  first- 
named  they  have  smooth,  rough,  tinted  rough, 
and  special  thick  kinds.  The  tinted  paper  is  a 
new  idea,  and  very  well  adapted  for  some 
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subjefts.  The  Sylvio  chloride  paper  is  made  in 
mauve,  pink  and  white  shades.  It  is  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  double  tones.  All  these  papers 
are  capable  of  producing  the  best  results,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  extensively  used. 

Stereoscopic  Transmitter. 

This  appliance,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Brown,  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  using 
twin  lenses,  and  enables  stereoscopic  pictures  to 
be  taken  with  an  ordinary  single  lens  camera. 


The  illustration  serves  to  show  the  method  of 
fastening  to  the  camera.  It  can  be  readily 
removed  when  the  camera  is  required  for 
ordinary  purposes. 

Negative  Rack. 

The  Birmingham  Photo 
Company’s  Patent  Nega¬ 
tive  Rack  has  been  on  the 
market  for  some  time,  but 
is  not  so  generally  known 
as  its  utility  entitles  it  to 
It  holds  twelve  negatives, 
and  will  carry  lantern 
size,  quarter  plates,  or  half 
plates.  It  is  suitable  for 
draining  negatives  after 
washing,  and  for  a  variety 
of  other  purposes. 

Imperial  Dry  Plates. 

The  plates  of  the 
Imperial  Company  have 
improved  in  quality  and 
speed,  and  are  now,  so 
they  say,  faster  and  finer 
than  ever.  We  have 
lately  made  several  ex¬ 
posures  on  plates  of  this  make,  and  have  had 
every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  results.  As 
steady,  reliable  plates,  they  are  second  to  none. 
The  new  Flash-light  Plate  recently  introduced 
is  of  great  speed.  It  can  be  used,  of  course,  not 


only  for  flash-light  work,  but  for  any  subjedl 
requiring  a  very  short  exposure. 

Perfect  Changing  Box. 

This  is  an  ingenious  box,  which  holds  thirty 
plates  or  forty  films.  It  is  worked  by  means  of 
a  single  slide,  by  the  aid  of  which  a  plate  is 
tapped  from  the  box,  conveyed  to  the  camera, 
and  exposed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It  is  then 
transferred  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  box,  when 
the  slide  is  available  for  another  new  plate. 

^  The  best  feature  in  the  box, 

I  and  it  has  many  good  ones,  is 

Sj-a  !'  the  arrangement  by  which  only 
‘  I  one  plate  can  fall  out  at  a  time, 

I  so  there  is  not  the  least  chance 
I  j,  of  jamming.  Wehaveinspedted 
“  this  slide,  and  can  speak  very 
favourably  of  it.  The  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  shows  the 
apparatus  closed  up,  but  gives 
but  a  poor  idea  of  its  ingenuity. 
The  manufafturer,  Mr.  J.  Lizars,  who  is  also  the 
maker  of  the  “  Challenge  ”  Camera,  which  we 
noticed  some  months  ago,  reports  that  of  the 
latter  over  3000  have  been  sold  since  it  was 
introduced  three  years  ago.  Probably  few 
cameras  have  had  such  an  extensive  sale. 

Christmas  Card  Mounts. 

Christmas  is  fast  approching,  and  amateur 
photographers  ought  to 
be  thinking  about  the 
cards  they  will  send 
out,  that  is  if  they  in¬ 
tend  them  to  be  their 
own  produdlion,  instead 
of  the  orthodox  kinds 
which  can  be  purchased 
of  all  stationers.  Some 
choice  new  designs 
manufadlured  by  Percy 
Lund  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  are 
now  nearly  ready  for 
the  market.  A  price 
list  has  been  published 
which  will  be  sent  post 
free.  The  cards  are 
either  of  the  slip  in  or 
paste  down  description, 
and  there  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  variety  of  patterns  to  suit  all  subjedts,  and 
all  sizes. 

The  Bull’s  Eye. 

This  form  of  camera,  made  by  the  Blair 
Camera  Company,  with  its  wonderful  attach¬ 
ment  the  “  daylight  spool,”  only  weighs  25  ozs. 
It  measures  5|  x  qf  x  4J,  and  the  simplicity  of 
its  exterior  appearance  is  matched  by  the  equally 
simple  construdtion  of  the  inside  parts.  It  can 
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be  used  either  with  plates  in  an  ordinary  double 
back,  or  with  the  light-proof  film  cartridges 


alluded  to  above,  which  are  more  convenient. 


We  illustrate  it  closed  and  open,  and  also  show 
one  of  the  spools. 

.Thomton-Pickari  Shutters. 

Who  has  not  got  a  Thornton-Pickard  shutter  ? 
We  should  imagine  that  very  few  photographers 
are  without  one  of  some 
pattern  or  other.  The 
Time  and  Instantaneous 
Shutter  illustrated  here  is 
the  standard  pattern.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that 
something  like  20,000  have 
been  sold.  It  can  be  used 
for  either  time  or  instanta¬ 
neous  exposures,  as  its 
name  implies,  and  there  is 
also  a  speed  indicator,  to 
show  at  what  speed  it  is  working.  By  means  of 
a  little  rubber  moulding  the 
shutter  can  be  made  to  fit  two  or 
more  lenses.  Another  shutter 
made  by  this  firm  for  specially 
rapid  exposures  is  called  the 
"  Focal  Plane.”  For  snap-shots 
of  racing  and  jumping,  railway  trains,  and  so. 
forth,  it  is  the  best  form  made.  It  is  also 
illustrated  in  the  small  accompanying  cut. 


®ur  Critical  Column. 

Under  this  heading  the  Editor  will,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
criticise  photographs  by  any  readers  who  care  to  send 
prints  for  that  purpose.  In  special  cases  failures  will  be 
illustrated,  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fa<5l  that  the  bad  points  mainly 
are  mentioned.  Seme  of  the  photographs  we  receive  are 
excellent  in  many  respedls,  but  we  consider  that  to  point 
out  their  weaknesses  is  of  much  more  value  than  to  extol 
their  virtues.  Prints  should  be  sent  flat,  the  package 
marked  “Critical  Column”  on  outside,  and  name  and 
address  of  sender  should  be  written  on  coupon  affixed  by 
one  corner  to  back  of  print.  A  nom-de-plume  may  be 
added  for  publication.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  prints.  Critical  Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from 
the  current  number  of  The  Junior  Photogravher,  and 
accompany  each  print  sent. 

Nell. — If  the  two  men  had  been  attending  to 
their  business  instead  of  looking  at  the  camera, 
and  if  you  had  trimmed  off  an  inch  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pidture,  and  printed  in  a  sky  you 
would  have  had  a  very  well  lighted  and  effedtive 
haymaking  scene.  We  do  not  see  why  you 
should  be  troubled  with  the  toning.  We  have 
given  a  good  many  recipes  for  baths  in  The 
Junior.  Surely  one  of  them  would  adt  alright 
for  you. 

Ducky. — A  very  good  pidlure  of  horses,  the 
fault  being  that  they  do  not.  stand  out  sufficiently 
distindlly  from  the  background. 

Dry  Plate.-— In  the  first  place  the  church  is 
too  high  on  the  plate.  Secondly  it  is  not  in 
good  focus;  thirdly  it  has  not  been  sufficiently 
exposed,  or  perhaps,  not  developed  far  enough. 
The  position  chosen  is  the  best  thing  about  the 
whole. 

Independent. — Badly  out  of  focus,  badly 
lighted,  and  the  position  chosen  is  not  exadlly 
suited  to  the  face  of  the  model.  You  must  try 

again. 

Kelvin  Grove. — Technically  we  can  com¬ 
mend  your  print.  A  bridge  like  the  one  you 
have  taken  does  not  lend  itself  to  pidture-making. 
The  sky  is  very  bare  and  white. 

George, — If  there  had  not  been  so  much 
halation  about  the  tree-tops  your  photograph 
would  have  had  considerable  claims  to  merit  in 
the  "pretty  commonplace  school.” 

Springtime. — A  group  of  sheep  in  a  very 
pretty  meadow.  With  more  effective  lighting 
a  good  picture  might  have  been  obtained. 

Takem. — You  have  been  too  near  the  child 
with  your  hand-camera,  and  this  has  thrown  the 
whole  out  of  focus.  If  she  had  had  her  legs 
crossed,  and  the  defect  mentioned  had  not  been 
so  evident,  the  result  would  have  been  a  good 
picture. 

Liziana. — A  technicaliy  corredt  pidture  of  a 
dock,  full  of  microscopic  detail,  but  not  very 
pidlorial. 
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Amateur. — You  send  three  or  four  photo¬ 
graphs  with  only  one  coupon,  and  our  rules 
prohibit  our  criticising  the  lot.  We  take  the 
one  entitled  “  Pug’s  Vanity”  as  being  the  most 
original.  The  notion  is  very  good  indeed,  but 
the  negative  is  terribly  fogged  and  lacking  in 
detail,  and  this  has  doubtless  been  caused  by 
under-exposure  and  an  unsafe  dark-room. 

Independent. — Your  portrait  is  a  great  deal 
too  low  down  on  the  paper,  and  the  vignetting, 
also,  is  too  abrupt.  Otherwise  the  thing  is  all 
right. 

Never-give-up. — You  should  print  in  a  sky 
and  trim  a  little  more  off  the  foreground.  It  is 
a  pity  that  the  exposure  was  long  enough  to 
allow  the  trees  to  move,  for  the  cattle  were 
fairly  well  grouped  amid  passable  surroundings. 

Flint. — If  the 
men  had  been 
working  instead 
of  watching  the 
camera,  the  thing 
would  have 
looked  better. 

Those  two  should 
not  have  been 
allowed  to  stand 
at  either  end  of 
the  wagon.  They 
look  like  the  legs 
of  a  table,  the 
top  of  which  is 
covered  with  hay. 

We  cannot  say 
that  the  white 
margin  adds  to 
the  general  ap¬ 
pearance.  Photo¬ 
graphically  your 
work  deserves 
c  ommendation, 
although  the 
lighting  is  not  very  striking. 

Liverpudlian. — Your  work  gets  better  and 
better,  and  all  this  pidlure  wants  is  an  effedlive 
sky.  Proceed,  Liverpudlian,  and  prosper. 

Hypo. — A  fine  thing  in  chalky  portraits,  very 
unevenly  vignetted  and  lopsided.  You  ought  to 
have  had  a  white  sheet  or  something  to  refleft 
light  upon  the  dark  side  of  the  sitter's  face,  and 
you  ought  to  have  given  a  shorter  exposure. 

Broome. — This  is  the  second  photograph 
which  Broome  has  taken,  and  as  such  is  very 
good.  It  suffers  from  faults  which  appear  in  the 
work  of  most  beginners,  however.  He  has  been 
very  lucky  in  obtaining  a  plucky  negative,  but 
the  focus  is  not  up  to  the  mark,  and  the  subject 
itself  did  not  merit  the  exposure  of  a  plate. 


Don  Sebastian. — You  have  chosen  a  pretty 
place,  and  your  manipulation  is  satisfadlory,  but 
the  lighting  is  ineffedive,  and  the  whole  pidture 
somewhat  muddly. 

Barney. — Why  are  all  these  people  trying  to 
slip  out  at  the  bottom  left-hand  corner  of  the 
negative  ?  Your  lens  will  do  good  work  and  you 
evidently  know  how  to  expose  and  develop.  We 
should  suggest  that  you  leave  groups  alone  for  a 
bit,  and  try  your  hand  at  landscape. 

Dorothy  Dean. — We  think  you  have  over¬ 
exposed  your  negative.  It  is  quite  sharp,  and 
shows  plenty  of  detail.  It  would  have  looked 
better  if  you  could  have  avoided  having  the 
pony’s  head  diredly  in  front  of  the  body  of  the 
horse  in  the  background.  Animals  should,  if 
possible,  be  taken  clear  of  distracting  objedls. 

Caxtonian.  — 
Here  is  a  novel 
idea  which  is 
worthy  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  our 
readers.  The 
gentleman  has 
arranged  a  series 
of  his  pictures, 
and  of  his  camera, 
and  of  himself, 
in  a  mosaic 
against  what 
looks  like  a  sort 
of  wall  paper, 
and  has  then 
re-  photographed 
the  whole.  The 
effect  is  very 
good  indeed,  and 
makes  a  nice 
little  souvenir 
of  his  tour  in 
Fife  with  the 
camera. 

A.  Smith. — A  commonplace  country  village, 
relieved  from  appearing  so  by  a  subtle  arrange¬ 
ment  of  tree  branches  which  hang  across  the  top 
of  the  picture,  and  by  a  heavy  shadow  in  the 
foreground. 

C.  E.  S.  T. — A  very  good  rendering  of  a  diffi¬ 
cult  subject.  You  have  been  fairly  successful 
with  your  interior  work.  We  think  you  sub¬ 
mitted  one  for  the  ”  Salon  ”  which  was  equally 
good. 

Stanley. — A  topographically  good  view  of  a 
village.  So  far  as  exposure  and  the  like  goes  it 
is  all  right. 

J.  P.  C. — The  picture  was  in  the  centre  as 
shown.  The  patches  cut  off  by  the  white  bands 
were  quite  unnecessary  and  only  helped  to  hide  it. 
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Medicus. — Under-exposed,  well  trimmed,  and 
over-toned.  Such  subjedls  are  exceedingly 
difficult  to  tackle,  and  might  almost  be  regarded 
as  a  special  branch  of  the  art. 

Brummagem. — A  good,  but  rather  common¬ 
place,  river  scene. 

Shortley  Bridge. — This  gentleman  followed 
out  the  instrudlions  for  taking  a  stereoscopic 
pifture  recently  given  in  a  number  of  The  Junior, 
and  has  been  able  to  produce  one  of  the  best 
stereoscopic  effedfs  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 
The  subjedl  is  pidtorial,  and  the  technical  work¬ 
manship  perfeft. 

Frenagrapher. — A  very  black  and  white  cow, 
taken  in  a  very  black  field,  against  a  very  white 
sky,  thus  producing  a  very  black  and  white 
whole  indeed.  This  is  due  to  under-exposure. 

Fanny. — This  lady  has  tried  to  follow  out  the 
suggestions  given  to  Kit  re  the  barrel  organ 
scene,  and  though  the  pidfure  is  an  improvement 
on  the  first,  it  lacks  something.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  children  is  not  particularly  good, 
although  if  the  girl  who  is  holding  the  little  baby 
had  been  moved  we  could  not  have  found  much 
fault  with  it  in  this  respedt.  The  attitude  of  the 
woman,  and  of  the  two  boys,  is  very  good,  but 
the  whole  pidfure  is  a  little  dark. 

Kit. — Kit  had  all  the  accessories  at  hand  for  a 
good  pidfure,  and  yet  she  has  failed  miserably. 
She  had  a  hammock  swung  under  some  fine  trees, 
she  had  a  by  no  means  bad-looking  lady,  she 
had  a  man  in  a  knickerbocker  suit,  she  had  a 
little  boy  and  an  accordion,  and  yet  she  could 
not  make  a  pidfure.  For  instance,  what  on  earth 
induced  the  lady  to  put  those  prickly  things  in 
the  hammock  ?  Surely  they  could  not  have  been 
comfortable  to  repose  upon.  Again,  why  was 
the  gentleman  allowed  to  assume  the  attitude  of 
a  gouty  old  veteran.  The  lady  ought  to  have 
reposed  at  ease  in  the  hammock,  which  the  child 
could  have  been  rocking,  while  the  gentleman 
played  a  tune  on  the  accordion.  Perhaps  he 
was  not  musical,  but  what  would  that  have 
mattered,  as  it  would  not  have  come  out  in  the 
photograph. 

Bronze. — A  pretty  photograph  of  a  pretty 
child,  lacking  in  detail  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
print.  It  would  have  looked  better  if  the  feet 
had  not  been  cut  off. 

Reader. — An  interior  of  a  greenhouse,  not  very 
sharply  focussed  and  showing  a  little  halation, 
but  certainly  far  from  bad.  The  subjedf  would 
require  considerable  skill 

H.  O.  T. — One  of  those  magnificent  specimens 
of  lens  work  which  one  occasionally  comes 
across.  The  detail  is  extraordinary,  but  the 
scene  itself  possesses  very  little  interest  save  as 
a  topographical  view. 


Pyro. — Just  think  what  an  improvement 
would  have  been  effedted  if  the  man  on  the 
mowing  machine  had  been  doing  something 
other  than  sitting  still.  He  might  have  been 
talking  to  a  girl,  who  could  have  occupied  the 
position  on  the  right  hand,  in  the  manner 
shown.  Technically  there  is  nothing  amiss. 

Edward.  —  A  photographically  excellent 
pidfure  of  a  rather  formal  garden. 

Juno  I. — Very  nice,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  you 
could  not  have  managed  to  make  the  figures  a 
little  more  important,  as  they  are  excellently 
grouped. 

T.  P  C. — A  very  fair  portrait  of  a  baby.  It 
would  have  been  improved  if  the  round  back  of 
the  chair  had  been  showing. 

E.  H.  L.. — You  ought  to  have  used  a  swing 
back  See  reply  to  “Apothecary.” 

Tubby. — Much  over-exposed  and  not  in  good 
focus.  Your  pidfure  shows  some  artistic  taste  in 
the  matter  of  seledfion. 


f 
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Nuntalna. — A  technically  excellent  view  of  a 
village  street  taken  from  a  moderate  position. 

Mauve. — A  nicely  posed  out-of-door  portrait, 
well  printed  and  finished,  but  the  stony  back¬ 
ground  spoils  the  otherwise  good  effedf  by 
detradfing  the  eye  from  the  figure. 

Sans  Experience. — Why  did  you  not  send  in 
this  very  excellent  pidfure  of  brick-makers  at 
work  for  the  trades’  sedfion  of  the  “  Salon  ?  ”  It 
would  have  been  almost  sure  of  acceptance. 

L.  V.  S. — A  very  pleasing  pidfure  indeed, 
which  would  make  an  excellent  lantern  slide. 

C.  J.  D. — This  is  a  nice  group,  easy  in  arrange¬ 
ment,  but  lacking  somewhat  in  balance.  If  the 
girl  in  the  blouse  had  been  a  little  nearer  to  the 
one  who  is  sitting  in  the  hammock,  an  improve¬ 
ment  would  have  been  effedted. 

Nero.  —  A  well  chosen  but  under-exposed 
morsel. 
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Pirate. — The  pose  is  very  good,  but  the  focus 
is  not  sharp  enough,  and  the  surroundings  are 
too  pronounced. 

Bogey.-*  Exposure  has  been  correft,  and  the 
toning  and  finishing  well  done,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  wall  is  very  much  out  of  focus. 

Brahmapootra. — This  fine  piece  of  photo¬ 
graphic  work  includes  too  much,  and  therefore 
loses  its  effeft  considerably.  In  this  view  there 
are  at  least  thirty  different  spots  which  would 
give,  photographically,  perfeft  picffures. 

Aldehyde. — You  have  moved  your  camera 
slightly  during  the  exposure,  otherwise  you 
would  have  had  a  fair  print  of  its  class. 

Apothecary.  —  The  following  prescription 
should  prove  valuable  in  your  case,  Apothecary. 
Take:  i,  a  swing-back;  2,  a  wide-angle  lens; 
3,  a  little  more  room  and  a  better  subjeft.  Mix 
thoroughly,  melt  in  a  crucible,  and  apply  the 
residuum  whenever  you  feel  the  architectural 
fever  coming  on  again. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Apothecary. 

Pirate. — A  very  beautifully  toned  print  of  a 
fine  view,  unfortunately  spoilt  by  a  plain  white 
sky  and  a  blank  strip  of  water. 

Calcium  Chloride. — (No.  i)  A  very  much 
over-exposed  view  of  a  not  especially  artistic 
country  lane.  The  worst  in  the  lot.  (No.  2) 
Quite  passable,  and  with  some  clouds  printed  in, 
to  take  off  the  bare  effeft  of  the  sky,  it  would 
make  a  really  nice  thing.  (No.  3)  Not  so  nice 
as  the  above  print.  It  is  a  little  over-exposed,  and 
this  has  given  a  milky  effeift  to  the  water.  (No.  4) 
Near  Harrow.  This  is  the  best  of  the  batch, 
and  shows  a  laudable  attempt  at  composition. 
It  is  spoilt  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others, 
namely,  by  a  blank  sky.  (No.  5)  Good,  but 
commonplace. 

Amateur. — A  very  good  group.  We  cannot 
suggest  any  improvement  except  perhaps  the 
the  obtaining  of  a  nicer  tone. 


Argus. — The  view  of  the  house  would  be 
improved  if  you  cut  off  a  little  over  half-an-inch 
from  the  bottom  of  the  print,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  aggressive  appearance  of  the  railings. 

Tubby. — The  same  remark  applies  to  this 
print  as  to  your  other.  You  have  not  had  the 
back  of  your  camera  perfeHly  plumb,  and  this 
has  caused  the  out-of-focus,  effedi  so  conspicuous 
in  the  foreground.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to 
buy  a  camera  level  of  a  dealer,  and  ask  him  to 
show  you  how  to  use  it. 

T.  P.  C. — Like  the  pidlure  published,  your 
print  required  trimming.  Cut  it  in  two  exadlly 
down  the  middle,  and  you  will  have  a  couple  of 
really  pretty  photographs. 

Medicus. — A  very  nicely  arranged  and  natural 
group.  The  faces  are  not  very  distindl,  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  incorredt  focussing.  It  was  a 
pity  to  cut  off  half  of  the  two  persons  on  each 
side. 

Fylmo. — Yours  is  a  novel  method  of  trimming. 
The  photograph  itself  is  a  little  under-exposed. 

Benedetta. — You  should  not  send  two  prints 
with  one  coupon.  We  take  the  one  of  the  party 
at  the  dinner  table,  which  as  an  example  of 
interior  work  is  really  excellent.  It  is  certainly 
wonderful  how  you  managed  to  get  such  a  large 
amount  of  detail,  and  how  the  persons  round  the 
table  kept  still  enough  for  the  time  required. 
Their  expressions,  however,  mar  the  effedl. 
They  look  thoroughly  discontented  and  disgusted 
with  what  they  have  had,  or  are  having  to  eat, 
especially  the  young  lady  in  the  white  blouse  on 
the  right  hand  side,  who  seems  to  have  some 
extra  cause  for  grievance. 

Rey. — If  this  had  been  a  little  sharper  it 
would  have  been  a  photographically  good  photo¬ 
graph. 

Neg. — A  rather  nice  photograph  of  the  guide 
book  stamp. 

Jumbo. — This  is  under-exposed,  and  we  should 
say  fogged.  You  ought  to  have  stood  further 
away,  and  even  then  we  doubt  if  the  subjedt 
was  worthy  of  a  plate,  unless  you  specially 
wanted  a  photograph  of  the  man  and  the  calf. 

Professor. — A  very  fair  example  of  ordinary 
amateur  out-of-door  portraiture,  and  as  good  as 
could  be  expefted  under  the  circumstances.  It 
is  very  fully  exposed,  and  the  gentleman’s  right 
leg  is  a  little  awkv/ardly  placed. 

Isles. — An  under-exposed  photograph  of  a 
rather  pretty  view,  which  would  have  looked 
better  as  a  stereoscopic  slide.  It  is  too  formal, 
however,  to  be  artistic. 

Rohane. — Over-exposed  and  too  much  bare 
roadway,  otherwise  pretty. 
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Photo. — A  most  extraordinary  group,  in  which 
at  least  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  movement  is 
traceable.  Learn  the  art  of  keeping  your  camera 
steady  during  the  exposure,  Photo. 

A.  H.  R. — A  great  deal  too  much  foreground, 
and  a  great  deal  too  much  sky.  The  position 
chosen  was  not  a  satisfadlory  one.  The  toning 
and  finishing  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Ballater. — You  have  over-exposed  your 
group,  and  they  are  not  at  all  nicely  arranged. 
The  technique,  with  the  exception  of  the  fault 
named,  is  highly  commendable. 

Chummy. — A  very  excellent  snap-shot  of  a 
party  of  gents  of  the  skate-adjusting  profession 
awaiting  customers.  It  is  brilliant  and  crisp, 
but  errs  just  a  little  on  the  side  of  under¬ 
exposure.  Notwithstanding  this  it  is  a  fine  piece 
of  work,  and  as  such  deserves  a  considerable 
amount  of  praise, 

Clutha. — This  is  an  attempt  at  home 
portraiture,  which  is  decidedly  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon,  and  worthy  of  mention.  It  represents  a 
lady  teaching  her  young  daughters  the  whole 
mystery  of  the  art  of  sewing.  The  figures  are 
nicely  grouped  and  natural.  One  of  the  girls 
unfortunately  has  moved  a  little,  and  the  print 
is  a  trifle  too  square. 

’95  Omnigraph. — Another  out-of-door  portrait 
suffering  from  the  usual  fault,  namely,  over¬ 
exposure,  and  consequent  halation.  The  lady  is 
much  too  low  down  on  the  plate. 

Dipper. — You  could  have  made  fine  piGures 
with  the  models  at  hand,  if  you  had  tried. 
As  it  is  you  have  only  succeeded  in  making  a 
failure.  They  are  a  great  deal  too  low  down  on 
the  plate,  and  a  great  deal  too  scattered.  The 
boy  is  in  a  very  good  position  indeed  if  his  feet 
had  only  been  showing.  If  the  two  girls  had 
been  standing  up  behind  him,  and  the  piGure 
had  been  upright  instead  of  oblong,  you  could 
have  made  something  worth  looking  at.  (No.  2) 
This  is  a  great  deal  better  than  the  first  one, 
and  is  nearly  a  piGure.  It  wants  an  inch  trim¬ 
ming  off  each  side.  We  cannot  say  that  we  like 
the  tone. 

Bromide. — Another  over-exposed  out-of-door 
portrait  of  a  young  lady  in  a  graceful  attitude. 
Were  it  not  for  this  defeG  it  would  be  very  satis- 
faGory  indeed. 

Wilfred. — A  very  excellent  photograph  of  the 
great  wheel  at  Earl’s  Court,  taken  with  a  camera 
which  only  cost  six  shillings. 

R.  J.  R. — A  good  photograph  of  a  bracken 
grown  river  bank.  As  a  piGure  of  flora  it  is 
commendable. 

N.  R.  E. — The  boy  is  a  great  deal  too  low 
down,  and  the  sun  being  in  his  eyes  he  has  a 
frowning  expression  on  his  face.  His  position  is 
just  moderate. 


Excelsior. — This  piGure  would  also  look 
better  if  a  sky  were  printed  in.  You  could  have 
effeGed  an  improvement  by  having  the  gate  half 
open,  and  thus  breaking  the  straight  line  of  the 
wall.  The  trees  have  unfortunately  moved. 

Banner. — One  of  the  nicest  little  bits  we  have 
ever  had  submitted.  It  makes  a  piGure.  (No. 
2)  Another  view  almost  equally  as  good  as  the 
first  named.  We  can  make  no  suggestion  for 
any  alteration  save  the  printing  in  of  a  little 
better  sky.  (No.  3)  Technically  good  ;  well- 
finished.  The  lighting  unfortunately  is  not 
effeGive, 

Ricker. — There  is  at  present  a  popular  song 
going  the  rounds  entitled,  we  believe,  “All  in  a 
Row.’’  Ricker’s  photograph  makes  an  apt  illus¬ 
tration  for  this  ditty.  They  are  “  all  in  a  row,’’ 
or  rather  several  rows.  Observe  the  boots,  row 
No.  I ;  observe  the  hands,  row  No.  2  ;  observe 
the  faces,  row  No.  3  ;  observe  the  hands  again, 
row  No.  4 ;  and  observe  the  faces  again,  row  No. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Ricker. 


5.  It  is  a  composition  of  horizontal  lines  and 
no  mistake.  Technically  the  group  is  praise¬ 
worthy.  The  artist  must  next  time  pay  a  little 
more  attention  to  arrangment.  They  need  not 
have  been  bunched  up  so  close  together  as  there 
seems  to  be  plenty  of  room  around,  and  the  front 
set  certainly  ought  to  have  had  their  feet  out  of 
sight,  say  underneath  them,  and  they  should  not 
have  been  all  leaning  the  same  way. 


®ur  Bbitor’s  Corner. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different  sub- 
je(5ts  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  The  Editor  will  answer 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters 
photographic  by  post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be 
enclosed ;  but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  Editorial  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue. —  One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  received  from 
correspondents,  letters  of  an  interesting  and 
sometimes  amusing  character,  some  of  which 
certainly  deserved  fuller  answers  than  the  some¬ 
what  restricted  space  of  the  “  Correspondence 
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Column”  allowed.  It  is,  therefore,  our  intention 
in  future  to  attend  to  such  letters  at  length  in 
this  column,  provided,  of  course,  that  we  think 
the  queries  and  replies  will  be  of  general  interest. 

* 

* 

This  month  the  following  is  to  hand  “  As  a 
reader  of  the  Jiiniov  Photographer  I  take  the 
liberty  to  call  your  attention  to  a  paragraph 
contained  in  the  article  on  ‘  Photography  for 
Sportsmen.’  The  paragraph,  which  is  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  article,  on  page  299,  has 
reference  to  the  slaying  of  the  animals.  I  beg 
most  respecflfully  to  say  that  with  some  thought¬ 
less  youths  it  may  be  an  incentive  to  be  cruel. 
May  I  appeal  to  the  editor  of  such  an  excellent 
paper  to  advocate  the  humane  treatment  of 
domestic  animals,  and,  indeed,  all  others.  A 
great  deal  of  thoughtless  cruelty  is  inflidled  on 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  I  should  be  truly  sorry 
to  see  The  Junior  Photographer  inadvertently  be  the 
cause  of  cruelty.”  So  should  we.  On  looking 
at  the  paragraph  in  question,  it  appears  to  us 
that  it  was  never  intended  to  be  taken  seriously. 
We  trust  our  readers  will  not  go  to  the  lengths 
suggested. 

♦ 

*  * 

Epsilian  writes  to  us  re  the  ”  Critical  Column.” 
He  says  ; — ”  I  think  the  rules  might  be  modified 
with  advantage,  I  mean  as  regards  the  condition 
of  sending  in  each  print  with  a  coupon  cut  from 
the  current  number  on  its  back.  I  have  been  a 
subscriber  from  the  first,  and  have  often  thought 
of  sending  specimens,  but  it  seemed  hardly  worth 
while  to  print  and  tone  a  single  copy  for  any 
particular  date,  and  mine  are  generally  quickly 
given  away  among  friends.  Again,  one  does  not 
want  to  buy  half  a  dozen  copies  of  current 
numbers.”  Pie  goes  on  to  suggest:  “(i)  That 
back  coupons  for  the  same  year  be  available, 
and  (2)  the  sending  of  one  coupon  and  twopence 
in  stamps  for  every  extra  print,  the  number  to 
be  limited  to  six.”  Unfortunately  both  these 
schemes  are  out  of  the  question.  In  the  first 
place  our  hands  are  quite  full  enough  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  current  coupons,  and  if  those  for  back 
dates  were  available  we  should  be  swamped. 
The  twopenny  idea,  too,  is  likewise  impradlicable. 
In  July,  which  was  what  might  be  termed  a 
quiet  month,  about  eighty  photographs  were 
criticised  which  took  up  nearly  five  pages.  If  half 
had  done  as  suggested,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
magazine  would  have  resolved  itself  into  ”  Critical 
Column.”  With  regard  to  the  trouble  of  pre¬ 
paring  one  print  specially,  surely  the  game  is 
worth  the  candle. 

* 

*  * 

"The  Junior  Salon”  has  been  the  means  of 
plucking  a  brand  from  the  burning.  One  who 
was  ”  hung  ”  writes  : — "I  cannot  tell  you  how 
pleased  I  am  that  you  have  selected  two  of  my 


prints  for  the  "Salon.”  I  had  thought  of  giving 
up  photography,  but  now  mean  to  stick  to  it 
closer  than  ever,  and  hope  you  will  see  your 
way  clear  at  some  future  date  to  have  another 
"Salon”  which  I  shall  most  certainly  support  all 
I  can.” 

* 

*  * 

We  were  pleased  to  receive  the  following  long 
letter.  If  our  readers  would  only  write  to  us 
like  this  oftener  we  should  know  how  to  cater 
for  their  tastes  : — "In  submitting  the  enclosed 
prints,  I  would  at  the  same  time  avail  myself  of 
the  opportunity  of  telling  you  what  profit  and 
pleasure  I  have  gained  by  being  a  regular  sub¬ 
scriber  to  The  Junior  from  its  start.  Before  the 
start  of  The  Junior  Photographer  I  used  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  other  photographic  papers — all  very 
excellent  ones,  no  doubt — but  they  gave  a 
struggling  amateur  like  myself  the  idea  that 
editors  and  those  in  the  higher  branches  of  the 
photographic  art  could  not  waste  their  time  on 
such  trifling  charadlers  as  myself.  This  is,  how¬ 
ever,  now  happily  changed,  and  thanks  to  the 
kindly  word  of  encouragement  given  one  in  the 
remarks  on  the  monthly  competitions,  and  the 
benefit  of  receiving  such  a  criticism  on  one’s 
prints  sent  to  the  ‘Critical  Column,’  as  either 
makes  you  resolve  to  do  better,  or  else  knocks 
the  conceit  out  of  you.  I  feel  that  The  Junior 
Photographer  is  like  a  persevering  friend  giving 
me  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  and  research  in 
photographic  matters.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  tips  I  have  received  through  answers  to 
others  on  the  style  of  printing  and  trimming 
prints,  and  also  the  impetus  which  your  paper 
has  given  me  to  produce  pidlures  by  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  not  to  be  content  with  a  photo  of 
man  and  animals,  etc.,  in  the  usual  set  photo¬ 
graphic  style.  One  article  I  have  enjoyed  and 
derived  a  great  deal  of  benefit  from,  was  the  one 
on  ‘  Something  from  Nothing,’  and  without 
presuming  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I  consider 
the  best  sort  of  articles  for  your  paper,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  many 
more  articles  like  this  one  appearing  in  the  next 
volume.  Without  a  doubt  there  is  '  something’ 
in  nearly  everything  if  we  look  for  it  properly, 
and  whether  we  be  out  for  a  stroll,  with  or  with¬ 
out  a  camera,  such  articles  make  us  see  what  the 
ordinary  mortal  who  is  not  a  knight  of  the  brush 
or  camera  would  heedlessly-  pass  by  without  a 
glance.  In  conclusion,  I  must  say  I  feel  now  that 
there  will  be  no  satisfadtion  for  me  till  I  receive  a 
bigger  recommendation  than  I  have  hitherto 
succeeded  in  getting  in  your  columns,  and  would 
at  the  same  time  thank  you  for  what  I  consider 
you  have  done  in  helping  me  out  of  the  mud  as 
a  beginner,  and  giving  me  a  start  off  to  more 
artistic  and  natural  work.  I  should  like  to  men¬ 
tion  that  I  started  my  photographic  career  with 
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a  3S.  6d.  camera  outfit,  and  from  that  day 
to  this  I  have  never  had  a  pradtical  lesson  in 
photography,  all  my  knowledge  of  the  art  having 
been  gathered  from  the  reading  of  books  and 
papers.  With  all  good  wishes  for  the  future 
success  of  The  Junior,  and  The  Practical  also 
which  I  am  now  taking. — Slap  B;iNG.” 

*  ♦ 

So  much  for  what  our  correspondents  write 
about  us.  Now  let  us  say  a  word  for  ourselves. 
We  have  a  capital  programme  for  the  coming 
months,  the  present  number  is  not  as  good  as  we 
intend  to  give  for  the  new  price,  threepence. 
We  believe  that  we  shall  steadily  improve  from 
month  to  month  for  some  time  yet.  Perhaps 
the  most  marked  strides  will  be  onpidtorial  lines, 
for  in  addition  to  the  usual  half-tone  illustrations 
we  intend  to  have,  from  time  to  time,  pictures 
in  collotype,  on  bromide  paper,  and  by  various 
other  processes.  The  half-tone  supplement 
illustration  also  will  be  occasionally  in  two 
colours.  Altogether  The  JvMiov  Photogyapher  will 
be  kept  thoroughly  up-to-date  in  regard  to  its 
illustrations.  All  along  our  competitions  have 
been  a  special  feature,  and  the  interest  taken  in 
them  from  the  beginning  most  gratifying.  On 
the  first  occasion  we  received  seventy-four  prints, 
the  later  months,  before  the  General  Competion 
was  suspended,  reached  nearly  three  hundred. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  the  interest  is  not  waning, 
and  very  shortly  the  General  Competition  will 
be  renewed.  Other  new  and  original  contests 
will  also  be  announced  before  long. 

*  * 

The  volume  of  The  Junior  Photographer  for  the 
past  year  is  almost  out  of  print.  Fourpence 
will  be  gladly  paid  by  the  publishers  for  No.  i, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  up  more  volumes. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tubby. — A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
■which  the  bath  is  made  up,  some  being  exhausted 
immediately  while  others  may  be  used  again  and  again. 
You  say  you  would  like  the  “  Salon  ”  every  month.  We 
candidly  confess  we  should’nt.  You  can  have  no  con¬ 
ception  of  the  amount  of  work  large  undertakings  of  this 
kind  necessitate.  All  the  same  we  thank  you. 

Amateur — An  over-exposed  negative  is  weak  and  thin 
with  a  great  deal  of  detail.  Under-exposed  negatives  are 
weak  and  thin  with  almost  no  detail  whatever.  This  is, 
of  course,  in  extreme  cases.  A  partially  over-exposed 
negative  is  very  dense,  taking  a  long  time  to  print.  A 
slightly  under-exposed  plate  has  brilliant  high  lights  and 
black  heavy  shadows  and  little  or  no  half-tone. 

E.  J.  D. — If  the  see-saw  shutter  is  one  of  those  a(5tuated 
by  elastic  bands  the  speed  could  be  easily  accelerated  by 
using  stronger  rubber.  If  this  is  not  the  case  you  had 
better  write  to  Messrs.  Lancaster  on  the  subject. 

Frelior — We  are  very  sorry  your  photographs  were 
overlooked,  and  cannot  understand  it  unless  the  coupon 
became  detached  after  it  left  you.  Photographs  are  nearly 
always  a  month  late  before  the  criticism  appears,  but  they 
certainly  should  not  be  longer.  Send  again  and  we  will 
see  that  it  is  attended  to. 

R.  Fisher. — (i)  No,  we  do  not  under  any  circumstances 
return  photographs  (2)  We  chargers.  6d.,  which  does  not 
include  postage.  You  must  send  your  copies  diredt  to 


Bradford.  The  photographs  are  very  good  indeed, 
especially  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  cheapness 
of  the  instrument.  The  one  in  the  park  we  like  the  most. 
That  of  Bath  is  a'so  satisfa(5lory. 

J.  H.  Henderson. — By  all  means  let  us  have  a  photo¬ 
graph  to  criticise. 

Miss  Blydt. — Glad  the  “Salon”  pleases  you  and  also  that 
you  regard  the  “  Critical  Column’’  as  a  valuable  institution. 

W.  Lawrence  writes : — “  Your  “Salon  ”  is  magnificent,  it 
makes  one  feel  quite  envious,  the  whole  number  is.  I  think, 
the  best  you  have  produced.”  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lawrence. 

The  Rev.  B  Holland. — We  placed  your  pi(5ture  in  the 
trades  sedtion  because  we  thought  it  especially  suitable.  As 
a  pidture  of  that  class  it  was  very  good,  but  as  a  snap-shot 
it  would  not  have  stood  much  chance. 

W.  H.  Pain  wiites: — “I  am  having  The  Junior  bound, 
and  it  will  make  not  only  a  useful  book  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  but  a  handsome  one  for  the  drawing-room.” 

L.  Wardle. — Thank  you  ;  we  hope  so  too. 

A.  E.  Chapman. — Your  good  wishes  are  encouraging. 

Miss  Crozier, — We  are  much  obliged  for  your  item  for 
“  Survey,”  and  may  be  able  to  make  use  of  it. 

N.  R.  E.  writes: — “  I  have  sent  in  a  good  many  photo¬ 
graphs  for  the  competitions,  and  shall  continue  so  to  do, 
not  in  the  hope  of  winning  a  prize,  but  to  compare  my 
photographs  with  others.”  N.  R.  E.  seems  to  have 
realised  what  competitions  are  really  for.  He  also  wishes 
to  grumble  a  little  about  the  pidlures  which  are  given  on 
the  front  page.  These,  he  says,  are  very  good  sometimes, 
and  yet  they  cannot  be  included  in  the  bound  volume. 
We  are  open  to  consider  a  method  by  which  this  difficulty 
may  be  overcome.  Can  any  of  our  readers  suggest 
anything  ? 

Grove  Park. — The  spots  are  due,  no  doubt,  to  some 
defedt  in  the  paper,  and  we  can  recommend  no  remedy. 
Solio  Matte  is  good.  A  better  effedt  is,  in  our  opinion, 
obtained  by  squeegeeing  ordinary  P.  O.  P.  on  finely  ground 
glass. 

W.  H.  Duxbury.— For  a  beginner,  a  very  good  photo¬ 
graph.  Try  again. 

Chemicus. — Thanks  for  your  most  flattering  epistle. 

H.  H.  Smith. — We  are  pleased  to  have  been  of  use  to 
you. 

A  Beginner. — Your  print  will  be  criticised  in  due 
course.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  you  have  such  a  high 
opinion  of  the  “  Salon.” 

_  E.  McColl. — We  are  always  at  the  service  of  beginners 
situated  as  you  are,  and  will  answer  any  reasonable 
number  of  questions. 

J.  &  H.  Christie — The  mistake  arose  through  the 
pidture  having  been  originally  placed  by  us  in  the  “land¬ 
scape  with  figures  ”  class,  and  removed  in  order  to  make 
up  the  pages  in  suitable  mosaics  Both  were  awarded 
certificates.  Your  name  should,  of  course,  have  been 
included. 

E.  R.  Hooker. — Writes  a  long  letter  of  four  pages,  in 
which  he  says  some  very  flattering  things  of  The  Junior, 
which  our  modesty  forbids  our  reprinting. 

Bathgate. — For  toning  albumen  paper,  use  soda  acetate 
30  grains,  water  10  ounces,  gold  i  grain  ;  for  P.O.P.  use 
ammonium  sulphocyanide  15  grains,  water  10  ounces,  gold 
I  grain.  Do  not  carry  toning  quite  so  far. 

T.  W. — Black  tones  may  sometimes  be  obtained  on 
P.  O.  P.  The  negative  should  be  very  plucky  and  printed 
under  green  glass.  If  failure  ensues  it  is  the  fault  of  che 
negative. 

Hudson  Naylor.— Glycin  and  rodinal  may  be  used 
with  ordinary  plates.  The  former  is  bought  in  form  of  a 
powder,  and  made  into  a  developer  as  follows : — Glycin 
3  drams,  soda  sulphite  15  drams,  soda  carbonate  22  drams, 
water  25  ounces.  For  over  exposure  use  a  few  drops  of  a 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bromide.  This  may  be 
used  over  and  over  again,  and  keeps  for  a  long  time  in  a 
stoppered  bottle.  Rodinal  is  sold  in  a  liquid  form,  and  is 
used  by  adding  30  parts  Water  to  one  part  rodinal,  for  over¬ 
exposure  use  potassium  bromide  as  above. 

Vexatious. — Have  you  rubbed  the  plate  while  under 
the  developer  with  a  soft  camel  hair  brush  ?  this  helps  to 
prevent  pinholes.  You  are  right  about  No.  2. 
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THE  SALON  AS  SEEN  BY  OUR  OWN  SALONATIC. 


I  and  2.  Studies  in  Stomach-ache.  The  passive  and  the  violent  stages 

3.  “  Bless  me,  what  big  feet  I’ve  got,  now  I  come  to  notice  ’em.  However,  I  would’nt  mind  that  if  he  hadn’t  made  my 
tail  so  conspicuous.  These  photograpliers  have  no  consideration  for  anybody  but  themselves,  sir  !  ” 

4.  Gladstonian  collars  at  the  wash. 

5.  The  Top  of  the  Pole — “Never  mind  shoving  so  hard,  Joe.  I  really  begin  to  think  I  could  have  managed 
without  you  altogether.’’ 

6.  The  Ghost’s  “Night  Out.” — “  Twelve  o’clock  by  the  church  railings  and  coffins  were  ordered  for  one.  Good 
gracious,  how  late  I  shall  be  !” 

7.  Early  Dawn,  Morecambe. — Lodging-house  beetles  returning  from  a  morning  dip.  ! 

8.  The  Showman’s  Return  from  market  with  the  two-headed  horse,  the  legless  man,  and  the  giant  ham.  *‘,Will  ^ 
you  have  a  bit  now  or  will  you  wait  till  we  get  home,  sonny  ?” 
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THE  HELPING  HAND. 

No.  9. 

How  much  it  is  possible  to  learn  from  the  experiences 
of  others  most  of  us  are  able  to  testify.  “If  only  I  had 
known,  what  mistakes  might  have  been  avoided,”  is  an 
every-day  remark.  It  is  with  the  obje(5t  of  profiting  by 
their  experiences  that  we  have  asked  several  amateur 
photographers  who  have  reached  a  few  steps  above  us  in 
the  ladder  of  progress  to  give  the  assistance  of  their  wider 
outlook  to  their  brothers  below.  That  the  advice  may  be 
put  into  explicit  form,  the  request  took  the  form  of  eight 
questions.  One  set  of  replies  is  published  each  month,  and 
a  pi(5ture  from  the  camera  of  the  respondent. 

MR.  RICHARD  PENLAKE  RUMINATES. 

How  was  it  that  you,  took  up  photography  ? 

I  cannot  tell.  As  far  back  as  I  can 
remember  I  was  attacked  by  the 
“  photographic  fever,”  in  fadt,  I  must 
have  been  born  with  it,  and  it  has  never 
left  me. 

What  helped  you  most  in  getting  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  ? 

Reading  all  the  books  upon  the  sub- 
jedt  that  I  possibly  could.  Those  I 
couldn’t  afford  to  buy  I  obtained  from  a 
Free  Library,  until  the  time  came  when 
I  was  in  a  position  to  purchase.  I  con¬ 
sider  a  good  library  indispensable.  In 
my  early  days  there  was  not  the  cheap 
literature  there  is  to-day,  and  I  was  of 
a  too  retiring  nature  to  trouble  about  a 
club. 

What  developer  do  you  generally  use  ? 

I  have  them  all  by  me  Tor  experi¬ 


mental  purposes,  but  my  favourites  are 
pyro-soda  and  hydroquinone. 

What  is  your  favourite  paper  and  printing 
process  ? 

Platinotype  and  Solio.  With  the 
latter  all  g.jneral  work  may  be  done  and 
nearly  all  shades  of  colour  obtained. 
Platinotype  is  useful  for  special  pidtures, 
such  as  those  for  exhibitions,  etc. 

Do  you  prefer  long  or  short  exposures  ? 

I  always  use  slow  plates  and  give  as 
short  an  exposure  as  the  subjedt  will 
stand.  It  is  really  surprising  what 
short  exposures  may  be  given  to  an 
ordinary  plate,  1  believe  one  half  of  all 
the  negatives  produced  are  ruined  by 
over-exposure  and  ignorance  of  the 
working  of  the  developer.  I  have 
stated  many  times,  in  this  and  in  other 
places,  that  I  believe  it  possible  to 
obtain  better  pidtures  on  ordinary  plates 
with  careful  development,  than  on  the 
most  rapid  plates  made. 

What  time  of  day  are  the  best  effects 
obtained  ? 

Any  time  when  there  are  plenty  of 
white  clouds  and  diffused  light  about. 

What  is  your  favourite  branch  of  photo¬ 
graphy  ? 

Studies  of  country  life  and  scenery. 
What  can  be  more  delightful  than 
photographing  the  fast-disappearing  old 
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English  farmsteads  that  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  agricultural  districts  of 
East  Anglia,  or  the  rustic  occupants 
thereof  ?  There  is  a  charm  in  this  class 
of  work  that  cannot  possil)ly  exist  in  any 
other.  My  greatest  earthly  happiness 
is  to  wander  down  those  Lively  country 
lanes  soliloquizing  and  exposing  a  plate 
here  and  there  on  subjects  with  which 
old  Father  Time  has  long  been  familiar. 
Then  again,  what  delightful  composition 
pictures  can  be  made.  Given  some  of 
the  weather-beaten  old  farmers — pic¬ 
tures  in  themselves — children  in  their 
rustic  simplicity,  bashful,  yet  pretty 
village  maidens,  etc.,  pictures  galore 
may  be  produced. 

What  advice  would  you  give  to  a  beginner  ? 

Don’t  bother  your  head  about  art 
until  you  can  turn  out  a  technically 
perfedl  negative.  Study  the  theory  ol  the 
subjeG,  so  that  if  your  developer  or  toning 
solution  goes  wrong,  you  will  be  able  to 
remedy  the  fault.  What  is  the  use  of 
buying  expensive  apparatus  and  spend¬ 
ing  hours  in  composing  a  picture  if, 
when  you  get  into  the  dark-room,  you 
are  unable  to  develop  it  properly  ? 
Rules  of  composition  are  good  in  their 
place,  but,  somehow,  that  is  where  I 
never  take  my  camera.  Stick  as  close 
as  possible  to  one  branch,  make  a 
speciality  of  it,  when  you  do  this  you 
are  working  with  a  purpose,  and  a  pur¬ 
pose  you  must  have,  if  you  wish  to 
belong  to  any  other  than  the  “  common 
or  garden  ”  species  of  photographer. 
Don't  take  an  express  train  on  Monday, 
an  elephant  on  Tuesday,  a  landscape  on 
Wednesday,  a  seascape  on  Thursday, 
the  baby  on  Friday,  and  the  cat  on 
Saturday.  Have  a  motive  and  work  up 
to  it.  My  piHures  are  usually  thought 
out  before  I  start  with  the  camera,  and 
I  rarely  expose  a  plate  unless  I  can 
give  the  piHure  a  title,  even  if  altered 
afterwards. 

Richard  Penlake. 


“BUT”  AND  “IF.” 

A  GLANCE  AT  THE  JUNIOR  SALON  FAILURES. 
Peter  Eland. 

T  is  only  one  step  from  success 
to  failure  in  most  things  in  the 
sublunary  world.  The  art  of 
picfture  -  making  by  photo¬ 
graphy  is  not  the  exception  which  proves 
the  rule,  but  is  rather  a  labour  which 
serves  to  forcibly  point  the  adage. 
There  are  so  many  little  things  to  be 
watched  both  by  the  artistic  and  the 
technical  eye,  little  points  which  if  over¬ 
looked  come  out  as  hedgestakes  in  the 
finished  producflion.  The  pose  of  an 
arm  or  leg,  a  fold  of  drapery,  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  or  the  position  of  the  light  are 
all  questions  of  vital  importance  to  say 
nothing  of  those  bug-bears,  exposure 
and  dark-room  manipulation,  so  that  the 
artist  is  much  in  the  position  of  a  person 
who  drives  a  four-in-hand  round  a  nasty 
corner,  for  he  know's  what  he  wants  to 
do,  but,  having  his  fists  so  full,  he  is  not 
quite  sure  if  he  can  do  it.  As  a  rule 
the  result  as  a  whole 
is  satisfaHory,  but — 

Ah,  that  “but!” 

It  is  constantly  crop¬ 
ping  up  along  with  its 
twin  brother  “if,”  and 
the  two  of  them  con¬ 
trive  to  make  things 
pretty  lively.  They 
have  just  now  been 
working  overtime  in 
connection  with  the 
“Junior  Salon,”  and 
the  manner  in  which 
they  have  engaged  in 
the  slaughter  of  the 
innocents  is  truly  pitiful.  Let  us  glance 
at  some  specimens  of  their  work  and,  if 
possible,  draw  a  lesson  from  it. 

Take  genre  first.  (No.  i.)  Here  is  a 
morsel  which  has  true  pictorial  feeling. 
It  is  entitled  “  Lost,”  and  represents  a 
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little  mite  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  in  a  bracken-tangled,  wood.  The 
pose  is  natural,  the  surroundings  pretty, 
and  the  composition  passable,  but — the 
camera  has  moved  during  exposure  ! 

(No.  2.)  “  We  twa  hae  paidel’d  in 

the  burn.”  A  couple  of  laddies  in 
picfturesque  disorder  are  wading  in  a 
woodland  stream,  overshadowed  with 
trees  and  fringed  with  under-growth. 
The  place  is  pretty,  the  boys  look 
natural,  and  the  technique  is  satis- 
fadtory,  but — the  print  should  have  been  cut 
down  the  middle  and  two  pictures  made  of  it, 
as  the  composition  is  much  too  disjointed. 

(No.  3.)  “  The  Shepherd  and  his 

Dog.”  The  notion  here  is  commendable. 


No.  2.  “  We  twa  hae  paidel’d  in  the  burn,"  by  J.  B.  M. 


A  shepherd,  a  dreamy,  sentimental, 
lonely  soul,  sits  in  solitude  amid  the 
purple  heather  of  his  native  hill,  the 
only  living  thing  near  him  being  his 
faithful  collie.  These  two  are  far  away 
from  the  madding  crowd,  alone  upon 
the  sloping  upland  along  with  the 
cromlechs  and  relics  of  a  bye-gone  age, 
and  are  untroubled  by  the  fret  and  hum 
of  the  outer  world  The  pose,  with  the 
exception  of  the  left  arm  is  good,  the 
lines  of  the  composition  graceful  and 
the  photographic  manipulation  perfedt. 
This  would  have  been  a  pidture  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  if — the  lone  one  had  not 
worn  a  town-made  tourist  suit,  and  had  only 
looked  a  little  bit  like  a  shepherd. 


Portraiture  comes  next.  (No.  4.)  Look 
at  the  “Circassian  Princess”  as  she 
reclines  amid  the 
surroundings  of 
an  Oriental  harem . 
There  is  nothing 
incongruous  in 
this  photograph, 
the  figure,  the 
background,  and 
the  accessories  are 
all  in  keeping. 
As  she  reclines 
amid  her  pile  of 
cushions  with  a 
dreamy  look  upon 
her  face,  she 
seems  to  breath 
and  live,  and  the  atmosphere  of  spices 
and  rich  harmonies  seems  almost  wafted 
to  the  spedtator.  Charming,  charming, 
but-— /oo^  at  the  right  arm  and  hand. 

Architedture.  (No.  5.)  “A  Stately 
Home  of  England,”  exhibits  the  touch 
of  a  photographic  master  hand.  The 
old  hall  is  taken  with  a  fairly  effedtive 
light  on  it  and  a  particularly  good  sky. 
It  is  microscop¬ 
ically  sharp, 
well  toned,  and 
well  finished. 

It  is,  in  fadt, 
nearly  a  suc¬ 
cess,  but — there 
is  a  great  deal 
too  much  bare  and 
uninteresting  fore  - 
ground,  and  the 
whole  is  stiff. 

Think  how  much 
better  it  would 
have  looked  if  it 
had  been  treated 
as  the  village 
street  was  in 
“  Something  from 
Nothing  ”  There 
is  a  tree  on  the  left  which  would  have 
permitted  it. 


No.  8.  “  The  Shepherd  and  his 
Dog,”  by  D.  D.  BI. 


No.  4.  “  A  Circassian  Princess.”  by  N.  C. 
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Now  for  landscape.  (No.  6.)  Here  is 
“A  Shady  Walk.”  We  all  know  how 
perfectly  lovely  this  would  look  upon  the 
screen.  There  would  be  the  delicate 
tints  on  the  leaves,  spangled  with  flecks 
of  amber  sunshine.  There  would  be  the 
cool  brown  of  the  earth,  and  the  dark 
olive  of  the  deeper  recesses  of  the  wood. 
The  senses  would  be  charmed  by  the 


No.  5.  "  A  Stately  Home  of  England, ''  by  J.  B. 


hum  of  the  inseHs,  the  twittering  of  the 
birds,  and  the  sweet  scent  of  the  fallen 
leaves.  A  picTure  truly,  but — unfortun- 
atelv  birds'  songs  and  the  scent  of  fallen 
leaves  do  not  come  out  in  the  photograph,  but 
'^‘■flecks  of  golden  sunlight  ”  do,  and  cause 
halation,  while  the  olive  of  the  deeper  re¬ 
cesses  ”  turns  black.  Alas  ! 

“A  Highland  Road”  (No.  7),  is  a  well- 
nigh  perfecT  composition. 

Look  at  the  fine  foreground 
of  furze,  and  notice  the 
graceful  curve  of  the 
roadway.  The  dark  clump 
of  trees,  cutting  against 
the  sky  form  a  rest  for 
the  eye,  and  the  mist- 
shrouded  hills  in  the 
distance  give  an  admirable 
notion  of  space.  A  herd 
of  cattle,  too,  has  just 
broken  up  a  blank  stretch, 
and  give  life  and  interest 
to  the  view,  while  a  lower¬ 
ing  sky  tells  of  the  coming 
storm.  It  is  a  first-rate 


composition  and  would  be  a  first-rate 
photograph,  if — it  were  in  focus. 

Last  of  all,  let  us  look  at  “  The 
Ford”  (No.  8).  Here  a  nut-brown 
streams  runs  under  a  tumble-down 
bridge  overhung  by  a  few  graceful 
trees.  In  the  middle  distance  is  the 
lane  which  leads  down  to  the  ford,  and 
which  has  a  soft  and  pleasing  light  upon 


No.  7.  “  A  Highland  Road,”  by  A.  W.  R. 


it.  It  is  a  pretty  scene,  well  exposed, 
well  developed,  well  finished,  and 
technically  a  masterpiece,  but — why  were 
all  those  children  allowed  to  cluster  round 
that  tree,  and  why  were  those  men  permitted 
to  stand  on  the  bridge,  and  thus  make  an 
ordinary  photograph  of  what  would  have 
been  a  picture. 

Sufficient  examples  have 
been  given  to  point  the 
moral  and  adorn  the  tale. 
All  the  pihtures  repro¬ 
duced  are  representative 
of  the  sort  of  work  which 
is  being  executed  every 
day,  work  which  would 
have  every  claim  to  praise 
and  commendation  were  it 
not  for  these  little  faults 
which  slip  in  unregarded, 
and  yet,  little  as  they  are, 
cause  a  blemish  which 
prohibits  the  calling  of  the 
photograph  a  success. 
When  an  artist  draws 


No.  6.  “  A  Shady 'V'^alk,”  by  S.  C.  P. 
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the  scene  before  him,  he,  doubtless, 
in  his  first  sketch,  finds  similar 
disagreeable  points,  but  he  has  india- 
rubber  to  remove  them  with.  So 
has  the  photographer,  but  his  india- 
rubber  is  represented  by  a  fresh  plate, 
and  means  pradtically  beginning  all  over 
again.  It  must  be  done,  for  no  one, 
however  clever,  can  produce  an  abso¬ 
lutely  perfedt  pidlure  on  the  first,  or 
even  the  first  half  dozen  plates.  As  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton  makes  sketch  after 
sketch  for  his  figures,  so  must  the 
photographer  expose  plate  after  plate 
before  the  whole  is  perfedt.  The  game 
is  worth  the  candle.  A  photograph  of 
beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever,  but  if  you  are 
content  with  a  partially  perfedl  one,  the 
joy  is  of  a  fleeting  charadter.  Watch 
every  point  on  the  focussing  screen  the 
first  time  as  closely  as  possible,  then  in 
the  print  obtained  note  what  is  wrong 
and  try  again,  leaving  the  satisfadfory 
portions  alone  and  altering  those  which 
were  an  artistic  eyesore.  You  can  then 
raise  your  hat  to  “  But  ”  and  “  If.” 


No.  8.  “  The  Ford,”  by  O.  N. 


Daguerre’s  first  pidlures  were  landscapes  ;  the 
first  portraits  by  the  process  were  taken  in 
America. 

E.  W.  Cole,  whose  book  depot  at  Melbourne  is 
the  largest  in  the  world,  filling  a  whole  arcade, 
was  formerly  a  gold  digger  and  photographer. 


OUR  FIELD  DAY. 

No.  3. 

Drnmaiis  Persona. 

Matthew  Surface.  An  Editor,  carrying  a  Lizars* 
Stereoscopic  and  a  May- 
field’s  Pocket  Camera. 

Two  Sub-editors,  armed  with  a 
Tablo  and  a  half  plate 
stand  camera  respe(5lively. 
A  boy  of  fifteen,  engaged  for  the 
)  occasion  as  model. 

Scene. — Greenley  :  a  Yorkshire  Manufadluring  Village. 
Time  — The  Present. 


Peter  Eland. 
Richard  Penlake. 


Tom. 


:ONSIDER- 
A  B  L  E  space 
of  time  elapsed 
between  our 
second  and  third 
Field  Days. 
The  “Junior 
Salon  ”  had 
taken  up  a  lot 
of  time,  and 
then  the  holi¬ 
days  intervened, 
making  it  im¬ 
possible  for  us 
to  carry  out  our 
original  arrange¬ 
ment  of  “once 
a  week.”  So  it 
came  about  that  when  we  arrived  at 
Greenley  again,  Autumn  had  drawn  her 
fingers  across  the  landscape,  turning  the 
trees  from  green  to  russet  and  the  fields 
to  gold,  and  hiding  the  distant  hills  in 
tender  amber  mists.  Another  model 
had  been  provided,  this  time  a  lad 
named  Tom.  We  choose  a  boy  because 
we  expecfted  that  the  corn  would  be  cut, 
forming  ideal  settings  for  compositions 
of  the  “  farmer’s  boy”  class,  and  that 
there  were  bits  of  the  river  which  could 
be  made  effedtive  backgrounds  for 
“tickling  trout”  picftures.  To  make 
Tom  look  the  charadter  he  was  supposed 
to  represent  we  provided  him  with  a 
smock  which  had  been  used  in  some 
tableaux,  and  which  had  been  wrung 
through  a  solution  of  coffee,  to  give  it  a 
good  photographic  tint.  A  Zulu  straw 
hat,  which  cost  a  half-penny,  was 
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purchased,  and  a  whip  made  to 
order,  the  handle  of  the  latter  article 
being  purposely  left  specially  long 
and  the  lash  detachable  so  that 
it  might  be  used  as  a  fishing  rod 
if  desired.  The  smock  unfortunately 
proved  too  short,  and  the  collar  of 
Tom’s  jacket  showed  above  the  neck  of 
it.  To  hide  this  we  used  a  silk  scarf,  a 
woollen  one  not  being  forthcoming,  and 
this  in  some  measure  destroyed  the 
naturalness  of  the  ensemble. 

We  had  settled  that  Borland’s  farm 
should  be  our  head  quarters  on  this 
occasion.  Borland’s  farm  was  situated  up 
the  river,  and  although  not  so  wealthy 
in  piddorial  properties  as  our  original 
“old  house,”  w'e  w'ere  certain  that  in  its 
farm-yard  and  surroundings  we  should 
find  plenty  of  employment  for  one  after¬ 
noon.  It  stood  about  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  river,  high  up  on  a  plateau 
formed  in  the  hillside,  and  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  lane  which  lay  through  a 
sort  of  spinney.  It  was  an  Elizabethan 
structure,  half  covered  wdth  ivy  and 
having  a  garden  in  front,  overgrown 
wdth  late  blooming  autumn  flowers.  In 
the  yard  were  some  tumbledowm  out¬ 
houses,  and  at  one  side  a  great  “  lathe,” 
or  barn,  hid  the  prospedt.  In  one  corner 
was  a  stone  trough  into  wTich  gushed 
the  ice-cold  water  from  the  distant  hills, 
instantly  conjuring  up  before  the  eyes 
visions  of  thirsty  men  drinking  the 
refreshing  draught.  Down  below,  the 
river  splashed  along  its  stony  bed,  while 
above,  the  woods  climbed  up  to  the  dis¬ 
tant  skyline  where  hung  the  purple  haze. 
Unfortunately,  the  place  as  a  whole 
could  not  be  photographed,  and  atten¬ 
tion  had  to  be  given  to  “bits”  which 
were  available,  not  only  around  the 
farm,  but  down  the  river. 

Surface  decided  that  the  stream  should 
have  his  attention  first,  for  he  had  espied 
a  boat  coming  up  a  little  lower,  which 
he  thought  might  be  utilized,  and  he, 
therefore,  descended  the  slope,  leaving 


Penlake  and  Eland  in  possession  of  the 
homestead.  They  at  once  unpacked  their 
kits,  and  “  Thirsty  ”  is  the  result  of 
the  first  exposure. 

“  Thirsty  ”  is  a  most  disappointing 
picture.  In  the  first  place,  too  short  an 
exposure  was  given,  and  the  negative 
had  to  be  over-developed,  a  chalky,  black 
and  white  effedi  being  a  necessary 
sequence.  Then  the  position  of  the  lad. 


Thirsty.  Richard  Penlake. 


although  perhaps  natural,  is  not  graceful. 
He  ought  to  have  had  his  other  knee 
on  the  trough,  and  should  have  turned  a 
trifle  more  sideways.  Then  there  is  a 
great  deal  too  much  plain  and  unin¬ 
teresting  house  side  showing.  Cut 
down  by  the  lines  shown,  the  print 
makes  just  a  passable  quarter  plate 
photograph.  It  is,  however,  with  all 


“Whistling  o’er  the  Lea."  Peter  JEland. 

boy  “a  whistling  o’er  the  lea.”  In  the 
farm-yard  was  a  gate  opening  on  a 
rough  cart  road,  which  led  down  to  the 
river.  Tom  was  supposed  to  be  return¬ 
ing  from  the  plough  homewards,  at  a 
good  swinging  pace,  whistling  as  he 
came.  The  top  part  of  him  fulfils  this 
description  to  the  letter,  but,  alas, 
his  lower  limbs  are  not  in  keeping. 
They  look  as  if  they  had  been  posed  for 
the  occasion,  and  badly  posed  too.  In 
fadf,  he  has  the  appearance  of  standing 
still,  and  this  shows  the  folly  of  relying 
upon  a  finder  and  a  snap  shot.  The 
negative  was  exposed  from  the  hand,  the 
lad  being  told  to  walk  slowly  up  the 
steep  and  stop  the  moment  he  arrived 


Sunny  Hours.  Matthew  Surface. 

first  was  an  attempt  to  effedt  the  im¬ 
provement  suggested  for  Eland’s  river 
scene,  given  in  our  initial  Field  Day, 
namely,  to  fill  up  the  bare  centre  of  the 


the  dodtoring  in  the  world  only  a  bad 
rendering  of  a  trivial  subjedt. 

Pidture  No.  2  was  taken  by  Eland, 
who  intended  it  to  represent  the  farmer’s 


at  a  certain  stone,  he  did  this  with  the 
unfortunate  effedl  shown.  To  the  eye 
and  on  the  finder  his  whole  figure 
seemed  to  express  movement,  his  feet 
being  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches 
apart.  In  the  print  they  look  close 
together.  The  photograph  shows  that 
a  hand-camera  is  not  the  surest  instru¬ 
ment  for  recording  truthful  pidtures  ex¬ 
pressive  of  motion.  If  he  had  been 
carefully  posed  in  a  walking  attitude 
and  his  position  noted  on  the  screen 
another  failure  would  have  been  avoided. 

Surface  now  returned  from  the  river, 
having  exposed  a  couple  of  plates.  The 
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picture  with  a 
boat,  and  it 
proved  how 
good  advice, 
however  sim¬ 
ple  its  execu- 
t  i  o  n  may 
appear,  is  at 
times  quite 
impossible  of 
adoption.  Asa 
matter  of  fact, 
just  where 
the  boat 
should  have 
1)  e  e  n  there 
was  a  strong 
current  which 
swept  it  down 
stream  de¬ 
spite  the  best 


efforts  of  the  rowers,  rendering  a 
time  exposure  impossible,  while  the 
over-hanging  trees  forbid  the  use  of 
a  shutter  unless  detail  was  to  be 
sacrificed.  His  second  picfture  was 
more  successful,  the  trees  being 
graceful  in  shape  and  composing 
well,  while  the  boat,  with  its  droop¬ 
ing  oars,  occupies  exacdly  the  right 
position.  The  halation  around  the 
tree  tops  might  have  been  avoided 
if  a  back'ing  paste  or  paper  had 
been  used. 

We  had  asked  if  the  people  at 
the  house  could  provide  us  with 
tea,  a  request  which  was  granted 
with  willingness.  This  was  now 
served  in  a  low  panelled  room, 
strongly  reminiscent  of  the  interiors 
favoured  by  Robinson.  It  had  a 
particularly  notice- 
a  b  1  e  window, 
measuring  about 
eleven  feet  by  five, 
with  heavy  stone 
mullions  at  short 
intervals,  the  space 
left  being  again 
divided  with  stout 
iron  bars.  The 
whole  gave  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  great  strength, 
and  seemed  to  point 
to  the  fadt  that  in 
the  good  old  times 
an  Englishman’s 
house  was  in  reality 
his  castle. 

We  chatted 
pleasantly  over  the 
teacups  for  some 
time,  touching 
lightly  upon  art 
and  photographic 
matters  in  general, 


and  then  we  sought 
the  field  again  like 
“giants  refreshed.” 
We  made  a  pleasing 


The  Farmer’s  Boy. 


KichartI  Penlake. 
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discovery  at  the  outset  in  the  shape 
of  a  field  of  partially  cut  corn 
which  had  been  hidden  from  view  by 
the  barn,  and  was  invitingly  sugges¬ 
tive  in  its  general  arrangement.  Here 
we  saw  in  our  mind’s  eye  settings  for 
pictures  of  farmer’s  boys  scaring  birds, 
enjoying  al  fresco  banquets,  and  indulg¬ 
ing  in  the  various  occupations  in  which 
this  class  of  youth  is  supposed  to  while 
away  the  sunny  hours  in  pidture  galleries 
and  on  the  stage.  We  borrowed  a 
drinking  can  from  the  house,  along  with 
a  knife  and  a  plate  and  a  hunch  of  bread. 
Tom  sat  down  under  one  of  the  sheaves 
and  the  two  given  on  opposite  page 
resulted. 

The  main  fault  of  No.  i  lies  in  the 
hand,  which  although  naturally  placed 
is  much  out  of  proportion,  and  therefore 
unsightly.  In  No.  2  this  fault  is  in  a 
slight  degree  modified,  although  the 
hand  is  still  a  good  size.  Another  mis¬ 
take  in  both  prints  is  the  position  of  the 
right  leg,  for  from  the  knee  to  the  toe  it 
appears  almost  one  thickness,  having  no 
graceful  curve  in  it,  a  fatal  defedt,  for 
the  beauty  of  a  figure  lies  in  its  curves. 
The  left  leg  should  have  been  brought 
forward  over  the  other,  the  muscles  of 
the  calf  would  then  have  appeared  more 
pronounced  and  the  effedt  more  pleasing, 
while  the  foot  would  have  been  further 
away  from  the  camera  and  necessarily 
not  so  large.  With  regard  to  the  last 
defedt,  the  photographer  is  more 
hampered  than  the  artist,  for  the  latter 
can  bring  down  the  extremities  to  the 
proper  size,  while  the  former  can  only 
alter  them' by  re-posing. 

The  pidture  of  the  day  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  “  An  Open-air  Siesta.” 
Nothing  much  can  be  said  about 
it  in  the  way  of  suggesting  im¬ 
provement,  for  the  pyramidal  nature 
of  the  composition  is  most  pleasing, 
and  the  tones  well  balanced.  The 
breaking  up  of  the  dark  trousers  by  the 
hat  was  an  excellent  idea,  and  the  whip 


cutting  across  the  vertical  lines  of  straw 
prevents  the  composition  from  becoming 
monotonously  formal  in  the  matter  of 
diredtion.  The  pidture  of  Penlake  taking 
the  photograph  explains  the  position  of 
the  camera  and  the  lighting  clearly. 

The  light  was  waning  when  the  next 
pidture  was  taken,  and  although  it  is 
made  fairly  pretty  by  trimming  and 
lighting  it  shows  that  the  composition 
was  hurried  and  the  idea  indefinite. 
The  boy  should  have  leant  over  the  wall 
or  else  been  walking  up  the  road.  It  is 
really  a  landscape  view,  and  the  figure 
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ought  to  have  been  subsidiary  instead 
of  predominant. 

“  Good-bye  to  the  Day  ”  was  the  last 
negative  exposed,  and  although  flatly 
lighted  it  is  a  passably  satisfadtory  little 
bit.  As  tracks  were  made  for  the 
station.  Surface  remarked  that  we  should 
have  quite  an  over-plus  of  farmer’s  boy 
pidtures  in  our  next  Field  Day. 

“We  have  committed  one  big  mistake, 
however,”  said  Eland.  “  As  you  say, 
we  have  a  quantity  of  pidtures,  but 
these  pidtures  are  photographs  of  only 
half  a  farmer’s  boy.  The  top  half  of 
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him  is  country,  the  bottom  half  town. 
I  wonder  what  made  us  forget  leggings.” 

Reader,  look  over  the  picftures  again 
and  note  what  a  glaring  defect  this  is. 


Composing  “  Siesta.”  Matthew  Sm’face. 


SIMPLIFIED  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Charles  Le  Sneiir. 


sequent 


PART  I. 

HE  first  title  submitted  to  our 
esteemed  editor  for  this  article 
was  “  Photography  made  easy 
for  lazy  amateurs,”  but  sub- 
refleHion  suggested  the  faH, 
that  any  prize,  reward,  or  even  sample 
of  the  confecftioner’s  art  available  for 
such  a  subjedt  had  already  been  appro- 
ated  by  the  world-renowned  and  expen¬ 
sive  catch-phrase,  “  Press  the  button, 
we  do  the  rest.”  The  heading  was 
therefore  altered  to  its  present  bearing, 
the  objedt  of  the  information  herein 
detailed  being  to  give  the  junior  photo¬ 
grapher  (and  no  one  else,  for  the  ad¬ 
vanced  photographer  will,  or  should, 
know  all  the  hints  that  will  be  given), 
condensed,  inexpensive  and  expeditious 
instrudtions  for  the  securing  of  photo¬ 
graphic  prints  that  will  stand  the  test  of 
ordinary,  if  not  higher  criticism,  and  at 
the  same  time  avoiding  the  technicalities, 
innumerable  formulae,  and  divers 
methods  which  in  most  handbooks  befog 
and  bewilder  the  young  aspirant  to  the 
sun  art. 


If  the  photographer  has  not  already 
become  possessed  of  a  camera  of  some 
kind  (this  chance  possession  of  a  view- 
catcher  often  making  the  future  photo¬ 
grapher),  the  first  thing  that  occupies 
his  attention  is  the  puzzling  question  as 
to  the  choice  of  an  instrument.  My 
advice  is,  let  it  be  a  quarter  plate  camera, 
with  double  extension  square  bellows, 
double  swing  and  reversing  back,  plumb 
indicator,  rising  and  cross  fronts,  and  a 
combination  doublet  lens,  suitable  by 
transposition  for  wide,  ordinary,  and 
narrow  angle  work,  with  a  shutter  to 
work  for  time  and  so-called  instantaneous 
flashes. 

The  advantages  of  this  kind  of  camera 
will  be  detailed  later  on,  when  we  set  to 
work,  but  before  doing  so,  the  next  item 
that  claims  the  attention  is  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  furnishing  of  a  dark-room.  We 
will  presume  that  a  room  or  cabinet 
of  some  kind  is  available,  whether  in 
the  cellar,  or  the  garret,  under  the 
stairs,  or  in  a  scullery  ;  further  that  such 
convenience  is  lighted  by  a  window. 
Cover  the  window  with  ruby  fabric,  then 
shut  yourself  in  your  room,  and  carefully 
examine  to  see  that  no  direH  white,  or 
any  other  light  but  that  proceeding  from 
the  ruby  coloured  window  is  to  be  seen. 
A  shelf  should  be  placed  outside  the 
window  for  a  regulating  gas  light  or  lamp 
when  daylight  fails,  and  another  inside 
the  room  beneath  the  window  for  the 
developing  dish.  If  water  is  unavail¬ 
able,  except  what  has  to  be  carried  into 
the  room,  procure  from  your  grocer  two 
empty  wooden  Chicago  lard  buckets 
with  handles  ;  wash  them  well  out  with 
boiling  water  and  soda,  insert  a  two¬ 
penny  wooden  tap  in  one ;  fasten  two 
shelves,  one  above  the  other,  the  lower 
one  projecting  beyond  the  upper  one, 
place  the  tapped  bucket  filled  with  rain 
water  (it  will  hold  three  and  a  half 
gallons)  on  the  upper  shelf,  and  the 
second  bucket  empty  on  the  lower  shelf, 
just  beneath.  Now  go  to  the  photo- 
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graphic  dealer  with  your  list  as  follows  : 

1  dozen  quarter  size  Ordinary  Dry  Plates. 

Whole  plate  Porcelain  Hypo  Dish. 

Half  plate  Ebonite  or  Vulcanite  Developing  Dish. 

2  0Z.  and  4  oz.  Graduated  Glass  .Measures. 

2  bottles  Hydroquinone  Developer  No.  i  and 
No.  2. 

Wide  mouth  Quatt  Bottle  for  Hypo  Solution 
(i  lb.  to  20  oz.) 

1  quart  Methylated  Spirit. 

2  Quarter  Plate  Printing  Frames. 

I  packet  24  pieces  6  by  41  P.O  P.,  pink  or  mauve, 

I  pint  bottie  Combined  Toning  and  Fixing  Bath. 

I  oz.  French  Chalk  in  wide  mouth  bottle,  with 
bit  of  cotton  wool. 

3  pieces  of  plain  glass  J  plate  size. 

3  ,,  ground  ,,  ,,  ,, 

(Old  negatives  with  films  removed  will  do.  Beg, 
borrow  or  steal  them  from  friends.) 

I  bottle  Mountant  with  Badger  Hair  Brush. 

The  receipt  for  the  hydroquinone 
developer  is  a  modification  of  a  well- 
known  formula : — 

Solution  No.  i. 

Hydroquinone .  i  oz. 

Bromide  potassium . .  ij  drachms. 

Sulphite  soda  .......  6  ozs. 

Water .  3  pints  (Imperial). 

Solution  No.  2, 

Caustic  soda .  6  drs.  2  scruples 

Water .  i  pint  (Imperial). 

Recipe  for  Combined  Toning  and  Fixing 
Bath. 

Hypo  . .  2j  ozs. 

Water  .  16  ,, 

Dissolve  well,  then  add — 

Sulphocyanide  ammonium  . .  2  drs. 

When  thoroughly  dissolved  add— 

Chloride  of  gold  .  2  grains. 

Mature  for  12  hours,  filter,  and  keep  in  the  dark¬ 
room. 

Recipe  for  Mountant. 

Gelatine  .  i  ounce 

Water  . . . .  Bounces 

Steep  until  soft,  then  melt  by  aid  of  heat,  and  add  — 

Glycerine  . . .  J  ounce. 

Spirit .  6  drs. 

A  deep,  perpendicular  sided  earthen¬ 
ware  washing  dish,  containing  a  gallon, 
may  be  borrowed  from  the  household, 
or  bought  cheap  at  a  ware  shop,  and 
will  complete  the  equipment. 

So  far,  so  good,  but  now  abate  your 
ardour  a  little,  do  not  be  in  a  hurry, 
keep  cool,  and,  above  all,  read  the 
diredtions  on  the  labels  of  the  box  of 
gelatino-silver  bromide  plates  you  have 
bought  in  your  eagerness. 

Open  only  in  ihe  Dark-room. 


Read  this,  I  say,  and  follow  instrudtions 
implicitly,  for  how  many  beginners  have 
I,  and  dozens  of  others  known,  who 
have  bought  plates,  and  opened  them 
outside  the  shop,  just  to  see  what  they 
were  like,  you  know,  then  took  them  to 
the  dark-room,  innocently  followed  out 
the  instrudlions  for  exposure  and  de¬ 
velopment,  and  thought  photography  a 
bitter  fraud,  a  hollow  mockery,  and  a 
sham,  when  pidtures  of  night — night 
dark  as  Erebus — and  nothing  else 
flashed  up  ! 

(To  be  concluded  next  month.) 


MOUNTING  AND  FRAMING. 
Gerald  E.  Morris. 

GREAT  many  amateurs  who 
go  for  a  tour  with  the  camera, 
when  they  return  home  de¬ 
velop  their  negatives  and  then 
put  them  by  in  a  store  box  and  forget 
entirely  about  their  existence.  It  is 
seldom  that  they  all  get  printed,  let 
alone  finished,  mounted,  etc.  Now,  to 
my  mind,  this  is  sheer  waste  of  both 
time  and  money,  and  I  propose  to 
show  how  photographs  taken  on  a  tour 
or  holiday  can  be  classified,  mounted 
and  framed  to  advantage. 

I  say  classified,  because  I  think  it  is 
an  advantage  to  have  one’s  work  well 
sorted.  As  a  rule  the  negatives  will  be 
of  a  very  mixed  kind,  some,  perhaps, 
landscape,  architedture,  seascapes,  etc., 
and  therefore  they  will  require  a  little 
arrangement  in  the  framing. 

There  are  many  ways  of  framing  a 
pidture.  But  as  half  plate  and  quarter 
plate  photographs  are  too  small  to  frame 
singly,  they  are  more  generally  put  up 
in  sets  of  six  to  eight  in  a  frame, 
according  to  the  way  in  which  they  are 
arranged. 

Now,  when  a  tour  or  holiday  is 
decided  upon  and  the  locality  fairly  well 
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explored,  the  photographer  should  make 
up  his  mind  upon  the  nature  of  the 
pictures  to  be  taken  before  commencing 
operations,  so  as  to  prevent  needless 
waste  of  plates.  I  find  it  a  good  plan 
to  decide  beforehand  the  various  places 
to  be  visited,  and  expose  say  half  a 
dozen  plates  on  each.  Don’t  be  beguiled 
to  go  to  this  place  and  that  merely 
because  you  are  told  it  is  pretty,  but 
keep  to  your  scheme. 


1 

li 

1 ,,  ... 

No.  1. 

Platinotype  on  cream  and  white  mount. 

(l;  .C., 

a  \ 

<-  -> 

•a  \ 

i 

No.  2. 

Matt  surface  toned  dark  to  a  colour. 


No.  3. 

Platinotype  on  grey  and  white  mount. 


The  list  of  pictures  taken  at  the  end  of 
your  holiday  ought  to  be  classified 
somewhat  like  this.  (Remember  method 
is  everything  in  photography.) 

1.  Set  of  ^  doz.  seascapes. 

2.  Set  of  3  negatives  old  ruins. 

3.  Set  of  -I  doz.  open  landscapes. 

4.  Set  of  I  doz.  general  views. 
Provided  these  are  all  views  more  or 
less  of  the  same  locality,  they  ought 
to  be  framed  as  shown  above. 


These  can 
be  arranged 
either  ver¬ 
tically  or 
horizontally 
according  to 
the  taste  of 
the  amateur. 

A  few 
words  as 
regards  the 
printing  and 
toning.  Of 
course,  it  is 
abso 1 u  t  e  1  y 
essential 
that  the 
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prints  in  the 
same  frame 
should  all 
be  of  one 
uniform  tone.  Gelatino-chloride  paper 
is  not  at  all  suitable,  as  one  can  never 
be  certain  of  getting  exaGly  the  same 
tone  in  a  batch.  Platinotype  or  bromide 
appear  to  be  the  best,  and  certainly 
look  the  most  artistic  ;  of  the  two,  the 
formei  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  mounts  should  be  in  tone,  i.e., 
more  or  less  match  the  print.  A  light 
grey  or  pale  cream  looks  well  with 
platinotype,  and  the  frame  should  be  of 
dark  mahogany  or  American  walnut. 

A  set  of  seascapes  look  well  done  on 
matt  paper,  toned  to  a  good  blue- 
black  or  dark  brown  and  framed  in  light 
oak  with  a  plain  white  mount. 

The  arrangement  of  the  prints  in  the 
frame  should  be  done  with  judgment, 
for  instance  a  church  tower  should  not 
come  immediately  under  a  waterfall,  at 
the  same  time  they  should  not  be  in 
too  symmetrical  a  form. 

One  great  thing  to  be  remembered  is 
not  to  cram  too  many  prints  into  one 
frame,  and  a  good  wide  margin  should 
be  left  between  each  print,  which,  as  a 
rule,  should  be  equal  to  the  margin  at 
the  sides  of  the  frame.  When  getting 
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the  prints  mounted  see  that  they  are 
exacftly  in  the  centre  of  the  square  and 
that  they  do  not  curl  in  the  frame,  but 
lie  quite  flat. 

A  good  pidture  framer  should  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  an  accurate  description  of 
the  arrangement  given.  It  is  often  best 
to  number  the  prints  and  draw  a  plan 
to  correspond  with  the  numbers,  in  order 
to  avoid  mistakes. 

I  am  sure  prints  treated  in  this  manner 
ought  to  give  the  utmost  satisfadtion, 
and  amply  repay  one  for  the  little  trouble 
taken  with  them. 

N.B. — Care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  glass  employed  in  the  framing 
is  of  good  quality,  otherwise  it  will 
distort  the  prints  and  look  very  bad. 
Frames  should  have  a  thick  piece  of 
brown  paper  pasted  on  the  back  to  keep 
the- dust  and  damp  out  as  much  as 
possible. 


HINTS  ON  LANDSCAPE 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

George  G.  Rochwood. 

ECENTLY  I  have  commented 
on  various  points  connedted 
with  portrait  lighting.  Of 
course,  light  and  effedl  in  land¬ 
scape  are  not  less  important.  Many 
amateurs  see  beautiful  scenes  in  nature, 
and  without  thought  of  choice  of  ground, 
point  of  sight,  or  of  management  of 
light,  expose  their  plates,  hoping  to 
record  what  they  see.  Naturally,  the 
results  are  disappointing.  In  Nature 
we  must  seek  effedt  and  pose,  so  to 
speak,  as  in  portraiture.  A  landscape 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  photographed  with 
the  shadows  toward  the  instrument,  not  the 
reverse,  as  is  customary  with  most 
operators.  I  put  this  in  general  terms 
that  it  may  be  more  readily  understood. 
The  broad  illumination  of  an  entire  view 


by  the  noonday  sun  gives,  as  will  be 
seen  at  once,  a  flat,  shadeless,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  uninteresting  pidture.  There¬ 
fore,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  at  all 
times  of  the  day  that  a  view  may  be 
taken — nor,  indeed,  on  all  days.  One 
summer,  for  three  weeks,  1  rose  every 
morning  at  four  o’clock,  in  order  to 
photograph  a  certain  view  free  from 

mist,  and 
with  shadows 
just  as  I 
desired  them 
to  be.  Finally 
I  secured 
the  negative. 
A  1 1  e  n  t ion 
being  once 
called  to  the 
f  a  dt  that 
landscapes 


without 

shadows 


are  mean- 
i  n  g 1  ess, 
the  seeker 
after  the 
beauties  of 
nature  will 
soon  learn 
from  the 
results  of 
his  own 
observa¬ 
tion  to 
seledt  the  best  hours  for  his  work. 

The  securing  of  the  right  point  of 
view  is  also  of  great  importance,  both  as 
to  determining  the  right  elevation  and 
the  point  of  observation  horizontally. 
If  too  high,  the  line  of  the  horizon  is 
raised  too  much,  and  one  has  a  vast 
expanse  of  possibly  uninteresting  fore- 
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ground.  It  is  an  inflexible  rule  in  landscape  repre¬ 
sentation,  whether  by  the  brush  or  camera,  that  the 
line  of  the  horizon  should  never  be  just  midway 
between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pidture,  and 
thus  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts,  but  always 
either  above  it  or  below  it.  Then,  as  one  goes  to 
the  right  perhaps  the  view  is  widened  out  and  the 
objects  separated  and  depressed,  while  a  few  steps 
to  the  left  would  reverse  the  order  of  things  and 
pile  up  in  pidluresque  combination  the  objedts 
sought.  Oftentimes  the  villainous  telegraph  line  and 
pole  intrude  upon  the  scene,  when,  by  a  little 
in  choosing  the  point  of  view,  they 
be  hidden  behind  trees,  or  in  some  way 
confused  with  other  lines 
or  objedts  in  the  view', 
and  so  partially  if  not 
wholly  concealed. 

Foregrounds  may  be 
regarded  as  the  keynotes 
to  landscapes,  and  should 
be  chosen  or  arranged 
with  consideration  for 
their  effect  on  the  whole. 

If  objedts  cannot  be 
utilized,  shadows  may 
aid  in  breaking  up  the 
monotony  of  the  fore¬ 
ground  and  imparting 
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Little  Mias  Muffitt. 

effecT  by  contrast.  Of 
course,  these  can  only  be 
secured  by  a  choice  of 
time  that  will  give  such 
shadows,  although,  of 
course,  the  points  of 
compass  may  be  in  such 
relation  to  the  view  as 
to  render  it  out  of  the 
question  at  any  time. 
But  there  may  be  a 
friendly  log,  rock,  stone, 
bush,  or  some  charadter- 
istic  objecT,  which  a  pair 
of  stout  arms,  aided  by 
a  Avilling  spirit,  will 
transport  to  some  telling 
spot,  and  make  a  division  of  the  foreground  by 
breaking  up  its  level  and  uniform  charadter. 

Figures  should  be  charadteristic  of  the  landscape. 
The  carefully  dressed,  “citified”  person  has  no  place 
in  a  rural  scene ;  but  the  barefooted  boy,  the  sun- 
bonneted  rustic  maiden,  or  the  husbandman  with 
scythe  or  sickle,  will  generally  lend  interest  to  the 
pidture,  unless  the  figure  is  so  posed  as  to  appear 
to  be  sitting  for  its  portrait.  Never  let  your  model 
look  at  the  camera.  That  would  be  fatal  to  the 
result  ;  for,  from  being  merely  accessory  to  the 
landscape,  he  becomes  the  central  object,  and  the 
view  becomes  secondary.  So  in  placing  figures  do 
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not  let  them  be  ob¬ 
trusive.  Never  pose 
them  in  the  centre. 

Generally  let  them 
be  looking  in  such 
direction  as  might 
suggest  the  idea  that 
they,  too,  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  beauty  of  the 
view,  or  are  uncon¬ 
sciously  contributing 
to  the  interest  of  the 
composition.  If  the 
figure  can  be  doing 
something,  so  much 
the  better ;  let  him  be 
hunting,  fishing,  or 
even  walking,  if  he  can  be  made  to  appear 
to  do  so  naturally. 

Carriages  are  as  much  out  of  place  as  the 
carefully  dressed  “  citified  ”  person  ;  but  an 
old  hay-laden  cart  or  rustic  market- 
waggon  may  be  so  placed  as  to  add  greatly 
to  the  pi(5turesqueness  of  the  scene. 

Distance  should,  when  practicable,  be 
so  treated  as  to  avoid  bringing  the  salient 
light  in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  The 


predominance  of  a  glaring  object  of  any  kind 
in  the  middle  cuts  the  picture  in  two  and 
destroys  all  unity.  So  let  the  camera  be 
placed  considerably  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left.  Be  careful  of  excess  in  this  matter, 
however,  or  the  balance  of  the  pitture  may 
be  very  much  disturbed.  One  side  of  the 
picture,  for  instance,  may  be  overweighted 
with  objects,  while  the  other  side  may  be 
almost  bare.  In  photographing,  of  course, 
one  cannot  indulge  in  full  artistic  license,  for 

the  objecTs  are 
before  us  often  in 
such  shape,  ar¬ 
rangement,  and 
light,  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to 
change  or  modify 
them  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree ;  yet  one 
who  is  on  the  alert 
for  the  best  results, 
and  brings  to  his 
work  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  general 
art  principles — 
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The  Babes  in  the  Wood. 

A.  H.  Almond,  7,  Francis  Street,  Darwen. 
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especially  of  composition — has  an  im¬ 
measurable  advantage  over  the  merely 
mechanical  photographer.  The  exquisite 
pictures  by  Robinson,  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  and  Sutcliffe,  of  Yorkshire,  are 
the  results  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
art  principles,  combined  with  technical 
experience  and  patient  enthusiasm.  Each 
of  these  gentlemen  will  devote  days, 
sometimes  weeks,  to  the  production  of 
one  negative.  In  this  busy  land  of  ours, 
where  we  do  everything  in  a  hurry,  this 
sort  of  thing  seems  impracticable  ;  yet. 


surely,  it  were  better  to  get  one  result 
with  positive  artistic  merit,  than  to 
secure  a  dozen  or  more  hastily  seledted 
and  uninteresting  views. 

Concerning  lenses,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  long  focussed,  rapid  redtilinear 
style  should  always  be  used.  These 
seemingly  give  the  nearest  effedt  to  that 
which  is  obtained  by  the  human  eye. 
The  wide  angle  strains  the  laws  of  per¬ 
spective,  and  proves  that  photography,  at 
times,  will  lie,  in  spite  of  the  oft-quoted 
saying  to  the  contrary. — Art  Amateur. 
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©ur  iprtses. 

The  following  competitions  have  been  arranged 
'to  conclude  this  year’s  programme.  The  one 

•  closing  Oftober  25th  will  give  those  who  have 
returned  from  the  holidays  a  chance  for  sub¬ 
mitting  the  fruits  of  their  labours  “Down  by 
the  Sea.” 

Special  attention  is  dire&ed  to  the  Foreign  and 
•Colonial  Coupon,  which  can  be  used  by  ccm- 
^petitors  abroad  for  a,ny  date 

HOLIDAY  TOUR. 

(Closes  October  25th) . 

The  big  event  in  the  programme.  Three 

■  Prizes,  of  the  value  of  £^,  £2,,  and  £i  respec- 
lively  in  coupons  for  travelling  and  hotel 

■expenses,  for  the  best  illustrated  article  des¬ 
criptive  of  a  holiday  tour  anywhere.  The 

■  coupons  v/ill  be  issued  anytime  during  1896,  and 
for  any  place,  according  to  the  wish,  of  the  reci¬ 
pient.  The  article  must  not  exceed  9,000,  or  con¬ 
tain  less  than  2,000  words.  It  must  be  illustrated 
by  not  less  than  10  and  not  more  than  33  photo- 

.  graphs  taken  by  the  author.  The  article  should 
be  instructive,  but  not  heavy ;  anecdotal,  but  free 

■  from  twaddle.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  on 

■  the  understanding  that  the  recipients  also  give  a 
.short  report  as  to  how  they  spend  their  free 
’  holiday. 

Coupons  for  this  competition  were  given  in 
the  August  and  September  numbers. 

"DOWN  BY  THE  SEA.” 

(Closes  O&ober  23th.) 

A  prize  of  los.  6d.  is  offered  for  the  best  photo- 
:  graph  taken  “  Down  by  the  Sea.” 

GENERAL  COMPETITION. 

(Closes  November  25th.) 

A  prize  of  los.  6d.  is  offered  for  the  best  photo- 
;  graph  of  any  subjedt,  to  be  judged  upon  its 
technical  and  artistic  merits.  No  “  Unique 
.  Division  ”  prize  is  offered  this  month. 

NURSERY  RHYME  COMPETITION. 

(Closes  November  23th.) 

A  prize  of  £t  is.,  and  two  consolation  prizes 

•  of  5s.  each  for  the  best  photograph  or  set  of 
photographs  illustrating  a  nursery  rhyme. 

Among  the  rhymes  suitable  for  illustration  we 
:  suggest ; — The  Old  Woman  who  Lived  in  a  Shoe, 
Little  Bo-Peep,  Humpty  Dumpty,  Sing  a  Song 

■  of  Sixpence,  To  Market,  to  Market,  to  Buy  a 
’  Fat  Pig,  Georgie  Porgie,  Hush-a-bye  Baby, 

'  There  was  a  Crooked  Man,  Ding  Dong  Bell, 

_  Jack  and  Jill,  etc. 


GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the  proper 
coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the  current 
issue,  or  issue  in  which  the  particular  coupon  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon,  except  the  Nursery  Rhyme  and  Holiday  Tour 
competitions  for  which  only  one  coupon  is  needed  for 
each  set 

The  coupons  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

Alt  photographs,  etc.,  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmoun¬ 
ted,  addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer, 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not 
later  than  the  25th  of  each  month  to  be  in  time  for  the 
succeeding  competition. 

The  prints  and  articles  sent  in,  become  the  property  of 
the  Editor  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In  no  case  can 
unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 

We  are  certainly  more  than  pleased  with  the 
results  of  the  first  Nursery  Rhyme  Compe¬ 
tition.  A  good  number  of  entries,  mostly 
from  ladies,  are  to  hand,  and  some  of  the 
prints,  nay,  we  might  say  all,  display  originality 
of  conception  and  considerable  taste.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  in  almost  every  case,  some  slight 
technical  defedl  or  inattention  to  detail  destroyed 
the  otherwise  good  ensemble  and  spoilt  the 
piftures.  Either  the  feet  were  cot  off,  or  the 
figures  were  too  large  or  too  small  to  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  or  to  balance  well  with  their  surround¬ 
ings.  We  feel  certain  that  with  a  little  more  care, 
each  competitor  who  has  sent  in  could  do  better 
things,  and  we  have,  therefore,  decided  to  repeat 
this  competition  in  order  that  they  may  have 
another  trial,  trusting  that  the  advice  given  will 
open  their  eyes  on  the  subjeQ:,  and  be  produftive 
of  improved  work.  A  prize  of  is.  and  two 
consolation  prizes  of  5s.  each  will  be  given  to 
the  best  illustrated  nursery  rhyme  received 
before  November  25th.  Will  every  competitor 
please  try  again,  using,  if  they  prefer  it,  the  same 
theme  and  the  same  models,  and  we  shall  then 
see  if  the  seed  of  our  teaching  has  fallen  not 
upon  the  stony  wayside,  but  the  fruitful  soil. 

Of  the  winning  prints  we  can  say  nothing,  as 
they  are  excellent  in  every  respedt.  The  other 
reprodudtions  we  remark  upon  as  follows : — 
The  “  Where  are  you  going  to  ”  piGares,  taking 
them  as  a  whole,  are  very  good.  They  all,  un¬ 
fortunately,  suffer  from  the  same  defeft,  namely, 
the  unnatural  “man.”  The  girl  herself  is  in 
most  easy  and  graceful  positions  in  each  piGure. 
The  “man”  has  done  his  (or  rather  her)  best, 
but  the  result  is  unsatisfaGory,  savoring  of  the 
stage  more  than  nature.  Surely  men  must  be 
as  scarce  in  Cornwall  now-a-days  as  giants  once 
were  plentiful,  or  else  why  should  a  lady  be 
called  upon  to  aG  the  part. 
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kinematograph.  By  this  new  adaptation  the 
images  are  projected  upon  a  screen,  so  as  to  be 
visible  to  a  large  number  of  speftators.  The 
apparatus  may  be  used  for  taking  photographs 
and  for  printing  transparencies  from  negatives. 
The  results  already  obtained  show  the  evolutions 
of  cuirassiers,  a  burning  house,  street  scenes, 
and  a  dinner  party,  all  of  which  were  thrown 
upon  a  screen  at  a  recent  exhibition  in  Paris.” 

Dr.  Maximilian  Toch,  writing  in  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times,  on  the  subjedl  of  ‘‘  The  Stability  of 
Printing-out  Papers,”  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  collodion  and  gelatine  papers  are  all  right, 
but  that  they  require  much  more  careful  wash¬ 
ing  than  albumen  papers.  His  conclusions  are 
summed  up  as  follows : — ”  Combined  toning  and 
fixing  baths  are  positively  useless  and  derogatory. 
Secondly,  collodion  and  gelatine  papers  must  be 
manipulated  exadtly  like  albumen  prints,  except¬ 
ing  the  final  washing.  Thirdly,  they  must  be 
washed  in  running  water  at  least  four  hours,  and 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  last 
water  long,  if  they  are  not  washed  in  running 
water.” 

Street  Photography.  —  If  you  want  to 
photograph  a  street  contrive  if  possible  to  stand 
upon  the  shady  side  of  it,  especially  if  you  are 
taking  a  snap-shot,  for  then  you  will  have  the 
greater  half  fully  illuminated,  and  as  the  portion 
in  shadow  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  much 
foreshortened  it  will  therefore  serve  to  give  relief 
without  being  too  prominent.  As  much  care 
should  also  be  taken  with  the  foreground  in  a 
street  as  if  a  landscape  were  in  question.  A 
carriage  or  van  drawn  up  by  the  curb  will  serve 
this  purpose,  or  a  figure  leaning  or  standing 
against  a  lamp.  A  pillar-post,  too,  may  be 
utilised  with  great  advantage,  or  even  a  sandwich 
man  with  his  boards.  In  any  case,  the  street 
scene  should  have  some  object  in  the  near  fore¬ 
ground  to  break  up  the  bare  patch  of  granite 
setts  so  commonly  seen  in  this  class  of  photo¬ 
graph. 

It  is  astonishing  what  a  difference  is  noticeable 
between  two  photographs,  one  of  which  has  been 
exposed  to  diredt  sunlight  in  the  frame,  while  the 
other  has  been  allowed  to  print  slowly  in  the 
shade.  The  first  is  harsh  and  full  of  contrasts, 
the  other  showing  plenty  of  detail  and  what 
may  be  termed  “  body,”  but  slightly  flatter.  It 
is  customary  to  give  the  advice,  ”  Never  print  in 
direft  sunlight,”  but  sound  as  this  dodlrine  may 
be,  speaking  generally,  there  are  cases  where  its 
application  would  be  disastrous.  For  some 
negatives  diredl  sunlight  is  most  suitable,  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  considerably  over-print, 
as  photographs  so  treated  seem  to  lose  strength 
in  the  after  processes.  Weak  negatives  are  best 
when  a  prolonged  exposure  is  given  in  the  shade. 


dense  black  and  white  ones  of  the  hydroquinone 
type  may  be  treated  to  a  sun  bath.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain  :  All  the  dodging  and  faking- 
in  the  world  will  not  enable  a  good  print  to  be 
taken  from  a  poor  negative. 

In  the  photographic  sedlion  of  the  Stanley 
Show,  which  opens  on  November  22nd,  there 
should  be  at  least  two  classes  interesting  to  our 
readers.  Class  E,  for  instance  is  open  only  to 
those  who  have  commenced  photography  since 
1892,  and  for  the  best  piftures  in  this  division 
silver  and  bronze  medals  will  be  awarded.  Then 
again.  Class  H  is  for  amateurs  who  have  not 
previously  gained  a  prize  or  medal  in  an  open 
photographic  exhibition,  although  they  may 
have  been  awarded  one  in  a  society  competition 
or  in  a  periodical.  For  this  class,  a  hand- 
camera,  valued  at  5s.,  will  be  handed  to  the 
lucky  one,  and  silver  and  bronze  medals  to  the  per¬ 
sons  who  come  nearest  him.  Mr.  W.  D.  Welford, 
the  manager  of  the  photographic  sedlion,  Stanley 
Show  Office,  57  and  58,  Chancery  Lane,  London, 
W.C.,  will  supply  all  particulars  on  receipt  of 
name  and  address,  and  is  certainly  worth  while 
for  some  of  our  ”  Juniors  ”  to  try.  The  work  of 
a  number  of  our  prize  winners  will  take  a  good 
deal  of  beating. 

Classes  on  Photography.  — It  is  an  en¬ 
couraging  sign  of  the  times  that  classes  are  being 
organised  in  many  of  the  large  towns  for  the 
teaching  of  photography.  Some  of  these  are 
condudled  under  the  wing  of  the  county  councils, 
others  in  connedlion  with  technical  schools  or 
colleges,  while  again  there  are  also  private 
classes.  It  matters  not  under  what  auspices 
such  classes  are  held,  so  long  as  the  teaching  is 
good.  In  Manchester  at  the  Municipal  Tech¬ 
nical  School  in  Princess  Street  a  series  of  thirty 
ledlures  on  elementary  photography,  suitable 
for  either  apprentices  or  amateurs  is  about  to  be 
delivered  by  Mr.  C.  F.  S.  Rothwell,  F.C.S.,  on 
Thursday  evenings  at  seven  o'clock.  A  second 
and  advanced  course  of  ledlures  is  announced 
for  the  same  evenings  at  8.15.  The  ledlures  are 
illustrated  by  modern  apparatus  and  each  pro¬ 
cess  is  pradlically  demonstrated.  The  fee  for 
each  course  is  only  7s.  6d.,  a  low  price  which  we 
think  should  tempt  a  very  large  number  of 
amateurs  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  of 
learning  photography  under  the  able  tuition  of 
a  pradlical  man  instead  of  picking  it  up  piece¬ 
meal. 

Study  at  the  Exhibitions. — The  elementary 
photographer  can  find  much  to  help  him  at  the 
exhibitions  now  open  in  London.  These  are  The 
Salon,  which  is  held  at  the  Dudley  Gallery  in 
Piccadilly,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  which  is  at  the  Gallery  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,. 
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5a,  Pall  Mall  East.  Even  if  unable  to  rise  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  highly  artistic  pidtures,  of 
which  many  are  to  be  seen  at  both  exhibitions, 
a  student  of  photography  can  at  all  events  do 
much  to  cultivate  a  corredl  judgment  and  taste 


“  Where  are  yon  going  to  ?  ” 

by  reading  the  critics  which  have  been  given  in 
all  the  weekly  magazines  of  photography, 
examining  the  pidtures  at  the  same  time  Apart 
from  this  one  can  learn  much  about  frames  and 
mounts,  in  noticing  how  the  surroundings  must 
be  adapted  to  the  pidture  itself ;  how  a  good 
pidture  is  destroyed  by  being  badly  framed,  and 
how  a  bad  pidture  sometimes  almost  deceives  the 
eye  by  being  well  framed.  Again,  it  is  useful  to 
observe  that  simple  subjedts  are  usually  the  best. 


“May  I  go  with  you?” 

and  that  the  secret  of  making  pidtures  lies 
mainly  in  a  careful  choice  of  the  position  for  the 
camera,  and  an  educated  management  of  light 
and  shade.  Go  to  the  exhibitions  and  make 
notes. 


Out  of  Focus. — The  photographs  of  amateurs 
suffer  from  the  defedts  of  being  out  of  focus  and 
of  having  no  light  and  shade  perhaps  more  than 
from  any  other  weaknesses.  Nothing  impresses 
the  mind  so  much  with  the  need  of  care  in  regard 
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Mias  0.  Tremayne  Carclew,  Perranarworthal,  Cornwall. 

appear,  and  as  the  blind  slowly  swings  away 
from  it,  how  the  lines  become  blurred  and 
indistindl.  They  are  out  of  focus.  Watch,  too, 
the  effedt  of  the  sun  disappearing  behind  a  cloud. 


“  What  is  your  fortune  ?  ” 

to  these  points  as  the  following  simple  experi¬ 
ment  :  On  a  breezy  day,  when  the  clouds  are 
flying  past  and  occasionally  obscuring  the  diredt 
rays  of  the  sun,  sit  in  a  chair  before  a  partially 
open  window  upon  which  the  sun  is  shining, 
having  pulled  down  the  blind,  which  must  be  of 
some  light,  semi-transparent  material.  Watch 
it  as  it  flaps  to  and  fro,  and  notice  when  it  is 
close  against  the  window  pane  how  clearly  and 
distindtly  the  outlines  of  the  sash  woodwork 
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The  window  looks  grey  and  lifeless,  and  even  if 
the  blind  is  close  against  the  window,  the  lines 
do  not  show  through  with  any  degree  of  contrast. 
Now  when  the  sun  comes  out,  and  simultaneously 
the  blind  flaps  close  against  the  frame,  it 
becomes  brilliant,  so  clear  and  well-defined,  such 
contrasts!  Think,  then,  how  poor  negatives  are 
likely  to  be,  taken  when  there  is  no  sun  and 
when  the  camera  is  not  accurately  focussed. 


©ur  Xaboratoi'i’. 

Acetate  of  lead  and  sugar  of  lead  are  one  and 
the  same  thing. 

Thunderstorms  are  said  to  injure  wet  gelatine 
films  by  causing  small  transparent  spots  thereon. 

A  rickety  tripod  may  be  temporily  steadied  by 
attaching  a  heavy  stone  to  the  camera  screw  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  string. 

In  judging  the  final  tone  of  gelatine  prints 
look  through  them,  but  collodio-chloride  prints 
must  be  judged  while  in  the  bath. 

A  blanket  hung  up  at  such  a  distance  behind 
the  sitter  that  it  is  quite  out  of  focus,  makes  an 
excellent  background  of  a  light  tint. 

Always  cover  the  diaphragm  slot  with  a  rubber 
band.  Light  entering  from  this  source  is  often 
an  unlooked  for  cause  of  fog  in  the  negative. 

One  dram  of  acetate  of  lead  added  to  the 
fixing  bath  will  get  rid  of  double  tones,  caused 
by  excess  of  sulphocyanide  or  lack  of  gold. 

White  or  yellow  mounts  are  rarely  suitable  ; 
try  those  of  a  grey  tint  and  you  will  be  surprised 
how  much  better  your  prints  are  "  set  off.” 

A  useful  dead  black  for  the  interior  of  lens 
tubes  and  cameras  may  be  made  by  rubbing 
ordinary  drop  black  up  with  a  little  gold  size 
and  turpentine. 

It  is  very  unwise  to  allow  prints  wet  with  hypo 
to  touch  metal,  especially  zinc,  as  an  eleftrolytic 
adlion  is  set  up,  and  brown  stains,  due  to  the 
deposition  of  silver,  are  caused. 

Buy  plates,  films,  and  papers  only  in  such 
quantities  as  you  need  for  immediate  use. 
Sensitized  photographic  produdls  are  sure  to 
deteriorate  more  or  less  with  age. 

A  lighted  candle  or  match  placed  in  the 
darkest  part  of  an  interior  will  greatly  facilitate 
focussing.  Not  that  the  candle  gives  any  helpful 
light,  but  that  the  flame  itself  may  be  focussed. 

Good  clean  prints  cannot  be  expedted  from  a 
dirty  printing-room.  Remember  that  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  have  your  printing  and  toning 


room,  as  well  as  your  trays,  clean,  if  you  expedl 
good  prints. 

A  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  etc.,  grain  solution 
means  a  solution  in  which  ten,  twenty,  thirty, 
etc.  grains  of  the  substance  are  dissolved  in 
water,  and  the  liquid  then  made  up  to  one  fluid 
ounce  in  bulk. 

When  using  the  combined  bath  keep  a  satu¬ 
rated  solution  of  hypo  handy,  and  add  a  small 
quantity  to  the  bath  from  time  to  time  when 
toning.  This  will  keep  the  hypo  strong  enough 
to  prevent  non-fixing. 

In  vignetting  the  greatest  fault  of  the  average 
printer  is  that  he  places  his  vignette  too  close  to 
the  negative,  and  does  not  allow  room  enough 
for  that  diffusion  of  light  so  necessary  for  the 
gradual  blending  which  constitutes  the  beauty  of 
a  perfect  vignette. 

When  using  a  combined  bath  do  not  over-work 
it  in  attempting  economy.  A  bath  will  frequently 
“tone”  well  after  the  hypo,  which  does  the 
”  fixing,”  has  become  exhausted.  The  results 
from  such  a  bath  may  be  beautiful  at  first  but 
they  will  yellow  and  fade  in  time. 

Shutters  sometimes  have  a  knack  of  going 
wrong  in  the  midst  of  an  exposure,  especially 
when  at  the  seaside.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fadt  that  the  delicate  moving  parts  become 
clogged  with  salt .  Keep  an  eye  on  the  mechanism 
and  give  it  an  occasional  clean. 

Users  of  the  sulphocyanide  bath  are  often 
troubled  with  double  tones.  These  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  washing  the  prints  in  a  weak  solution 
of  salt  before  toning,  and  then  adding  ^^th  of  a 
grain  of  chloro-platinite  of  potassium  to  the 
ordinary  sulphocyauide  and  gold  toning  bath. 

Throughout  the  whole  process  of  photography 
nothing  is  so  important  as  a  good  negative.  It 
is  a  fairly  safe  thing  to  say  that  in  almost  all 
branches  of  photographic  work  success  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  quality  of  the  negative.  Hence 
the  importance  of  knowing  just  what  a  good 
negative  is  and  how  it  may  be  secured. 

Always  trim  plates  upon  glass,  it  may  blunt  a 
knife  quicker  than  if  tin  is  used,  but  we  have 
had  cases  lately  where  dozens  of  prints  have 
been  ruined  by  cutting  them  on  tin.  Small 
particles  of  the  latter  get  upon  the  untoned 
prints  and  cause  little  black  specks  to  appear, 
for  which  paper,  water,  and  many  other  things 
get  blamed. 

If  you  have  a  ruby  glass  window  in  your  dark¬ 
room,  and  do  not  consider  it  perfedlly  safe,  you 
may  test  it  in  the  following  manner  : — Place  a 
brilliant  blue  objedt  outside  in  the  sunlight  :  go 
into  your  dark-room  and  look  through  the 
window  at  the  objedt,  if  it  appears  black  or  a 
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greenish-black  the  light  is  safe,  but  if  a  blue  tint 
or  even  a  blue-green  tint  is  seen  it  is  not. 

A  combined  hypo  and  alum  bath  for  fixing 
plates  in  which  the  alum  will  not  precipitate  is 


made  as  follows  : — 

Hypo .  6  ozs. 

Cold  water  .  i  quart. 

Ammonium  carbonate  .  lo  grs. 


Dissolve  the  above,  then  add  one  ounce  of 
powdered  alum. 

If  when  developing,  the  high-lights  show  signs 
of  being  blocked  and  hard,  while  the  shadows 
hang  back,  remove  the  plate  from  the  developing 
dish  and  drain  it,  then  allow  the  developer  left 
in  the  film  to  a6l  by  itself  for  a  couple  of  minutes. 
The  chemicals  affedling  the  high-lights  being 
soon  decomposed  or  partly  so  do  not  continue 
to  aft,  while  those  on  the  under-exposed  portions 
have  their  effeft. 

A  novel  method  of  mercurial  intensification  is 
described  as  follows : — The  bleached  image  is 
treated  with  a  solution  of  hypo  (water  lo  ozs., 
hypo  I  oz.)  to  which  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  a 
solution  of  gold  chloride  (i  in  loo)  are  added. 
Sufficient  of  this  solution  for  the  plate  is  taken, 
a  few  drops  of  ammonia  added,  and  the  bleached 
plate  immersed  in  the  solution.  This  method  is 
said  not  to  obliterate  detail  in  the  high-lights. 

Ferric  Oxalate. — The  ferric  oxalate,  as 
mentioned  in  the  Kallitype  process,  on  page  38 
of  our  September  issue,  is  somewhat  expensive 
and  difficult  to  obtain,  because  it  has  to  be 
crystallised  out  under  the  air  pump.  A  solution 
of  any  required  strength  can,  however,  be  very 
cheaply  made.  The  following  method  is  given 
in  Materia  Photographica  : — “  In  a  20  oz.  flask  mix 
half  a  dram  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  with  an 
ounce  of  water,  and  having  raised  the  tempera¬ 
ture  to  boiling  point,  dissolve  556  grains  of 
ferrous  sulphate  in  it.  Add  nitric  acid  in 
quantities  of  10  drops  at  a  time  to  oxidise  the 
iron,  and  when  the  oxidation  is  complete  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  iron  with  ammonia  and  wash  the 
precipitate  {vide  ferric  hydroxide).  In  the  dark¬ 
room  break  the  point  of  the  filter  paper  with  a 
glass  rod  and  wash  the  ferric  hydroxide  into  a 
beaker  with  a  cold  solution  of  378  grains  of 
oxalic  acid  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water.  Let 
the  mixture  stand  for  several  days  completely 
protedted  from  light  and  filter  it,  when  a  solution 
containing  376  grains  of  ferric  oxalate  will  be 
obtained.  The  adlion  of  the  oxalic  acid  upon 
the  ferric  hydroxide  is  represented  thus  : — Fe2 
(OH)  6  +  3C2  H2  =  Fe^  (C2  OJ  3  -f-  6  H^  O. 
For  use  in  the  platinotype  process,  the  liquid 
should  contain  100  grains  of  ferric  oxalate  per 
ounce,  so  that  the  liquid  obtained  should  be 
made  up  to  33  ozs.  in  bulk  by  adding  water  to  it, 
when  it  will  be  of  that  strength,  about  5  grains 


of  oxalic  acid  being  added  to  it.  During  the 
solution  of  the  ferric  hydroxide  in  the  oxalic  acid 
it  is  best  not  to  employ  heat,  otherwise  a  partial 
decomposition  might  occur.  By  evaporating 
the  liquid  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air 
pump  the  salt  can  be  obtained  in  the  solid 
form.” — R.  P. 


®ur  Critical  Column. 

Under  ihis  heading  the  Editor  will,  in  a  fiiendly  spirit,, 
criticise  photographs  by  any  readers  who  care  to  send 
prints  for  that  purpose.  In  special  cases  failures  will  be 
illustrated,  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fa(5t  that  the  bad  points  mainly 
are  mentioned.  Some  of  the  photographs  we  receive  are 
excellent  in  many  respe(51:s,  but  we  consider  that  to  point 
out  their  weaknesses  is  of  much  more  value  than  to  extol 
their  virtues.  Prints  should  be  sent  flat,  the  package 
marked  “Critical  Column’’  on  outside,  and  name  and 
address  of  sender  should  be  written  on  coupon  afhxed  by 
one  corner  to  back  of  print.  A  nom-de- plume  may  be 
added  for  publication.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to- 
return  prints.  Critical  Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from 
the  current  number  of  The  Junior  1‘hologt avher,  and 
accompany  each  piint  sent. 

Hypo. — Not  badly  chosen,  and  well  trimmed  ; 
but  so  villainously  out  of  focus  as  to  be  worth¬ 
less. 

A  Beginner. — A  very  good  position,  but  like 
the  above,  your  photograph  is  spoilt  by  being 
out  of  focus.  This  you  can  easily  alter  in  future 
by  moving  the  tens.  Thanks  for  your  kind 
congratulations . 

Novice. — You  have  used  your  swing  back  to- 
great  advantage,  for  the  church,  taken  from 
your  position,  would  be  a  most  difficult  objed 
to  photograph.  We  should  say  that  it  is  a  very 
little  bit  over-exposed,  which  accounts  for  the 
halation  seen  around  the  spire. 

Carew. — A  fine  geological  photograph  of  an 
effedively-lighted  coast.  Of  its  kind,  it  is  highly 
commendable. 

Bromide. — A  novel  and  etfedive  position  for 
a  baby  and  a  baby’s  father.  The  gentleman 
stands  on  a  doorstep  in  an  easy  attitude  holding 
up  his  son  in  the  air  at  arm's  length.  Very 
good  indeed.  The  printing  process  is,  perhaps, 
not  quite  suitable,  as  the  child’s  dress  comes  out 
almost  white. 

Veritas. — Veritas  submits  a  view  of  a  bridge 
in  a  park,  which  he  entities  ”  Useful  and 
Ornamental.”  As  a  piece  of  techncial  work  it 
deserves  very  great  praise.  Pidorially,  it  has 
no  merit  whatever. 

Milo. — The  trimming  and  general  arrangement 
is  satisfadlory,  and  the  cattle  have  arranged 
themselves  in  an  artistic  manner.  The  focus  is,, 
however,  very  much  out  indeed. 
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Gladstone.  -  A  fair  group  of  three,  technically 
corredl,  but  rather  spoilt  by  the  boy  having 
assumed  a  somewhat  silly  attitude.  He  should 
have  been  standing  up  like  an  ordinary  creature, 
and  not  nursing  what  appears  a  rather  severe 
gumboil. 

Camera. — A  passable  photograph  of  a  stock 
view  at  Bettws-y-Coed.  A  fine  effeftof  tumbling 
water  has  been  obtained. 

Shanko.  —  You  have  spoilt  this  otherwise 
effedtive  scrap  by  printing  it  on  a  nasty  smooth 
bromide  paper.  The  masking  is  extremely 
suitable,  and  the  negative-making  portion  of  the 
work  commendable. 

Wasp. — It  is  a  pity  that  these  persons  did  not 
get  just  a  little  bit  nearer  the  end  of  the  seat,  as 
it  might  then  have  tipped  up  and  thrown  the 
whole  lot  on  the  ground  before  the  plate  was 
wasted.  Anything  sillier  than  the  present 
arrangement  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  It 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Wasp. 

lacks  balance,  both  artistically  and  physically. 
It  seems  to  want  a  good  fat  man  on  the  unoccu¬ 
pied  end  to  counteradt  the  weight.  From  a 
technical  point  of  view,  although  rather  harsh, 
it  does  not  ail  much. 

G.  Y.  P. — Very  nice  for  what  it  is,  but  the 
printing  process  is  slightly  out  of  date.  It  is 
corredlly  exposed  and  sharp. 

E.  I.  D. — The  one  printed  in  the  oval  mask  is 
the  nicest.  The  bit  of  bank  forms  an  excellent 
foreground,  but  the  boat  thereon  is  slightly  out 
of  place.  It  would  have  been  better  if  you  had 
moved  it  to  the  bank,  just  where  the  blank 
stretch  of  water  comes  which  is  occupied  by  the 
plain  dark  shadow  of  the  trees. 

Rolyat. — Little  bit  over-exposed.  The  ship 
should  have  been  more  in  the  centre  of  the 
pidlure,  or  rather  the  mast  should  have  been 
moved  to  the  left. 


St.  Mary's. — The  lighting  here  is  at  fault, 
although  not  very  much.  A  figure  of  a  child, 
say  a  "  Red  Riding  Hood,”  coming  down  the 
bend  of  the  road  would  have  improved  it  vastly. 
Cut  an  inch  off  the  left  hand  side,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  right,  and  you  will 
have  a  pifture, 

Kinnowll. — A  good  photograph  of  a  castle 
which  has  been  too  large  for  the  plate.  A  wide- 
angle  lens  should  have  been  used. 

Gold. — A  very  charming  little  bit  of  genre, 
showing  a  carter  leaning  over  the  wall  of  a 
wooded  road  while  his  horses  rest.  It  is  a  pity 
to  have  spoilt  so  good  a  pidlure  by  printing  it  in 
a  fancy  mask  which  considerably  detradls  from 
its  otherwise  pleasing  effedl. 

Sinner. — A  good  deal  too  much  plain  road¬ 
way  spoils  this  photographically  good  produdlion. 
Cut  half  an  inch  oft  the  bottom,  half  an  inch  off 
the  left  hand  side,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  off  the  right. 

Sunbeam — Capitally  trimmed,  and  otherwise 
satisfadlory. 

S.  H.  B. — A  good  opportunity  lost,  for  here 
were  all  the  means  for  making  a  charming  home- 
life  pidlure.  A  little  boy  should  have  been 
swinging  the  little  girl,  and  should  have  stood 
on  the  left.  The  gentleman  might  have  been 
looking  on  and  applauding. 

Bert. — A  Norwegian  view  of  the  guide-book 
type,  and  as  such  quite  satisfadlory. 

Carmencita. — We  like  to  see  a  photograph  of 
this  sort,  as  it  is  a  laudable  attempt  to  produce 
something  out  of  the  common.  The  focus  is 
unfortunately  not  quite  good  enough,  and  the 
cutting  off  of  the  right  hand  detradls  very  much 
from  the  good  ensemble.  Just  think  what  a  pretty 
pidlure  would  have  resulted  if  a  full  half-length 
figure  had  been  taken.  We  should  certainly 
recommend  you  to  try  again  the  same  subjedl, 
taking  care  to  follow  out  our  recommendation, 
and  also  to  see  that  the  right  hand  is  not  quite 
so  big. 

Castle. — Would  have  been  improved  by  the 
printing  in  of  a  sky.  It  is  well  trimmed  and 
photographically  perfedl. 

Pen. — A  very  beautifully  lighted  at-home  por¬ 
trait  of  a  girl  in  an  easy  position ;  one  of  the 
best  and  most  pidluresque  of  its  kind  which  we 
have  ever  seen.  The  young  lady  has,  however, 
an  unfortunate  bunch  of  flowers  in  her  belt, 
which  at  a  little  distance  looks  like  nothing  so 
much  as  a  large  spider. 

Cartouche.  —  Considering  the  instrument, 
really  very  fair.  The  uneven  line  gives  it  a 
rather  curious  effedl.  The  lady  is  too  low  down 
on  the  plate. 
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Kit. — Kit  is  constantly  on  the  eve  of  making 
successes,  and  yet  is  never  successful  in  reality. 
Here  she  has  a  well-conceived  gipsy  scene, 
photographically  brilliant,  and  by  no  means 
badly  arranged.  The  attitude  of  the  elder  girl 
is  very  good  indeed,  although  it  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  better  if  she  had  been  gazing  at  the 
fire,  instead  of  apparently  suffering  from  a 
distrafting  toothache.  The  girl  in  the  white 
dress  is,  however,  the  greatest  sinner.  She  is 
such  an  evidently  imitation  gipsy.  In  the  first 
place,  these  nomadic  persons  do  not  wear 


right  hand  side.  If  Kit  will  only  try  the  same 
subjedl  again,  in  the  same  spot,  with  the  same 
girls,  and  with  our  advice  carried  out,  we  should 
be  glad  to  reproduce  the  result  if  we  consider  it 
satisfadlory. 

A. — A  group  entitled  “We  Three."  The  male 
one  of  the  three  unfortunately  appears  to  have 
quarrelled  with  the  other  two.  The  lighting  is 
good  and  the  work  commendable. 

Ralph. — A  nicely  lighted  view  in  a  wood 
Unfortunately  not  sharp. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Kif. 


indiarubber  tennis  shoes,  and  if  they  split  up 
their  dress  in  the  classical  fashion  shown,  the 
proper  authorities  will  soon  take  that  matter  in 
hand.  Her  left  arm  is  abominably  stiff,  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  right.  She  ought  to 
have  been  standing  up,  holding  both  her  hands 
in  front  of  her  with  the  bundle  of  sticks  in  them, 
and  she  should  have  looked  at  the  fire.  This 
would  have  been  much  more  graceful  and 
impressive.  The  surroundings  are  admirable, 
and  the  photographic  manipulation  satisfadory, 
although  the  focus  is  slightly  lost  towards  the 


Mrs.  Deane. — The  children  are  much  too  low 
down  on  the  plate,  and  you  have  over-developed 
your  negative.  As  a  piece  of  home  portraiture, 
however,  it  is  passable. 

Lex. — A  bad  enlargement  of  what  would  be  a 
rather  difficult  subjed  to  take.  You  have  over¬ 
exposed  the  bromide  paper  or  else  fogged  it. 

Double  Gloucester. — By  filling  up  the  bank 
with  the  boy  you  have  done  the  best  possible 
thing  you  could.  Taken  as  a  type,  your  photo¬ 
graph  is  very  good  indeed. 
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Southern. — A  photograph  of  a  girl  taken 
much  too  large  for  a  quarter  plate.  The  fan  is 
very  awkwardly  placed,  and  the  lighting  rather 
flat.  It  is,  however,  considerably  better  than 
the  general  run  of  home  portraiture. 

Chemicus.  —  Here  is  a  simple  little  genre 
picture,  nicely  lighted,  very  sharp,  but  a  trifle 
under-exposed.  It  represents  three  youths  of 
the  working  class  sitting  during  the  dinner  hour. 
One  of  them  is  explaining  a  knotty  passage  in 
some  book,  possibly  the  Bible.  He  has  an 
earnest  expression  exa<flly  suited  to  the  occasion 
on  his  face,  and  the  other  two  are  likewise 
extremely  natural  both  in  pose  and  looks. 
The  whole  would  form  a  pidlure,  but  if 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Cliemicna. 


■our  supposed-to-be  workmen  do  work  which 
requires  that  they  should  be  proteiled  by  aprons, 
why  do  they  wear  cuffs  and  Sunday  jackets? 
This  is  just  the  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip. 

'Xmas. — An  over-exposed  picfture  of  a  young 
man  in  a  stereotyped  studious  attitude.  In  a 
room  where  you  have  such  a  fine  light  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  produce  good  photographs. 

I.  T.  P. — If  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  group  it  is 
very  fair,  although  slightly  lop-sided.  If  it  is 
intended  for  genre  its  motive  is  not  sufficiently 
prominent.  The  boy  on  the  left  ought  to  have 
his  legs  a  little  more  apart,  but  not  in  the 
diredtion  of  the  camera.  At  present  he  looks 
like  a  girl. 


A.  H.  W. — Your  work  has  improved.  The 
gentleman,  however,  does  not  quite  look  the 
charadter,  for  one  hardly  expects  to  see  a  tramp 
with  a  clean  collar  and  a  neck-tie  on.  The  legs 
are  rather  out  of  focus.  Proceed  and  prosper. 

Bann. — Technically  excellent,  and  taken  from 
what  we  should  think  would  be  the  best  possible 
position. 

CoMPANAGO. —  This  gentleman  sends  an  over¬ 
exposed  group  of  a  legless  family.  (We  suppose 
they  are  legless,  or  else  why  were  their  feet  cut 
off?)  Over-exposure  has  caused  halation  at  the 
top  part  of  the  pidlure,  which  is  divided  into  two 
segments — a  light  and  a  dark. 

Fenman. —  Badly  out  of  focus.  There  is  a 
great  deal  too  much  bare  road,  but  if  this  had 
been  broken  up  by  a  figure  a  rather  pretty  result 
would  have  been  obtained. 

Hydroquinone. — Badly  out  of  focus.  You 
ought  to  have  been  a  good  deal  further  away, 
for,  even  if  the  first-named  difficulty  were  not  so 
noticeable,  portions  only  of  goats  and  men  are 
not  exadtly  quite  satisfactory. 

Instanto. — An  excellent  interior.  We  can 
suggest  no  improvement. 

Indian. — Technically  all  right,  but  the  boys 
who  grouped  themselves  around  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  prevent  it  from  being  called  a  pidture. 

Red  Spider. — Just  a  little  bit  over-exposed 
and  over-toned.  The  children  look  natural,  but 
you  would  have  effedled  an  improvement  if  you 
had  cut  the  picture  so  as  to  produce  an  upright. 
The  focussing  is  very  good. 

Crushed  Butterfly. — A  very  good  pidlure 
of  a  youth  using  Pears’  soap.  It  is  terribly 
spoilt,  however,  by  either  the  negative  being 
thin  or  the  printing  process  not  properly  carried 
out.  We  should  like  to  see  what  this  looks  like 
on  ordinary  paper. 

Beddington  Church. — A  very  good  view  of 
a  church,  with  some  rather  white  tombstones  in 
the  foreground  which  it  would  be  unfortunately 
impossible  to  avoid. 

Citizen. — With  an  evening  sky  your  bridge 
would  make  a  really  effedtive  photograph.  Its 
technique  is  highly  commendable. 

Taffy. — Spoilt  by  the  top  of  the  arch  and 
tops  of  the  pews  being  cut  off.  You  should 
either  have  stood  further  back  or  taken  the 
pidlure  upright  on  the  plate,  or  you  should  have 
used  a  wide-angle  lens.  All  right  as  regards 
exposure. 

Gyp. — (No.  i.)  Excellently  posed,  technically 
perfedl,  but  unfortunately  badly  trimmed  A 
perfedlly  square  pidlure  is  very  rarely  pleasing. 
(No.  2.)  Out  of  focus  and  over-exposed. 
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I  Tyro.  —  "Tyro”  sends  a  photographically 
1  beautiful  print  of  an  old  garden  which  belies 
j'  his  name.  With  a  lady  and  gentleman  in  the 
garb  of  the  last  century  going  down  the  walk  it 
would  make  a  perfeft  pitfture. 
j  Fyne. — One  of  the  best  arranged  landscapes 

\  submitted  for  criticism.  It  does  you  great  credit. 

Vanguard. — A  technically  good  sunscape  suit- 
!:  ably  trimmed,  but  possessing  no  very  great 
I  interest. 

Lysander. — You  have  fallen  into  a  fault  very 
\  common  with  those  who  know  how  to  work  a 
!  camera— namely,  that  of  getting  a  tremendous 
I  lot  of  detail  by  exposing  just  a  very  little  bit  on 
the  side  of  ”  over.”  The  best  way  and  the 
easiest  to  glaze  prints  is  to  squeegee  them  on 
glass  and  let  them  dry  off  on  their  own  accord, 

;  and  not  pull  them  off  and  so  crack  the  gelatine 
I  as  you  have  done. 

I  Rockmjock.  —  A  passable  photograph  of  a 
[  tradion  engine.  It  might  have  been  sharper. 

Thistle. — Both  over-exposed,  the  out-door 
one  especially,  which  accounts  for  your  getting 
no  detail  whatever  in  the  face.  That  taken 
indoors  is  the  best  of  the  two,  but  though  some 
portions  are  over-exposed  others  are  under,  due 
to  your  having  blocked  out  too  much  light  and 
not  used  refledlors. 

Match. — A  charming  little  bit.  If  the  calf 
had  only  had  its  head  in  the  pail  we  should  have 
been  pleased  to  reproduce  it. 

Eutas. — A  very  bitty  photograph,  the  black- 
and-white  effed  being  caused  by  under-exposure 
and  over-development. 

Baboon. — Fair,  but  over-exposed.  It  wants 
about  half  an  inch  cutting  off  the  bottom. 

B .  F.  H . — A  technically  and  artistically  pleasing 
photograph  of  a  group  of  infirmary  pets. 

Valkyrie. — Very  stiffly  posed  British  work¬ 
men  ;  crisp  and  sharp,  but  lacking  purpose. 
The  near  man  should  not  have  had  his  toes  cut 
off.  No.  2 — This  shows  more  artistic  taste  than 
the  other.  There  is  unfortunately  a  lack  of 
detail  under  the  trees,  and  the  tone  is  unpleasant. 

Eastbourne'. — A  fine  "saleable”  photograph 
of  Eastbourne  beach. 

F.  W. — The  trimming  is  the  best  part  about 
this,  which  shows  that  you  have  taken  our  hints 
on  the  subjed  to  heart.  It  is  in  bad  focus,  and 
the  tone  is  positively  the  most  atrocious  thing 
we  have  seen  in  this  way  for  some  time.  Do  not 
be  disheartened,  however. 

Romsdal. — A  fine  photograph,  well  chosen 
and  corred  technically,  which  might  with  a  little 
faking  be  made  into  a  capital  pidure. 


Billy. — A  photographically  good  photograph 
of  an  unartistic  landscape. 

Stanley. — A  moderately  good  pidure  of  a 
very  nice  little  boy,  who  ought  to  be  a  valuable 
model. 

Hansom  Cab. —  A  photograph  of  a  donkey 
which  has  been  ass  enough  to  move  its  head 
during  the  exposure,  which  has  been  a  good  deal 
too  prolonged.  Possibly  the  animal  was  aware 
of  this  technical  error,  and  shook  its  head  in 
sorrow  at  the  thought  of  a  wasted  plate. 

Norseman. — You  have  mastered  the  technical 
difficulties  all  right,  but  the  subjed  is  too 
palpably  artificial  to  be  good. 

Bloskins.  —  A  photograph  of  a  somewhat 
unpiduresque  house,  taken  from  the  very  best 
possible  position,  and  an  excellent  example  of 


Snbmittecl  for  criticism  by  Bloskins. 


how  even  a  plain  building  may  be  made  to  look  ' 
fairly  pleasing  with  a  little  arrangement.  It  is  * 
rather  a  pity  that  the  girl  in  the  white  dress  was  ‘ 
allowed  to  stand  up  against  the  dark  patch  in 
the  background.  It  would  have  been  improved 
if  the  seat  had  been  pulled  a  little  bit  forward. 


©ur  Bbitor’s  Corner. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different  sub¬ 
jects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  The  Editor  will  answer 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters 
photographic  by  post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be 
enclosed;  but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  Editorial  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue. —  One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Quite  a  number  of  interesting  letters  lie  on  the 
editorial  table  this  month,  and  demand  attention. 
In  the  first  place,  A.  G.  B.  wails  that  we  have 


not  told  him  how  to  manipulate  rapid  plates. 
He  says  : — "  Your  periodical  has  been  my  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend  since  it  started,  but  I 
now  wish  to  know  why  we  (comparative)  novices 
are  not  told  how  to  work  plates  beyond  the 
speed  termed  ‘  ordinary  ?  ’  Can  you  not  give 
your  readers  hints  thereon,  or  must  we  learn  by 
dearly-bought  experience?”  Now,  A.  G.  B., 
why  do  you  yearn  to  use  quick  plates  ?  You 
say  yourself  that  you  have  secured  better  results 
during  your  recent  holiday  on  ‘‘ordinarys”  than 
on  extra  rapids.  Why  do  you  wish  to  fly  to 
evils  you  know  not  of  ?  Such  plates  are  most 
difficult  to  manage,  and  for  every-day  work  no 
advantage  is  to  Ije  gained  by  their  use.  ”  Com¬ 
parative  novices  ”  would  find  their  hands  very 
much  occupied  indeed,  if  they  attempted  high 
speed  work  right  away,  for  even  the  past  masters 
in  the  art  rarely  dabble  in  it.  In  a  future 
number,  however,  we  will  try  to  give  an  article 
on  instantaneous  photography,  and  this  may, 
perhaps,  throw  a  little  light  on  the  path. 

*  * 

‘‘Semper  Eadem  ”  suggests  that  we  have 
another  literary  competition,  such  as  ‘‘  My 
Programme  for  the  Summer,”  which,  she  says, 
was  very  useful  to  her.  She  has  a  hand-camera 
of  a  certain  make  which  she  wishes  to  use  as  a 
stand-camera,  but  doesn’t  quite  know  how  to 
get  over  the  focussing  difficulty.  She  thinks  an 
article  explaining  how  the  trouble  might  be 
overcome  would  be  useful  We  fear  it  would 
not,  for  the  simple  reason  that  all  fixed-focus 
cameras  differ  so  in  construftion  that  an  arrange¬ 
ment  applicable  to  one  would  be  quite  out  of  the 
question  with  another.  We  intend,  however,  to 
hold  another  literary  competition  very  shortly. 
In  the  meantime  does  not  the  Holiday  Tour 
contest  meet  the  deficiency  ? 

* 

*  *  , 

Mr.  Nichol  Elliott  informs  us  that  Muggins, 
the  hero  of  so  many  reproduftions  is  dead. 
Muggins,  it  appears,  met  with  another  cat,  and 
in  the  fight  which  ensued  was  vanquished.  The 
animal  was  a  most  ‘‘natural  poser,”  and  we 
cannot  but  join  with  Mr.  Elliott  in  regretting 
his  untimely  end. 

*  * 

P.  H.  B.  remarks: — ”  I  like  the  idea  of  showing 
how  a  pifture  should  be  made  by  cutting  off, 
etc,,  you  can  then  form  a  much  better  notion. 
I  consider  that  when  you  say  ‘cut  ij  inches  off 
the  top,  and  J  inch  off  the  bottom,’  you  are  only 
giving  information  for  one,  whereas  we  juniors 
ought  all  to  profit  by  each  other’s  experience.” 
Now  the  reason  why  we  do  not  reproduce  the 
about-to-be-cut  print  in  each  case  is  because 
there  are  other  photographs  which  are  quite  as 
interesting  and  as  useful,  and  from  which  equally 


good  lessons  can  be  drawn  without  the  business 
becoming  monotonous.  We  have  given,  and 
shall  give,  numerous  examples  of  trimming,  but 
too  much  of  a  good  thing  is  apt  to  pall. 


Mr.  Wilson’s  letter  given  below  is  interesting, 
showing  that  he  did  not  carry  off  the  prize  in 
the  Nursery  Rhyme  Competition  without  some 
trouble: — ”  I  was  very  sorry  I  had  no  time  to  do 
anything  in  the  Town  and  Country  Competitions, 
as  I  had  fully  intended  doing  so,  but  I  made  up 
my  mind  more  than  a  couple  of  months  ago  I 
would  have  something  for  the  Nursery  Rhyme 
subjedt.  Easier  said -than  done,  however;  they 
are  harder  than  one  would  imagine,  I  think.  I 
thought  of  Jack  and  Jill,  but  one  model  I  found 
quite  enough  to  handle  ;  and  I  could  hardly  get 
the  extra  couple  of  boys  in  No,  2  to  fall  into  the 
pidtures  properly.  The  rhyme  I  thought  would 
suit  me  best  was  one  of  two  verses  I  found  in  an 
old  book  of  Nursery  Rhymes  in  the  house  : — 


I. 

Simple  Simon  went  a  fishing, 

For  to  catch  a  whale  ; 

But  all  the  water  he  could  get 
Was  in  his  mother's  pail. 

II. 

Simple  Simon  went  to  look 
If  plums  grew  on  a  thist'e. 

He  pricked  his  fingers  very  much. 
Which  made  poor  Simon  whistle. 


photo  No.  I. 
photo  No.  2. 


photo  No.  3. 
photo  No.  4. 


The  photographs  are  the  result  of  some  little 
perseverance,  at  anyrate,  as  I  have,  I  think, 
eighteen  negatives  in  all,  some  on  three  different 
days.  I  had  rather  bad  luck  on  two  of  the  days  I 
could  get  working  at  it,  as  the  light  turned  out 
bad,  and  with  wind,  the  thistles  were  all  blowing 
about.  The  little  chap  spoiled  several,  too,  by 
moving.  However,  here  they  are,  for  better  or 
worse,  in  the  nick  of  time.  I  think  your  papers 
on  the  days  out  with  the  camera  are  admirable 
institutions — you  are  never  at  a  loss  for  good 
features.  I  hope  the  circulation  is  still  going 
ahead  By  the  way,  may  I  ask  whether  glazed 
or  unglazed  P.O  P.  is  the  better  for  reprodudtion 
purposes?  I  know  matt  surfaces  are  objedlion- 
able,  and  was  therefore  under  the  impression 
that  the  glossier  the  surface  the  better,  as  it 
seems  to  do  better  justice  to  detail ;  but  I 
noticed  in  the  ‘  Helping  Hand  ’  (I  think  it  was 
Mr.  Eland),  that  the  writer  used  wiiglazed  P.O.P. 
for  reprodudtion.”  With  regard  to  the  paper 
for  reprodudtion  purposes,  unglazed  P.O.P.,  in 
our  opinion,  gives  the  best  results. 


*  » 

How  to  treat  and  tone  photographs  for  re- 
prodiidlion  seems  to  bother  a  great  many  of  our 
readers  besides  Mr.  Wilson,  and  a  few  words  on 
the  subjedt  may  not  be  out  of  place.  First  of  all, 
as  to  the  paper.  P.O.P.  or  ordinary  silver  paper 
gives  very  good  results,  but  it  should  be  left  just 
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as  it  comes  from  the  final  washing  water,  for  a 
I  squeegeed,  highly  glazed  print  is  as  undesirable 
as  a  matt  surface  one.  A  grey  or  purple  tone  is 
the  best,  photographic  brown  not  being  very 
satisfadlory.  The  negative  should  be  plucky 
and  sharp,  and  with  plenty  of  contrast,  for 
:  photographs  of  low  tone,  no  matter  how  pretty 
^  they  may  look,  lose  their  effedt  through  the 
I  highest  lights  being  sacrificed  as  well  as  the 
solid  black  shadows.  It  is  as  well  not  to  trim 
I  the  prints  down,  as  the  contemplated  size  may 
I  not  be  suitable,  through  the  photographs  having 
j  to  be  mosaiced  or  cut  out  by  our  artist.  Just 
mark  on  the  edge  of  the  pidture  lightly  with  ink 
'!  where  you  think  it  ought  to  be  trimmed,  and  if 
j  the  size  is  convenient  it  will  be  used.  Always 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  very  rarely  a  poor  photo¬ 
graph  makes  a  good  reprodudlion,  while  it 
!  often  happens  that  an  excellent  one  is  ruined  in 
the  process. 

* 

*  * 

Curiously  enough,  a  bad  photograph  which 
has  really  been  improved  by  reprodudlion 
appears  in  Peter  Eland’s  article  “  If  and  But,” 
given  in  this  month’s  issue.  It  is  the  "  Highland 
landscape,”  and  it  was  badly  out  of  focus  in  the 
original.  By  redudlion  from  six  inches  to  about 
an  inch  this  fault  has  been  corredled,  fortunately 
for  the  artist  and  unfortunately  for  the  sense  of 
the  article. 

* 

*  * 

Donna  Lucia  D’Alvadorez  in  a  nice  long 
letter  says  : — ”  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  my 
writing  to  you,  but  I  feel  as  if  I  was  addressing 
an  old  friend.”  How  ridiculous,  Donna  Lucia, 
why  do  you  want  excusing  ?  We  run  this  paper 
for  the  “  likes  of  you,”  and  we  are  always  pleased 
to  receive  your  letters,  and  the  longer  and  the 
more  friendly  they  are,  the  better.  We  want  to 
be  really  a  friend,  and,  we  trust,  an  old  one;  and 
if  you  are  in  any  photographic  difficulty  write  to 
us,  and  we  will  try  to  show  you  the  “  way  out.” 
No  excuses  are  necessary. 

■ih 

*  * 

Mr.  Moore,  who  won  the  Country  Life  Com- 
petition,  writes  that  he  has  only  been  a 
photographer  one  year,  and  half  that  time  he 
possessed  but  a  home-made  three-shilling 
camera.  Mr.  Moore  is  fairly  competent, 
technically,  and  if  he  will  only  pay  attention 
to  the  rules  of  art  and  composition  this  will  be 
by  no  means  the  last  prize  he  will  gain. 

« 

*  # 

The  past  month  has  witnessed  the  publication 
of  two  little  volumes  which  will  be  welcomed  by 
all  amateur  photographers  who  read  and  think. 
One  of  these  is  "Burton’s  Manual  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,”  a  pradtical  guide  in  the  technical  part 
of  photography  for  those  who  take  up  the 
camera  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Burton  is  one  of 


our  best  known  photographers  and  contributors 
to  photographic  literature.  He  is  at  present  in 
Japan  where  he  has  been  instrumental  in  pro¬ 
moting  photography  among  the  Japanese.  That 
a  nation  with  such  inborn  artistic  faculties 
should  seize  upon  photography  with  avidity  is 
not  to  be  surprised  at.  Japanese  photographers 
have  made  very  rapid  strides,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  a  Special  Double  Number  of  The 
Practical  Photographer  will  appear  early  next  year, 
almost  entirely  filled  with  examples  of  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  by  the  Japanese,  and  with  articles 
written  by  them.  Mr.  Burton  has  kindly  con¬ 
sented  to  adl  as  assistant  editor  for  this  number. 
All  these  remarks,  however,  are  rather  beside 
the  question  of  the  little  book  before  us.  Glanc¬ 
ing  over  the  pages  we  find  they  are  divided  into 
ten  chapters.  There  is  a  copious  index,  and  the 
work  is  embellished  with  portrait  and  landscape 
examples  from  the  camera  of  the  author. 

•if  -it 
* 

The  other  publication  referred  to  above  forms 
one  of  “The  Popular  Photographic  Series.” 
“The  A  B  C  of  Retouching,”  as  it  is  called, 
has  been  some  little  time  in  the  Press,  but  its 
appearance  will  doubtless  satisfy  all  purchasers. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best 
work  on  retouching  yet  written,  and  has  the 
great  advantage  of  brevity,  while  nothing  of  im¬ 
portance  is  omitted.  Mr.  Young  is  an  artist  as 
well  as  a  photographer,  and  has,  therefore,  a 
judicious  grasp  of  the  subjedt.  The  examples 
of  retouching  given  in  the  frontispiece  will  be  of 
material  assistance  in  guiding  the  student  as  to 
what  to  aim  at.  When  a  book  of  instrudlion  on 
this  subjedt  written  in  simple  language  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  sixpence,  surely  there  can  be  no 
further  excuse  for  tl;ie  raw  produdlions  which 
necessarily  ignorant  amateurs  have  turned  out. 

*  •*■ 

* 

It  will  interest  our  readers  to  hear  that  Dr. 
Cosgrave’s  book  which  is  the  next  in  the 
“Popular  Series,”  is  now  in  the  Press.  It 
treats  of  photography  and  architedlure,  and 
points  out  how  one  helps  the  other.  It  is  to  be 
illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  half-tone  blocks 
from  the  author’s  photographs,  and  will  be  one 
of  the  most  attradlive  “  whitebacks”  yet  issued. 
We  may  also  mention  that  cases  for  binding  the 
six  volumes  of  “  The  Popular  Photographic 
Series  ”  which  have  now  appeared  are  in  adlive 
preparation,  and  will  be  shortly  announced. 

SHORT  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

R.  J.  A. — Alum  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

J.  W.-— If  your  stop  is  /64,  the  U.S.  No.  of  it  would  be 
256.  Didn’t  you  notice  an  article  on  the  subjedt  in  our 
August  issue. 

N.  R.  E. — It  would  not  be  advisable  to  fit  the  lens  with 
diaphragm,  even  if  there  is  sufficient  room  for  it,  which  is 
doubtful.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  sell  the  present  lens 
and  buy  a  new  one  of  better  make. 
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H.  E.  B. — You  cannot  make  plate-sunk  mounts  satis- 
fa(5torily  by  hand  ;  expensive  machinery  is  required  for 
rolling  the  sunk  portion.  Far  better  to  buy. 

F.  W.  S. — The  combination  set  you  mention  is  capable 
of  good  work,  and  probably  all  you  would  require  for  some 
time. 

R.  Fisher. — Thank  you  for  your  good  wishes.  Send  the 
prints  by  all  means.  Place  the  films  before  or  after 
development  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  Epsom  salts,  say 
one  ounce  to  three  gallons.  Use  same  intensifier  as  for 
plates,  we  have  given  many  in  Th^  Junior.  We  are 
obliged  for  your  suggestion,  we  are  thinking  of  doing  so 
later  on. 

W.  Ingle.— Bromide  a(51s  very  powerfully  in  a  metol- 
hydroquinone  developer. 

Marcus. — Tne  French  “c.c.”  (cubic  centimetre)  equals 
about  seventeen  minims. 

M.  P. — Yellow  stains  on  negatives  caused  by  old 
developer  may  be  removed  by  immersing  the  well  washed 
negative  in: — Sulphate  of  iron  i§ozs.,  sulphuric  acid  i  oz., 
alum  i  oz.,  water  lo  ozs.  Wash  well  and  dry. 

F.  Bryant. — The  right  side  of  bromide  paper  may  be 
ascertained  by  touching  it  with  a  moistened  finger,  the 
sensitive  side  will  be  found  slightly  sticky. 

E.  S.  P. — Alum  in  hypo  baths  may  be  detetffed  by  adding 
a  few  drops  of  ammonia.  A  white  gelatinous  precipitate 
will  form  if  alum  be  present 

R.  Phillips. — We  have  been  unsuccessful  with  the 
paper  for  enlarging  purposes,  but  are  still  experimenting: 
should  we  be  successful  we  will  let  you  know. 

Seed  Cake. — Oxalic  acid  or  the  ordinary  alum  and  citric 
acid  will  remove  pyro  stains  from  clothes  or  fingers. 

H.  H.  H.— Our  forthcoming  handbook  on  “Retouching” 
will  contain  all  the  information  you  require. 

Actinometer.—  Soak  gelatino-bromide  enlarging  paper 
in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  nitrate  and  dry  in 
the  dark,  this  darkens  rapidly  on  exposure  to  light. 

W.  H.  H. — Flooring  felt,  as  sold  by  most  furnishing 
drapers,  is  the  material  }oa  mean.  It  is  excellent  for 
backgrounds 

E.  S.  P. — A  plate  is  fixed  when  all  traces  of  milkiness 
have  disappeared  when  looking  at  the  back  of  the  plate. 
As  there  sometimes  remains  a  trace  which  cannot  be  seen, 
it  is  safer  to  allow  it  to  remain  a  few  minutes  longer. 

R.  H  Holding. — To  reduce  or  clear  off  the  image  with¬ 
out  damaging  the  film,  soak  the  negative  in  an  ordinary 
fixing  bath  to  which  has  been  added  a  few  drops  of  a  20 
per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide.  If  slow  in 
a(51:ion  use  more  of  the  ferricyanide. 

J.  W.  Ratcliffe. — (i)  The  exposure  required  is  about 
one-third  that  of  P.  O.  P.  (2)  The  solution  dors  not  keep 
well.  (3)  A  note  re  ferric  oxalate  is  given  in  “  Our  Labora¬ 
tory  ”  this  month.  We  thank  you  for  your  good  opinion 
of  “  Our  Field  Day.” 

Tubby. — The  “  Cadett  Professional  ”  is  a  very  good  plate 
for  use  at  the  speed  you  name.  You  would  find  “  Im¬ 
perials  ”  or  “  Gems  "  also  satisfa(5tory.  Glad  you  like  the 
sketches. 

L.  Burne. — The  tone  is  not  very  bad,  although  it  looks 
rather  as  if  the  solution  had  been  exhausted.  We  shall 
look  forward  to  seeing  the  results  of  your  holiday  at 
Hastings.  You  must  send  in  for  the  “  Salon  ”  next  year. 
Your  work  promises  very  well. 

A.  Barnes.— Solio  requires  considerably  over-toning  to 
gain  the  tint  you  require.  We  can  only  suggest  that  you 
leave  the  prints  considerably  longer  in  the  solution,  which 
should  be  as  fresh  as  possible. 

CoLLO. — Alas,  we  fear  there  is  no  remedy. 

F.  B.  Bryant — See  answer  to  “Tubby.”  There  is  a 
nasty  grainy  look  about  the  photograph  which  seems  to 
point  out  that  it  sufiers  from  yellow  fog.  This  makes  it 
appear  as  if  it  had  been  copied  from  another  print. 

Wax-Work. — The  stains  are  caused  by  alum,  and  might 
have  been  prevented  if  you  had  washed  the  negative  better 
before  placing  it  in  the  hypo.  Your  solution  is  perhaps 
too  strong.  Do  you  find  the  alum  bath  an  absolute 
necessity  ? 

Dandelion. — In  a  case  of  this  sort  only  one  coupon  is 
required. 


The  Nipper. — Please  try  again.  You  have  a  good  model 
and  a  good  costume. 

Dorothy  Dean. —  Unless  we  saw  the  negative  we  could 
give  you  no  certain  answer,  as  the  “sinning  ”  was  so  slight 
on  either  side.  Films  are  certainly  rather  difficult  to 
develop,  but  they  have  advantages  which  counterbalance 
this.  Is  your  dark-room  perfetftly  safe,  and  what  de¬ 
veloper  do  you  use  ? 

Crushed  Butterfly.— We  think  you  will  find  it  in  this 
month's  issue.  Certainly  send  in  every  month,  such  a 
method  of  procedure  should  be  helpful  to  you  in  a  greater 
degree  than  if  you  submitted  irregularly.  (3)  High  lights 
in  slightly  under  exposed  negatives  appear  more  brilliant 
by  having  little  or  no  half-tone  in  close  proximity.  Then 
again  while  development  is  being  continued  to  get  detail 
the  silver  is  being  piled  up  on  these  spots  and  rendering 
them  denser  and  denser.  (4)  You  can  ask  as  many 
questions  as  you  like  in  reason,  provided  they  do  not 
require  very  long  answers. 

Southgate  House  (Winchester). — You  may  use  sea 
water  to  wash  your  plates  providing  you  give  them  an 
after  rinse  in  fresh,  in  order  to  remove  the  salt,  which 
would  otherwise  crystalize  upon  the  negative  when  dry. 

J.  Wilfrid  Pearson. — You  may  have  worked  your 
shutter  at  too  quick  a  speed,  or  you  mav  have  stopped 
down  too  much.  The  foyging  looks  as  if  the  dark-room 
light  was  not  safe.  The  best  way  to  use  a  normal  hydro- 
quinone  developer  for  snap-shots  is  as  follows  :-i  oz 
water,  10  drams  No.  i,  6  drams  No.  2.  When  the  detail  is 
out  finish  with  the  normal  developer. 

T.  Leddon. — Certainly  an  improvement.  Still  the  focus 
is  not  quite  up  to  the  mark,  or  else  the  model  has  moved. 
The  exposure  has  not  been  very  far  wrong,  it  is  certainly 
not  “under”  as  you  suggest.  If  such  had  been  the 
case  you  would  have  had  a  harsh  negative,  lacking  in  con¬ 
trast  and  without  the  detail  shown  in  your  photograph. 

A.  C. — We  are  glad  you  think  the  “  Sunny  Memories  ” 
album  improves  the  appearance  of  your  prints  so  much 
Possibly  the  one  fault  you  mention  may  be  remedied  in  the 
later  ones. 

Volt. — Perhaps,  if  it  does  not  appear  this  month,  it  has 
gone  astray.  We  will  see  that  the  later  print  is  attended  to. 

Retlaw  — We  like  Solio  perhaps  as  well  as  any,  although 
there  are  no  papers  on  the  market  which  may  be  termed 
really  bad.  Generally  the  operator  is  at  fault.  Thanks 
very  much  for  your  praise,  which  we  hope  to  continue  to 
deserve. 

Improver. — Print  to  hand.  Thank  you  very  much, 
indeed,  tor  vour  good  wishes.  Certainly  write  again,  when¬ 
ever  any  difficulty  arises. 

J.  L. — Don’t  show  your  Junior  again  to  that  young  man, 
perhaps  he  will  then  be  unable  to  live  without  it  and 
become  a  subscriber.  If  the  criticism  is  severe  it  ought 
not  to  dishearten  you,  but  rather  spur  you  on  to  better 
work. 

Sydney  Stuart. — Thanks  for  your  long  letter,  which 
we  were  pleased  to  have.  Why  should  P.O.P.  be  so 
difficult  to  mount  ?  Perhaps  the  fault  lies  in  the  fa(5>  that 
you  try  while  the  paper  is  wet. 

Fylma. — A  dilute  solution  of  vitrol  would  answer,  or 
some  very  weak  Cresco-Fylma.  Hydroflouric  acid  is, 
however,  the  best. 

H.  L.  Lewis. — Perhaps  you  did  not  wet  the  bromide 
paper  before  applying  it  to  the  back  of  the  wet  negative. 
Of  course,  you  must  know  that  prints  taken  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  article  are,  at  the  best,  very  rough,  and 
only  suitable  for  proofs  or  as  guides  to  draughtsmen.  By 
all  means  try  your  hand  in  some  of  our  competitions,  but 
please  don’t  submit  prints  produced  in  the  way  described. 
They  are  excellent  for  the  purpose  named,  but  otherwise 
not  of  much  value. 

Jan  Asbery. — (i)  No  better  camera  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Should  recommend  4|X3|  in  preference  to  5  x  4,  as 
it  is  often  difficult  to  procure  plates  of  the  latter  size.  (2) 
The  lens  mentioned  is  well  worth  the  extra  money.  (3) 
View  finder  is  necessary  for  snap-shot  work. 

We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  letters  from  the  following : — 
Nichol  Elliott,  G.  Groves,  C.  G.  Dobson,  P.  M.  Clark, 
S.  W.  Adey,  W.  Jump,  R.  Fisher. 
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A  WORD 

ABOUT  HAND-CAMERAS. 


Geo.  A .  Barton. 


MUST  confess  at  the 
outset  that  what  I 
wish  to  talk  about  is 
not  by  any  means 
new.  As  a  matter  of 
fadf,  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  find  any¬ 
thing  fresh  to  advance 
with  regard  to  hand- 
camera  work.  How¬ 
ever,  with  your  kind 
permission,  I  will  relate 
my  experience  in  this 
branch  of  the  art,  as 
I  am  quite  sure  that 
beginners  like  to  hear 
the  experiences  of 
others,  I  think  chiefly 
because  they  are  generally  interesting, 
and  very  often  more  instructive  than 
many  of  the  orthodox  handbooks  issued 
at  the  present  day. 

Well,  the  first  thing  I  wish  to  say 
may  sound  a  little  harsh  perhaps,  but 
do  not  fear,  it  does  not  concern  you.  It 
only  concerns  those  who  when  taking  up 
photography  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  go  in  for  a  hand-camera  to  com¬ 


mence  with.  They  fancy  that  by  pos¬ 
sessing  one  of  these  “  You  press  the  button, 
etc.,”  kind  of  machines,  it  is  one  of  the 
easiest  things  imaginable  to  take  photo¬ 
graphs,  but,  alas,  it  is  only  fancy  after 
all.  I  have  often  heard  remarked  that 
fancy  goes  a  long  way,  but,  believe  me, 
it  takes  some  considerable  time,  together 
with  a  certain  amount  of  hard  work  and 


An  Essex  Village. 


patience  before  anyone  can  become  a 
successful  hand-camera  worker.  I 
maintain  that  not  until  you  can  turn  out 
fairly  good  pictures  with  an  ordinary 
camera  on  the  tripod,  should  you  invest 
in  a  hand-camera,  then  do  so  by  all 
means.  Occasionally  I  have  come 
across  amateurs  who  have  been  greatly 
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discouraged  through  not  being  thus 
forewarned. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  hand- 
cameras  on  the  market,  but  the  pattern 
I  use  myself, 
and  which  I 
would  recom- 
m  e  n  d  to  a 
beginner,  is  one 
in  which  dark 
slides  are  used, 
as  they  are  less 
likely  to  get  out 
of  order,  and, 
moreover,  he 
has  got  accus¬ 
tomed  to  using 
such  slides,  and 
therefore  less 
liable  to  fall 
into  error  in 
changing  plates,  etc.  Hand-cameras 
are  also  so  cheap  that  I  think  every 
amateur  photographer  should  have  one 
in  his  possession.  I  find  mine  invalu¬ 
able  when  taking  my  walks  abroad, 
whether  in  the  country  or  elsewhere,  and 
unless  I  am  going  to  photograph  some- 


lu  the  Meadow. 


thing  special  (generally  noted  on  some 
previous  ramble),  I  never  burden  myself 
with  my  half  plate  set. 

As  to  the  plates  to  use,  I  would 


not  attempt  to  lay  down  any  hard  and 
fast  rule,  but  for  the  summer  months 
I  find  that  “ordinarys”  are  quite 
rapid  enough.  As  a  matter  of  fadt,  I 
have  used  none  but  “ordinary”  plates 
this  season,  and  from  the  specimens 
illustrating  this  article,  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  they  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  first  is  a  picfture  of  a 
country  village  in  Essex.  Notice  the 
dog  and  horse  and  cart  in  the  water  ; 
also  the  geese  !  Who  could  wish  for  a 
better  snap-shot  ?  The  second  is  an  old 
windmill,  and  the  third  is  an  interesting 
little  group,  consisting  of  a  young  lady 
watching  some  cows  and  chickens  in  a 
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meadow  near  the  same  village,  which 
forms  a  rather  pleasing  combination. 
The  remaining  two,  which  are  pictures 
of  the  Thames  at  Putney,  were  taken  in 
the  evening,  using  stop  //ib.  I  think 
you  will  readily  admit  that  these  are 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  fadt  that 
special  rapid  plates  are  not  always 
essential ;  at  all  events  in  the  summer 
time. 

The  developer  I  use  is  pyro-ammonia. 


made  up  as  follows  : — 

No.  I. 

Pyro .  I  oz. 

Soda  sulphite . 2  ozs. 

Citric  acid  .  J  oz. 

Boiled  water  (used  cold)  to  .....  .  10  ozs. 


An  Essex  Wintlmill. 
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No.  2. 

Liquid  ammonia  "880  ..........  i  oz. 

Soda  sulphite  ..............  . .  2  ozs. 

Water  to  ............. .  - .  . .  10  ozs. 

No.  3. 

Potassium  bromide  . .  ..........  i  oz. 

Water  to  ............. .  ......  10  ozs. 


To  develop  take  10  minims  of  each  of 
the  above  to  every  ounce  of  water,  and 
when  the  image  is  well  up,  add  for  each 
ounce  of  solution  10  minims  more  of 
No.  2.  This  will  fetch  out  the  whole 
result  of  exposure.  The  addition  of 
more  will  produce  fog.  Should  the  plate 
be  over-exposed,  the  addition  of  the 
further  10  minims  of  No.  2  will  not  be 
necessary. 


Eyeamg  on  the  Thames, 


To  prove  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
above  developer,  I  would  mention  that 
I  am  at  the  present  time  using  some 
that  I  made  up  about  eighteen  months 
ago.  I  also  find  it  works  equally  well 
with  all  kinds  of  plates  except  the  Ilford 
Isochromatic,  to  which  ammonia  should 
not  be  used  on  any  account. 

I  trust  that  the  above  will  prove  to  be 
the  word  in  season  to  any  who  have  not 
yet  taken  up  this  fascinating  branch  of 
the  art,  as  v/ell  as  a  word  of  encourage¬ 
ment  and  help  to  those  who  are  already 
the  lucky  possessors  of  hand-cameras, 
but,  unfortunately,  have  not  hitherto 
met  with  success. 


OUR  FIELD  DAY. 

No.  4. 

Dramatis  Persona. 

,,  1  AnEditorcarryiKgahalfpIateand 

Matthew  Subface.  [  ^  Mayfield’s  Pocket  Camera. 

\  Two  Sub-editors,  armed  with  a 
Peter  Eland,  I  Pocket  Kodak  and  sketch- 

Richard  Psnlake.  [  book,  and  a  half  plate  stand 

j  camera  respedtively. 

Fred  Spencer.  A  Junior  Photographer. 

Sarah  Ann.  The  Eldest  Daughter. 

Chorus  of  small  children. 

The  scene  is  near  Greenley  :  a  Yorkshire  Manufadluring 
Village. 

Time. — The  Present, 


IGKT  morning  mists  cloaked  hill  and  dale 
in  grey, 

The  natal  wrappings  of  the  new  born 
day. 

The  clock  in  the  ivy- 
covered  tower  of  Greenley 
Church  was  chiming  eight 
when  we  again  found  our¬ 
selves  in  the  village  street  at 
_  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  our 
fourth  Field  Day. 
This  somewhat 
early  hour  had 
been  chosen  be¬ 
cause  the  beauti¬ 
ful  days  which 
ushered  in  Odlober  were  preceded  by 
light  musts  which  gradually  faded  as  the 
sun  climbed  up  into  the  heavens.  M orning 
and  evening  effedls  we  thought  deserved 
more  attention  than  photographers 
usually  gave  them.  We  remembered 
that  an  artist  hardly  ever  paints  his 
picftures  in  the  full  noon-day  light,  he 
waits  until  this  light  is  softened  and 
mellowed,  and  till  the  shadows  are 
longer  and  more  striking.  He  likes  to 
see  the  blue  haze  hanging  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  for  he  does  not  paint  with  the  aid 
of  the  telescope,  and  microscope,  detail 
in  .far  away  objects  is  in  his  eyes  most 
undesirable.  Why  then,  should  we  as 
photographers  hardly  ever  think  of 
taking  out  our  apparatus  until  all  these 
softening  influences  had  been  absorbed 
by  the  sun,  and  then  when  they  return 
in  the  evening  put  away  the  camera 


with  the  remark  “  the  light  has  gone.” 
This  we  felt  was  a  most  common  mis¬ 
take,  and  one  which  it  should  be  our 
aim  to  avoid  if  possible. 

Views  in  which  figures  should  be  sub¬ 
ordinate  were  to  be  the  objecfl  of  our 
ramble  on  this  occasion.  Looking  over 
the  results  of  our  past  Field  Days  we 
could  not  but  own  that  we  had  devoted 
ourselves  entirely  to  the  composition  of 
genre  pictures  almost  without  exception. 
Now  such  studies  are  certainly  the 
highest  marks  at  which  a  photographer 
can  aim,  and  they  should  in  our  opinion. 


these  men  were  in  every  sense  picflures 
of  the  highest  class.  We  determined 
however  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are 
very  few  subjecfts  in  real  life  which  can 
be  so  treated.  They  require  idealization. 
The  artist  can  idealize  them,  and  so  can 
the  photographer,  but  the  photographer’s 
means  of  idealization  are  necessarily 
somewhat  restridted,  and,  therefore  what 
may  be  made  pidtorial  by  the  wielder  of 
the  brush,  is  totally  beyond  the  man 
with  a  camera. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  by  way  of  a 
change  we  decided  to  take  with  us  no 


Fiehing. 


Richard  Penlake. 


be,  what  might  be  termed,  his  staple 
business,  but,  occasionally  pidtures  can 
be  made  without  figures  equal  in  every 
respedt  to  those  with,  provided  they  are 
most  carefully  arranged  and  selected. 
We  had  looked  through  several  back 
numbers  of  the  annual  “Academy  Hand¬ 
book,”  and  in  these  we  found  a  great 
many  examples  of  really  telling  pidtures 
which  did  not  include  figures.  Leader, 
the  great  painter  of  sunset  effedts,  we 
found  very  rarely  used  them,  and 
MacWhirter  could  be  classed  in  the 
same  category,  yet  the  paintings  by  both 


special  models,  and  to  devote  our  at¬ 
tention  to  landscape  pure  and  simple. 
How  we  stuck  to  that  decision  will  be 
seen  later  on.  A  young  friend,  a  junior 
photographer  himself,  volunteered  to 
accompany  us  and  to  act  as  subsidiary 
motif  if  occasion  required.  Eland  had 
brought  with  him  only  his  note  book  and 
pocket  kodak.  It  was  his  intention  to 
record  by  the  latter  instruments  means, 
scraps  or  backgrounds  which  could  be 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  a  figure, 
or  which  would  serve  to  suggest  piHures. 
The  size  and  portability  of  the  camera. 


and  its  ease 
in  manipula¬ 
tion,  especial¬ 
ly  adapted  it 
to  this  kind  of 
work.  Alas ! 
on  the 
score  of 
c  h  eapness 
he  might 
just  as  well 
have  taken 
his  Tablo, 
for  the 
films  cost  a 
trifle  more 
than  quarter 
plates.  Port¬ 
ability  and 
compactness, 
economy,  are  its 
chief  claims  to  recom¬ 
mendation. 

It  is  needless  to  describe 
the  route,  for  our  des¬ 
tination  was  pradtically  the  same 
as  upon  previous  occasions,  only  this 
time  we  kept  by  the  bank  of  the  river, 
a  short  distance  from  the  cottages.  The 
initial  was  the  first  exposure.  The  well 
supplied  the  cottage  where  we  made  the 
Red  Riding  Hood  picfture  on  our  second 
outing,  and  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
slope  which  led  up  to  it.  It  was  ap¬ 
proached  from  the  cottage  by  a  steep 
path  which  wound  up  the  hillside  in 
graceful  curves.  The  spot  was  wet  and 
sparkling  with  morning  dew  and  looked 
perfeHly  lovely  upon  the  focussing 
screen,  the  sun  being  nearly  in  front  of 
the  camera.  Trimmed  down  to  the 
shape  shovvcn,  it  makes  a  very  fair  little 
trifle,  although  slightly  under-exposed. 

“  Fishing  ”  was  taken  from  a  well- 
nigh  inaccessible,  dock-covered  island 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  just  where 
four  brooks  joined  to  make  the  main 
stream.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  lens 
work  and  of  a  pidture  spoiled  by  lens 


work.  Its 
composition 
is  fair.  First 
we  have  the 
heavy  fore¬ 
ground  of 
dock  leaves, 
in  the  middle 
distance  is 
the  boy  and 
the  foliage, 
balanced  by 
the  tree  on 
the  right. 
Then  across 
the  river  we 
see  an  undu¬ 
lating  mead, 
with  the  fringe 
of  a  wood  in 
the  distance.  There 
was,  in  fadt,  all  that 
was  required  to  make 
a  pidture  and  yet  the 
lens  has  contrived  to 
spoil  the  whole.  Why  ?  Because  it 
was  stopped  down  so  much  that  it  has 
given  a  hard  and  metallic  rendering  of 
the  subjedl,  a  microscopically  sharp 
translation  of  what  lay  before  it.  There 
is  no  aerial  perspedlive,  no  atmosphere, 
the  view  might  just  as  well  have  been  a 
lunar  landscape  so  harsh  and  clear  is  it, 
and  so  devoid  of  feeling.  The  lens  itself 
was  a  perfedt  one,  costing  a  considerable 
sum,  and  for  some  work  not  to  be 
excelled.  In  this  instance,  its  very 
excellence  proved  fatal.  The  light, 
coming  from  one  side  produced  a  ‘  bitty  ’ 
effedl  and  the  distance  was  too  near 
to  be  hazy.  This  black  and  white  clear¬ 
ness  was  intensified  by  stopping  down 
and  by  very  slightly  over-developing. 
Thus  “good  definition”  of  a  /'5  lens 
produced  a  worse  picture  than  could 
have  been  obtained  by  using  a  two  and 
sixpenny  one,  nay,  the  two  and  sixpenny 
one  would  have  given  an  infinitely 
superior  result. 
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It  is  a  curious  thing  that  when  one 
sets  one’s  mind  on  any  particular  kind 
of  weather  in  this  country  one  is  sure  to 
be  disappointed.  Every  morning  for 
the  past  fortnight  the  earth  had  been 
shrouded  in  tender  mists,  making  us  long 
to  be  out  with  the  camera.  Now  when 
we  were  “  out  ”  the  mists  were  “  in,”  or 
else  had  risen  early  and  gone  to  play 
among  the  mountains.  Certainly  there 
was  hardly  a  particle  left  by  nine  o’clock, 
nothing  but  a  brilliant  sun  in  a  brilliant 
sky,  and  the  nearest  approach  to  a  mist 
effect  is  shown  in  the  vista  picdure  by 
Surface  (see  supplement).  This  was 
taken  from  the  bridge  crossing  the 
narrow  stream  that  ran  by  the  old  house 
we  investigated  on  our  first  Field  Day. 

The  lighting  here  is 
striking,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  atmosphere. 
The  trees  hanging 
over  the  top  make  the 
picture,  for  if  the 
camera  had  been 
moved  forward  so 
that  they  were  not 
included,  the  end  of 
the  house,  although 
quaint,  would  not 
A  Barrowtui.  Matthew  suitacc.  have  made  n  Very 
good  composition. 

We  had  determined  that  figure  studies 
should  not  be  the  main  objects  of  this 
outing,  and  so  far  we  had  kept  to 
our  determination.  In  approaching  the 
house  something  occurred  which  drove 
this  resolution  out  of  our  heads.  It  was 
the  sound  of  children’s  voices  and  the 
sight  of  children  playing  at  “  school.” 
Here  was  an  opportunity  too  good  to  be 
lost,  so  Surface  made  an  exposure.  The 
children  required  very  little  posing,  and 
less  drilling.  The  elder  girl  is  the  most 
self-conscious  and  stiff,  especially  about 
the  feet  and  the  right  hand,  the  finger  of 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  top  of  one 
of  the  steps.  Still  the  thing  is  pretty, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  those  feet  and 


that  finger  it  would  have  been  perfecT  in 
its  class.  The  little  scrap  followed  as  a 
sequence.  The 
boy  put  his  sister 
in  the  barrow 
and  began  to 
wheel  her  away. 

He  was  taken  in 
the  acT. 

Eland’s  kodak 
pictures  were  all 
taken  within  a 
stones  throw  of 
the  building,  and 
illustrate  the  use 
of  such  a  cam¬ 
era  beautifully. 

No.  I  was  a 
disused  and  de¬ 
serted  cottage, 
fast  dropping 
into  decay,  with  a  broken  rose  tree 
climbing  over  it. 

Here  was  an  ideal  setting  for  a  photo¬ 
graphic  “  Return  of  the  Prodigal,”  or 
“  Home,”  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  No. 

2,  suggested  a 
sort  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet 
balcony  scene, 
very  like  the 
one  from  the 
camera  of  a 
wel  1  -  k  n  o  w  n 
French  artist. 
The  sketches 
were  thought 
out  and  made 
afterwards, 
and  all  that 
remains  is  to 
go  at  some 
future  date 
with  suitable 
models  and 
realise  them. 
By  photo¬ 
graphing  those  children  and  by  the 
promise  of  a  print,  we  became 


No.  1.  Background  for  “  Home.” 
Peter  Eland. 
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acquainted  with  their  mother  who  occu¬ 
pied  one  of  the  cottages  which  were 
grouped  together  by  the  stream,  and  she 
allowed  us  the 
run  of  her  house 
and  the  tempor¬ 
ary  loan  of  any 
of  her  offspring 
as  models.  One 
spot  which  par¬ 
ticularly  struck 
Penlake  was  a 
well  -  lighted , 
white  -  washed 
scullery  in  which 
an  elder  daughter 
was  engaged  in 
“  washing  up  ” 

(see  supplement). 

A  charming  light 
was  thrown  upon 
her  from  the  small  window,  and  Sarah  Ann 
herself  was  not  lacking  in  grace.  This 
photograph  shows  what  a  lot  may  be  done 
in  an  ordinary  room  without  any  appara¬ 


tus  in  the  way  of  screens.  The  only  light 
which  entered  this  place  was  through  the 
window  and  a  fairly  large  door,  and  yet 


no  work  produced  in  the  studio  could  be 
any  more  picftorial  or  real.  There  is  one 
mistake.  The  pan  coming  diredtly  over 
the  girl’s  head  is  a  slight  defecft.  The 
exposure  was  5  seconds  with  //8. 

The  last  photograph  is  a  trifle  which 
is  an  excellent  type  of  the  work  of  many 
juniors  and  may  be  “damned  with  faint 
praise.”  It  is  pretty  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  suggest  any  improvement  for 
even  the  introduction  of  a  suitably  posed 
figure  would  be  difficult.  Lots  of  artists 
paint  similar  bits  which  please  for  a 
moment  but  are  soon  forgotten.  The 
spot  was  worth  a  pocket  kodak  film,  and 
nothing  more. 


A  “  Pretty  ”  Picture,  Peter  Eland. 


SIMPLIFIED  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Charles  Le  Sueur. 


PART  II. 


E  advantages  of  using  the 
camera  and  combined  lens  1 
recommended  are,  its  portab¬ 
ility,  economy  in  use,  its  ad 


aptability  to  any  of  the  ordinary  ranges 
of  photographic  work,  landscape,  por¬ 
trait  or  copying,  and  the  ease  which, 


with  a  little  pradtice,  it  can  be  used  as 
a  hand-camera.  The  quarter  plate  size 
is  also  the  size  especially  suitable  for 
the  further  fascinating  and  educational 
pastime  of  making  lantern  slides,  either 
by  reducftion  or  contadt,  and  as  lantern 
slides  generally  necessitate  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  lantern,  this  latter  article  with 
5  inch  condensers,  besides  the  purposes 
of  exhibition  will  also  prove  very  useful 
for  enlarging  any  favourite  picTure,  thus 
nullifying  any  desire  for  a  large  camera, 
and  obviating  the  use  or  arrangement 


stops,  although  if  you  are  already  satis¬ 
fying  the  fierce  desire  for  omnivorous 
reading  on  the  art  (especially  in  the  back 
numbers  of  this  journal),  that  generally 
seizes  the  tyro,  you  will  know,  and 
be  talking  quite  learnedly  about  all 
these  details,  and  only  require  a  little 
pradtice  to  apply  the  knowledge. 

During  that  reading,  you  will  also  have 
learnt  what  constitutes  the  composition 
of  a  good  photographic  pidture  and  ap¬ 
proximate  exposures,  so  that  you  should 
not  waste  more  than  a  single  box  of 
plates  on  that  inexplicable  craving  to 
expose  on  anything  that  will  irresistibly 
overwhelm  you. 

Having  exposed 
two  plates,  and  rather 
slightly  over  than 
under  exposed  them, 
take  the  double  back 


of  any  special  en¬ 
larging  apparatus. 

Before  even  putting 
a  plate  in  your  dark  slide,  make  yourself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  manipu¬ 
lation,  working  and  intricacies  of  your 
camera:  lightly  vaseline  the  metal  parts 
and  runners  ;  with  a  pointed  black  lead 
pencil  blacken  every  groove  in  camera 
and  dark  slide,  so  that  no  part  will  stick 
or  jam,  that  should  work  smoothly, 
noiselessly  and  easily.  Pradtice  several 
times  the  reversing  of  the  back  for 
horizontal  or  vertical  pidtures;  get  some 
experienced  amateur  photographer  in 
your  neighbourhood — there  are  always 
plenty  knocking  about  anywhere,  and 
patronizingly  eager, — to  explain  to  you 
the  advantages  of  double  swing-back, 
plumb  indicator,  rising  and  cross  fronts, 
and  the  various  uses  for  the  wide,  ordin¬ 
ary,  and  narrow  angle  lenses  and  the 
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to  the  privacy  of  your  dark  room.  Pour 
out  the  hypo  solution  in  its  respecTive 
dish,  on  a  shelf  apart  from  the  develop¬ 
ing  work.  Measure  oz.  of  your  No. 
I,  Hydroquinone  Developer  in  your  4  oz. 
receptacle.  In  your  2  oz.  measure  pour 
li  drachms  of  No.  2,  Concentrated 
Accelerator,  and  with  your  rain  water 
make  up  to  1+  oz.,  of  this  add  i  oz.  to 
No.  I,  reserving  the  ^  oz.  for  future 
addition.  Now,  douse  your  glim,  beg 
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pardon,  I  mean  subdue  your  illuminator, 
shut  yourself  up  white-light  tight,  take 
your  plates  out  of  the  slides,  dust  them 
with  a  silk  handkerchief,  place  both  side 
by  side,  films  upwards,  in  your  -I  plate 
developing  dish,  and  pour  your  developer 


are  discernable  on  the  plates,  develop¬ 
ment  is  complete. 

Should  the  plate,  however,  be  under¬ 
exposed,  and  development  still  retarded, 
put  a  few  drops  of  No  2  in  your  glass, 
pour  your  developer  from  the  plates  upon 

it,  then  flow 
the  negatives 
again  with 
this  acceler¬ 
ated  mixture. 
(If  this  fails 
to  bring  up 
the  shadows, 
just  rinse  the 
plate  under 
the  tap,  place 
it  in  the  hypo 
for  about  ten 
minutes,  rip 
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in  an  even  flow  over  the  plates.  Patience 
now,  gently  rock  to  and  fro,  and  if  the 
plate  is  at  all  over-exposed,  the  whites  of 
the  pidlures  you  have  taken  will  soon 
begin  to  darken  on  the  plates,  and  by 
careful  manipulation  and  watching, 
until  the  films  are  fairly  dark  with 
the  contrasts  well  outlined,  you 
will  secure  your  negatives  without 
the  further  addition  of  the  reserve 
half  ounce  of  No.  2.  If  development 
seems  to  retard,  pour  off  the  developer 
from  the  plates,  add  the  reserve  half 
ounce  and  pour  the  mixture  again  in  an 
even  flow  over  the  negatives.  The 
pictures  now  gain  in  strength,  half¬ 
tones  and  details  in  the  shadows  come 
up,  and  when  scarcely  any  white  places 


off  the  film  and  clean  the  glass ; 
the  under-exposed  plate  is  no  good, 
but  the  glass  will  come  in  handy 
for  several  purposes.)  But  having 
secured  good  pidlures,  flush  your  nega- 
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tives  well  with  water  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  then  place  them  in  the  hypo 
dish.  When  every  trace  of  opaqueness 
has  disappeared,  hxation  is  complete, 
rinse  well  under  the  tap  for  about  five 
minutes ;  with  clean  tipped  fingers,  gently 
rubbing  the  face  of  the  films  all  over  in 
the  running  water,  let  the  negatives  soak 
for  two  hours,  changing  the  water  each 
half  hour,  rinse  again  for  five  minutes 
repeating  the  rubbing  process;  drain  for 
a  minute  or  two,  place  the  negatives  in 
your  (cleaned)  developing  dish,  flood 


other  writers  may  say,  it  is  as  easy  of 
manipulation  as  any  other  developer  for 
dry  plates,  whilst  its  universal  utility  for 
bromide  papers,  lantern  plates,  etc.,  is 
“too  obvious  to  need  comment.”  The 
purplish  colour  value  of  prints  from 
hydroquinone  developed  negatives  is 
also  more  appreciable  in  the  finished 
picTure,  than  is  the  brick-colour  invar¬ 
iably  resulting  from  the  use  of  other 
developers. 

Place  your  dried  negatives  in  the 
printing  frames  films  upwards,  take  a 
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them  with  methylated  spirit,  let  them 
remain  in  this  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ; 
take  them  out,  drain  them  in  a  cool  dry 
current  of  air,  and  in  five  minutes  they 
will  be  ready  for  printing  from.  The 
use  of  methylated  spirit  saves  several 
tedious  hours  in  the  drying  of  negatives, 
whilst  it  arrests  any  frilling  that  may 
have  arisen,  thus  obviating  the  necessity 
of  the  alum  bath,  besides  preser  ving  the 
film  with  a  slight  coating  of  varnish. 
The  reason  for  recommending  hydro¬ 
quinone  is  that,  notwithstanding  what 


cabinet  piece  of  P.O.P.  and  cut  in  two 
(by  this  plan  you  get  48  c.-de-v.  pieces 
for  your  shilling),  lay  a  piece  glazed  side 
downwards  on  the  negative,  and  expose 
in  diffuseddaylight  watching  from  time  to 
time  how  printing  gets  on.  Print  a  little 
darker  than  you  require  for  the  finished 
article.  If  in  a  hurry,  and  the  sun  is 
shining,  cover  negative  with  tissue  paper, 
and  print  in  dire(T  sunlight,  taking  care 
not  to  over  print.  Take  your  prints 
from  the  frames,  if  they  require  it  trim 
them  with  a  sharp  penknife,  on  a  piece  of 
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spare  glass,  another  piece  adling  as 
guider  ;  then  in  your  earthenware  dish 
put  the  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath, 
immerse  your  prints  one  after  the  other, 
keep  them  on  the  move,  and  in  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  when  on 
holding  them  to  the  light 
no  reddish  tones  are 
observed  the  operation 
is  completed.  Pour  the 
bath  back  into  its  bottle 
for  subsequent  use,  wash 
the  prints  in  several 
changes  of  water,  let 
them  soak  for  two  hours, 
changing  the  water  each 
half  hour,  and  giving 
them  a  final  rinse  in  two 
or  three  changes. 

If  you  want  to  mount 
them  on  cards,  take  the 
prints  wet  from  the  water, 
place  them  evenly  one 
on  the  top  of  the  other 
on  a  glass,  with  your 
badger  brush  smoothly 
spread  some  of  the 
mountant  on  the  back  of 
each  print  in  rotation, 
lay  it  evenly  on  your 
card,  and  let  it  soak  and 
fix  well  for  two  or  three 
minutes  before  just 
lightly  pressing  the  face 
with  blotting  paper  to 
absorb  superabundant 
moisture.  If,  however, 
you  want  an  unmounted 
glazed  or  matted  pidlure 
for  your  albums,  clean 
well  your  half  plate  plain 
and  ground  glasses,  rub 
the  surface  wi,th  the 
cotton  wool  loaded  with  French  chalk, 
lightly  dust  off,  take  your  print  wet 
from  the  water,  place  them  face  down¬ 
wards  on  the  glass,  with  a  piece  of 
blotting  paper  remove  superfluous  mois¬ 
ture,  with  another  piece  and  a  squeegee 


give  two  or  three  rolls  to  remove  any 
air-bubbles  that  may  show  themselves, 
then  expose  them  to  a  dry  and  sunlit 
current  of  air.  In  an  hour’s  time  they 
will  readily  peel  off ;  if  there  is  any 


S.  E.  Richards. 
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difficulty,  if  they  still  stick  to  the  glass, 
they  are  not  sufficiently  dry,  and  must 
be  left  till  they  come  away  easily.  If 
you  want  a  glazed  or  matted  picfture 
mounted  on  card,  this  same  mountant, 
with  a  little  pracftice  will  give  a  very 
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good  result  without  altering  the  surface 
of  the  print. 

There  you  are,  my  friends;  as  simpli¬ 
fied  a  guide  to  photography  as  I  think  is 
obtainable ;  acT  on  these  instrucftions 
and  prosper  in  the  acquisition  of  ever- 
gratifying  mementoes  of  fleeting  hours. 
I  do  not  think  I  have  much  more  to 
tell  you.  Boiled  rain  water,  filtered,  is 
a  very  good  substitute  for  distilled  water. 
Let  cleanliness  be  a  watchword  with 
you.  Beware  of  the  hypo  dish.  When 


fixing  bath  ;  one  grain  of  gold  will  tone 
a  sheet  of  P.O.P.  equivalent  to  i6 
cabinets,  or  32  c.-de-v.  pieces  of  paper. 
Make  a  note  of  how  many  pictures  you 
have  toned,  and  when  64  c.-de-v’s.  are 
reached  make  up  a  new  bath.  Tinted 
paper  is  recommended  as  it  retains  its 
colour  when  toned  in  a  combined  bath, 
whereas  white  is  inclined  to  turn  yellow. 

As  you  value  the  peace  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  the  afifecTion  of  your  relations 
and  friends,  on  no  account  attempt 
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finished  developing,  do  not  let  the  hypo 
remain  to  blacken,  and  to  stain  your 
dish  ;  pour  it  back  in  the  wide-mouth 
bottle,  pouring  off  clear  each  time  you 
want  to  use  it,  and  making  up  fresh 
solution  when  the  old  is  discoloured.  A 
half  plate  developing  dish  is  recom¬ 
mended  so  that  you  can  develop  two 
quarters  at  a  time,  and  a  whole  plate 
hypo  dish  for  fixing  four  negatives.  Do 
not  overwork  your  combined  toning  and 


portraiture  until  you  have  had  at  least 
three  month’s  acquaintance  with  land¬ 
scape  and  general  photography.  If  your 
friends  insist  with  a  persistence  that 
brooks  no  denial,  let  them  form  but 
subordinate  figures  in  the  composition 
of  your  pi(5tures.  If  you  acfl  otherwise, 
serenity  in  your  surroundings  will  be  at 
a  discount.  For  successful  portraiture 
experience  is  required ;  there  is  too  much 
to  be  learnt  for  the  junior  to  attempt  it 


in  the  first  flush  of  his  extravagant 
enthusiasm.  Lastly,  even  to  the  most 
sympathetic  of  your  friends,  only  exhibit 
your  successes  ;  consign  the  failures  to 
oblivion  and  use  the  cleaned  off  glasses, 
either  for  squeegeeing  prints,  or  with 
little  metal  easels  procurable  at  the 
photographic  dealers,  as  permanent 
mounts  for  the  squeegeed  prints,  or  cut 
them  down  to  proper  size  as  protective 
glasses  for  lantern  slides. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
BROMIDE  PAPER. 

IV.  H.  Blood. 
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UCH  has  been  written  of  late 
on  the  development  of  bromide 
papers,  recommending  metol 
and  hydrochinon  especially. 

While  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
esteemed  contemporaries  who  have  been 
praising  the  formulae  to  the  skies  are 
earnest  and  sincere,  I  can  hardly  imagine 
that  they  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  newer  developing  agents,  or 
their  combination  would  certainly  not 
have  contained  hydrochinon. 

The  presence  of  hydrochinon  in  a 
developer  for  bromide  paper  can  have 
only  one  excuse,  namely,  the  desire  to 
obtain  greater  density  and  retard  the 
rapid  aCtion  of  metol,  hydrochinon  being 
less  energetic. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  experiments 
lately,  purely  by  a  desire  to  demonstrate 
that  by  combining  the  two  agents  most 
unlike  as  developers,  any  desired  result 
can  be  obtained,  either  on  plates  or 
bromide  papers,  and  the  operator  be  put 
in  the  fullest  control  of  his  solutions. 
The  two  developing  agents  most  con¬ 
trary  in  results  are,  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  Metol  Hauff  and  Glycin 
Hauff,  the  former  being  undoubtedly 
the  most  rapid  and  the  latter  the  slowest 
of  developers.  Besides  this  point,  metol 
will  give  better  density  than  any  rapid 
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developer,  and  glycin  gives  absolutely 
pure  blacks,  so  that  with  these  two 
combined  the  great  desideratum  of  con- 
controllable  density  is  obtained  in  the 
highest  degree.  By  the  use  of  Glycin 
Hauff  in  the  development  of  bromide 
paper  purer  whites  and  richer  blacks 
can  be  obtained  than  by  the  use  of 
oxalate  and  iron,  and  no  clearing  solution 
is  needed,  as  the  whites  are  absolutely 
pure.  In  my  experiments  I  proceeded 


as  follows  :  — 

A.  Metol  Hauff. . . 4  grains. 

Sulphite  Soda  Cryst .  80 

Garb.  Potass .  60  ,, 

Water  .  4  ounces. 

B.  Boiling  Water .  4  ounces. 

Sulph.  Soda .  80  grains. 

Glycin  Hauff .  8  ,, 

Add  Garb.  Potass .  50 


I  now  have  two  solutions  which 
control  absolutely  the  two  features  of 
development.  A  controls  speed ;  B 
controls  density.  For  a  uniformly-timed 
bromide  print,  I  take  equal  parts  A  and 
B,  and  add  water  to  double  the  quantity. 
The  control  of  the  result  lies  entirely 
with  the  operator.  If  more  contrast 
and  deeper  blacks  are  desired,  add  more 
B  ;  if  less  contrast  or  soft,  brownish- 
gray  colour  is  desired,  add  more  A. 
The  procedure  is  so  simple  and  rhe 
success  so  astonishing  that  a  bromide 
print  can  be  made  superior  almost  to 
the  original  negative,  and  any  desired 
colour  and  effeft  are  easily  obtained. 
In  my  experiments,  which  were  made 
with  platinum  bromide,  I  was  able  to 
successfully  counterfeit  the  different 
effedts  obtained  on  platinum  paper ;  and, 
in  my  opinion,  glossy  bromides  developed 
in  this  solution  are  equal  in  appearance 
to  large  diredt  prints. 

I  am  now  experimenting  with  this 
same  developer  for  dry  plates ;  and, 
although  my  success  has  been  very 
gratifying,  I  shall  not  give  publicity  to 
the  results  until  fully  satisfied  that  my 
formulae  are  perfedl.  I  think  I  can  soon 
announce  perfedtion. —  Wilson's  Magazine. 
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The  following  competitions  conclude  this 
year’s  programme. 

GENERAL  COMPETITION. 

(Closes  November  25th.) 

A  prize  of  los.  6d.  is  offered  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  of  any  subjeft,  to  be  judged  upon  its 
technical  and  artistic  merits.  No  “  Unique 
Division  ”  prize  is  offered  this  month. 

NURSERY  RHYME  COMPETITION. 

(Closes  November  25th.) 

A  prize  of  ;^i  is.,  and  two  consolation  prizes 
of  5s.  each  for  the  best  photograph  or  set  of 
photographs  illustrating  a  nursery  rhyme. 

Among  the  rhymes  suitable  for  illustration  we 
suggest : — The  Old  Woman  who  Lived  in  a  Shoe, 
Little  Bo-Peep,  Humpty  Dumpty,  Sing  a  Song 
of  Sixpence,  To  Market,  to  Market,  to  Buy  a 
Fat  Pig,  Georgie  Porgie,  Hush-a-bye  Baby, 
There  was  a  Crooked  Man,  Ding  Dong  Bell, 
Jack  and  Jill,  etc. 

Coupons  for  the  above  will  be  found  in  this 
issue. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the  proper 
coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the  current 
issue,  or  issue  in  which  the  particular  coupon  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon,  except  the  Nursery  Rhyme  competition  for 
which  only  one  coupon  is  needed  for  each  set. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

All  photographs,  etc.,  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmoun¬ 
ted,  addressed  to  The  Editor,  'I'he  Junior  Photographer, 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not 
later  than  the  25th  of  each  month  to  be  in  time  for  the 
succeeding  competition. 

The  prints  and  articles  sent  in,  become  the  property  of 
the  Editor  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In  no  case  can 
unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 

HOLIDAY  TOUR  AWARDS. 

First  Prize,  — Henry  S.  Forman,  28, 

Upgate,  Louth  ;  "  Ten  Days  Holiday  in  Whitby 
and  Neighbourhood,”  illustrated  with  thirty- 
three  photographs. 

Second  Prize,  £2. — N.  D,  F.  Pearce,  Grant- 
chester,  Cambridge;  ‘‘The  English  Lakes,” 
illustrated  with  thirty-five  photographs 

Third  Prize,  £\. — Arthur  E.  Morton,  Here¬ 
ford  Villa,  Victoria  Road,  New  Barnet ; 
‘‘  Kingsley’s  Country,”  illustrated  with  twelve 
photographs  (one  of  which  is  a  mosaic  containing 
18  views). 


In  this  case  the  competition  has  been  very 
keenly  contested,  and  the  awarding  of  the  prizes 
has  required  most  careful  judgement  and  con¬ 
sideration.  Between  the  first  and  second  there 
are  only  a  few  points,  and  both  the  gentlemen 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  very  excellent 
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photographs,  which  clearly  indicate  that  they 
have  artistic  instindls  of  a  high  order,  and  are 
capable  of  making  excellent  use  of  the  camera. 
No  less  than  six  competitors  are  within  a  point  or 
two  of  the  gentleman  who  carries  off  the  third 
prize,  whilst  others  follow  on  very  closely.  We 
must  specially  mention  the  following : — Feeler, 
Dick,  Cyclisticus,  Scramasaxe,  Grenville  Ruskin, 
Esperance,  Fleur  de  Lys,  Roticilosa,  Nondescript, 
Jimmy  Briggs,  Phoebus,  Turio,  Dutchman,  A.  J. 
Richardson,  and  J.  &  H.  F.  Christie. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
declare  the  results  in  time  for  the  present  number, 
and  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  decide  in  what 
form  the  accepted  articles  and  photographs  shall 
be  published,  or  what  we  shall  do  with  those  who 
have  not  gained  awards.  This  must  be  deferred 
for  announcement  at  a  later  date.  We  are  glad, 
however,  to  have  been  able  to  give  the  results 
this  month,  so  as  to  set  the  minds  of  competitors 
at  ease. 

‘‘  DOWN  BY  THE  SEA  ”  COMPETITION. 

”  Oh  what  a  glorious  time  they  had,”  they,  the 
readers  of  the  Junior  Photographer .  They  photo¬ 
graphed  the  mighty  ocean  in  all  its  aspedls,  at 
peace  and  at  war,  in  sunshine  and  under  cloud. 
They  photographed  the  children  paddling  bare 
legged  and  building  castles  in  the  sand,  which 
were  swept  away  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tide 
of  time  will  doubtless  sweep  away  many  of  the 
castles  they  build  in  after  life.  They  photo¬ 
graphed  the  niggers  sticking  to  ”  the  ship  they 
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loved,"  and  asking  one  another  unanswerable 
questions,  beginning  "  I  say,  Mr.  Johnson,  can 
you  tell  me — ”  and  whiling  away  the  sunny 
hours  in  song  and  colledlions.  They  photo¬ 
graphed  the  tripper  in  his  habit  as  he  lived — 
riding  upon  an  ass,  lolling  on  the  sands,  dancing 
on  the  pier,  making  himself  generally  pleasant,  or 
the  reverse.  They  photographed  those  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  mending  their  nets, 
caulking  their  boats,  and  putting  their  vessels 
generally  to  rights.  They  photographed  sea 
fronts  and  foreshores  innumerable,  and  donkeys 
and  bathing  vans,  and  sometimes  (tell  it  not  in 
Gath)  bathers.  Very  good  photography  it 
was  too,  hardly  a  bad  print  among  the  hundred 
and  thirty  sent  in.  The  most  popular  resort 
seems  to  be  the  Queen  of  watering  places, 
Scarborough,  'vhere  our  readers  have  evidently 
found  plenty  of  scope  for  the  camera.  Hastings 
comes  next  and  then  Blackpool. 

We  do  not  mention  any  prints  as  being 
specially  good  for  the  simple  reason  that  almost 
all  were  on  a  dead  level  of  excellence,  and  to 
single  out  any  would  be  invidious.  The  worst 
print,  however,  was  submitted  by  Tricotrim,  the 
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next  worst  by  Jumbo  2,  and  if  we  had  offered  a 
prize  for  the  vilest  work  possible,  these  two  com¬ 
petitors  would  have  run  one  another  very  close 
indeed.  There  was  a  dearth  of  what  might  be 
called  "  cut-outable  ”  figures,  that  is,  photo¬ 


graphs  similar  to  the  figure  studies  we  often  use  on 
our  first  page.  "  Down  by  the  Sea  "  there  ought 
to  have  been  many  opportunities  for  such  work, 
people  watching  Punch  and  Judy,  slumbering 
on  the  sands,  niggers,  fishermen,  and  the  like. 
That  good  models  were  present  we  know  by  the 
prints  sent  in,  but  in  every  case  the  figures  were 
too  small  to  he  of  practical  use.  We  shall  revive  the 
competition  again  next  year,  and  trust  that  our 
readers  will  bear  these  remarks  in  mind.  We 
like  good  views  very  much,  but  we  also  like  good 
figure  studies. 

The  prize  in  this  competition  has  been  awarded 
to  Mrs.  Struthers,  i,  Albany  Terrace,  Shettleton. 

Certificates  go  to  A.  V.  Elsden,  Storrington, 
Pulborough,  Essex  ;  J.  R.  McLean,  3,  West  Port, 
Arbroath  ;  V.  Silvester,  40,  Conduit  Street,  Bond 
Street,  London  ;  Henry  Shields,  Morven,  Perth, 
N.B. ;  J.  C.  MacKechnie,  44,  How  Street, 
Edinburgh;  S.  E.  Richards,  i,  Castle  Street, 
Sneinton,  Notts;  J.  Tims,  Cleeve  Cottage, 
Chessington  Road,  Ewell ;  C.  E.  Wheeler,  73, 
Brixton  Road,  London,  S.W.  ;  Reuben  Yerbury, 
29,  Gilmour  Road,  Edinburgh;  H.  L.  Wettern, 
23,  Filey  Avenue,  Stamford  Hill,  London ; 

5.  Foster,  Hill  Crest,  Bishop  Auckland;  H. 
Becker,  New  Williams  Street,  Blaenavon,  Mon.; 
A.  W.  Cooper,  Stanley  Terrace,  Preston,  Lanca¬ 
shire. 

The  following  names  and  addresses  are  those 
of  the  certificate  winners  whose  piftures  are 
reproduced  in  the  mosaic  supplement : — 

1.  "Trippers,"  Miss  Gertrude  Wright,  52, 
Chorlton  Road,  Brooks’s  Bar,  Manchester. 

2.  "  Douglas  Bay,”  A.  Gough,  83,  Burlington 
Street,  Manchester. 

3.  "  Out  on  the  Deep,"  James  O.  Watson, 

6,  Southeby  Road,  Highbury,  London. 

4.  "  Margate  Harbour,”  S.  G.  Neal,  17, 
Tremadoc  Road,  Clapham,  S.W. 

5.  "Water  Babies,"  L.  Spencer,  North 
Down,  Wrotham,  Kent. 

6.  "  Searching  for  Hidden  Treasure,”  V. 
Silvester,  40,  Conduit  Street,  Bond  Street, 
London. 

7.  “The  Fisherman’s  Return,”  W.  R. 
Brightman,  Lyndale,  61,  Redland  Road,  Bristol. 

8.  "  Low  -  Tide,"  P.  A.  Greet,  Glenfield, 
Kingston  Hill,  Surrey. 

9.  "  And  Musicin  its  Roar,”  F.  S.  Tidcombe, 
St.  George’s  Hospital,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  S.W. 

10.  "In  the  Surf,"  Miss  Gertrude  Wright,  52, 
Chorlton  Road,  Brooks’s  Bar,  Manchester. 

11.  "South  Sands,  Scarborough,"  S.  E. 
Garbutt,  ii,  Trafalgar  Square,  Scarborough. 

12.  “An  Old  Salt,"  W.  Lister,  St.  Mark’s 
Vicarage,  Newport,  Mon. 

13.  "  Off  for  a  6d.  Trip,"  Sydney  Dale,  20, 
Meadow  Lane,  Loughborough. 
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Items  of  news  for  this  column  are  thankfully  received. 

In  order  to  advance,  study  and  pratSice  what 
you  learn. 

Miss  E.  Heilman,  of  53,  Blenheim  Cresent, 
North  Kensington,  secretary  of  the  Cresta  Postal 
Photographic  Society  wishes  to  state  that  there 
are  several  vacancies  in  the  club  and  that  if  any 
care  to  join  she  will  be  happy  to  send  them  full 
particulars. 

The  Walsall  Amateur  Photographic  Society 
have  issued  their  syllabus  for  the  Winter  Session. 
Leftures,  lantern  shows,  demonstrations  and 
exhibits  of  members  work  make  up  a  good  course 
of  evenings.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  E.  A.  Day, 
40  Ly sways  St. 

Flowers  do  not  look  beautiful  in  every  vase ; 
they  require  a  variety  of  vases  to  suit  their 
colour  and  form,  just  so  every  printing  process 
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does  not  suit  every  photograph.  After  you  have 
taken  a  picture  you  should  decide  which  printing 
process  will  give  the  best  effed  and  make  use  of 
of  that  one  accordingly.  Blueprintsare  adapted  to 
marines,  platinotypes  for  genre  pictures  and  so  on, 
but  one  process  will  not  answer  for  all  photo¬ 
graphs. — H.  Erichsen. 

Make-Shift  Water  Supply.  —  For  the 
benefit  of  amateurs  or  those  who  think  of 
laying  on  what  may  be  termed  a  make-shift 
water  supply,  i.e.  a  supply  carried  to  the  dark¬ 
room  by  means  of  rubber  tubing  it  may  be  well 
to  point  out  that  such  a  supply  cannot  be  con¬ 
trolled  efficiently  from  the  pipe  end  in  the  dark¬ 
room.  If  the  supply  is  derived  from  an  adjacent 
bath  room  it  is  not  safe  to  have  the  supplying 
tap  turned  on  full  and  to  attempt  to  control 


this  with  a  pinch  cock  or  other  equally  feeble 
appliance  at  the  end  in  the  dark-room.  A 
flooding  will  probably  be  the  result.  It  is  better 
in  the  interests  of  the  operator — though  not  of  the 
Water  Company, — to  have  a  good  clear  waste 
pipe  and  to  let  the  water  run  continously  while 
it  is  required.  The  ordinary  worker  can  manage 
easily  with  a  couple  of  pails  in  the  dark-room  and 
trust  to  a  bath  or  other  supply  pipe  for  final 
plate  washing. 

Waste  Space. — It  is  surprising  to  find  what 
an  enormous  space  is  wasted  in  an  ordinary 
house  in  the  portion  under  the  roof  wherein  many 
cases  the  hot  and  cold  water  cisterns  are  placed. 
It  would  be  easy  to  fit  up  a  palatial  dark-room 
in  such  space  and  at  comparatively  small  cost, 
provided  that  artificial  light  be  exclusively 
adopted  for  use.  Matchboarding  can  be  got  at 
about  6s.  per  100  square  feet  and  using  the 
existing  rafters  or  supplementary  battens  as 
supports,  the  walls  and  roof  could  soon  be 
knocked  up.  A  door  and  a  window  and  some  inch 
boards  for  the  floor  would  complete  the  room. 
A  more  economical  way  would  be  to  buy  a  small 
portable  building,  such  as  one  sees  described  as 
“Tenants  own  fixture,  very  snug,  warm,  draught- 
proof,  put  together  with  bolts  (no  nails)  in  five 
minutes,  never  requires  painting  or  dressing  and 
will  last  a  lifetime.”  A  room  like  this  4  ft.  x 
4  ft.  X  6  ft.  costs  24s.,  one  7  ft.  x  7  ft.  x  8  ft. 
50s.,  and  one  10  ft.  x  8  ft.  x  9  ft.  can  be  got  for 
80s.,  The  water  supply  for  this  room  could  be 
obtained  from  the  cistern  close  at  hand  and  the 
waste  water  could  easily  be  turned  into  the 
gutter  or  other  available  outlet  or  waste-pipe. 

Wide  Angle  Lenses. — A  peculiarity  in  wide 
angle  lenses  is  that  extra  care  must  be  taken  in 
focussing.  In  focussing  the  instrudtion  usually 
given  to  beginners  is  “  focus  with  a  large  stop  and 
thenstop  the  lens  down  afterwards,  so  as  to  get  the 
requisite  degree  of  sharpness,  etc.”  Now  in  an 
ordinary  wide  angle  lens  the  largest  stop  is  as  a 
general  rule  //16  a  size  which  one  would  call  a 
small  stop  on  some  other  lenses,  and  it  is  not 
such  an  easy  thing  to  focus  with  //iS,  especially 
in  a  dark  or  dull  interior.  If,  however,  focussing 
be  done  with  stop  //16  and  then  the  diaphgram 
be  rotated  to  7/32  it  will  be  found  that  the  sharp¬ 
ness  has  been  proportionally  diminished  instead 
of  increased.  This  was  forced  upon  me  the 
other  day  in  photographing  some  wall  decorations. 
With//i6  the  image  was  sharp  in  the  centre,  but, 
after  stopping  down  to  //32,  the  negative  when 
developed  showed  a  poorer  result  than  would 
have  been  obtained  with  the  full  aperture.  In 
working  up  the  subjedt  I  find  that  the  B.  J. 
Almanac  1894  explains  the  result  by  showing 
that  for  each  aperture  mentioned  above  there  is 
a  different  focal  plane,  hence  the  falling  off  in 
sharpness.  The  lesson  to  be  learned  is  this : — 
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focus  as  much  as  you  like  with  the  full  aperture, 
but,  after  stopping  down  be  careful  to  look  at 
the  image  on  the  ground  glass  and  slightly  modify 
the  focus.  A  microscopic  covering  glass  cemented 
with  Canada  balsam  on  the  ground  glass  is  a 
considerable  help  in  focussing  for  indoor  work, 
when  once  the  eye  has  got  accustomed  to 
I  looking  at  the  clear  disc  instead  of  through  it. 

Warming  of  Dark-Room. — The  warming  of 
a  dark-room  is  not  at  first  sight  a  hard  problem 
to  solve,  as  one  naturally  thinks  a  stove  must  be 
chosen  in  preference,  to  an  open  grate.  But 
after  deciding  on  a  stove  the  question  arises 
“which  kind”?  The  one  in  use  in  my  own 
dark-room — which  is  also  my  workshop — is  a 
small  “Tortoise,”  and  it  answers  admirably. 
There  is  no  escape  of  light,  very  little  dust  with 
careful  cleaning,  great  economy  in  fuel,  plenty  of 
warmth,  and  absolute  safety.  The  stove  wants 
to  be  carefully  laid  and  lighted  and  will  then  do 
its  work-  steadily  for  ten  or  twelve  hours.  A  small 
ironing  stove  would  probably  answer  the  pur¬ 
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pose  equally  well.  Other  workers  may  perhaps 
prefer  gas  or  oil  stoves.  Gas  gives  the  least 
trouble,  but  oil  gives  a  less  stuffy  heat.  For  gas 
a  “Syphon”  or  “Lux  Calor  Stove”  with  red 
glass  instead  of  white  would,  though  expensive 


at  the  outset,  prove  to  be  the  most  efficient  heat 
giver,  and  the  most  economical  as  the  heat  is 
always  under  control.  In  this  way  gas  is  far 
cheaper  than  coal  as  the  stove  can  be  put  out 
the  moment  it  is  not  required.  Oil  stoves  have 
the  disadvantage  that  they  require  trimming  and 
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filling,  and  unless  this  is  done  regularly  the 
warmth  may  fail  just  when  most  required.  A  small 
Rippingille  with  ruby  glass,  and  ventilating 
holes  made  safe  with  an  additional  flap  under 
them  will  give  good  results  in  a  small  room. 
For  a  room  of  larger  size  a  small  greenhouse  stove 
with  one  or  two  rows  of  hot  pipes  (with  red  or 
yellow  glass  instead  of  the  white  glass  usually 
supplied)  would  be  preferable.  A  drying  chamber 
could  very  easily  be  contrived  over  or  near  to 
the  pipe  as  a  good  current  of  heated  air  rises 
from  the  stove.  With  all  stoves  there  must  be 
some  means  of  escape  for  the  produdts  of  com¬ 
bustion,  and  there  must  be  ample  ventilation 
both  for  the  photographer  and  also  for  the  stove 
to  do  their  work  properly.  These  remarks  are 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  dark-room 
is  an  ordinary  room,  which  has  to  serve  for 
other  purposes  at  other  times,  and  is  converted 
into  a  dark-room  when  required.  Those  workers 
who  are  possessed  of  cupboard  dark-rooms  or 
similar  small  rooms  will  hardly  need  to  trouble 
themselves  with  the  question  of  warming  their 
dark-rooms,  as  after  an  occupancy  of  a  few 
minutes  the  dark-room  becomes  unsufferably  hot 
and  the  problem  usually  is  how  can  more  air  be 
admitted  without  the  risk  of  letting  in  adtinic 
light. — K.  J.  L.  J.  Masse. 
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©ur  Xaboratov^. 

Handle  prints  as  little  as  possible  before 
toning. 

For  matt  surface  paper  a  stronger  negative  is 
needed  than  for  glazed  papers. 

Keep  toning  dishes  away  from  all  others  and 
always  wash  them  after  use. 

Pyrogallic  acid  is  best  stored  in  a  blue  or 
or  brown  bottle  and  away  from  all  ammonia 
fumes. 

When  dishes  become  stained  get  a  handful  of 
table  salt,  damp  it  a  little  and  go  over  them  ;  it 
will  clean  them. 

A  solution  of  gutta-percha  in  chloroform 
has  a  use  which  is  not  generally  known.  It 
forms  when  carefully  made  and  filtered  an 
excellent  material  for  obscuring  glass  for  focuss¬ 
ing  screens.  For  fine  microscopic  focussing  it 
is  said  to  unequalled. 

The  lamp  black  which  is  taken  from  the 
chimneys  of  dark-room  or  optical  lanterns,  when 
rubbed  up  with  ordinary  shellac  negative  varnish 
or  solution  of  shellac  in  spirit  gives  a  splendid 
dead  black  paint  for  the  insides  of  cameras, 
lenses  etc. 

Writing  on  Blue  Prints. — It  is  pretty 
generally  known  that  one  can  write  on  blue  prints 
with  a  solution  of  soda  and  water,  the  writing 
coming  out  white ;  but  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  one  can  write  equally  as  well  with  red  ink 
in  which  a  little  caustic  soda  (soda  hydrate)  has 
been  dissolved.  A  little  piece  of  soda  about  the 
size  of  a  bean  is  sufficient  for  a  small  bottle 
of  ink. 

Negative  Varnish. — Dissolve  eight  parts  of 
borax  and  two  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  i6o 
parts  of  hot  water,  and  dissolve  in  this  32  parts 
of  bleached  shellac  broken  up  small.  When 
this  is  dissolved  add  i  part  of  glycerine  dissolved 
in  160  parts  of  water.  If  any  deposit  forms 
after  a  few  days,  filter  off.  This  varnish  can  be 
run  on  the  plate  while  it  is  wet,  hence  the  plate 
dries  once  for  all. 

Many  workers  with  gelatine  chloride  papers 
are  troubled  with  double  toning  and  pink 
vignettes.  Numerous  “cures”  have  been  sug¬ 
gested,  but  we  have  found  nothing  to  beat 
sulphite  of  soda.  Two  grains  of  the  latter  if 
added  to  each  16  ozs.  of  ordinary  sulpho-cyanide 
toning  solution,  will  entirely  prevent  double 
tones  appearing.  The  adlion  of  the  sulphite  is  to 
slow  the  toning  and  put  it  under  more  easy  control, 
it  also  enables  warm  tones  even  all  over  to  be 
obtained  if  the  prints  are  withdrawn  at  early 
stages  of  toning.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
add  any  more  than  the  given  quantity  of  sulphite 


or  toning  will  be  completely  stopped.  The  safest 
way  to  make  the  addition  is  to  dissolve  160  grains 
of  soda  sulphite  in  10  oz.  of  water  and  add  i 
dram  to  each  16  ozs.  of  toning. 

A  Simple  Cap  for  a  Lens. — One  is  often  at  a 
loss  for  a  missing  cap,  when  such  is  the  case  some 
fold  the  focussing  cloth  over  the  lens,  others 
make  a  temporary  one  of  cardboard  whilst  others 
go  so  far  as  to  cut  a  cork  bung  to  fit  the  hood. 
The  following  method  given  by  Col.  Constable  in 
the  Indian  Photo  Journal  is  more  simpler  still :  — 
“  (i)  Get  a  lantern  plate  box  3J  open  it  and 
lay  the  bottom  end  on  the  table.  (2)  Now 
unscrew  your  lens  from  camera  flange  and  put 
cap  end  into  it.  (3)  Now  with  a  fine  pencil 
mark  round  the  outer  edge  of  the  hood.  (4)  Now 
with  a  small  chisel  and  hammer  cut  carefully 
the  inner  edge  of  the  pencilling  and  the  round 
will  fall  out,  press  this  home  on  the  front  of  the 
lens  and  put  the  other  side  of  the  box  on  or  over 
it  and  an  excellent  lens  cap  will  be  the  result. 
A  box  can  be  fitted  to  each  lens  and  is  a  good 
proteftion  from  dust.  Of  course  it  is  only  for 
time  exposures.”  In  a  later  note  Col.  Constable 
says  he  pastes  a  cloth  hinge  on  the  upper  rim  of 
the  box  lid  so  that  the  exposure  can  be  made  by 
simply  elevating  the  lid.  This  flap  is  a  decided 
advantage  as  a  prolonged  exposure  can  be  given 
to  the  foreground,  it  also  adls  as  a  sky  shade,  and 
with  skilful  manipulation  clouds  can  be  got  on  the 
same  negative  as  a  landscape. 

Dangerous  Chemicals  Used  in  Photo¬ 
graphy. — Attention  has  lately  been  called  to  the 
injurious  adtion  exercised  by  metals  on  the  hands 
of  photographers,  which  it  is  asserted  may  he 
avoided,  or  the  ill  effedls  be  at  least  reduced  to  a 
mininum.  Thus  in  the  development,  only  the 
extreme  tips  of  the  forefingers  and  thumbs  need 
be  wet  with  the  solution,  and  then  only  the  front 
portions  where  the  skin  is  thickest — in  most  cases, 
in  fadt,  in  handling  injurious  chemicals  it  is  only 
when  they  come  in  contadt  with  the  thinner 
portions  of  the  skin,  as  on  the  back  or  between 
the  fingers  that  any  harm  results.  •  Briefly,  india 
rubber  finger  stalls,  of  but  the  slightest  cost  will 
perfedtly  protedt  the  fingers  from  all  pernicious 
materials,  and  being  exceedingly  thin,  are  by  no 
means  uncomfortable  to  work  in.  It  is  noted,  in 
this  connedtion  that  the  effedl  of  chemicals  is 
strongly  different  on  different  individuals.  Thus 
an  instance  is  cited  of  one  who  had  dealt  for 
years,  and  with  impunity,  with  cyanide  of 
potassium  in  connedtion  with  eledtroplating  as 
well  as  photography  hut  suffered  severly  from 
bichromate  of  potash,  another  on  whom  the 
bichromate  was  innocuous,  even  when  used  on  a 
large  scale,  could  scarcely  touch  cyanide  without 
suffering  inconvenience — even  the  small  of  the 
substance,  subjedting  him  to  nausea  and  head¬ 
ache —  World's  Progress. 


®ur  Critical  Column. 

Under  this  heading  the  Editor  will,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
criticise  photographs  by  any  readers  who  care  to  send 
prints  for  that  purpose.  In  special  cases  failures  will  be 
illustrated,  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fadt  that  the  bad  points  mainly 
are  mentioned.  Some  of  the  photographs  we  receive  are 
excellent  in  many  respedts,  but  we  consider  that  to  point 
out  their  weaknesses  is  of  much  more  value  than  to  extol 
their  virtues.  Prints  should  be  sent  flat,  the  package 
marked  “Critical  Column”  on  outside,  and  name  and 
address  of  sender  should  be  written  on  coupon  afflxed  by 
one  corner  to  back  of  print.  A  nom-de-plume,  may  be 
added  for  publication.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  prints.  Critical  Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from 
tbe  current  number  of  The  Junior  Photogravher,  and 
accompany  each  print  sent. 

Astley, — We  should  say  it  is  very  much  over 
exposed,  so  much  so,  in  fadt,  that  until  you  can 
do  better  in  this  respedt  it  is  hardly  worth  our 
while  to  criticise.  Send  another  print  along  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  give  a  little  sharper  ex¬ 
posure. 

Dina. — A  very  pretty  study  of  olives,  the  only 
fault  being  that  the  lighting  is  just  a  little 
confusing. 

Meniscus. — A  brilliant  pidture  of  breaking 
surf  with  three  lads  bathing  therein.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  get  a  better  photograph  of  its 
kind  than  this.  The  speed  at  which  the  shutter 
worked  must  have  been  tremendous. 

Harbest. — A  most  charming  little  thing  in  its 
way,  well  chosen,  well  composed,  and  nicely  cut. 
If  an  enlarged  negative  were  made,  and  a  carbon 
print  taken,  you  ought  to  get  a  good  pidture  from 
it. 

Optic. — A  first-class  pidture  of  a  balloon,  in 
fadt,  one  of  the  best  we  have  ever  seen.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  reproduce  this  as  an  initial 
some  day. 

Unas. — Excellent,  but  out  of  focus  and  not 
quite  as  well  lighted  as  it  might  have  been.  If 
you  will  try  again  with  exadtly  the  same  models 
in  exadtly  the  same  place,  in  exadtly  the  same 
positions,  with  a  little  more  sun  and  a  little  better 
focussing,  we  should  be  very  pleased  to  re¬ 
produce  the  results.  The  models  are  charming, 
especially  the  one  in  the  white  suit. 

•  Dairy. — This  would  have  been  a  very  common- 
view  indeed  if  it  were  not  for  the  fishing  boy  who 
just  saves  it. 

CoMBRiAN. — Some  excellently  lighted  sheep 
spoilt  by  being  printed  on  a  pallet  mash  which 
ought  either  to  have  had  a  larger  thumb  hole 
in  it,  or  been  moved  a  little  more  to  the  left. 

Hope — No.  i.  A  rather  commonplace  snap¬ 
shot  of  some  pigs,  which  have  been  too  near  the 
camera,  and  consequently  out  of  focus.  No.  2. 
Far  better  than  the  above.  Your  seascapes  are 
charming,  and  are  certainly  worth  enlarging. 


Fenman. — A  good  thing  spoilt  by  being  out 
of  focus  and  over-exposed.  The  figures  are  in 
exadtly  a  right  position. 

Nero  No.  i. — A  very  well  arranged  group, 
but  unfortunately  the  focus  on  the  houses  in 
the  background  is  better  than  that  of  the  figures. 

Permanent. — This  was  sent  us  for  “Down 
by  the  Sea,’’  and  was  such  a  fine  example  of  the 
little  things  which  slip  in  and  prevent  a  photo¬ 
graph  becoming  a  pidture  of  the  highest  caste. 
There  was  a  fine  foreground,  a  most  pidtorial 
ship  and  a  quantity  of  extremely  suitable  acces¬ 
sories.  Everything  is  in  exadtly  the  right  position 
except  the  first  cart.  If  this  had  only  been  a  few 
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feet,  only  a  very  few  feet  nearer  the  camera,  the 
composition  would  have  been  perfedt.  As  it  is 
the  keel  of  the  ship,  the  carts  and  the  horses 
form  an  almost  unbroken  horizontal  line  across 
the  photograph. 

Instantograph. — A  charmingly  chosen  view 
technically  above  suspicion.  You  might  have 
improved  it  by  letting  the  girls  stand  a  little 
further  back  and  lean  over  the  parapet  and  watch 
the  fisherman.  There  is  a  magnificent  foreground. 
A  “  Salon  ’’  artist  would  have  focussed  on  this 
alone,  and  let  the  rest  of  the  pidture  take  care  of 
itself.  The  photograph  is  certainly  worth 
enlarging. 


no 


Lowe. — An  excellent  technical  photograph  of 
the  “dismal  swamp”  class,  only  this  time  it  is 
the  M.  S.  &  L.  canal.  Printed  in  red  carbon  it 
would  look  very  well  we  should  imagine. 

Tyro. — The  shutter  has  not  worked  quite 
quickly  enough.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  you 
attempted  figure  studies,  a  most  negledted  branch. 

Kit. — Oh  “Kit!"  you  are  constantly  on  the 
verge  of  making  picflures  and  just  falling  short. 
We  should  very  much  like  to  have  reproduced 
your  latest  attempt,  but  really  we  dare  not  for 
fear  of  offending  you.  This  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  perfection  of  anything  you  have 
done  yet.  The  flesh  is  splendidly  rendered, 
technique  all  round  good,  and  the  idea  capital. 
She  should  only  have  had  her  back  to  the  pillar, 
and  have  been  looking  down  with  her  hands 
arranged  as  gracefully  as  they  are  at  present. 
We  beseech  you  to  try  again.  We  know  we  are 
very  critical,  do  not  be  disheartened. 

Heathen. — A  very  nice  portrait  of  a  little 
boy  in  a  natural  attitude.  You  could  have  im¬ 
proved  it  if  you  had  allowed  him  to  cross  his 
legs. 

Tyro. — A  natural  portrait  of  a  little  child  in  a 
charming  position.  It  has  a  nasty  tone,  and  as 
it  was  taken  in  a  room  with  a  one  second  ex¬ 
posure  it  is  a  little  bit  under-exposed. 

Beauchamp. — By  vignetting  you  have  made 
the  very  best  you  could  out  of  a  somewhat  trivial 
negative.  As  a  piece  of  technique  it  is  most 
praiseworthy. 

Fuzzyite. — Do  not  do  it  again  if  you  value 
our  good  opinion,  we  can  bear  much,  but  not 
this. 

Fuzzywig. — You  have  ruined  this  by  having 
the  children  too  much  up  one  side  of  the  plate, 
and  by  using  an  unnecessary  background.  The 
posing,  with  the  exception  perhaps,  of  the  little 
girl  on  the  left,  is  excellent,  and  she  does  not 
really  ail  much  except  about  the  legs. 

Thedma  sends  five  prints  from  Cape  Town, 
and  some  of  them  are  very  good  indeed.  No.  i, 
“  An  Amusing  Story,”  is  perhaps  the  worst  in 
in  lot,  not  so  much  from  the  fadt  that  the  figures 
are  badly  posed,  as  that  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  taking  any  interest  in  the  story  whatever. 
No.  2,  “Carrying  Fish,”  is  a  good  photograph 
of  the  types  of  the  natives.  No.  3,  “Kalk  Bay,” 
is  very  much  under  printed.  No.  4,  “  Noontide,” 
shows  a  very  swampy,  reedy  marsh,  which  is 
full  of  technical  excellence,  but  which  would 
without  doubt  have  been  improved  if  some  other 
shape  of  mask  had  been  used.  No.  5,  “The 
Arrival  of  the  Boats,”  is  the  best  in  the  lot.  A 
very  charming  little  bit  which  we  may  possibly 
reproduce  at  some  future  date. 


CoLUMio. — A  fair  piece  of  architedlural  work. 
The  railings  along  the  front  do  not  improve  it, 
but  we  suppose  they  could  not  have  been 
avoided. 

Lux. — Attempts  at  genre  are  always  com¬ 
mendable,  and  we  like  our  readers  to  submit 
prints  of  this  class.  This  represents  a  woman 
going  down  a  road,  and  the  title  is  "  Light  and 
Shade,”  though  where  this  comes  in  we  can 
hardly  tell.  The  woman  is  very  artificial  in  her 
rusticity,  and  it  would  have  been  better  if  you 
had  not  thrown  the  handkerchief  round  her 
head.  She  ought  to  have  had  her  hand  on  the 
other  stone,  and  she  ought  to  have  been  looking 
as  if  she  expedted  someone.  Your  technique  is 
of  a  high  quality.  Study  composition  and  you 
will  be  able  to  turn  out  most  commendable  work. 

Bohemian. — A  somewhat  formal  photograph 
of  a  cemetery.  It  is  very  good  in  its  way,  and 
the  most  has  doubtless  been  made  of  the  subjed. 

Yedo. — A  finely  lighted  photograph  of  some 
rugged  cliffs  by  the  seashore,  with  a  figure 
occupying  exaftly  the  right  position.  There  is 
a  sort  of  sea-mist  effed  about  the  whole  which 
is  admirably  rendered.  We  think  it  would  be 
improved  if  a  little  more  than  half  an  inch  were 
cut  off  the  left  side. 

L.  B.  G.  B. — Rather  chalky,  this  defed  being 
due  to  over-exposure  and  the  use  of  a  too  strong 
a  developer. 

Balhawite. — A  pretty  photograph  of  a  very 
pretty  place.  We  can  suggest  nothing  for  the 
improvement  of  the  pidure. 

Ecatsue. — A  fine  view  of  a  sea  beach,  with 
distant  hills  in  the  background.  We  do  not 
think  the  masking  an  improvement.  The  sky 
and  the  smoke  from  the  train  are  exceptionally 
well  rendered. 

Eikonogen. — A  very  fairly  arranged  group, 
although  just  a  little  bit  formal. 

Erimus. — A  very  beautiful  spot  which  ought 
to  be  capable  of  producing  dozens  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  especially  if  properly  focussed  which  is 
not  the  case  in  the  print  before  us.  You  should 
make  another  exposure  or  two  around  this  place. 

Art. — Technically  commendable,  but  not  very 
artistic.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  pidure 
from  the  view  taken  from  your  position. 

C.  S. — A  nice  old  church  with  a  lich  gate. 
The  bare  field  in  the  foreground  is  uninteresting, 
but  we  suppose  this  could  not  be  avoided. 
Around  such  a  place  you  would  be  able  to  make 
quite  a  quantity  of  pretty  photographs. 

A.  Plodder. — An  over-exposed  photograph  of 
a  very  nice  little  girl  in  a  very  fair  position,  but 
spoilt  by  having  her  toes  cut  off  by  the  grass. 


Ill 


Yasmar.  —This  strikingly  lighted  photograph 
might  very  easily  have  been  made  a  most  charming 
pidlure.  It  is  a  very  tiny  little  bit  over-exposed. 
This  has  caused  a  very  great  deal  of  halation 
about  the  blouse  of  the  lady,  but  the  fault  lies  in 
the  fadt  that  the  figures  are  purposeless.  They 
occupy  exadlly  the  right  position,  but  they  ought 
to  have  been  looking  up  into  the  trees.  The 
rough  road  makes  a  splendid  foreground. 

Taffy. — Photographically  satisfadtory  print 
which,  if  the  developer  had  flown  evenly  over 
that  portion  of  plate  devoted  to  sky,  would  have 
been  above  suspicion, 

CoRRiE. — Excellently  trimmed,  but  just 
slightly  over-exposed. 

Jack. — A  first  rate  photograph  of  horses’ 
heads  taken  with  a  pocket  kodak. 

Improver. — You  have  done  about  the  best  you 
could  with  the  subjedl  in  hand.  The  water  is 
rather  white,  and  might  have  been  improved  if 
a  little  shorter  exposure  had  been  given. 

CoLUMBA. — A  good  snap-shot  of  a  steamer 
taken  broad  side  on. 

M.  R.  Tomkinson. — Very  nearly  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  pidlure.  Photographically  it  is  brilliant, 
and  the  place  itself  would  lend  its  aid  to  pidlure- 
making,  but  somehow  or  other  the  composition 
seems  crowded.  The  cows  which  are  drinking 
at  the  pool  are,  taken  by  themselves,  pidlures; 
lumped  together,  however,  they  are  a  little 
distradling.  You  only  just  missed  securing  quite 
an  exhibition  pidlure. 

Stanley. — A  most  pidlorial  scrap  excellently 
trimmed.  It  could  not  be  improved. 

Casual. — A  photograph  of  a  church  taken 
with  a  very  good  lens,  and  well  developed. 

Liverpudlian. — This  photograph  has  all  the 
elements  in  it  for  making  a  very  impressive 
pidlure.  First  of  all  an  enlarged  negative  should 
be  taken,  a  sky  printed  in,  and  the  whole  toned 
to  a  red  colour.  This  kind  of  pidlure  is  becoming 
very  popular,  and  we  are  glad  to  think  that  this 
is  the  case. 

Ready,  aye  Ready. — Over-exposed  and  over¬ 
developed,  and  this  has  caused  the  halation  which 
might  be  expedted.  Never  take  portraits  against 
a  background  of  trees. 

Frelior. — A  splendid  snap-shot  of  a  lion  in 
the  Zoo. 

Edward. — A  pidlure  of  an  elephant  loaded 
with  children.  Highly  commendable. 

Volt. — This  photograph  is  worth  taking  some 
trouble  with  as  it  is  composed  excellently.  Get 
it  enlarged,  and  have  it  toned  to  either  purple  or 
red  chalk. 


Colne YHATCH. — A  rather  humourous  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  party  of  pic-nicers  devouring  a  lunch. 
It  is  not  an  edifying  spedlacle,  but  it  is  funny, 
especially  the  expression  on  the  face  of  the  dog 
who  is  the  only  party  who  has  got  nothing  to  eat. 

Donna  Lucia. — A  very  well  exposed  interior 
of  a  drawing-room  which  is  hardly  capable  of 
improvement. 

Mother. — You  might  have  got  the  thing  alittle 
bit  sharper,  providing  of  course  the  negative 
was  not  wrong  in  this  respedl.  The  hands  are 
nicely  posed,  especially  the  right  one.  The  figure 
is  too  low  down  on  the  paper. 

Clutha. — A  very  charming  snap-shot  of  a 
lady  feeding  some  pussy  cats  which  are  supposed 
to  be  chorusing  “  Look  sharp,  please.”  It  was 
originally  on  a  full  quarter  plate,  and  as  such 
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half  the  good  effedl  was  lost.  By  careful  trim¬ 
ming,  as  shown,  it  has  been  made  most  effedlive. 
In  a  future  number  we  hope  to  explain  how  such 
trimming  is  done. 

Lucifer. — A  good  piece  of  rather  commercial 
looking  work.  The  tone  is  a  little  bit  off. 

Ray. — Splendid  technique,  and  well  chosen. 
Another  half  inch  off  the  left  hand  side  would 
have  improved  it. 

K.O. — Over-exposed  to  begin  with.  In  a  case 
of  this  sort  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
let  all  the  people  look  at  the  camera,  and  to  have 
spread  them  out  a  little  more.  It  is  fine  and 
sharp. 

Crosbian. — A  fine  photograph  of  Conway 
Castle  which  if  skilfully  treated  might  be  made 
most  satisfadlory. 


II2 


Oliver. — A  golden  opportunity  gone  by.  A 
pretty  house,  pretty  children  and  perfeil 
technique  all  wasted.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
"waiting  for  father,"  but  they  might  be  waiting 
to  have  their  photographs  "took.”  There  is  a 
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great  Sahara  of  plain  roadway  towards  the  right 
which  is  most  undesirable.  You  should  have 
borrowed  a  pail  and  a  brush  and  placed  them 
artistically  in  this  desolate  corner.  Then  you 
should  have  asked  the  little  girl  to  come  a  little 
bit  out  into  the  road  and  told  her  to  hold  the  baby 
on  her  shoulder  and  turn  her  back  to  the  camera. 
Then  you  would  have  had  a  "waiting  for  father  ” 
pidfure  of  the  first  water. 

N.  Morris. — You  should  have  been  a  little 
further  away  in  the  first  place,  then  the  legs  of 
the  man  on  the  left  are  in  an  ungraceful  position, 
and  then  again  the  little  boy  and  the  lady  have 
moved.  The  exposing,  developing,  and  finishing 
show  considerable  skill. 

Homemade. — A  very  passable  group. 

Tom  Tit. — Beautifully  sharp  and  fairly  well 
chosen,  although  not  very  pidlorial. 


Waxwork. — A  rather  commonplace  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  horse.  You  have  sent  us  much  better 
work  than  this. 

Kildonan. — This  photograph  shows  consider¬ 
able  promise,  for  it  is  evident  that  care  has  been 
taken-  in  the  composition.  Like  a  great  many 
other  photographs  sent  in  this  month  it  is  over¬ 
exposed,  and  therefore  in  this  case  flat.  You 
could  have  effedled  an  improvement  by  lowering 
the  legs  of  your  camera.  You  would  then  have 
done  away  with  the  bare  patch  of  shore,  and 
brought  the  foreground  into  greater  prominence. 
Pidforially,  it  would  look  considerably  better  if 
you  cut  away  the  whole  of  the  bottom  of  the 
pidlure  from  just  above  the  roof  of  the  house. 

Instanto. — Good  in  its  way,  but  common¬ 
place. 

Citrate. — With  three  excellent  models  you 
should  have  produced  a  much  better  pidlure 
than  you  have  done.  Photographically  it  does 
not  ail  much. 

Trakeir. — Very  nice,  and  as  a  photograph  of 
mountain  scenery  it  is  hardly  capable  of  im¬ 
provement. 

Don  Sebastian. — Cut  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  off  the  top  and  about  half  off  the  bottom, 
and  print  in  an  evening  sky. 

First  Attempt. — If  this  is  really  a  first 
attempt  it  is  very  good.  Over-development  is 
its  chief  fault,  and  the  view  itself  was  a  little  bit 
purposeless. 

E.  J.  M. — A  good  thing  in  the  way  of  dark 
steamers  against  a  misty  coast  and  a  white  sky. 
Excellently  trimmed. 

OcEOLA. — A  rare  scene,  the  finest  thing  about 
which  is  the  lighting  which  strongly  resembles 
the  pictures  by  some  of  the  old  masters.  We 
should  think  a  better  effedl  could  have  been 
obtained  by  placing  the  camera  more  under  the 
tree  on  the  left .  This  field  with  this  light  on  it  would 
form  an  ideal  place  for  a  pidlure  of  sheep.  Next 
time  you  go  out  a  photographing  be  sure  to  take 
a  flock  with  you. 

Rae. — There  are  a  great  many  faults  in  your 
pidlure.  In  the  first  place  it  is  badly  out  of 
focus,  though  the  fadf  may  have  been  caused  by 
the  camera  moving  during  the  exposure.  Then 
the  toning  has  been  carried  a  little  too  far.  The 
composition  is  good,  and  you  will  soon  get  over 
all  technical  difficulties  if  you  "stick  to  the 
ship." 

Implicatas. — You  should  never  take  portraits 
against  leaves.  This  advice  we  have  given  over 
and  over  again.  Technically  the  print  is  fair, 
but  the  focus  is  not  quite  up  to  the  mark,  and 
you  have  erred  on  the  side  of  over-exposure. 


W.  J.  H. — An  excellent  photograph  of  an 
interior  in  which  the  ghost  of  a  wicker  chair 
appears,  and  which  produces  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  effedt.  How  this  has  been  caused  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand,  except  that  the  image 
may  have  been  refledted  into  the  camera  by  the 
looking-glass,  or  perhaps  while  you  were  manipu¬ 
lating  the  slide  the  plate  became  slightly  ex¬ 
posed  unbeknown  to  you.  You  may  be  sure, 
however,  that  no  harm  can  come  to  you  from 
this  spectre  chair  unless  you  try  to  sit  upon  it. 

Northwood. — You  are  perfedtly  right,  the 
two  girls  should  make  excellent  models,  and 
should  suggest  endless  subjedls.  At  present  you 
have  made  the  mistake  of  taking  them  oblong 
instead  of  upright.  The  posing  is  excellent,  but 
the  spotty  effedls  produced  by  the  light  falling 
through  the  leaves  is  disagreeable. 

Gargoile. — A  technically  execllent  photo¬ 
graph  of  some  horses  in  a  field.  There  is  un¬ 
fortunately  no  sky  worth  speaking  of,  which  does 
not  improve  the  general  appearance.  A  few 
printed  in  clouds  would  add  vastly  to  the  effedt. 

SoLio. — A  good  rendering  of  a  rather  common¬ 
place  group.  It  is,  however,  as  satisfadtory  as 
could  be  expedted. 

Ums. — Fogged  and  out  of  focus.  You  should 
look  to  your  dark  room  or  your  camera. 

Potash. — This  month  we  have  received  quite 
a  number  of  pidtures  of  cattle  which  just  fall 
short  of  making  really  effedtive  compositions.  If 
you  had  waited  a  little  bit  longer  for  the  cows  to 
fall  into  position,  you  would  have  secured  a  good 
photograph,  especially  as  it  would  have  been  so 
easy  to  print  in  a  sky.  The  black  and  white  cow 
in  the  foreground  is  the  greatest  sinner. 

Peaty  May. — A  photographically  good  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  baker’s  cart, 

Nero  No.  2. — There  seem  to  be  traces  of  under¬ 
exposure  about  the  print,  or  else  you  have  not 
given  the  developer  time  to  act.  The  position 
you  have  chosen  is  very  good. 

Hydroquinone. — This  is  very  bad  indeed, 
“  Hydroquinone,”  and  we  are  going  to  tell  you 
plainly  where  the  faults  be.  In  the  first  place  the 
exposure  has  been  a  great  deal  too  long,  and  this" 
accounts  for  the  vague  appearance  in  the  figures. 
Then  they  are  a  great  deal  too  much  to  one  side 
of  the  plate.  Then  again  you  have  over-toned 
the  whole.  Give  a  shorter  exposure,  and  let  us 
see  the  result. 

John  O’Gaunt. — A  good  photograph.  You 
could  have  improved  it  by  cutting  off  an  inch 
from  the  foreground,  and  printing  in  a  sky. 

PoNiuB. — Over  exposed.  You  appear  to  have 
focussed  for  the  plant  pot,  and  not  for  the  lady. 


Little  Tich. — A  fair  open-air  portrait  of  a 
young  man,  rather  harsh  but  as  a  whole  satis¬ 
fadtory. 

Double  Gloucester. — The  trimming  of  this 
print  is  pleasing. and  so  is  the  view  itself,  but  you 
have  unfortunately  considerably  over-exposed  the 
negative. 

Jeremy. — A  photograph  entitled  ”  My  Writing 
Table.”  The  "writing  table”  is  very  much 
hampered  with  photo  frames  and  the  like  which 
would  render  its  use  for  such  a  purpose  almost 
out  of  the  question.  We  should  not  like  to  write 
the  Critical  Column  on  such  a  table.  As  a 
photograph  it  is  fair,  though  rather  black  and 
white. 

Semper  Eadem. — A  nice  thing  representing  a 
little  girl  trimming  up  a  bow-wow  with  flowers. 
The  pose  is  charming  as  also  is  the  maiden.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  she  does  not  appear  to 
stand  out  distindlly  from  the  background.  We 
should  recommend  you  to  cut  off  not  quite  an 
inch  from  the  left  hand  side.  The  figure  would 
not  then  be  in  the  centre  of  the  plate. 

Baboon. — An  excellent  photograph  of  some 
stags  in  a  park,  and  with  a  considerable  patch  of 
white  margin.  It  is  however  very  pretty  in  its 
way.  It  would  have  looked  better  if  it  had  been 
trimmed  to  about  one  inch  by  three,  and  not 
vignetted. 

T.  M.  V. — Only  just  escapes  being  a  pidlure. 
Here  capital  posing  and  good  arrangement  are 
entirely  lost,  and  defaced  by  bad  technique.  You 
ought  to  have  had  the  camera  a  great  deal  further 
off,  and  you  ought  to  have  seen  that  the  back  of 
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it  was  perfedtly  plumb,  then  you  ought  to  have 
focussed  over  the  children,  and  not  over  the 
leaves  in  the  background.  Another  excellent 
opportunity  gone  by. 


Clodoio. — An  excellent  photograph  of  the 
interior  of  a  church,  capitally  exposed  and 
showing  very  little  halation.  It  would  have 
looked  better  if  it  had  been  further  up  on  the 
plate. 

A.B.H. — This  would  have  been  a  nice  pidlure 
of  a  geological  formation  if  it  had  only  been  a 
little  better  focussed,  as  it  is,  this  defedt  quite 
ruins  it  from  a  technical  standpoint. 

N.R.E. — A  photograph  of  a  calf  which  was 
submitted  for  the  Salon.  It  is  not  at  all  a  pretty 
photograph,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is 
too  much  of  the  rear  of  the  calf  shown,  and  too 
little  of  its  head.  It  has  also  a  very  woolly 
effefl.  We  should  say  that  the  exposure  has 
been  fairly  corredt,  but  the  focussing  is  very 
much  at  fault. 

Optic. — A  good  thing  in  the  way  of  horse 
pidlures.  Just  a  little  under-exposed,  and  over¬ 
developed. 

Retlaw. — Very  nice  in  the  way  of  tone,  and 
by  no  means  bad  in  the  matter  of  seledtion.  For 
what  it  is  it  could  not  be  improved. 

Indian. — An  excellent  snap-shot  of  the  Brigh¬ 
ton  express  at  full  speed.  We  do  not  see  that  it 
could  be  improved. 

Lulu. — An  out  of  focus  pidlure  of  a  very 
pretty  path.  You  ought  to  make  something 
really  good  of  this  with  a  little  care.  We  should 
recommend  you  to  get  a  young  lady  in  a  white 
dress  to  walk  down  the  path  in  a  middle  distance, 
and  pose  her  gracefully.  Pay  more  attention  to 
focus,  and  print  in  brown  carbon.  The  place 
itself  is  well  worth  another  exposure. 

Seed  Cake. — An  attempt  to  produce  a  pidlure 
without  figures,  and  very  nearly  with  success. 
It  is  spoilt,  however,  by  the  boat  being  in  the 
wrong  position,  aud  also  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  oar  which  is  across  it,  running  parallel  with 
the  two  banks.  The  exposure  is  a  little  bit  on 
the  side  of  over. 

Lancastarian. — A  fine  pidlure  of  a  milkmaid 
in  a  rather  awkward  position.  It  was  a  great 
pity  that  you  cut  off  her  feet.  The  girl  is  a 
good  model  and  you  ought  certainly  to  try  again. 

Hungry  Hill. — Very  nearly  a  pidlure.  Two 
youngsters  are  supposed  to  be  taking  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  two  others  of  their  kind.  The  camera 
is  made  from  a  sardine  tin,  and  the  posing  and 
arrangement  all  round  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Extreme  naturalness  charadlerises  the 
whole.  The  technique,  however,  is  the  most 
villainous  we  have  ever  seen.  Please  try  again, 
and  send  us  the  result.  If  if  is  anything  like  we 
shall  be  glad  to  publish  it. 


Lux. — A  cross  between  a  genre  and  a  landscape 
pure  and  simple,  and  not  at  all  effedlive.  The 
technique  is  first-rate,  but  the  figure  expresses  no 
motive. 

Youngun. — A  nice  photograph  of  a  nice  girl, 
which  could  hardly  be  improved. 

M.  A.  C. — A  very  good  topographical  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  bridge  in  Scotland,  which  is  hardly 
capable  of  improvement. 

Tubby. — Well-chosen,  but  slightly  out  of  focus. 

Berkhamstead. — Very  nice,  but  slightly  out 
of  focus.  The  trimming  is  most  suitable. 

Clarke. — An  excellent  piece  of  interior  work. 

Esca. — Only  just  escapes  being  a  pidlure.  The 
boats  to  the  left  hand,  and  those  in  the  middle 
distance  are  beautifully  arranged.  The  boat 
broadside  on  to  the  right,  however,  by  running 
parallel  to  the  bank  spoils  the  effedl.  You 
could  make  this  negative  a  little  more  pidlorial 
by  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  print  from  about 
half  an  inch  to  the  right  of  the  second  boat. 

Erneva. — A  brilliant  specimen  of  photographic 
workmanship,  and  fairly  satisfadlory  as  a  pidlure. 
Cut  an  inch  off  each  side  and  you  will  improve  it. 

Richard  IT — Fairly  well  chosen,  but  badly 
out  of  focus. 

Taffy. — A  good  photograph  of  a  moderately 
pidturesque  old  building  which  in  itself,  however, 
is  not  worth  a  plate.  You  should  have  arranged 
to  have  had  a  farmer  pottering  about,  or  else  a 
girl  feeding  chickens  in  the  foreground. 

P.  S. — Very  charming.  You  might  have  trimmed 
just  a  very  little  bit  more  off  the  foreground  with 
advantage. 

Newlands. — Here  is  one  of  the  little  bits 
which  are  made  from  nothing,  and  yet  are  so 
pidturesque.  It  is  simply  a  road  by  the  side  of  a 
lake,  with  a  few  poles  arranged  for  drying  nets 
on  the  right,  which  are  balanced  by  houses  on  the 
left.  It  is  trimmed  to  an  oblong  shape,  toned  to 
a  nice  colour,  and  there  is  a  misty  effedl  on  the 
hills  which  is  most  pidlorial.  Very  good  indeed. 

Harry. — Good  photography,  that  and  nothing 
more.  The  view  does  not  lend  itself  well  to  com¬ 
position  of  an  artistic  nature. 

H.  A.  S. — The  exposure  has  been  rather  pro¬ 
longed,  and  the  trees  have  necessarily  blown 
about.  The  print  looks  as  if  it  ought  to  have 
been  kept  a  little  longer  in  the  toning  bath,  but 
perhaps  you  like  a  red  colour. 

Durham  submits  two  passable  pidlures.  The 
first  one  of  Durham  Cathedral  is  perhaps  the 
best.  The  focus  is  most  satisfadlory,  but  we 
should  say  that  the  negative  has  been  just  a  little 
bit  under  exposed. 


Wanderer. — A  nicely  posed  figure  study, 
but  as  it  has  been  instantaneous  and  not  quite 
quick  enough  it  is  just  a  trifle  fuzzy.  If  you  will 
arrange  the  boy  in  exadtly  -the  same  position, 
give  a  time  exposure,  and  send  the  result  to  us, 
we  shall  be  glad,  provided  it  is  satisfaftory,  to 
reproduce  it. 

Mess  O’Shaughnessy. — Your  photography 
does  not  seem  quite  successful.  First  of  all  the 
focus  is  not  good,  then  there  is  the  dreadfully 
muddy  appearance  about  the  whole  which  is 
fatal.  What  do  you  do  to  produce  the  nasty 
grainy  effedl.  There  must  be  something  wrong 
in  your  manipulation.  Write  to  us  about  it. 

Luna. — A  photograph  of  the  moon  taken  with 
an  opera  glass.  It  might  be  an  orange  from  its 
appearance,  but  of  course  one  cannot  expedi  a 
first-class  effedt  from  such  an  instrument. 

H.  C.  D. — We  can  suggest  no  improvement  for 
this  splendid  technical  piece  of  work. 

Mick  Pussy. — Overexposed  and  over  developed 
which  gives  a  print  the  appearance  of  having 
been  taken  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  snowstorm. 

Dorothy  Dean. — A  good  instantaneous  photo¬ 
graph  not  very  pidlorial. 

Tyro. — A  fair  but  rather  flatly  lighted  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  horse  looking  over  a  gate.  By  judicious 
vignetting  you  might  make  something  of  it,  but 
the  bars  of  the  gate  running  across  the  pidture 
with  nothing  to  break  them  will  always  prove 
rather  an  eyesore. 

Model. — An  excellent  model  of  a  ship,  so 
excellent  indeed  that  were  it  not  for  the  table¬ 
cloth  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  it  from  the 
real  thing.  It  is  a  splendid  piece  of  handicraft, 
and  certainly  well  worth  photographing  in  two 
or  three  positions. 

Meza. — Very  good  indeed,  but  rather  pointless. 
The  technique  is  of  a  pleasing  charadler,  but  the 
plain  sky  rather  detradls.  The  bridge  taken 
from  your  position  would  be  a  difficult  objedl  to 
make  pidtorial. 

Independent. — Overexposed  and  ratherfuzzy, 
and  with  a  great  deal  too  heavy  a  shadow  on  the 
right  of  the  face.  Not  nearly  as  good  as  some  of 
your  work. 

CocKOLORUM. — A  nice  photograph  of  "  The 
Man  at  the  Wheel.” 

Child. —  A  excellent  photograph  of  a  charming 
old  barn  which  only  lacks  a  suitable  figure,  say  a 
milkmaid,  and  a  printed-in  sky. 

Regent  C.  C. — A  first-rate  snap  shot  of  a 
steamer.  It  ought  to  make  a  good  lantern  slide. 

E.S.N. — Technically  splendid,  but  the  subjedt 
was  hardly  worthy  the  expense  of  a  plate. 


Daddy. — A  well  arranged  group  of  three  taken 
in  a  most  beautiful  spot.  We  can  hardly  suggest 
any  improvement. 

Accrib. — Nicely  trimmed  and  taken  from 
about  the  right  position,  It  is  over-exposed, 
which  accounts  for  the  sky  being  tinted. 

White  Rose. — A  group.  Two  young  men 
sitting  on  the  top  rail  of  a  gate.  The  two  young 
men’s  two  young  women  stand  between  them. 
As  they  are  all  very  much  to  one  side  of  the 
print  the  balance  is  destroyed.  The  tone  is 
nasty,  and  the  negative  has  perhaps  been  a  little 
under. exposed.  The  lens  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  should  turn  out  better  work,  but,  however, 
perhaps  those  two  young  men  are  quite  satisfied 
with  the  result,  and  therefore  what  matters  it. 

J.  A.  H. — A  very  good,  but  very  black  and 
white  photograph  of  a  bridge  in  a  park.  A 
quantity  of  our  readers  seem  to  favour  this  class 
of  subjedt. 

Stanto. — The  best  thing  about  this  is  the 
lighting.  The  position  we  should  think  might 
have  been  improved,  and  a  figure,  say  a  fisherman, 
just  in  the  spot  where  you  have  scratched  the 
negative,  would  have  given  motif  to  the  com¬ 
position. 

Poppy  Land. — Considering  the  camera,  very 
good.  The  pose  is  natural  and  easy,  and  the 
arrangement  fair.  The  figure,  however,  is  very 
much  out  of  focus,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in 
the  camera  you  name,  no  objedts  nearer  than  ten 
feet  can  possibly  be  sharp. 

Clodcus. — You  do  not  hold  your  camera 
quite  steady,  otherwise  this  would  have  been  a 
pidture  which  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
reproduce. 

Lifeboat. — An  excellent  architedtural  photo¬ 
graph.  Somehow  we  do  not  like  the  masking. 

Quinol. — Under-exposed.  By  printing  in  a 
sunset  sky  you  could  make  a  pretty  evening 
pidture  of  it. 

Rex. — Some  cows  nicely  lighted,  but  the 
animals  have  been  disobliging  enough  to  put 
themselves  in  unbalanceable  positions. 

Tripod. — An  effedtively  lighted  photograph  of 
a  lane  which  would  have  been  greatly  improved 
if  a  figure  had  been  introduced. 

Photo  Micro  Club. — A  fair  photograph  of  a 
greenhouse.  No.  2.  A  great  deal  better  than 
the  first,  although  rather  flatly  lighted,  the 
subjedt  is  good,  and  if  you  had  placed  the 
fisherman  at  the  back  you  would  have  very 
nearly  had  a  pidture.  No.  3.  The  best  in  the 
batch,  but  rather  an  uninteresting  subjedt. 
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©III*  Editor’s  (loruer. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different  sub- 
je(^s  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  The  Editor  will  answer 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters 
photographic  by  post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be 
enclosed;  but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  Editorial  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue. —  One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

The  "  Editor's  Corner  ”  appears  likely  to  prove 
a  very  popular  institution,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  quantity  of  letters  to  hand  this  month. 
Some  of  them  are  most  congratulatory,  others 
contain  valuable  suggestions,  and  yet  others  are 
interesting  as  showing  the  difficulties  which 
beset  our  readers.  A  trouble  which  C.  E.  S.  I. 
encounters  is  with  regard  to  models.  He  writes : 
“  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  editorial  '  Field 
Days’;  I  only  wish  I  could  get  models.”  C.  E. 

S.  I.,  why  cannot  you  get  models?  Do  you  live, 
Crusoe-like,  on  a  desolate  island,  and  see  no 
other  of  your  kind  save  when  a  party  of 
excursionist  cannibals  come  over  for  the  after¬ 
noon  and  hold  an  unpleasant  tea-fight  on  the 
sands?  No,  you  reside  in  England,  and  there 
must  be  someone  around  you  who  would  serve 
your  purpose.  The  models  we  used  on  ”  Our 
Field  Days  ”  were  the  sort  of  models  that  could 
be  picked  up  anywhere,  just  ordinary  children  in 
ordinary  clothes.  We  wrote  the  articles  to 
show  how  simple  means  might  be  made  to  yield 
passable  results,  and  this  will  always  be  the  aim 
of  ”  Our  Field  Days.”  Surely  you  know  some 
youngsters,  or  have  a  friend  who  would  help  you 
in  the  matter. 

♦ 

♦  * 

Another  letter  about  ”  Our  Field  Day.”  W. 

T.  says:  —  "With  regard  to  Mr.  Penlake’s 
pidture,  ‘Siesta,’  if  I  had  been  going  to  sicst,  I 
think  I  should  have  chosen  the  shady  side  of  the 
shock,  shouldn't  I  ?  I  don’t  like  to  seem  fault¬ 
finding,  but  that  was  how  it  struck  me.”  Ahem  ! 
this  question  requires  consideration.  Ah!  we 
have  it.  It  was  a  very  chilly  autumn  day  when 
that  boy  took  his  siesta.  He  was  a  board  school 
youth,  and  he  had  studied  the  rules  of  sound, 
light  and  heat — more  especially  the  latter.  He 
knew  that  during  sleep  the  vitality  of  the  human 
frame  waxes  low,  and  causes  a  reduction  of 
animal  heat.  Therefore  he  said  to  himself : — ”  I 
will  lie  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  will  keep 
my  temperature  up.”  Scientific  farmer’s  boy  I 
This  is  the  explanation.  See  ? 

* 

>  * 

The  fierce  light  which  beats  abcut  a  throne 
has  been  playing  upon  the  editorial  chair  pretty 
considerably  this  month,  and  by  its  light  the 
sharp  eyes  of  our  readers  have  discovered  some¬ 


thing.  Lysander  remarks  that  on  page  82, 
second  column,  line  44  (sounds  like  the  Tit-Bits 
vigilance  competition),  the  word  “plate”  is 
given,  which  he  thinks  ought  to  have  been 
“print.”  Correch.  We  cannot  explain  away 
this  on  any  scientific  principle,  therefore  we 
must  put  down  the  mistake  to  a  “curious 
printer’s  error,”  and  thank  goodness  we  are  well 
rid  of  a  blunder. 

* 

* 

J.  &  H.  F.  C.  have  a  little  grumble  about  the 
“  Critical  Column,”  which  they  give  full  vent  to 
in  a  good,  explicit  letter.  “  With  your  permission 
there  is  one  point  we  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  in  connexion  with  your  valuable  little  paper. 
In  your  last  number  was  a  reproduftion  of  a 
photograph  submitted  for  criticism  by  Kit.  This 
occupied  about  half  a  page,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sender  only.  (?)  It  occurs  to  us  that  it  would 
be  useful  to  a  greater  number  of  your  readers  if 
you  reproduced  a  good  photograph  and  pleasing 
pifture  and  pointed  out  its  good  qualities,  its 
composition,  etc.,  and  then  amateurs  would  be 
put  on  the  right  track  of  how  to  compose 
pidlures.  We  think  that  men  send  their  prints 
on  the  chance  of  having  them  reproduced.  If 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  senders  were 
published  along  with  the  reprodudlions  you 
would  find  less  ‘terrors’  sent  in.”  The  “terrors” 
are  what  we  want,  for  the  authors  of  them  are 
the  men  we  can  help  and  for  whom  we  run  the 
Critical  Column.  Suppose  we  reproduced  only 
the  good  pidures  our  readers  would  say,  “  What 
is  the  use  of  our  trying,  we  could  not  turn  out 
anything  half  so  fine  as  this.  For  where  could  we 
find  such  a  beautiful  view  or  such  suitable 
models,”  and  they  would,  in  sporting  parlance, 
“throw  up  the  sponge.”  Now  by  producing 
their  aftual  work  and  showing  that  the  mistake, 
as  a  rule,  was  made  by  the  man  behind  the 
camera,  and  not  by  any  lack  of  pidlorial  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  scene  or  figures  before  it,  we  point 
out  that  artistic  photography  is  by  no  means  as 
difficult  as  some  would  believe.  The  publishing 
of  the  names  and  addresses,  too,  would  serve  no 
good  purpose.  It  would,  as  the  writers  say, 
check  the  “  terrors  ”  and  thus  defeat  the  main 
objed  of  the  Column,  which  is  to  help  the 
beginner.  In  our  opinion  a  greater  lesson  may 
be  learnt  from  a  bad  pidure  than  from  a  good 
one. 

-M- 

*  * 

Next  is  a  note  from  the  very  “Kit”  in 
question.  She  thanks  us  for  our  criticism  of  the 
gipsies,  and  will  make  another  attempt  following 
our  advice.  We  trust  that  she  will  succeed,  and 
send  us  the  result  for  reprodudion  if  satisfadory. 
By  the  way,  why  do  not  our  readers  who  have 
had  their  work  criticised  try  to  effed  the  altera¬ 
tions  recommended  and  send  along  the  photo- 


graphs  to  us.  We  should  be  glad  to  publish  the 
pidtures,  which  ought  to  prove  not  only  interest¬ 
ing  but  instrudtive. 

* 

* 

W.  H.  T.,  in  submitting  a  print  for  criticism, 
writes  : — “  I  thought  I  would  send  this  print  on 
for  criticism  before  trying  any  competition,  and 
hope  you  will  treat  it  according  to  its  merit.  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  could  tell  me  if  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  send  it  in  for  com¬ 
petition  anywhere.  If  I  could  gain 
anything  by  it,  it  would  be  a  great 
help  to  me,  my  position  being  that  of 
a  weaver  and  I  am  trying  to  work 
myself  out  of  the  mill.”  We  can 
sincerely  sympathise  with  W.  H.  T., 
and  trust  that  he  may  be  successful 
in  his  endeavours  to  get  out  of  the 
faftory.  For  anybody  with  artistic 
feeling  or  wish  for  better  things, 
such  a  place  is  as  a  prison.  There 
are  many  like  W.  H.  T.  in  our 
distridl,  toiling  at  an  uncongenial 
task  from  six  to  six,  year  in  and 
year  out,  who  would  give  the  world 
to  be  away  from  the  roar  of  wheels 
and  the  changeless  routine  of  the 
weaving  shed.  To  the  general  run, 
the  life  is  perhaps  as  satisfadlory  as 
any  other  would  be,  but  to  those 
who  wish  to  rise  it  is  a  living  death. 

They  dare  not  throw  up  the  work,  for 
it  means  risking  a  certainty  for  an 
uncertainty,  and  so  they  must  go  on 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter, 
some,  like  swimmers,  too  exhausted 
to  struggle  and  at  last  allowing  them¬ 
selves  to  be  carried  along  with  the 
tide,  others  continually  chafing  and 
fretting  to  the  end.  But  to  those  who 
really  set  to  work  to  battle  against 
circumstances  there  is  always  a  ‘ '  way 
out.”  Continue  at  your  faftory, 

W.  H.  T.,  for  a  time,  attend  night 
schools  if  possible  — to  work,  not  "for 
the  fun  of  the  thing” — try  to  im¬ 
prove  your  photography  and  get  a 
slight  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of 
art.  You  have  originality,  and  if 
you  persevere  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  you  will  soon  ”  work  yourself 
out  of  the  mill,” 

* 

*  * 

The  following  friendly  little  note  is  to  hand 
from  H.  J.  : — ”  I  thought  I  would  just  write  a 
line  to  say  how  much  I  appreciate  the  jfunior. 
I  started  photography  about  six  months  ago  and 
took  in  the  Junior  soon  afterwards,  and  with  the 
Practical  as  well  I  soon  got  an  insight  into  both 
the  scientific  and  artistic  branches.  There  is 


only  one  more  amateur  in  -  besides  myself, 

and  we  help  one  another  as  much  as  possible 
and  exchange  literature,  so  as  to  make  our  know¬ 
ledge  as  wide  as  possible  on  the  subjedt.  We 
have  not  a  club  here  but  have  formed  a  minia¬ 
ture  one  between  ourselves,  and,  as  I  have  a 
lantern,  we  have  a  lantern  evening  occasionally. 
We  are  making  some  slides  of  local  views,  and 
are  going  to  invite  our  friends  to  see  them  and 


View  near  Kenilworth  (from  Cycling). 

thus  increase  the  interest  in  photography.  If 
we  make  any  more  amateurs  I  shall  certainly 
recommend  them  to  take  in  the  Junior  and  the 
Practical."  H.  J.  is  going  the  right  way  about 
the  business,  and  his  ‘‘society  built  for  two” 
will,  we  do  not  doubt,  continue  to  flourish. 

*  * 

Nota  Bene  writes: — ‘‘I  think  I  can  give 
Semper  Eadem  a  hint  which  may  help  her.  I 


ii8 


began  photography  with  a  small  Griffiths  hand 
camera,  but  wishing  to  use  it  as  a  stand  camera, 
I  had  the  back  cut  down  at  the  joints  and  put 
on  hinges,  and  then  made  a  small  wooden  frame 
in  which  I  placed  a  piece  of  ground  glass  of  the 
required  size :  this  I  used  to  insert  in  the  place 
provided  for  the  dark  slide,  and  there  was  my 
stand  camera.  Of  course,  it  was  a  fixed  focus 
one,  but  still  the  scene  could  be  more  accurately 
arranged  than  on  the  finder.” 

*  » 

‘‘The  addition  of  id.  to  the  Junior  is  a  good 
sign,  and  I  hope  it  will  eventually  get  up  to 
sixpence  — W.  T.  R.”  Thanks,  W.  T.  R.,  but 
we  fear  your  wish  cannot  be  gratified.  The 
Junior  will,  at  all  events  for  some  time,  remain 
at  its  present  price.  Please  imagine  that  you 
are  getting  a  sixpenny  paper  for  threepence. 
You  appear  to  have  such  a  high  opinion  of  the 
Junior  that  this  ought  not  to  be  such  a  difficult 
task. 

* 

*  * 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  have  been  struck 
with  the  strange  resemblance  to  a  human  face 
in  the  cliff  piiflure  sent  in  for  the  ‘‘  Down  by  the 
Sea”  competition  by  J.  R.  McLean.  The  huge 
rock  is  the  Ness,  and  is  a  curious  piece  of  natural 
sculpture.  Such  formations  are  by  no  means 
uncommon,  but  another  with  so  perfect  a  visage 
as  this  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

* 

*  * 

The  photograph  ‘‘  Down  the  Lane,”  which 
was  given  in  the  Salon,  and  from  which  the 
coupon  was  missing,  was  by  M’’.  H.  B.  Bradley, 
143,  Ashton  New  Road,  Beswick,  Manchester. 

* 

*  * 

A  Flash-Light  Double  Number  of  The  Practical 
Photographer  is  announced  for  January.  Contri¬ 
butions  of  photographs  taken  by  magnesium 
light  are  invited.  The  issue  promises  to  be 
interesting  and  useful. 


We  are  glad  to  see  cyclists  are  taking  up  the 
subjedl  of  photography  in  an  adtive  manner,  for 
they  have  unquestionable  facilities  for  seeing 
nature  in  her  varied  moods,  and  no  excuses  can 
now  be  raised  against  photography  on  the  score 
of  cumbersome  apparatus.  Although  cycling  is 
such  excellent  exercise,  it  is  purely  a  waste  of 
time  to  go  scorching  over  the  country  with  no 
eyes  save  for  the  condition  of  the  road  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  front  wheel,  and  it  is  therefore 
pleasing  to  find  that  some  cyclists  are  deriving 
intelledtual  advantage  from  their  pursuit  by 
carrying  a  camera  from  place  to  place.  Cycling, 
a  first-rate  weekly,  recently  offered  a  prize  for 
the  best  set  of  photographs,  which  was  ulti¬ 


mately  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Hartley,  of 
Nottingham.  One  of  his  prints  is  reproduced 
on  page  117. 

* 

*  * 

The  Lantern  Season  is  now  in  full  swing,  and 
many  amateurs  are  hard  at  work  making  slides 
from  the  negatives  taken  during  the  last  few 
months,  and  preparing  for  evening  exhibitions. 
Those  who  are  novices  at  the  process  will  find 
Mr.  Pike’s  book  on  ”  Lantern  Slides,”  published 
in  the  “Popular”  series,  most  useful  and  in- 
strudlive. 

* 

*  * 

The  binding  cases  to  hold  the  first  six  books 
in  the  Popular  Photographic  Series  are  now 
ready,  and  for  our  own  part  we  are  very  pleased 
with  them.  The  little  illus¬ 
tration  here  shows  what 
they  are  like,  and  the  colour 
of  the  cloth  is  pale  blue 
with  gilt  lettering,  making 
them  reasonable  in  price  at 
i/i  post  free.  Bound  in 
this  form  the  six  small 
books  make  one  good  stout 
book,  which  will  look  well 
on  any  library  shelf.  Any 
bookbinder  will  put  the 
cover  on,  but  readers 
residing  at  a  distance  from 
a  town  can  send  the  parts  to  our  publishers,  who 
will  supply  cover  and  bind  complete  for  is.  6d., 
post  free  is.  lojd. 

* 

*  ♦ 

The  English  edition  of  Anthony’s  A7inual  WiW 
be  ready  by  the  time  this  reaches  the  hands  of 
our  readers.  An  advance  copy  is  just  to  hand, 
quite  fresh  and  smelling  delightfully  of  paper 
and  printers’  ink.  The  contents  fully  meet  our 
expectations,  and  we  look  forward  to  several 
quiet  hours  to  be  occupied  in  their  perusal. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best  annual,  both  from  a  pictorial 
and  literary  point  of  view.  We  must  defer  a 
more  lengthy  notice  until  next  month. 

* 

*  * 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  “  Silver  Grey,” 
a  charming  vocal  waltz.  This  is  of  no  interest 
photographically  with  the  exception  that  the 
lyric  is  written  by  our  frequent  contributor, 
Charles  Le  Sueur,  and  the  music  by  T,  L.  De 
Faye.  The  publisher  is  W.  H.  Milne,  Jersey, 
and  it  may  be  obtained  through  any  music  seller 
for  IS.  8d. 

*  * 

S.  L.  Wilton,  of  Longmoor  Villa,  158,  Rom¬ 
ford  Road,  Forest  Gate,  E.,  writes  : — “  Being 
desirous  of  forming  a  kind  of  Lantern  Club  in 
this  neighbourhood  for  the  purpose  of  giving 


lantern  exhibitions  for  the  benefit  of  charitable 
institutions,  etc.,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
any  of  your  readers  who  may  approve  of  same, 
and  would  be  willing  to  join  with  me  in  forming 
such  a  club.” 

* 

*  « 

The  best  things  are  kept  for  the  last.  We 
have  a  pleasant  announcement  to  make.  Com¬ 
mencing  next  month,  two  more  pages  will  be 
permanently  added  to  The  Junior  Photographer, 
making  then  a  total  of  thirty-two,  of  which  about 
sixteen  will  be  devoted  to  articles,  and  sixteen 
to  notes.  With  the  supplement  sheet  in  the 
centre,  the  magazine  will  make  a  nice  thick 
threepennyworth,  such  as  those  who  like  bulk 
for  their  money  will  highly  appreciate.  As  to 
the  standard  of  the  contents,  this  will  be  fully 
maintained,  if  not  elevated.  Is  it  too  much  to 
ask  our  readers  again  to  help  us  by  bringing 
The  Junior  Photographer  under  the  notice  of  their 
friends  ? 


SHORT  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  Creek. — To  remove  silver  stain  from  negative,  soak  in 
Thiocarbamid,  lo grains;  citric  acid,  20  grains;  alum,  30 
grains ;  water,  3  ounces  ;  and  rub  the  marks  with  a  tuft  of 
cotton  wool 

Ruby. — (i)  If  you  place  the  tissue  paper  farther  av/ay 
from  the  negative  you  will  be  more  successful.  Two 
thicknesses  may  be  placed  over  the  dark  corner.  We 
should  say  your  shutter  has  cut  the  corner  off.  (2)  We 
cannot  tell.  (3)  Did  you  enclose  the  fogged  print?  We 
think  not.  as  the  two  prints  are  technically  good  and  show 
no  fog.  Try  a  weak  reducer. 

H.  B.  Bradley. — A  bad  specimen  of  flare  spot.  The 
diaphragm  is  in  a  wrong  position  ;  it  wants  shifting  a  little 
to  or  from  lens,  or  it  may  often  be  prevented  by  unscrew¬ 
ing  the  lens  a  few  threads.  If  you  are  unable  to  remedy 
the  fault,  return  it  to  the  makeis,  as  no  good  lens  should 
produce  it.  Did’nt  you  see  No.  2  Junior  ? 

Lysander. — (i)  See  answer  to  H.  B.  Bradley,  2)  You 
are  quite  right,  we  rarely  hear  of  such  things.  (3)  We 
cannot  return  prints.  Your  print  is  very  good  with  the 
exception  of  the  flare  spot. 

G.  Wolfenden.-— Ferrocyanide  is  meant.  You  mixed 
it  corre(5lly.  Perhaps  your  plate  was  over-exposed  or 
fogged. 

Tootsie. — The  carbon  single  transfer  is  not  at  all 
difficult,  it  is  one  we  should  recommend  you  to  take  up. 
We  hope  to  have  a  book  on  the  subjedl  shortly.  We  use 
Elliott  &  Sons’  tissue  ;  write  to  them,  their  address  is  Park 
Road,  Barnet,  Herts. 

Hydroquinone. — (i)  You  should  print  deeper,  so  as  to 
allow  for  the  reduiStion  in  the  hypo  bath.  (2)  We  do  not 
know  the  camera,  but  should  say  it  was  possible.  (3  and  4) 
We  cannot  say,  you  do  not  give  enough  particulars. 
(5)  The  prints  have  not  been  thoroughly  washed. 

Enquirer. — “Giant”  cement  is  the  best  thing  to  use; 
there  is,  however,  no  satisfaftory  method. 

Crushed  Butterfly.—Ii)  There  is  no  reason  to  do  so. 
Are  you  using  one  of  the  new  Cooke  lenses  ?  {2)  It  is  quite 
possible  ;  some  workers,  indeed,  prefer  it,  but  the  chief 
difficulty  is  to  get  them  oft  the  glass.  If  you  can  do  this 
your  success  will  be  assured.  Both  can  be  used  equally 
well,  (s)  We  cannot  tell.  (4)  It  is  because  they  give  more 
detail.  The  pictures  are  produced  by  the  half-tone  process 
For  full  particulars  get  “  The  Half-Tone  Process,”  by 
Julius  Verfasser,  from  our  publishers. 

Pyro. — The  marks  are  caused  through  insufficient 
fixing.  Keep  the  prints  moving  while  in  the  fixing  bath. 


Eric. — It  is  in  Richard  Penlake’s  book,  “The  Artful 
Amateur,”  post  free  2§d.,  from  our  publishers.  They  are 
sometimes  called  “  Russian.” 

J-  T.  R — We  cannot  answer  you  fully  in  this  column. 
DiretStions  are  enclosed  in  each  packet.  It  is  simple  and 
easy  to  use 

H.  Bailey. — Your  negative  is  at  fau.t.  It  is  impossible 
to  get  a  print  with  good  tones  from  a  bad  negative. 

Herschell. — The  deposit  is  caused,  as  you  say,  by  stale 
plates  There  is  really  very  little  to  choose  between  them, 
we  find  one  make  as  good  as  another. 

Uncle  Tom  wishes  to  know  how  to  photograph,  so  as  to 
come  out  clearly,  a  blue  tattoo  mark  on  a  sunburned  skin. 
He  had  better  use  a  slow  isochromatic  plate  and  a  pale 
yellow  screen,  giving  about  four  times  the  normal  exposure 
under  ordinary  conditions. 

S.  M. — You  can  use  your  pyro-soda  for  developing  snap¬ 
shots  ;  dilute  the  developer  with  twice  the  quantity  of 
water  and  develop  until  dense  enough. 

Hypo. — If  the  creases  are  very  bad  there  is  no  remedy; 
if  slight,  damp  the  parts  and  allow  to  dry  in  a  taut  positi-n. 

Benedetta. — Try  washing  the  prints  before  toning  in 
a  weak  solution  of  washing  soda-  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  prints  to  match  each  other  in  tone,  if  the  nega¬ 
tives  vary  in  quality.  Personally,  we  do  not  care  for  the 
paper  you  are  using. 


/■- 


Do^vn  by  the  Sea  Competition.  Certificate. 

Reuben  Yerbury  Down  by  the  Sea.  Edinburgh. 


Trilby. — (i  It  is  pra(5tically  impossible  to  obtain  a  good 
black  tone  on  P.O  P.  If  you  are  inclined  to  attempt  it,  use 
a  good  plucky  negative,  print  under  green  glass,  and  use  a 
bath  rich  in  gold  or  platinum.  (2)  Yes. 

F.  M. — The  pink  tinge  in  pyro  solution  is  due  to  a  slight 
oxidation,  but  it  does  no  harm. 

W.  E.  S  — The  formula  K.^  Pt  CI4  denotes  potassium 
chloroplatinite. 

R.  S. — The  following  acid  fixing  bath  is  excellent  for 
plates  and  papers : — Citric  acid,  ^  oz. ;  sulphite  of  soda, 
2  ozs. ;  water,  ^  pint.  Dissolve  and  add  to  i  quart  of  hypo 
solution,  I  in  4. 

W.  H.  H. — The  markings  on  negative  are  caused  by 
insufficient  washing  before  placing  in  the  alum  bath. 
When  an  alkaline  developer  is  used  the  plate  should  be 
well  washed  after  it,  if  not,  alum  will  be  precipitated  on  the 
film  Nothing  will  remove  the  marks. 

J.  W.  Pearson. — By  far  the  best  way  to  store  negatives 
is  in  grooved  boxes,  although  this  takes  up  considerable 
space.^  Negative  bags  are  more  compaft  and  most 
efficacious  providing  the  title  of  the  plate  is  marked  on  the 
outside. 
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W.  M.  D. — It  was  out  of  ocus,  though.  We  hope  to  go 
on  improving,  month  by  month. 

R.  A.  Eden. — Yes,  the  photographs  were  reduced  from 
various  sizes.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  indeed 
for  your  kindly  help,  which  we  trust  you  will  continue  to 
extend  to  us.  No,  we  fear  we  could  not  possibly  bring  out 
the  Jimior  once  a  week. 

E.  M.  PoppLETON. — Thanks,  we  may  make  use  of  it  at 
some  time. 

A.  A.  D.— You  could  make  a  very  artistic  pi(5fure  from 
your  photograph  with  a  little  care.  Cut  half  an  inch  off  the 
top  and  half  an  inch  oft  the  bottom  of  the  print.  It  would 
look  well  enlarged  to  12x10 — that  is,  if  you  are  not  a 
devotee  to  sharpness. 

A.  G.  Gough. — We  are  happy  to  hear  that  you  enjoy  the 
Field  Days  so  much,  and  that  you  consider  the  magazine 
improving.  Thanks  for  your  long  letter. 

F.  H.  Firth. — You  are  doing  us  a  real  favour  by  letting 
your  friends  see  the  Junior. 

R.  Stockdale. — We  trust  we  shall,  as  you  say,  get  your 
summer’s  work  in  instalments.  We  are  always  happy  to 
consider  any  articles  which  our  readers  care  to  submit. 

B.  H.— If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed,  try  again.  This  is  a 
good  motto  for  a  junior. 

Hope. — They  ought  to  appear  in  this  issue.  Prints  are 
always  a  month  late. 

David  Morgan  — Thanks  for  your  kind  wishes.  We 
may  have  an  article  on  the  subject  you  name  at  a  future 
date 

J.  O. — We  are  much  obliged  for  the  suggestion. 

H  Reeves. — We  are  going  to  arrange  a  number  of  com¬ 
petitions  which  will  be  announced  in  the  Cliristmas  issue. 
You  must  complete. 

F.  0.  Tansley. — Hydroquinone  developer  is  so  well 
known  that  we  fear  to  describe  its  properties  in  detail 
would  be  stale  reading  to  most  of  our  subscribers.  The 
plate  makers  publish  excellent  formulas,  which  should  give 
you  all  the  information  you  require. 

A.  H.  Almond. — Yes,  be  sure  you  send. 

Chuckey — (i)  The  negative  has  been  over-exposed. 
By  the  wrinkled  “film”  on  the  old  gentleman’s  face  do 
yon  mean  his  skin  ?  If  so,  we  cari  give  you  no  information 
as  to  its  cause  without  seeing  his  certificate  of  birth.  The 
'■  wrinkles  ”  are  by  no  means  so  marked  as  to  prove  an 
eyesore,  and  therefore  why  bother  ?  (2)  The  coupon  you 
will  find  in  this  number.  13)  We  should  think  the  place 
you  nanje  would  be  as  suitable  as  any.  (4)  Not  more  than 
two  or  three  seconds  at  the  utmost.  Over-exposure  is 
generally  the  chief  fault  in  amateurs’  lantern  slides. 
(5)  You  ought  to  get  the  Junior  on  the  17th  at  the  latest. 

F.  S.  S. — The  coupon  appears  in  this  issue. 

Note  Bene. — Yes,  the  plate-glass  has  to  be  re-waxed 
every  time.  You  did’nt  send  a  coupon,  Nota  Bene. 

Fred  Froom. — If  anything  we  prefer  No.  2.  But  there 
are  several  other  makes  obtainable  here  which  we  like 
better  than  either  of  them.  Glad  to  hear  from  a  subscriber 
so  far  awa  . 

Nondescript. — It  is  certainly  superior.  It  is  made  of 
Jena  glass.  Cannot  answer  your  last  question  without 
going  into  the  question  deeply,  which  would  take  up  too 
much  space. 

Gorsaf.— An  article  on  “  Accessories  ”  is  in  type,  and 
will  appear  very  soon. 

E.  R.  H. — (i)  The  paper  was  collodio  chloride,  and  the 
soaking  was  to  prevent  the  film  cracking.  This  should  be 
done  diretffly  after  the  print  is  taken  out  of  the  frame. 
(2)  Nos  93  and  94  in  the  Junior  Salon  were  big  enough  for 
you  to  see,  surely.  They  represented  a  little  boy  reading 
a  newspaper  in  a  large  chair.  You  have  discovered  a 
mare’s  nest. 

T.  W.  D. — Ready  sensitized  paper  that  will  keep  can  be 
obtained  from  The  Albion  Albumenizing  Co.,  96,  Bath 
Street,  Glasgow. 

P.  A.  Greet. — Thank  you  very  much. 

We  thank  the  following  for  their  kind  letters: — Messrs. 
H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass6,  A.  W.  Cooper,  H.  R.  Jones,  A.  R.  Paul, 
J.  Hardy,  A.  Knight,  A.  Holland,  L.  C.  West,  E.  S.  Moore, 
L.  Burne,  L.C.  Davies. 


THE  POPULAR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERIES. 

In  the  comparatively  limited  space  at  our  disposal  in 
The  Junior  Photographer,  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
the  many  branches,  processes,  and  applications  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  To  treat  all  the  subjeffs  which  may  be  classified 
under  the  head  of  photography  would  involve  the  issue  of 
a  small  encyclopaedia  every  month,  instead  of  a  modest 
threepenny  magazine.  To  get  over  the  difficulty  which 
this  limitation  imposes,  we  are  issuing  at  frequent  intervals 
a  series  of  sixpenny  handbooks,  treating  of  the  various 
branches  and  applications  of  photography  in  a  thoroughly 
popular  manner.  The  books  are  neatly  got  up,  fully 
illustrated  when  necessary,  and  supply  a  need  long  felt  for 
cheap  literature  on  photography  suited  to  the  purses  and 
requirements  of  amateur  photographers. 

The  following  have  already  been  issued  : — 

No.  I.  Snap-Shot  Photography;  or  the  Pleasures 
AND  Advantages  of  Hand-Camera  Work. — By  Martin 
J.  Harding.  With  20  illustrations  in  half-tone  from  the 
author’s  photographs.  (Second  edition). 

No.  2.  The  Dark-Room  and  its  Equipment.— By 
H.  J.  L.  f.  Masse.  Principal  contents  :  Fitting  up  a  Dark- 
Room — Lighting:  Day,  Oil,  Gas,  Ele(5tric— Developing 
Table  —  Water  Supply  —  Ventilation  —  Chemicals  and 
Bottles  required — Solutions — Apparatus,  etc. — Storing  of 
Plates  and  Films — Weights  and  Measures. 

No.  3.  Lantern  Slides:  Their  Production  and 
Use. — By  J.  Pike.  Contents:  Introdudfory— A  Considera¬ 
tion  of  Negatives — Printing  by  Con'acft — Printing  by 
Redudfion — Printing  by  the  Carbon  Process — Clouds— 
Exposure  and  Development:  Formulas — Toning  and 
’  Intensification — Mounting  and  Finishing — Conclusion. 

No.  4.  Developers:  Their  Use  and  Abuse. — By 
Richard  Penlake.  Contents :  Theory  of  Development- 
Treatment  of  the  Plate — Pyro-Ammonia — Pyro-Soda — 
Pyro-Potash — Hydroquinone — Ferrous  Oxalate — Amidol — 
Eikonogen — Metol — (jlycin — Rodinal — Failures  and  How 
toAvo’dThem — Various  Formulas  -  Weights and  Measures 
Prices  of  Chemicals.  (Second  edition.) 

No.  5.  The  Camera  and  its  Appurtenances. — By 
H.  J.  L.  J.  Masse.  Principal  contents :  Cameras — 
Changing  Bags,  etc. — Cycling  and  Photography — Dark 
Slides — Diaphragms — Exposure  Tables — Focussing,  Aids 
to— Hand-Cameras — Lenses :  Spedfacle,  Care  of,  and 
Substitutes  for- Levels — Necessaries — Pinhole  Work — 
Recipes — Roil  Holders  and  Slides — Shutters — Toning — 
Tripods — View  Finders  and  Mettrs,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  6.  The  A  B  C  of  Retouching.  —  By  Andrew 
Young.  With  examples  of  both  portrait  and  landscape 
retouching,  and  a  guide  to  the  anatomy  of  expression. 
Principal  contents  :  Charadter  of  the  Sun-drawn  Image — 
Methods  of  Corre<5fion — Preliminary  Examination  of  the 
Film — Removal  of  Accidental  Flaws — How  to  Apply  the 
Work— Retouching  the  Head  and  Bust — Facial  Anatomy — 
Landscape — Retouching  the  Print. 

The  following  are  in  adfive  preparation  : — 

No.  7.  Photography  and  Architecture. — By  E. 
McDowell  Cosgrave,  M.D.  With  many  illustrations  from 
the  author’s  photographs. 

No.  8.  Indoor  Photography,  and  Flash-light 
Studies  of  Child  Subjects. — By  Bertha  M.  Lothrop. 
With  over  20  half-tone  illustrations. 

No.  9.  The  Elements  of  Stereoscopic  Photo¬ 
graphy. — By  C.  F.  Seymour  Rothwell,  F,C.S. 

Many  others  to  follow. 
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THE  HELPING  HAND. 

No.  10. 

MR.  C.  F.  INSTON’s  IDEAS. 

How  much  it  is  possible  to  learn  from  the  experiences 
of  others  most  of  us  are  able  to  testify,  If  only  I  had 
known,  what  mistakes  might  have  been  avoided,”  is  an 
every-day  remark.  It  is  with  the  object  of  profiting  by 
their  experiences  that  we  have  asked  several  amateur 
photographers  who  have  reached  a  few  steps  above  us  in 
the  ladder  of  progress  to  give  the  assistance  of  their  wider 
outlook  to  their  brothers  below.  That  the  advice  may  be 
put  into  explicit  form,  the  request  took  the  form  of  seven 
questions.  One  set  of  replies  is  published  each  month,  and 
a  piciture  from  the  camera  of  the  respondent. 

How  long  have  you  been  an  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher,  and  what  led  you  to  take  up  the 
subjedi  ? 

For  some  years  I  had  a  friend  who 
practised  the  art  of  photography,  and 
who  continually  showed  me  many  prints 
of  his  best  “  bits,”  and  this  with  my 
love  for  landscape  and  seascape  pidtures, 
at  length  fired  me  with  a  desire  to 
emulate  my  friend  ;  so  finally,  about  2'1- 
years  ago,  I  could  no  longer  resist  the 
temptation  to  become  the  possessor  of 
a  camera,  a  stand  camera  of  course. 

What  helped  you  most  in  getting  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  photography  ? 

My  greatest  help  in  getting  a 
knowledge  of  photography  came  from 
frequent  chats  with  several  photographic 
acquaintances,  showing  them  my  prints 
— good,  bad,  and  indifferent ;  hearing 
them  express  their  opinion  as  to  the 


causes  of  my  failures — and  using  the 
information  tWs  gained  to  good  purpose. 
I  also  derived  great  help  from  some  old 
numbers  of  The  Practical  Photographer 
which  I  found  upon  an  old  bookstall, 
but  still,  as  I  said  before,  my  greatest 
help  was  conversation  with  others  who 
knew  more  than  myself,  and  always 
being  ready  to  adt  upon  their  suggestions 
and  profit  by  the  advice  given  me. 

What  were  the  greatest  mistakes  you  made 
before  you  achieved  proficiency  ? 

The  greatest  mistake  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  was  ow«y-exposure,  which  I 
did  not  then  know  how  to  redtify  by 
development.  Another  mistake  I  fre¬ 
quently  fell  into  was  to  make  my 
negative  too  dense.  Having  once  found 
out  how  thin  a  negative  one  may  work 
with,  I  nov/  take  care  to  avoid  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  too  much  density, 
rather  aiming  for  soft  thin  negatives. 

What  do  you  consider  the  best  uses  or 
application  of  photography  ? 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  what  are 
the  best  uses  or  applications  of  photo¬ 
graphy  owing  to  its  almost  universal 
application.  All  good  photographs  are 
really  useful  v/hatever  be  their  nature, 
but  possibly  the  best  and  most  useful  is 
when  illustrating  travels  and  when  its 
aid  is  applied  to  scientific  research. 
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Where,  in  your  opinion,  do  most  amateurs 
fail  ? 

Many  amateurs  fail  from  a  lack  of  the 
faculty  of  seizing  upon  the  features  and 
incidents  that  go  to  make  up  a  pi(5ture. 
Secondly:  From  mistakes  in  exposures, 
inability  to  judge  the  value  or  power  of 
light.  Thirdly  :  From  continually 

changing  their  brand  of  plates  and  make 
of  developer,  and  (fourth)  in  many  cases 
from  always  having  the  idea  that  they 
have  already  reached  perfecflion,  there¬ 
fore,  nothing  more  to  learn.  If  we 
amateurs  could  always  have  a  feeling  of 
dissatisfacftion  with  every  print  or  nega¬ 
tive  we  made,  and  a  determination  to  do 
better  next  time,  I  think  there  would  be 
less  wasted  plates  and  paper. 

Describe  your  method  of  preparing  to  take, 
and  taking  a  picture  ?  What  are  the  main 
points  to  which  you  give  your  attention  ? 

Before  starting  for  an  outing  I  care¬ 
fully  dust  my  dark  slides  and  load  up. 
Arriving  at  the  place  at  which  I  propose 
to  work  I  “  prowl”  around  and  prospecft, 
looking  at  the  picfture  from  all  points  until 
at  last  I  am  satisfied  ;  then  I  see  that  my 
camera  is  firmly  fixed  and  level.  I  then 
quickly  calculate  and  decide  what  ex¬ 
posure  is  necessary  ;  look  for  something 
in  the  way  of  incident  to  break  up  the 
foreground  ;  expose,  and  make  a  record 
of  time,  light,  exposure,  and  stop.  My 
principal  work  while  in  Liverpool  is 
done  with  a  hand-camera,  about  the 
river  and  docks.  My  main  point  then  is 
firstly,  to  get  in  some  clouds,  knowing 
full  well  their  value  in  the  formation  of 
a  pidlure  ;  and  secondly,  to  see  that 
some  incident  is  introduced  in  the  way 
of  a  fishing  smack,  barge  or  smoky 
steamer,  etc. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  future  of  photo¬ 
graphy  ? 

That  photography  has  a  great  and 
useful  future  before  it  no  one  can  doubt, 
when  one  takes  up,  say  a  ten  years'  old 
copy  of  some  illustrated  magazine,  and 
contrasts  the  woodcut  illustrations 


therein  with  some  of  the  magnificent 
photographic  process  blocks  contained  in 
the  periodicals  of  to-day,  one  cannot  fail 
to  be  astonished  and  amazed  at  the 
gigantic  strides  that  pidforial  art  has 
made  by  the  aid  of  photography  ;  and 
who,  being  able  to  notice  this,  can  have 
any  doubt  whatsoever  but  that  in  the 
future  photography,  aided  by  new  dis¬ 
coveries,  will  continue  to  make  strides 
towards  greater  perfecftion,  in  the  reaching 
of  which  I  have  no  doubt  many 
amateurs  will  lend  a  “  helping  hand.” 

C.  F.  Inston. 


OUR  FIELD  DAY. 


No.  5. 


Dramatis  Persona. 

An  Editor,  carrying  a  half  plate 
Stand  Camera. 

Two  Sub-editors,  armed  with  a 
Hand  Camera  and  a  half 
plate  ordinary  respedfively. 
An  Amateur  Model. 

Of  Field  Day  the  Second  fame. 
The  scene  is  near  Greenley  :  a  Yorkshire  Manufatfluring 
Village. 

Time. — The  Present. 


Matthew  Surface. 


Peter  Eland. 
Richard  Penlake. 


Miss  Mary 
ZiLLAH. 


REENLEY  for  the  last  time 
this  photographic  season  !  A 
misty,  chilly  day  towards  the 
end  of  Ocitober,  with  now  and 
then  a  straggling  gleam  of  watery  sun¬ 
shine  smiling  wanly  across  the  land¬ 
scape.  The  smell  of  dead  leaves  was  in 
the  air,  dead  leaves  carpeted  the  lanes 
and  dead  leaves  softly  showered  from  the 
branches  as  if  the  trees  were  weeping 
over  the  departed  summer.  The  grass 
was  wet  with  heavy  mist,  and  a  fine, 
almost  imperceptible  rain  descended  at 
intervals,  making  our  apparatus  clammy 
and  damp.  But  what  of  this  ?  The 
readers  of  The  Junior  would  expecft  the 
Field  Day,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
staff  not  to  let  them  expecT  in  vain.  We 
had  made  a  resolution  when  we  started 
upon  our  last  Field  Day  to  strike  out 
what  would  be  to  us  a  new  line,  namely. 
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landscape  with  subordinate  figures.  We 
had  made  the  resolution  in  all  good 
faith,  intending  to  stick  to  it  to  the  letter, 
but  unfortunately,  such  capital  models 
had  turned  up  that  it  had  been  van¬ 
quished.  As  a  matter  of  facft  also, 
Greenley  did  not  offer  us  any  striking 
material  for  such  scenes,  being  too  well- 
wooded  and  not  “  open  ”  enough. 
Pidtures  without  figures,  we  remembered 
were  best  produced  in  flat  or  moorland 
places,  where  only  a  few  trees  grew  and 
where  the  horizon  was  a  great  distance 
away.  We  knew  that  a  few  broken 
rocks  and  a  few  stunted  pines  appeared 
artistically  far  more  effedtive  than 
thickly  verdured  pastures  and  fully 
leaved  oaks.  Of  course,  in  some 
instances  we  had  seen  beautiful  pictures 
taken  in  all  the  glory  of  summer  in  the 
midst  of  rural  England  which  left  nothing 
to  be  desired,  but  such  pidtures  were 
rare,  and  we  surmised  that  the  former 
class  were  much  easier  to  manage,  and 
the  materials  used  in  their  produdtion 
far  commoner.  Therefore  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  leave  landscape  pure  and 
simple  alone  until  we  could  visit  Ravens- 
cliffe,  a  place  nearer  town  and  con¬ 
sequently  in  a  less  flourishing  condition, 
and  to  finish  our  Greenley  survey  with 
more  figure  studies. 

We  took  two  models,  Mary,  a  young 
lady,  and  the  girl  Zillah  who  accom¬ 
panied  us  on  our  second  outing.  Mary 
provided  herself  with  a  loose  print  dress, 
apron,  and  sun  bonnet,  while  Zillah 
simply  wore  her  everyday  school 
costume.  It  was  the  intention  to  group 
the  two  together,  but  how  was  not 
decided,  although  we  had  several  notions 
in  embryo.  For  instance,  if  we  arrived 
at  the  old  farm  before  the  light  failed  we 
intended  to  produce  a  “haunted  house  ” 
pidture.  The  spot  we  should  have 
chosen  would  have  been  almost  identical 
with  Surface’s  “Vista”  pidture  of  last 
month,  although  perhaps  a  little  nearer 
the  building  itself.  Mary  would  have 


been  placed  in  a  hurrying  position,  a 
basket  over  her  left  arm  and  Zillah 
holding  her  right  hand.  Both  were  to 
have  looked  back  fearsomely  over  their 
left  shoulders  at  the  uncanny  gable,  and 
a  sunset  sky  printed  in,  would  have 
given  the  whole  a  weird  effedl.  Then 
we  recolledted  that  down  a  bye-path  we 
had  seen  a  sort  of  dilapidated  sluice 
which  turned  the  water  from  the  stream 
we  had  so  often  photographed  into  a  sort 
of  small  lake  or  dam.  Here  we  should 
doubtless  be  able  to  produce  pidtures  of 
the  “  lock- 
keeper’s 
daughter ” 
type,  and 
other  subjedts 
would  doubt¬ 
less  suggest 
the  m  s  e  1 V  e  s 
spontaneous¬ 
ly. 

Hitherto 
the  trio  had 
worked  to¬ 
gether,  but 
this  time  the 
partnership 
was  not  so 
close,  as  each 
member  made 
divers  little 
offshoots  in 
order  to  ex¬ 
plore  those 
portions  which  particularly  struck  him, 
exposing  and  joining  the  “  main  body  ” 
at  intervals.  “  Blackberrying  ”  was  the 
result  of  one  of  these  short  trips  from 
the  beaten  path.  There  were  no  berries 
to  be  sure,  but  that  didn’t  matter,  the 
bush  was  there  and  the  model  was  there, 
and  that  was  all  that  was  required. 
The  photograph  is  certainly  very  pretty 
and  when  enlarged  it  looks  well.  It  so 
happened  that  the  pose  of  the  head 
exa(ffly  suited  the  features  of  the  model, 
and  no  one  would  believe  that  this  was 
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the  same  little  girl  who  so  twisted  her 
face  in  the  “  Good  Failure  ”  of  our  second 
Field  Day. 

riie  exposure  was  roughly  about  two 
seconds  with //i  I,  the  camera  being  on 
a  light  tripod. 

“  Give  me  your  answer,  do,"  was  a 
notion  of  Penlake’s.  He  saw  the  stile, 
and  immediately  thought  what  an 


“(Tive  me  yoiu*  answer,  do!  Riclinrl  Penlake. 

admirable  setting  it  would  make  for  a 
lovers’  piGure.  There  was  a  suitable 
maiden,  but  alas  no  man,  for  Eland  and 
Surface  were  some  way  in  front. 
Necessity,  however,  is  the  mother  of 
invention  and  Penlake  was  not  to  be 
beaten  even  if  he  had  to  aG  as  his  own 
model.  He  focussed  the  spot  there¬ 


fore,  arranged  Mary  in  a  suitable 
position,  took  off  his  jacket,  tied  his 
handkerchief  round  his  neck,  pulled  his 
cap  over  his  eyes  and  stood  disclosed  as 
an  ideal  countryman.  The  exposure 
was  a  trifle  over  two  seconds  and — “  but 
how  did  he  manage  ?”  some  of  our 
readers  will  exclaim,  “  did  he  use  a 
string  or  something.”  No,  a  deal 
simpler  than  that,  he  got  Zillah  to  work 
the  pneumatic  release  which  she  did 
nervously,  consequently  under-exposing 
the  plate. 

The  next  exposure  was  made  on  “  The 
Letter,”  by  Surface.  The  young 
lady  is  supposed  to  have  come  down 
to  the  stream  to  read  the  missive 
in  peace  and  quietness.  She  occupies 
a  good  position,  is  well  posed,  and 
well  lighted,  and  the  scenery  around 
her  is  eminently  suitable.  The  whole 
-  is  unfortunately  spoilt  by  the  blouse, 
which  gives  her  the  appearance  of 
being  hump-backed.  This  garment, 
which  was  of  country  cut,  was  worn 
over  her  ordinary  jacket,  and  this, 
combined  with  its  bunchy  shape, 
produced  the  unpleasant  result  so 
noticeable.  This  kind  of  thing  is 
what  photographers  have  particularly 
to  guard  against.  Everything  may 
be  satisfaGory,  position,  surround¬ 
ings,  motif,  and  yet  some  wretched 
bit  of  apparel  will  be  blown  about 
or  stick  out  in  a  most  unsightly 
manner  and  spoil  the  whole.  A 
badly  fitting  dress  is  not  so  much 
noticed  when  the  figure  which  wears 
it  is  full  of  litheness  and  grace,  but 
the  defeG  appears  with  startling 
distinGness  when  transferred  to  the 
sensitive  plate. 

From  the  stream  it  was  not  a  stone’s 
throw  to  the  sluice,  and  thither  Penlake 
wended  his  way  and  made  the  two 
piGures  following.  It  was  his  original 
intention  to  make  two-figure  subjeGs 
here,  but  when  the  time  aGually  came 
for  aGion,  he  could  not  find  any  suitable 
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and  original  idea  to  realise.  He  felt  the 
difficulty  of  arranging  two  persons  suit¬ 
ably  so  that  they  might  not  only  har¬ 
monise  with  the  background  but  also 
tell  some  definite  story.  In  the  words 
of  the  oft  quoted  song  he  could 
have  been  happy  with  either  “  were 
t’other  dear  charmer  away.”  As  it  was 
he  had  too  many  “  suitable  models,” 
each  of  which  would  have  made  a 
pidture  singly,  while  together  they 
proved  rather  a  distradtion  than  a  help. 
If  he  had  had  time  to  consider  he  would 
doubtless  have  evolved  something,  but 
really  good  pidlures  require  a  great  deal 
of  thinking  out  and  cannot  be  made  to 
order  in  a  moment.  He  regretted  that 
he  had  not  kept  a  book  wherein  to  jot 
down  beforehand,  subjedts  which 
occurred  to  him  at  odd  times  as  subjedts 
frequently  do.  Such  notes,  roughly 
classified  into  divisions  as  two-figure 
subjedts,  single-figure  subjedts,  subjedts 
requiring  interior  backgrounds,  exterior 
ditto,  streams,  stiles,  etc.,  would  be  of 


incalculable  use,  and  he  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  coming  season 
to  start  such  a  register  for 
Field  Day  use.  The  book, 
however,  was  at  the 
present  moment  un¬ 
realised  and  there¬ 
fore  unable  to  render 
assistance,  and  so  he 
decided  upon  a 
composition  with  a 
single  figure  in  it  and 
a  good  purpose 
rather  than  a  more 
ambitious  and  per¬ 
haps  not  as  original 
study  with  two 
models,  and  another 
“letter”  pidlure  was 
the  result.  The 
pose  is  easy  and  the 
girl  '  just  about  the 
right  size  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  sur¬ 
roundings,  but  the  lighting  is  extremely 
flat,  due  to  the  wretched  day,  and 
another  fault  lies  in  the  facfl  that  the 
print  frock  was  too  short,  the  everyday 
skirt  showing  underneath  it.  The 
photograph  gives  a  good  notion  of  the 
correct  proportion  figures  should  bear  to 
their  surroundings  in  genre  studies.  The 
second  picture,  “  The  Lock-keeper’s 
Daughter,”  is  an  example  of  a  wasted 
plate,  or  otherwise  “  great  cry  and  little 
wool.”  Why  was  ail  that  blank  space 
included  on  the  right  ?  Itcontainsnothing 
of  interest  and  hampers  the  composition. 
The  plate  should  have  been  the  other 
way  up,  for  the  pidlure  lay  in  the  space 
marked  out. 

The  last  exposure  was  made  by  Surface 
and  is  yet  another  failure,  due  to  the 
inappropriate  costume  and  attitude  of 
of  the  figure.  The  scene  in  front  of  the 
camera  was  pretty  and  composed  well, 
and  the  model  was  fairly  corredlly 
placed,  but  what  she  is  doing  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  understand.  Why  should  an 
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elderly  woman  (for  that  unfortunate 
blouse  makes  her  look  like  a  decrepit 
pauper)  be  gazing  into  the  stream  ? 
Surely  she  was  too  old  to  take  interest 
in  fishes  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
Surface’s  original  idea  no  doubt  was  to 
make  a  picffure  of  a  young  lady  admiring 
her  face  and  figure  in  nature’s  mirror, 
and  if  the  lady  had  worn  her  everyday 
clothes  the  thing  would  doubless  have 


Field  Days.  The  rain  which  up  to  now 
had  descended  in  a  mild  drizzle  at 
irregular  intervals  began  to  come  down 
in  real  earnest,  while  the  mists  rose  up 
from  the  earth  in  chilling  clouds.  There 
was  no  break  overhead,  no  sign  of  any 
cessation,  nothing  but  dampness  and 
discomfort,  and  we  hastily  packed  up 
our  kits  and  beat  a  hurried  retreat  in  the 
direction  of  the  station  through  the 
muddy  leaf-strewn  lanes.  Very  shortly 
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we  were  in  the  train  speeding  town- 
wards,  while  Greenley,  grey  and  dis¬ 
consolate,  grew  dim  in  the  distance. 

“  Good-bye  to  Greenley  for  some 
months  to  come,”  said  Eland,  poetically. 
“  We  are  like  the  swallows,  off  to  fresh 
fields  till  the  spring  has  brought  the  trees 
to  life  again.” 

“Nay!  we  may  come  back  earlier,” 
remarked  Surface,  “Greenley  under 


been  all  right,  but  the  Grannie  bonnet 
and  ill-fitting  costume  has  ruined  the 
whole.  It  would  have  been  far  better  to 
have  posed  Mary  as  an  aged  crone 
picking  up  sticks,  for  then  the  result 
would  have  been  much  superior. 

And  now  we  met  with  the  first  piece 
of  real  ill  luck  in  the  matter  of  weather 
we  experienced  during  our  first  series  of 
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three  inches  of  snow  would  be  most 
picfturesque.” 

“But  most  unpleasant,”  returned 
Penlake. 

And  so  the  first  series  of  Field  Days 
ended. 

See  the  special  announcement  re  Field  Days  in  the 
Editor’s  Corner. 

ALPINE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  Mrs.  Main, 

Author  of  '*  Snow-Photography,”  etc. 

T  is  with  some  misgivings  that 
I  approach  the  subjeft  indi¬ 
cated  by  my  title.  Photography 
on  the  mountains  has  various 
aspetfls.  Either  photography,  pure  and 
simple,  is  the  motive  for  which  a  man 
climbs,  or  else  the  scrambling  itself  is 
his  first  objedl,  and  the 
wish  to  obtain  a  special 
souvenir  of  his  ascent 
which  induces  him  to  carry 
a  camera  up  with  him  is 
but  a  secondary  considera¬ 
tion. 

Now  it  is  at  once  evident 
that  these  two  classes  of 
persons  will  aim  at  a  very 
different  sort  of  result. 

The  objedt  of  the  first 
will  be  to  obtain  beautiful 
pidtures.  He  will  not  care 
to  climb  on  days  which 
give  little  prospedl  of  his 
getting  tolerably  clear 
views.  He  will  trudge  up 
weary  snowslopes  and  dull 
tracks  in  order  to  bring 
back  some  negatives  of 
pidtorial  worth.  He  will 
charter  a  couple  of  porters  to  carry  the 
large  camera  with  which  alone  the  very 
best  results  are  obtainable.  He  will  work 
with  glass,  as  giving  uniformly  better 


negatives  than  films,  and  that  it  is 
heavier  and  breakable  will  not  weigh 
with  him  a  jot.  All  this  is  fatal  to  the 
pursuit  of  climbing  for  climbing’s  sake. 
The  climber,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
choosing  a  camera,  thinks  first  of  how 
light  he  can  get  it.  Secondly,  he 
eschews  a  tripod,  for  such  things  are  an 
abomination  on  difficult  rocks,  besides 
requiring  extra  time  for  their  adjustment 
whenever  he  wants  to  make  an  ex¬ 
posure.  The  camera  must  be  of  a  con¬ 
venient  shape  for  carrying,  as  unless  he 
takes  a  porter  (which  he  will  not  do,  as 
every  extra  man  on  the  rope  means 
delay)  or  gives  it  to  one  of  his  guides 
(thereby  probably  having  it  purposely 
forgotten  or  allowed  to  slip  down  a 
precipice)  he  will  have  to  carry  it 
himself. 

It  will  thus  be  clear  that  in  dealing 
with  Alpine  photography,  we  must  con¬ 
sider  quite  separately  its  two  aspedls. 


The  first  requires  I  think  only  a  few 
words.  The  camera  should  be  strong 
and  the  tripod  very  steady,  with  legs 
which  can  be  separately  altered  in  height 
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to  suit  the  in¬ 
equalities  of 
the  ground. 
The  focus¬ 
sing  clotli 
should  be  of 
velvet  and 
rather  heavy, 
as  it  will  be 
thus  more 
m  a  n  a  g  e  - 
able  in  a 
high  wind. 
The  plates 
should  be  slow,  and  several  lenses 
should  be  carried  and  usually  worked 
with  a  small  aperture.  The  slides 
should  be  thoroughly  light-tight  in  view 
of  the  exceptionally  strong  light  they 
will  have  to  resist. 

The  case  should  be  of  leather  and  the 
slides  and  camera,  if  larger  than  8x  lo, 
should  pack  separately  in  two  cases  as 
two  porters  will  be  required  for  ascents 
of  any  length.  This  brings  me  .  to  the 
question  of  what  sized  camera  to  use.  I 
myself  when  working  in  this  way  have 
had  an  8xio,  and  consider  it  a  good 
and  effective  size,  but  I  think  that  if 
you  have  anything  larger  it  may  just  as 
well  be  much  larger,  otherwise  it  will  be 
too  heavy  for  one  and  too  small  a  load 
for  two.  In  snow  photography,  it  is  a 
golden  rule  to  expose  for  the  lights,  not 
for  the  shadows,  the  shadows  must  be 
lost  in  the  glitter  of  the  dazzling  sun-lit 
snow.  Further,  never  attempt  to  take 
a  snow-scene  without  at  least  some  sun, 
and  in  developing,  develop  the  plate 
fully.  These  remarks  apply  equally  to 
time  and  rapid  exposures. 

There  are  many  minor  points  which 
in  a  short  and  light  paper  of  this  kind  I 
cannot  go  into,  so  I  will  now  briefly  tell 
you  how  I  have  managed  when  placing 
photography  second  to  mountaineering. 
A  Shew’s  I-  plate  camera — preferably 
their  Xit  No.  3  with  Goerz  lens — is  the 
lightest  and  most  compaiT  machine  of 


the  size  I  know.  It  can  be  carried  all 
day  without  entailing  any  extra  fatigue, 
and  gives  picTures  whose  sharpness 
allows  of  considerable  enlargement  as  the 
rapidity  of  the  lens  enables  the  photo¬ 
grapher  to  work  it  with  an  extremely 
small  aperture.  It  can  be  ready  for 
work  in  a  few  seconds  and  requires  no 
tripod,  the  exposures  being  made  by 
means  of  a  shutter.  Edwards’  slides 
are  light  and  handy  to  use  with  this 
camera,  but  I  have  not  found  them 
satisfactory,  as  after  knocking  about, 
four  out  of  my  six  invariably  allowed  the 
plates  they  contained  to  be  badly  fogged, 
and  this  in  spite  of  being  always  care¬ 
fully  covered  up  when  the  sun  was 
shining.  In  climbing,  plates  and  camera 
must  get,  and  be  able  to  resist,  hard 
usage,  but  on  no  account  attempt  to 
carry  slides  in  your  pocket,  they  will 
probably  be  in  a  crumpled  and  depressed 
condition  when  wanted,  hardly  to  be 
recognised  from  the  prunes,  bootlaces, 
and  other  trifles  contained  in  the  same 
receptacle.  It  is  therefore  wiser 
to  have  wooden  slides  or  an  East¬ 
man  roll  holder  ;  personally  I  prefer  to 
work  with  glass  as  when  using  a  J  plate 
camera  the  difference  in  weight  between 
glass  and  Aims  is  not  of  importance,  and  on 
the  whole  I  get  better  results  with  plates. 
For  hand-camera  work  on  the  mountains, 
I  use  Lumiere’s  extra  rapid  plates  ;  for 
large  work  with  time  exposures  on  snow, 
I  prefer  Wratten  and 
Wainwright’s  “ord¬ 
inary.” 

There 


b  e 
done 
by  those 
who  carry  and 
can  use  hand- 
cameras  when 

I  cannot 
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help  thinking  that  if  a  climber  at 
work  could  be  shown  in  a  kinetoscope,  it 
would  be  eagerly  appreciated  by  those 
who  could  never  hope  to  see  anything 
of  the  sport  itself.  Even  realistic  snap 
shots  of  people  tackling  awkward  bits 
of  rock  or  ice,  if  shown  by  means  of  the 
magic  lantern,  give  a  far  better  idea  to 
the  uninitiated  than  drawings  and  des¬ 
criptions,  and  such  snap  shots  are  rarely 
taken.  They  are  difficult  to  get,  because 
the  presence  of  another  party  just  in 
front  of  that  which  carries  the  camera, 
is  essential,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
such  a  party  is,  from  a  purely  climbing 
point  of  view,  hardly  an  unmixed  good, 
and  has  before  now  meant  something 
like  broken  heads  to  those  who  are  in 
the  line  of  its  stone  disturbing  feet.  A 
discreet  and  friendly  second  party  should 
however  be  taken  advantage  of  when¬ 
ever  possible,  and  then  we  shall  have 
now  and  then  something  which  the  sight 
of  will  “  make  us  hold  on  to  our  arm¬ 
chairs  for  safety.” 

Perhaps  the  very  best  Alpine  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  climber  at  work  was  taken 
by  a  lady,  and  represents  the  late  Mr. 
Mummery  worming  himself  up  the  crack 
on  the  Grepon.  It  is  the  work  of  Miss 
Bristow  and  is  reproduced  in  Mr. 
Mummery’s  recently  published  work. 

The  beautiful  pidlures  of  the  Alps 
and  Caucasus  by  Signor  Vittorio  Sella 
and  the  late  Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin  are  so 
well  known  that  I  merely  mention  them 
in  order  to  point  out  that  a  far  better 
lesson  in  Alpine  photography  can  be 
learnt  by  studying  them  than  by  reading 
any  number  of  articles  on  the  subjedl. 
I  give  a  few  examples  both  of  time  ex¬ 
posures  and  snap  shots  on  the  mountains. 
The  plate  photographs  were  taken 
with  a  hand-camera. 


The  first  exhibition  of  the  (now  Royal) 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  was  held 
during  January  and  February,  1854. 
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T  was  at  that  picnic  that  I  first 
became  smitten  with  a  burning 
desire  to  be  a  photographer, 
and  it  was  the  abominable 
manner  in  which  that  fellow  Johnson 
carried  on  with  Miss  Skinner  which 
brought  matters  to  a  head.  Johnson  is 
a  fool.  I  had  had  in  my  mind  for  many 
months  the  deep  convidtion  that  Johnson 
was  a  fool  and  his  behaviour  at  that 
picnic  convinced  me.  To  see  the  way 
in  which  he  “  clevered  ”  around  with 
that  camera  of  his  was  simply  sickening. 
I  was  surprised  that  a  sensible  girl  like 
Miss  Skinner  should  have  been  caught 
•  by  such  clap-trap.  But  she  was.  To 
observe  the  manner  in  which  she  waited 
on  him  hand  and  foot,  so  to  speak,  made 
my  blood  boil.  She  ran  after  him  for 
all  the  world  like  a  lap-dog,  tugging 
about  heavy  pieces  of  his  tackle  without 
a  groan,  and  I  adtually  heard  her  offer 
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to  “carry  his  legs”  (those  of  his  camera, 
not  his  own,  of  course)  up  inaccessible 
heights.  It  was  this,  then,  as  I  have 
said  before,  which  determined  me  to 
become  a  photographer.  Was  I  to  be 
put  in  the  shade  by  a  messy  amateur  ? 
Certainly  not.  Photography  was  a 
mechanical  art.  I  would  master  it  in  a 
few  hours  and  expose  Johnson.  Miss 
Skinner  should  worship  me. 

Perhaps  I  was  foolish  to  mention  the 
the  facd  that  I  was  going  to  take  up 
photography  as  we  sat  on  the  green 
sward  at  tea,  but  I  was  stung  to  it  by 
Johnson  producing  some  villainous 
prints  of  his  own  manufacture,  which 
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were  admired  on  all  sides.  I  couldn’t 
bear  it,  so  I  remarked  that  I  intended 
to  do  that  kind  of  thing  in  a  week  or 
two.  Weak  mortal  that  I  was!  No 
sooner  had  the  unlucky  words  slipped 
from  my  lips  than  Johnson  metaphori¬ 
cally  embraced  me.  He  stuck  closer  to 
me  than  a  brother,  and  I  could  not 
throw  him  off,  “  I'll  show  you  how,” 
he  said  in  a  patronizing  tone,  “  I  know 
just  the  sort  of  camera  you  want,  and 
I’ll  tell  you  what  other  stuff  you  will 
require.”  I  tried  to  wither  him  with  a 
look,  but  he  refused  to  wither.  He 
would  not  let  me  alone,  and  he  would 


approach  no  subjeCt  save  that  of 
cameras. 

In  a  weak  moment,  a  few  days  later, 
I  allowed  him  to  inveigle  me  into  the 
shop  of  a  dealer,  and  I  bought  a  camera. 
Perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say  that  he 
bought  a  camera,  for  really,  I  was  not 
consulted  at  all  on  the  matter.  He  and 
the  dealer  talked  the  thing  over  as  to 
what  would  be  the  best  for  me,  much 
after  the  fashion  in  which  doCtors  con¬ 
sult  in  the  presence  of  a  patient,  and  the 
similarity  was  further  heightened  by  my 
having  to  pay  for  it  all.  When  we  got 
away,  Johnson  said  he  would  come  up 
that  evening  and  show  me  how  to  work 
the  thing.  Although  I  was  burning  to 
unpack  my  kit  and  start  right  away,  I 
was  not  going  to  express  any  unseemly 
haste,  so  I  said  that  I  should  be  engaged 
for  the  next  week  or  two,  but  that  I 
should  be  glad  if  he  would  look  in  in 
about  two  months  and  we  could  go 
into  the  matter.  I  saw  that  he 
was  disappointed.  He  yearned  to 
use  my  stuff  and  it  was  worth  the 
money  the  things  had  cost  to  see  his 
face  fall. 

Need  I  describe  all  the  initial  diffi¬ 
culties  which  met  me  and  tripped  me  up 
at  every  step.  Is  it  necessary  to  speak 
of  my  disgust  on  finding  the  picture 
upside  down  on  the  focussing  screen,  or 
the  divers  means  I  adopted,  such  as 
turning  the  camera  over  or  twisting  the 
lens  round,  to  get  it  right  ?  Or  how  I 
groped  with  plates  all  among  the  coals 
in  the  cellar  dimly  lighted  by  the  un¬ 
hallowed  red  lamp,  and  lost  my  temper 
over  developer  which  refused  to  flow 
evenly  ?  These  things  must  pass  un¬ 
noticed.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  could 
take  a  negative. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  all  my  first 
attempts  were  unqualified  successes. 
Still,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
reproduHions  of  my  pictures,  I  flatter 
myself  that  few  artists  have  turned  out 
such  satisfaHory  work  in  so  short  a 


time.  Of  course,  I  admit  that  they 
suffer  from  minor  defecfts,  but  these  are 
so  trivial  as  to  be  almost  unworthy  of 
notice.  In  many  cases,  too,  even  these 
defecfts  were  due  to  other  agencies  than 
my  own.  For  instance,  quite  half  a 
dozen  pictures  were  irretrievably  lost 
through  the  ill-timed  zeal  of  our 
domestic.  I  was  under  the  bed  in  our 
spare  room,  which,  by-the-bye,  made  an 
excellent  place  for  developing.  The 
poor  girl,  entering  the  room  and  seeing 
my  feet  protruding  from  the  valance, 
evidently  mistook  me  for  a  person  with 
an  unlawful  purpose.  Her  screams 
aroused  the  family,  who  requested  me  to 
come  out  under  many  grievous  penalties. 
Now,  I  had  a  whole  box  of  plates  open, 
and  I  explained  this  mildly.  Possibly 
the  bed  may  have  rendered  my  explana¬ 
tions  incoherent,  for  my  Uncle  John, 
who  is  reckoned  the  strong  man  of  the 
family,  gripped  me  by  the  ankle,  and 
with  some  difficulty  dislodged  me,  much 
to  the  onlookers’  amusement.  My  ex¬ 
pressions  were  of  a  somewhat  forcible 
nature,  but  matters  eventually  took  a 
calmer  turn. 

The  following  reproductions  of  my 
work  I  have  selected  with  considerable 
pains  from  my  stock  of  negatives.  I  do 
not  say  that  they  are  my  best  efforts, 
neither  do  I  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that 
they  are  masterpieces  of  either  technique 
or  composition.  I  only  place  them 
before  my  readers  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  prove  an  incentive  to  higher  and 
better  things.  They  serve  to  show 
what  an  unlimited  field  is  open  to  the 
photographer  who  cares  to  stray  down 
the  “  snickets,”  as  it  were,  of  art. 

I  give  the  view  entitled  “Our  Village 
Street”  first.  Street  scenes,  to  be 
effective,  should  be  replete  with  life  and 
movement,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  my 
picture  fulfills  these  conditions  to  the 
letter.  Notice  how  the  whirl  and  bustle 
of  country  market  town  life  has  com¬ 
municated  itself  to  the  very  telegraph 


poles.  Some  people  would  have  made 
this  movement  too  pronounced,  and  thus 
produced  an  earthquake  effeCt.  I  knew 
where  to  stop.  When  I  showed  Johnson 
the  print  he  had  the  impudence  to  say 
that  it  was  very  good,  but  not  quite 
sharp  enough,  but  that  I  should  do 
better  in  time.  Better  in  time  “  i’faith.” 
Any  idiot  can  bring  forth  sharp  photo¬ 
graphs.  It  requires  the  hand  of  genius 
to  produce  one  like  my  “Village 
Street.” 

“Our  Back  Yard”  is  noticeable  for 
the  manner  in  which  balance  and 
interest  has 
been  given 
to  a  some¬ 
what  pur¬ 
poseless 
foreground. 

There  is 
nothing  un¬ 
natural  or 
strained  in 
the  com¬ 
position,  a 
frequent 
error  in 
many  pic- 
ures.  A  cat 
in  a  back 
yard  is  one 
of  the  most 

common  of  o^r  Back  Yard,  showing  portion  of  our  cat. 

every  -  day 

sights.  I  could  have  wished,  however,  that 
she  had  not  been  quite  so  close  to  the 
camera,  but  as  the  poor  animal  evidently 
mistook  the  apparatus  for  a  new  sort  of 
trap  and  would  insist  on  looking  in  at 
the  lens  to  see  where  the  mouse  was, 
the  defect  was  hardly  to  be  avoided. 

I  give  the  portrait  of  my  brother-in- 
law,  not  so  much  as  an  exposition  of 
portraiture,  but  as  a  vindication  of  my 
character  as  a  photographer  which 
has  been  assailed  by  the  person  in 
question.  I  consider  it  an  excellent 
likeness,  flattering,  if  anything.  My 
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brother-in-law  acftually  objeL'^ted  to 
Dickerson’s  baby  being  included.  Tliis 
1  consider  selfish  on  his  part,  as  he 
occupies  considerably  more  of  the  plate 
than  the  baby,  and  1  think  if  anybody 

had  a 
right  to 
objecft  it 
w  o  u  1  d 
be  the 
Dicker- 
son’s. 
To  the 
general 
public 
the 
pic  t  u  r  e 
should 
be  of  en¬ 
thralling 
interest, 
a  n  d 
excite 
m  u  c  h 
healthy 
specula¬ 
tion  as 

to  which  is  my  brother-in-law  and 
which  is  the  infant.  I  am  bound  to 
confess  that  I  considered  it  the  height 
f  of  meanness  on  the  part  of  my  brother- 
in-law  to  refuse  to  give  is.  6d.  each  for 
copies  to  pay  simply  for  the  cost  of 
plates,  chemicals,  etc.  Nobody  but  a 
near  relation  would  have  played  me  such 
a  scurvy  trick. 

This  photograph  represents  a  family 
group,  and  I  publish  it  not  for  its 
technical  qualities  but  that  it  is  a  capital 
instance  of  natural  grouping  and  com¬ 
position.  Groups  are  generally  con¬ 
sidered  difficult  to  manage,  but  I  have 
not  found  them  so.  In  most  picTures  of 
this  class  the  sitters  stare  insanely  at 
the  camera,  but  in  mine  this  is  avoided. 
The  poses  are  easy  and  natural  to  a 
degree,  and  I  do  not  think  there  was 
any  real  cause  for  the  dissatisfaction 
displayed  by  the  ladies  on  receiving  the 


print.  The  charming  spotty  effect  1 
obtained  by  a  secret  process  of  my  own 
which  1  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  divulge. 

The  picture  of  our  May  Day  pro¬ 
cession  was  to  a  certain  extent  spoilt 
by  undue  straining  in  the  production  of 
a  striking  foreground.  Of  course,  the 
the  foreground  is  the  most  important 
part  of  any  composition.  It  should 
have  strong  interest,  and  I  think  my 
photograph  fully  fulfils  this  condition. 
Still  as  it  stands  at- present  the  balance 
of  the  whole  is  in  some  degree  spoilt  and 
the  view  of  the  procession  slightly  ob¬ 
scured.  It  is,  however,  very  realistic 
and  conveys  a  good  idea  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  one  encounters  when  one 
wishes  to  see  specTacular  displajs  of 
this  kind. 

The  next  block  is  a  reproducftion  of 
my  great  genre  piciture  entitled  “  Boys 
Playing  Marbles.”  It  is  a  truly  wonder¬ 
ful  producTion,  although  I  say  it  myself, 
and  I  recommend  all  thinking  photo¬ 
graphers  to  examine  it  closely.  I  do 
not  pretend  for  a  moment  that  I  could 
again  obtain  a  like  result  without  the 
utmost  difficulty.  It  is  a  triangular  or 
pyramidical  composition.  Observe  the 
subtle  arrangement  of  the  line,  the 


A  Family  Group. 

kneeling  boy’s  back  leading  the  eye  up 
to  the  apex  of  the  triangle  almost  with¬ 
out  a  break.  The  atmospheric  effecTs, 
too,  are  especially  good.  Notice  how  a 
black  cloud  has  been  arranged  to  hang 


My  Brother-in  law  and  some  of 
Dickerson's  Baby. 
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over  the  youth  who  is  supposed  to  be 
losing,  and  the  blaze  of  light  within 
which  his  adversary  stands  with  a  smile 
of  triumph  (the  smile  of  triumph  is 
unfortunately  lost  in  the  process  of  re- 
producftion)  on  his  face.  Fine  as  the 


Oiii'  May  Day  Procession. 


pi6f  ure  is  as  a  whole,  it  possesses  a  minor 
defedt  which  I  feel  called  upon  to 
mention,  namely,  that  the  gelatine  has 
run,  through  the  negative  being  left 
while  wet  in  the  sun.  This  is,  of 
course,  merely  a  technical  blemish, 


Boys  Playing  Marbles. 


and  is,  perhaps,  hardly  worth  notice. 

It  was  a  technical  miscalculation  of 
a  similar  nature  which  caused  me  to 
break  it  off  with  Miss  Skinner.  I  took  a 
portrait  of  her  respedted  maiden  aunt, 
from  whom  she  has  great  expectations. 


As  it  was  the  dear  old  lady’s  birthday,  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  nice  little  sur¬ 
prise  for  her  if  I  sent  her  a  dozen  prints 
in  her  niece’s  name,  so  I  dried  the  nega- 
perhaps  rather  hastily  at  the  fire.  The 
next  time  Miss  Skinner  met  me  she 
called  be  a  brute  and  wept.  Me,  the 
producer  of  such  photographic  master¬ 
pieces,  a  brute!  Surely  I  cannot  be 
held  responsible  for  Miss  Skinner’s  aunt 
taking  those  cartes  as  a  personal  insult 
on  the  part  of  her  niece.  Really,  I 
began  to  think  it  was  high  time  I  threw 
Miss  Skinner  over,  especially  as  she  had 
been  asked  at  church  by  that  fellow 
Johnson.  She  may  take  her  Johnson. 
I  claim  photography  as  my  bride.  I 
am  wedded  to  art. 


®ur  ipdses. 

GENERAL  COMPETITION 
(Closes  December  25th). 

The  coupon  is  given  in  this  month’s  issue. 

A  prize  of  los.  6d.  is  oftered  for  the  best 
photograph  of  any  subjedt,  to  be  judged  upon  its 
technical  and  artistic  merits.  No  “  Unique 
Division  ’  ’  prize  is  offered  this  month. 

FAMILY  GROUP  COMPETITION 
(Closes  January  25th). 

The  coupon  is  given  in  this  month’s  issue. 

A  prize  of  /i  is  offered  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  family  group  taken  on  Christmas  or 
New  Year’s  Day.  'The  photograph  may  be 
taken  either  at  the  front  door,  in  the  back  yard, 
or  in  the  house  by  flash-light.  The  prints  will 
be  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  good  arrange¬ 
ment  and  technique,  and  although  a  large  group 
is  preferable  numbers  are  not  essential.  The 
coupons  must  be  signed  by  the  head  of  the 
household. 

LANTERN  SLIDE  COMPETITION 
(Closes  February  25th). 

The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  January 
number. 

A  prize  of  los.  6d.  for  the  best  lantern  slide, 
any  subjedt,  to  be  judged  on  its  technical  and 
artistic  merits.  Competitors  must  send  a  print 
along  with  the  slide  for  reprodudlion  purposes. 
The  print  must  be  trimmed  to  the  same  size  as 
the  slide. 
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GENERAL  COMPETITION. 

The  prize  is  awarded  to  H.  Becker,  New 
William  Street,  Blaenavon,  Monmouthshire. 
The  following  are  awarded  certificates  :  F.  E. 
Archer,  56,  Abington  Street,  Northampton ;  V. 
Silvester,  40,  Conduit  Street,  Bond  Street, 
London;  R.  W.  Copeman,  Henstridge ;  Nichol 
Elliott,  South  Sea  Cottage,  Coldstream ;  and 
E.  F.  Saunders,  54,  Holdforth  Street,  New 
Wortley,  Leeds. 


General  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

H.  Becker  My  Country  Sweetheart.  Blaenavon. 


The  General  Competition  has  I'eached  the  high 
water  mark  in  the  matter  of  numbers,  over  282 
prints  coming  to  hand,  which  we  think  breaks 
the  record.  The  photographs  were  almost 
without  exception  technically  commendable,  but 
none  were  specially  and  distinftively  pidlorial, 
competitions  of  earlier  dates  being  much  richer 
in  this  respeft.  Manipulation  has  improved 
vastly  and  more  attention  has  been  paid  to 


elementary  composition  and  trimming,  but 
at  the  same  time,  conspiciously  striking 
pictures  were  noticeable  by  their  absence.  This 
is  doubtless  due  to  almost  total  disregard  to 
atmospheric  effedls  and  the  “waiting  for  a  fine 
day  ’’  before  attempting  to  photograph  and  then 
having  the  sun  almost  diredly  behind  the  camera, 
the  results  naturally  being  flat  and  point¬ 
less.  Several  carbon  prints  were  to  hand,  and 
although  such  prints  are  not  quite  satisfadlory 
for  reprodudlion  purposes,  we  were  pleased  to 
note  that  this  most  artistic  process  is  coming  to 
the  fore.  Will  carbon  printers  in  future  kindly 
send  along  a  P.O.P.  print  as  well.  Only  one 
coupon  would  be  needed,  providing  of  course  that 
the  pictures  are  duplicates. 

The  following  are  highly  commended  : — • 
Barnet,  Taffy,  Snowball,  Number  7,  Experientia- 
Docet,  Gyp,  Meteor,  Andante,  Garnock,  Oak¬ 
land,  Lady  Jane,  Don  Sebastian,  Angle,  F.  C., 
Berkeley,  Flighlander,  Tintern  Abbey,  Wild 
Duck  Corner,  and  A  Way-side  Picnic. 

The  competitors  below  receive  honourable 
mention: — H.  P.  Jarrold,  Kodagraph,  S.  E.  A., 
Optic,  Bob,  Berlin,  Instantograph,  View  Finder, 
Liverpudlian.  Painter,  Cresco,  Sissie,  Twilight, 
Dina,  Kinnaber,  Stephanie,  Wax-work,  Dick, 
Alan,  Independent,  Boney,  A.  S.  W.,  The 
Raleigh,  Instantograph,  Andante,  Alan,  Gyp, 
Spot,  A.  O.  N.,  Solio,  Litho,  Clovelly,  Sambo, 
Our  Dog  Bess,  Kit,  Radeiko,  Alpha,  Lady  Jane, 
Iodine,  Stellaria,  Runtra,  Don  Carlos,  Nil 
Desperandum,  Hope,  Valludian,  Bromide, 
Chedle,  Nondescript,  John  James,  Lex,  Argus, 
Endeavourer,  Dlaniger,  N.  C.  &  A.  C.,  North¬ 
ward,  Rowan,  Daisy,  Stereo,  Typo,  Aris, 
Daughters  of  Eve,  Henstaff,  Seed  Cake,  Ruby, 
Faldor  Vergel,  Enthusiast,  Invifta,  The  Nipper, 
Leodiensian,  Sea  Mills,  Valkyrie  III.,  Fyne, 
Birdie,  Dick,  and  C.  E.  S,  1. 

NURSERY  RHYME  COMPETITION. 

First  prize;  John  Tims,  Cleve  Cottage,  Ches- 
sington  Road,  Ewell.  Second  prize :  Miss 
Margaret  Somerville,  15,  Overdale  Villas, 
Langside,  Glasgow. 

We  regret  that  this  competition  should  have 
turned  out  unsatlsfadtory,  especially  when  this 
unsatisfaftoriness  is  brought  about  through  no 
fault  of  the  competitors.  A  fadi  which  is  pain¬ 
fully  evident  in  every  print  sent  in  is  that  all 
have  suffered  from  inadequate  light  which  has 
resulted  in  different  kinds  of  failure.  For 
instance,  where  “  time  ’’  was  given,  the  models, 
generally  youngsters,  moved  in  one  or  other  of  the 
pidures,  so  spoiling  the  set.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  an  instantaneous  exposure  was  the  case,  no 
detail  whatever  resulted,  and  half-tone  repro- 
dudion  was  therefore  out  of  the  question.  This 
is  especially  annoying  as  some  of  the  competitors 
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R.  W.  Copeman 


General  Competition.  Certificate. 
Drawing  Room  Interior. 


Henstridge. 
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went  the  length  of  painting  suitable  backgrounds, 
for  instance  "Spider"  who  made  a  valiant  attempt 
with  a  three-year-old  sitter.  Others  doubtless 
wasted  plate  after  plate  in  the  same  manner  as 
"  Enthusiast,"  of  whom  mention  will  be  found  in 
the  Editor’s  Corner,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  One 
or  two  only  of  the  old  competitors  were  able  to 
send  prints,  the  most  noticeable  being  the 
carrying  out  of  the  improvements  suggested  for 
A.  H.  Almonds’  "  Babes  in  the  Wood,”  although 
the  camera  had  moved  during  the  exposing  of 
the  last  plate.  Miss  Amy  Holland  also  sub¬ 
mitted  some  much-improved  compositions,  but 


A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

All  photographs,  etc,,  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmoun¬ 
ted,  addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer, 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not 
later  than  the  25th  of  each  month  to  be  in  time  for  the 
succeeding  competition. 

The  prints  sent  in  become  the  property  of  the  Editor, 
to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful 
ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


.T  Tims.  Lit'Ie  Jack  Horner.  Nursery  Rhyme  Prize  Pictures.  He  put  in  his  thumb.  Ewell. 


unfortunately  badly  under  -  exposed.  Other 
competitors  worthy  of  notice  are  Painter, 
Xerxes,  Neuralgia,  Flint,  Rosa,  Wasp,  Waxwork, 
Longun,  and  C.  E.  S.  I.  We  are  relutdantly 
compelled  to  withhold  the  third  prize  and  certi¬ 
ficates,  as  after  the"  Simple  Simon"  photograph, 
the  average  of  flatness  was  so  well  maintained 
that  to  award  honours  to  any  special  competitor 
would  have  been  unjust  to  the  rest. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the  proper 
c  upon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the  current 
issue,  or  issue  in  rvhich  the  particular  coupon  appears. 


®uu  SuiTe^- 

Items  of  news  for  this  column  are  thankfully  received. 

Photography  as  a  Cure  for  Drunkenness. 
— A  woman  in  Salem ville.  Pa.,  determined  that 
her  husband  should  know  how  he  looked  when 
he  was  drunk.  She  knew  how  he  looked  well 
enough,  and  needed  not  that  any  man  should 
tell  her.  Her  children  also  knew  by  sad  ex¬ 
perience,  but  the  man  himself  had  a  very  im- 
perfedl  idea  of  the  state  of  his  case.  So  once, 
when  he  came  home  and  fell  into  a  maudlin 
slumber,  she  sent  for  a  photographer,  and  on  his 
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VIEW  FROM  TOP  OF  PlZ  BERNINA 
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arrival  she  set  before  him  his  work.  She  ordered 
the  photographer  to  photograph  her  husband  as 
he  sat  in  the  chair.  The  photographer  did  his 
work,  and  did  it  well ;  and  when  the  photograph 
was  finished  and  laid  beside  the  husband's  place 
at  breakfast  it  was  a  revelation,  and  the  sobered 
gentleman  experienced  a  decidedly  new  sensation. 
There  was  no  need  of  explanation ;  the  thing 
explained  itself.  There  was  no  chance  of  con- 
tradidlion  ;  a  photograph,  it  is  said,  tells  no  lies. 
There  was  no  room  for  argument  ;  a  reform  has 
taken  place. 

Shutter  Manipulation.  —  Those  workers. 


Norsery  Rhyme  Competition.  Prize  Pictures. 

J.  Tims.  And  said  what  a  good  boy  am  I.  Ewell. 


and  they  are  no  doubt  many  in  number,  who 
possess  a  Thornton-Pickard  time  and  instan¬ 
taneous  shutter  may  be  glad  to  know  how  they 
may  use  the  shutter  for  exposures  of  several 
minutes  or  hours.  For  exposures  of  a  minute  or 
so  the  ball  may  be  kept  pressed  tightly  between 
the  fingers ;  for  longer  exposures  this  becomes 
wearisome.  For  indoor  work  at  home  cap 
exposures  are  preferable  to  shutter  exposures  if 
there  be  chance  of  moving  the  camera  in  so 
doing,  but  in  copying,  when  the  camera  is 
racked  out  to  its  full  extent,  the  shutter  is  more 


convenient,  as  no  rocking  is  perceptible.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  tube  sent  out  with  the  Thornton- 
Pickard  shutter  is  rather  short.  It  can,  however, 
be  easily  lengthened  with  another  piece  of  tube, 
and  the  ball  then  can  be  kept  pressed  by  means 
of  a  heavy  book  placed  upon  it,  or  the  tube  can 
be  kept  tightly  pressed  by  means  of  a  “bull-dog  ’’ 
clip,  such  as  is  used  for  holding  papers  together. 
It  would  be  a  great  convenience  if  the  tube 
could  be  fitted  with  a  small  tap  so  as  to  give  the 
same  effed  as  described  above  when  using  a 
short  tube  alone.  Those  who  possess  a  Guerry 
flap-shutter,  which  has  a  very  long  tube  and  tap, 
will  find  that  the  tube  may  easily  be  joined  on 
to  the  Thornton-Pickard,  and  that  the  latter 
may  then  be  manipulated  (or  operated  as  the 
Americans  say)  at  a  distance  of  several  feet .  It  may 
thus  be  used  for  self-portraiture,  and  for  taking 
interiors  without  the  necessity  of  staying  in  the 
room  all  the  while.  One  can  set  up  the  camera 
in  a  corner  by  a  door  and  lay  the  tube  under  the 
door,  retreat  by  the  window  and  work  the  shutter 
from  the  outside  the  room,  which  in  long 
exposures  is  a  great  convenience. 

Stereoscopic  photography  has  always  been 
championed  by  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  and  that  weekly  has  recently  offered 
another  suggestion  in  regard  to  this  fascinating 
branch  of  photography  to  which  all  followers  of 
the  hand-camera  should  give  their  serious 
attention.  “  Every  little  quarter  plate  hand- 
camera,’’ to  quote  the  article  in  question,  “has 
the  possibility  and  the  potency,  to  use  a  once- 
famous  expression,  of  an  endless  series  of  stereo¬ 
scopic  views.  It  is  not  necessary  even  to  use  a 
stand.  Let  the  users  take  one  view  of  the 
seledted  subjedt,  step  a  few  inches  to  the  right  or 
left,  and  take  a  second.  He  then  has  all  that  is 
necessary  for  producing  a  perfedt  stereoscopic 
view.  If  he  holds  the  camera  in  the  same 
position,  its  vertical  height  from  the  ground  is 
not  likely  to  vary  to  any  extent  sufficient  to 
interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  easy 
coalescence  of  the  two  views  in  the  stereoscope. 
Could  anything  be  simpler  ?  Our  readers  who 
possess  the  cheapest  camera  possible  may  now 
set  to  work  and  take  stereoscopic  views  as  well 
as  simple  single  ones,  and  for  half-a-crown  may 
purchase  an  excellent  stereoscope  capable  of  ful¬ 
filling  every  reasonable  requirement.  The 
finder,  with  which  every  modern  hand-camera  is 
provided,  has  revolutionised  the  process.  He 
must  indeed  be  an  indifferent  worker  who  cannot 
take  two  views  on  quarter  plate,  or  include  the 
same  subjedt  with  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
allowance  on  either  side,  and,  if  he  be  not 
expert  enough  to  keep  his  perpendicular  right  by 
hand  work,  tripods  and  holders  can  be  used 
which  are  both  simple,  light,  and  cheap.”  Of 
course,  as  the  writer  states  in  a  later  paragraph, 
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that  moving  figures  cannot  be  taken  in  this 
manner,  but  might  be  shaped  with  two  hand- 
cameras  fastened  together  side  by  side,  say  with 
india-rubber  bands.  These  suggestions  are 
good,  and  probably  as  the  ins  and  outs  of  stereo¬ 
scopic  photography  become  more  generally 
known  it  will  be  praftised  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  it  is  at  present. 

Hand-Camera  Notes. — Everybody  who  uses 
a  hand-camera  no  doubt  has  an  ideal  of  what  a 
hand-camera  should  be.  I  myself  have  a  very 
good  idea  of  what  mine  should  be,  but  I  have 
not  the  time  to  make  it,  nor  the  £  s.  d.  to  expend 
in  putting  the  work  out,  but  for  the  present  I  am 
content  with  what  I  have.  The  body  of  the 
camera  is  made  of  a  Shew’s  guinea  plate 
camera.  It  is  strongly  made  of  walnut,  folds  up 
when  not  in  use,  the  sides  folding  down  over  the 
lens.  The  camera  is  fitted  with  an  adapter  and 
six  Edwards’  dark  slides,  which  take  either  films 
or  plates  without  any  necessity  for  the  use  of 
sheaths.  The  lens,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  part,  is  a  5  x  4  of  the  euryscope  class, 
which  works  at  fls'5,  and  on  the  hood  is  fitted  a 
Thornton  -  Pickard  time  and  instantaneous 
shutter.  The  lens  hood  was  rather  small  for  my 
shutter,  but  I  turned  a  ring  out  of  vulcanised 
fibre  which  adls  as  an  adapter.  With  aperture 
//5'6,  a  street  scene  or  say  distance  of  25  yards  is 
in  focus  with  fj^i  an  objedt  only  six  feet  is  in 
perfedi  focus  together  with  distant  objedts.  In 
reality  I  get  the  same  result  by  the  use  of  the 
iris  diaphragm  as  I  should  with  a  focussing  ex¬ 
tension,  and  with  quick  films  and  a  good  shutter 
excellent  work  is  possible  with 7/32,  especially  if 
lantern-slide  making  be  contemplated.  For  a 
stand  (for  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  no  hand- 
camera  is  complete  without  one),  the  one  I  have 
used  of  late  is  a  very  light  one,  probably  of 
French  make  as  it  is  called  the  Eiffel.  It  is  a 
twofold  stand  made  of  yellow  pine,  with  its  parts 
bound  together  when  in  adlion  with  fine  cords  of 
good  quality.  It  is  quite  equal  to  carrying  a 
half  plate  camera  of  moderate  weight,  though  it 
only  weighs  20  ounces.  Another  good  point  is 
that  it  is  higher  than  many  stands  and  can  not 
unbend  or  come  undone  while  braced  up  for  use. 
The  walking-stick  stands  as  a  rule  err  in  being 
too  low  when  set  up  for  use,  and  in  giving  an 
unusual  point  of  view  in  consequence.  There  is 
a  great  saving  of  space  in  using  slides,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  magazine  camera.  There  is  more¬ 
over  the  distinft  advantage  of  being  able  to 
charge  the  slides  with  plates  or  films  of  different 
kinds,  and  of  being  able  to  use  them  in  any  order 
without  turning  milled  knobs,  working  springs, 
levers  etc.,  which  sometimes  do  refuse  to  work. 
Lastly  a  distindt  advantage  in  using  slides  is 
that  a  changing-bag  can  be  used  if  more  than 
one  dozen  exposures  are  made.  An  ordinary 


magazine  camera  would  require  rather  a  bulky 
bag  so  as  to  give  room  for  plate  changing  inside- 
it.  Of  course  additional  magazines  are  made 
for  some  cameras,  but  the  extra  weight,  bulk, 
and  expense  is  a  consideration  with  many. 


©ur  Xaborator^. 

Boiled  water  is  nearly  as  good  as  distilled' 
water. 

Plates  should  be  kept  after  exposure  just  as 
they  are  sent  out  from  the  fadlory,  packed  closely 
face  to  face. 

Pyro-Amidol. — The  following  formula  is  said 
to  bring  out  details  in  a  remarkable  manner  : — 

Sodium  sulphite .  30  grs. 

Sodium  carbonate .  10  ,, 

Pyro .  3  ,, 

'Amidol .  ,, 

'Water  .  i  oz. 

For  use,  mix  one  part  to  two  parts  water. 

To  Keep  Hypo  Clear, — “'We,  all  of  us,  I 
think,’’  writes  Pemsea,  “  find  that  after  having, 
used  hypo  for  a  few  plates,  and  then  allowing  it 
to  stand  for  a  day  or  two,  that  it  becomes  turbid. 
A  good  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  dissolve  a  little 
sodium  sulphite  in  the  hypo,  and  add  twenty  to 
thirty  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution. 
This  always  keeps  the  solution  slightly  acid,  and 
it  will  keep  clear  as  long  as  the  hypo  is  any  good 
at  all.’’ 

Cleaning  Bottles, — Wash  greasy  bottles 
with  benzine  or  with  a  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potash,  to  which  has  been  added  some  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  The  disengaged  chlorine  in  the 
latter  destroys  the  fatty  matter,  which  then  dis¬ 
appears  by  washing  in  water.  Bottles  that 
have  contatned  resinous  substances  wash  with 
potash  or  soda  and  rinse  with  alcohol.  Bottles 
having  contained  essences  wash  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  with  water. 

It  is  now  a  recognised  fadt  that  harsh  negatives- 
may  be  locally  reduced  by  rubbing  carefully 
with  a  piece  of  wash  leather  strained  over  the 
finger  and  moistened  with  alcohol.  It  is  a  slow 
process,  and  to  accelerate  it  the  addition  of 
powdered  sepia  is  recommended.  The  sepia  is 
ground  on  a  fine  piece  of  emery  paper  and 
applied  with  a  piece  of  soft  wash  leather.  In 
this  way  very  dense  portions  of  a  negative  may  be 
quickly  reduced  so  as  to  print  without  any 
trouble. 

Swing  Backs. — A  swing  back  is  that  part 
which  is  joined  at  the  back  of  the  camera  and 
movable  to  any  adjustable  position  by  the  aid  of 


thumbscrews.  Swing  backs  are  essential  to 
■enable  the  plate  to  be  placed  parallel  to  the  plane 
■of  a  building  when  the  lens  cannot  be  so  placed 
as  to  have  its  principle  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  front  of  the  building,  since  this 
parallelism  is  essential,  even  with  redtilinear 
lenses,  to  the  produdtion  of  straight  lines.  The 
more  fully  the  building  occupies  the  plate,  and 
especially  with  high  vertical  lines  near  the 
edges,  the  more  essential  this  parallelism  is. 

A  Developer  for  Rapid  Exposures. — Lena 
writes  : — “  Having  found  the  following  developer 
an  excellent  one  for  rapid  exposures,  perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  might  like  to  try  it.  I.  To 
a  pint  of  warm  water  add  2  ozs.  common  wash¬ 
ing  soda  and  10  grs.  of  potassium  bromide.  II. 
Saturate  3  ozs.  of  water  with  sulphite  of  soda 
and  add  2  drs.  sulphurous  acid.  To  develop  — 
Take  4  grs.  pyrogallic  acid  in  ij  ozs.  of  water. 
Then  take  3  drs.  of  I.  and  i  dr.  of  II.  If  the 
exposure  has  been  very  short  it  is  best  to  use  less 
of  the  accelerator  to  begin  with  and  add  more 
after  as  required,  but  the  accelerator  should 
always  be  in  the  proportion  of  3  drams  of  I.  to 
I  dram  of  II.” 

At  this  time  of  year  a  word  of  caution  may  be 
useful  to  those  using  porcelain  troughs  with 
syphons  attached.  If  the  water  is  left  in  the 
syphon  overnight  the  frost  may  be  strong  enough 
to  break  off  the  syphon.  But  whatever  the  faults 
of  print  washers,  negative  washers  are,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  a  great  convenience.  Negative- wash¬ 
ing  seems  to  be  a  thing  not  properly  understood 
by  the  majority  of  amateurs.  To  leave  a  plate 
for  five  minutes  under  the  tap  or  in  a  pail  for 
half-an-hour  is  not  sufficient  to  rid  it  of  the  hypo, 
and  troughs  which  allow  the  plates  to  soak  in  a 
running  stream  of  water  should  always  be  used 
if  lasting  negatives  are  to  be  hoped  for. — F.  M.  S. 
in  Photography . 

Solutions  of  iron  sulphate  are,  as  a  rule, 
troublesome  to  keep  good  for  any  length  of  time. 

,  The  crystals  should,  before  putting  into  solution, 
^.be  sifted,  and  any  that  show  red  specks  thereon 
should  be  rejedted.  As  a  rule  the  smallest 
crystals  are  the  most  impure,  these  then  are 
separated  from  the  larger  by  sifting,  at  the  same 
time  the  latter,  being  spread  over  the  sieve,  can  be 
looked  over  and  any  of  a  suspicious  appearance 
can  be  picked  out.  Both  crystals  and  solution 
:  should  be  of  a  pure  transparent  green  colour. 
Sulphite  of  soda  is  sold  sometimes  in  the  form 
•of  large  crystals  and  sometimes  in  small  ones, 
the  latter  variety  can  be  treated  the  same  way 
as  the  iron  and  only  transparent  crystals  used 
for  solution ;  the  others,  and  also  any  in  the 
form  of  white  powder,  may  be  rejedled.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  dry  salts  in 
air-tight  bottles. 


©ur  Critical  Column. 

Under  ihis  heading  the  Editor  will,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
criticise  photographs  by  any  readers  who  care  to  send 
prints  for  that  purpose.  In  special  cases  failures  will  be 
illustrated,  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fatft  that  the  bad  points  mainly 
are  mentioned.  Some  of  the  photographs  we  receive  are 
excellent  in  many  respedls,  but  we  consider  that  to  point 
out  their  weaknesses  is  of  much  more  value  than  to  extol 
their  virtues.  Prints  should  be  sent  flat,  the  package 
marked  “Critical  Column"  on  outside,  and  name  and 
address  of  sender  should  be  written  on  coupon  affixed  by 
one  corner  to  back  of  print.  A  niivi-de-plume  may  be 
added  for  publication.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  prints.  Critical  Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from 
the  current  number  of  The  Junior  Photogravher,  and 
accompany  each  print  sent.  Particular  attention  is  called 
to  the  fadt  that  the  criticisms  appear  in  the  second  issue 
after  their  receipt  Thus  prints  with  say,  December 
coupons  attached,  receive  attention  in  the  February  number. 

Toodies. — A  full-length  portrait  of  a  girl  in  a 
nice  position  and  an  artistic  costume.  It  would 
be  best  to  make  a  long  narrow  pidlure  of  it,  as 
you  would  thus  be  able  to  cut  away  the  portion 
which  is  fogged.  It  is  worth  enlarging. 

Jim  Clarence. — A  good  photograph  of  a 
rather  formal  canal  bridge,  printed  on  paper 
which  is  much  out  of  date. 

Taffy. — A  very  sharp  and  strikingly-lighted 
view  of  the  end  of  a  church  of  not  very  piftorial 
exterior.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have 
placed  the  camera  a  little  further  back  under  the 
trees. 

CoRRiE. — This  is  a  little  bit  fuzzy,  which  is  a 
pity,  as  the  view  is  a  good  one  of  its  class.  You 
should  have  made  more,  however,  of  the  stream 
and  the  pebbles  in  the  foreground. 

Optic. — The  place  was  very  pretty,  and  you 
have  managed  to  give  an  excellent  rendering  of 
the  ripples  in  the  water.  The  swans,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  suffer  terribly  from  halation,  which 
quite  ruins  the  otherwise  good  effedl.  You  might 
have  got  a  better  result  if  you  had  backed  your 
plate.  No.  2.  A  somewhat  commonplace  print 
of  a  harvest  cart,  with  a  very  plain  white  sky 
behind  it. 

Mugwump. — A  good  rendering  of  a  difficult 
subjedl,  toned  to  a  very  unpleasant  tint. 

Tripod. — A  pretty  timber-framed  house, 
moderately  well  photographed  from  a  not  very 
good  position.  Surrounded  as  the  building  is 
with  trees,  we  suppose  it  would  be  an  awkward 
objedl  to  take  as  a  whole.  Would  it  not  have 
been  better  to  have  devoted  your  attention  to 
gable  merely  ? 

Film. — Well  trimmed,  but  slightly  under¬ 
exposed  and  fogged. 

Acre. — You  have  over-exposed  your  negative 
slightly,  which  accounts  for  the  halation  around 
the  church  spire.  The  position  chosen  was 
capital  for  such  a  subjedl. 
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Hypo. — A  first-rate  “doublet”  photograph. 
It  was  a  mistake,  however,  not  to  show  the 
whole  of  the  figure  in  each  case.  The  attitudes 
and  the  photographic  portion  of  the  work  (save, 
perhaps,  the  toning,  which  is  a  little  bit  nasty) 
could  not  be  improved  upon. 

Pickwick. — A  splendid  example  of  a  rather 
stiff  church,  relieved  from  the  common-place  by 
good  lighting,  which  has  made  the  building  look 
as  if  it  were  construdled  of  white  marble.  It 
might  have  been  in  a  little  better  focus 

Woody. — If  the  child  had  been  looking  out  to 
sea,  with  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  you  would 
have  had  a  pidlure.  Instead,  however,  you  have 
let  her  stare  at  the  camera,  with  the  usual 
result. 

Chemicus. — An  ordinary  pifture  of  a  sub¬ 
urban  back  garden,  with  suburban  young  men 
enjoying  themselves  in  the  sun.  A  good  deal 
better,  technically,  than  your  last  print, 
Chemicus,  but  not  half  so  original  or  pleasing. 

Trilby  (Good  gracious!  even  in  Fhe  Junior 
Photographer). — Another  lost  opportunity.  The 
photographer  caught  some  children  playing  in  a 
hayfield,  and  a  very  nice  hayfield,  too.  She 
didn’t  make  a  pifture  of  them,  alas  1  but  simply 
let  them  group  themselves  anyhow  on  a  haycock. 
Of  course,  everyone  knows  that  they  ought  to 
have  been  playing  at  hide-and-seek,  or  smother¬ 
ing  one  another  in  the  hay,  instead  of  sitting  for 
their  photographs.  The  chance  is  gone  for  ever 
— that  is,  till  next  year.  It  is,  Kismet. 

Lorn  Gaelage. — A  simple  and  effedlive  print 
of  nets  drying  upon  poles  by  the  side  of  a  lake, 
under  a  lowering  sky.  It  should  be  printed  in 
purple  carbon  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

Mick  Pussy. — An  over  exposed  photograph 
of  a  fairly  pidlorial  village  street,  taken  from  a 
not  very  piiftorial  position.  The  manipulation 
has  been  rather  “  messy.” 

Chola. — A  fine  photograph  of  Kensington 
Gardens,  not  half  so  stiff  as  such  pidfures 
generally  are. 

T.  T,  P. — A  topographically  perfedt  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  lodge  gate.  We  can  suggest  nothing 
which  would  improve  it. 

W.  D.  H. — We  prefer  the  pidlure  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  print,  for  the  photographer  in 
the  other  looks  not  quite  rural  enough.  There 
is  a  good  atmospheric  effedl  about  the  whole. 

Tourist. — A  beautiful  spot,  well  lighted  and 
technically  perfedl  with  the  exception  of  the 
toning  which  is  abominable.  You  could  also 
improve  the  general  appearance  of  the  whole  by 
cutting  off  the  tree  trunk  to  the  left. 

Cross. — Commercially  capital,  and  as  a  selling 
photograph  hardly  capable  of  improvement. 


Presumption.  —  A  charming  spot,  nicely 
lighted  and  well  chosen.  It  would  have  been 
improved  if  you  had  focussed  the  foreground  of 
brushwood  a  bit  better  and  let  the  extreme 
distance  look  after  itself.  You  should  get  a  good 
warm  toned  carbon  print  from  this  negative. 

Kodak, — A  pretty  old  house,  nicely  lighted 
and  technically  first-class.  The  cart  and  horse 
thrown  in  do  not  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
composition. 

St.  Mungo. — A  charmingly  posed  girl  going 
over  a  pifturesque  stile,  very  well  taken.  As  a 
sort  of  fancy  portrait  it  would  take  a  lot  of 
beating. 

Jim. — A  good  hand-camera  shot  of  a  well- 
lighted  street.  It  is  trimmed  to  a  very  suitable 
size 

Lika  Joko. — Excellently  chosen,  well  vig¬ 
netted  but  over-exposed  and  consequently  flat. 

Athos. — The  posing  and  general  arrangement 
here  are  excellent.  The  trimming  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  most  unsuitable  and  the  printing  method 
old  fashioned.  The  whole  of  the  figures  of  both 
girls  should  have  been  shown  and  they  ought  to 
have  been  on  an  upright  plate  and  not  in  a  circle 
mask. 

E.  C.  Wood. — A  splendid  copy  of  a  fresco  in 
a  church.  It  was  a  pity  the  arch  cast  such  a 
heavy  shadow  upon  the  top  of  the  painting. 
You  could  have  relieved  this  by  giving  a  small 
flash  of  magnesium  towards  the  end  of  the 
exposure. 

Rose. — A  very  pretty  place,  which  might  be 
made  most  useful  with  care.  There  is  in  this 
print  unfortunately  no  atmosphere,  the  whole 
being  too  sharp  and  crisp.  You  should  have 
focussed  for  the  rushes  in  the  foreground,  not  for 
the  trees  in  the  distance.  The  boy  and  the  lady 
are  in  very  good  positions,  but  they  are  too 
small  to  be  of  any  real  value,  apart  from  their 
being  so  badly  lighted. 

Tubby. — An  artistically  commendable  pidlure 
of  two  boys  having  a  duel.  They  are  in  excellent 
attitudes,  and  the  affair  looks  most  realistic. 
They  have  been  too  far  away  from  the  camera, 
and  are  therefore  much  too  small.  Try  again 
with  the  same  models  and  let  us  see  the  result. 
You  only  want  them  a  little  larger. 

Pemuanent. — Capital.  Print  in  a  suitable 
sky  and  submit  again,  and  we  may  possibly 
reproduce. 

J.  G. — An  excellent  photograph  of  a  shoemaker 
at  work.  It  is  a  pity  more  attention  is  not 
devoted  to  the  photographing  of  people  at 
different  trades.  We  are  pleased  to  reproduce 
on  our  front  page. 


C.  C.  C.  has  only 
been  at  work  for  a 
fortnight  and  yet  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  wonderfully  well. 

He  sends  a  pidture  of  a 
trap  undergoing  the 
cleaning  process  which 
is  very  good  indeed  for 
a  beginner.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunately  printed  on  pink 
toned  paper  which  in 
our  eyes  is  not  pleasing, 
although  this  is  perhaps 
a  matter  of  taste,  and 
the  swing  back  might 
have  been  used  to  greater 
advantage  in  order  to 
get  the  building  plumb. 

The  lighting  is  effedlive, 
suggestive  of  a  "sloppy” 
day.  No.  2.  The  por¬ 
trait  is  very  passable, 
considering  that  it  was 
taken  out  of  doors, 
without  the  aid  of  re- 
fledtors.  It  is  not  in  very 
good  focus,  however,  and 
the  stone  wall  background 
is  an  abomination.  A  plain  dark  shawl  or  a 
sheet  of  brown  paper  should  have  been  pinned 
up  behind  the  sitter,  and  she  should  have  held  a 
sheet  of  white  paper  or  cardboard  on  her  lap  to 
alleviate  the  dark  shadows  under  the  cheeks. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Bathgael. 

H.  B.  B. — A  very  nice  thing  indeed,  showing 
splendid  atmosphere.  The  only  weak  point 
about  it  is  the  left-hand  bottom  corner.  If  you 
only  had  had  something  to  fill  this  up,  the 
pidture  would  have  been  almost  perfedt. 


Rathgael. — A  pretty  and  dramatic  concep¬ 
tion,  but  spoilt.  In  what  manner  ?  The 
positions  are  capital,  the  models  charming  both 
in  dress  and  appearance,  the  surroundings 
pidlorial,  the  motif  excellent,  and  the  photo¬ 
graphy  above  suspicion.  Where,  then,  is  it 
spoilt  ?  By  inattention 
to  details,  by  inattention 
to  the  pose  of  hands  and 
feet.  The  arm  of  the 
kneeling  girl  looks  as  if 
it  were  weighted  with 
lead  at  the  elbow,  the 
foot  of  'she  who  sits  is 
very  much  to  the  front, 
and  therefore  very  much 
too  large,  and  is  clad  in  a 
shoe  quite  unfitted  for 
gipsy  wear,  and  her 
hands  !  would  any  artist 
ever  have  dared  to  paint 
hands  in  such  positions  ? 

Certainly  not.  Even 
Solomon  J.  Solomons 
would  have  hesitated. 

Paradoxically,  only  little 
faults — but  big  ones. 


A.  N.  L. — If  the  halation  about  the  girls 
blouse  had  not  been  so  pronounced  you  would 
have  had  a  very  satisfactory  pidture,  for  the 
scene  was  pretty  and  the  girl  in  a  good  position. 
You  should  back  your  plate  when  taking  a 
subjedt  like  this. 
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T.  S.  C. — One  of  the  best  things  sent  in  for 
criticism  this  month,  and  one  which  only  needs 
a  little  care  to  make  a  first-class  photograph. 
The  sky  behind  the  trees  is  very  white,  and 
therefore  gives  a  spotty  effedf.  This  can  be 
quite  easily  overcome  by  printing  a  sunset  effedl 
on  the  paper  first,  and  then  placing  the  landscape 
negative  over  it.  Green  carbon  would  be  the 
most  suitable  process  for  printing. 

Pyre  Yhrum. — A  fine  little  bit  of  sea  breaking 
on  a  rock  bound  coast. 

Cyclops. — We  have  seen  many  photographs 
of  this  cathedral,  but  hardly  one  which  might  be 
called  better.  You  have  managed  to  get  not 
only  the  stained  glass,  but  also  the  impressive 
sombre  effedt,  and  plenty  of  detail. 

F.  N. — A  holiday  snap  shot  very  good  in  its 
way,  though  perhaps  a  little  over-exposed. 

Nero. — You  ought  not  to  have  cut  off  the 
young  gentleman’s  feet.  No  doubt  the  party 
would  be  most  difficult  to  arrange,  and  their 
sarcastic  remarks  would  not  tend  to  make  the 
business  any  easier. 

C.  E.  S.  I. — Was  it  not  you  who  said  you 
could  not  get  any  models  ?  How  about  these 
pidturesque  little  girls  ?  You  ought  to  have 
made  them  a  little  larger,  and  they  ought  not  to 
have  sat  on  the  top  rail  of  the  gate.  The  two 
should  have  been  playing  “Cat’s  Cradle,’’  or 
some  such  game,  while  the  other  looked  on. 

EcATStiE. — Very  nicely  toned,  and  very  well 
taken.  You  are  a  marvel  for  your  age.  Proceed 
and  prosper. 

S.  H. — A  brilliantly-lighted  and  technically 
perfedt  pidlure,  trimmed  to  an  exceedingly  suit¬ 
able  size. 

Alan. — Capital.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that 
the  figures  were  so  high  up  on  the  plate,  for  if 
you  cut  off  the  river  foreground  to  make  them 
balance,  you  lose  the  splendid  refledlion  in  the 
water. 

St.  Thomas. — Over-exposed.  The  view  would 
doubtless  have  looked  better  if  you  had  taken  it 
the  other  way  up  on  the  plate. 

Barney. — A  good  snap  shot  of  a  Continental 
street. 

Retlaw. — A  splendidly  natural  and  easy 
group.  We  can  suggest  no  improvement  save 
that  you  might  have  put  a  basket  or  something 
on  the  ground  to  cover  up  the  bare  space  by  the 
croquet  hoop  No.  2.  Nice  and  sharp  and  well 
exposed.  Nothing  more. 

Dark  Slide. — A  sharp,  crisp  photograph  of  a 
boy  and  a  dog.  The  dog  is  in  a  nice  position, 
the  boy  is  not.  He  should  have  stood  up  a  little 
straighten. 


Benedetta. — A  very  praiseworthy  specimen 
of  out-of-door  portraiture. 

Casual. — Certainly  a  pidlure,  natural  and 
pleasing  in  the  extreme.  The  masking,  however, 
is  quite  unsuitable.  The  figures  ought  to  be  the 
centre  of  an  almost  square  print.  Cut  off  a 
great  deal  of  the  bare  foreground. 

Bedford, — Both  your  prints  show  that  the 
negative  has  been  greatly  over-exposed.  It  is 
astonishing  how  short  a  time  the  negative 
requires  in  bright  sunlight. 

Bill  the  Lizard. — Undoubtedly  the  best 
“Tit  Bit”  photograph  we  have  ever  seen, 
charmingly  trimmed,  and  pidlorial  in  every 
sense. 

CoLLODio  Chloride. — A  fineexample  of  home 
portraiture  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  improve. 

Sans  Experience. — The  lighting  in  this  print 
is  excellent,  giving  the  pidlure  a  most  pidlorial 
effedl.  If  a  Swiss  peasant  had  been  walking 
down  the  road  you  would  have  had  a  photograph 
to  be  proud  of. 

Dad. — Very  greatly  over-exposed,  and  slightly 
out  of  focus.  You  will  soon  do  better  if  you 
persevere.  The  position  you  took  up  was  fairly 
pidlorial. 

Fun. — Very  nice  and  sharp,  but  why  did  you 
cut  the  boy’s  legs  off,  and  include  so  much  of  the 
top  of  the  window  ?  If  the  lad  had  had  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  the  effedl  would  have  been 
easier.  Technically  the  print  is  charming. 

Waxwork. — A  nice  bit  of  genre,  spoilt  by 
being  over-exposed.  Stick  to  this  line  of  work. 
It  is  far  more  satisfadlory  than  ordinary  plate¬ 
exposing. 

Vulcan  No.  2. — A  most  commendable  example 
of  portraiture. 

E.  A. — Technically  good,  but  too  spotty  to  be 
pidlorial. 

IsoBEL, — Very  nice  indeed  considering  the 
short  time  you  have  been  at  work.  You  must 
focus  a  little  better,  however, 

Arlum. — Rather  black  and  white,  but  quite 
passable. 

Instantograph. — The  group  is  just  passable 
with  the  exception  of  the  position  of  the  man’s 
hands  and  feet.  You  have  got  a  desirable 
amount  of  sharpness,  and  have  exposed  cor- 
redlly.  The  nasty  tone  is  due,  doubtless,  to  stale 
hypo,  as  the  formula  was  quite  corredl.  We  do 
not  recommend  the  bath,  although  we  have  got 
some  very  good  tones  with  it. 

Mumbles  Oysters.  —  A  pretty  little  bit, 
photographically  satisfadlory. 
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!  Beauchamp. — Here  is  a  charming  thing,  the 

*  pith  of  which  is  lost  among  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
!  surroundings.  The  technique  is  splendid,  the 
‘  spot  charming  and  extensive  in  its  possibilities,  and 
.  the  lads  pidluresque  and  well  posed.  You  have 
[  to  look  for  them,  however,  as  they  are  lost 

I  amidst  their  setting.  The  camera  was,  in 

fadt,  just  a  little  bit  too  far  away  or  else  not 

!  far  enough.  The  best  way  to  treat  the  negative 
would  be  to  trim  it  by  the  lines  marked  or  to 
'  enlarge  it,  taking  care  that  the  models  are  in 
i  better  proportion,  the  latter  mode  of  procedure 
would  doubtless  produce  the  most  satisfadfory 
result.  One  other  fault  is  in  the  lack  of 


Chough, — A  nice  piece  of  lens  work  and  by 
no  means  a  bad  group.  You  have  been  too 
close,  however,  to  your  sitters,  as  they  appear 
just  a  little  bit  too  large.  No,  2.  An  impres¬ 
sive  view  of  the  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge. 
No.  3.  Photographically  passable  and  moderately 
artistic. 

Aldehyde, — This  is  rather  like  one  of  the 
“  Field  Day  ”  pidlures.  You  have,  however,  left 
a  great  deal  too  much  road  to  the  right  hand. 
Cut  a  good  half  inch  from  this  side,  and  notice 
the  difference.  The  boy  would  have  looked 
better  if  he  had  been  gathering  blackberries, 
which  are  growing  a  little  higher  up. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Beauchamp. 


atmosphere  and  brilliant  all  round  sharpness, 
caused  by  the  use  of  a  good  lens  and  excessive 
stopping  down.  You  should  have  focussed  for 
the  boys  alone  and  used  a  large  diaphragm. 
Notice  how  much  better  the  figures  stand  out 
from  the  background  in  the  reproduced  photo¬ 
graph  of  Rathgael.  where  the  trees  in  the 
distance  are  softened  and  subdued  by  being 
beyond  the  focus  of  the  lens. 

A.  A.  D. — Here  too  is  a  bit  which  might  be 
made  very  artistic.  It  wants  enlarging.  We 
should  say  make  an  enlarged  negative,  and  print 
in  a  suitable  sky.  The  horse  has  arranged  itself 
in  a  most  piftorial  position. 


Photo  Phono.— An  attempt  to  produce  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  common  in  portraiture,  and  very 
nearly  successful.  The  boy's  head  is  very  nice, 
and  he  should  make  an  excellent  model.  The 
retouching  unfortunately  is  very  bad.  You 
should  have  the  negative  retouched  by  a 
professional,  and  note  what  a  vast  difference  he 
will  make. 

Beginner. — A  very  fair  photograph  of  a  pretty 
spot,  slightly  over-exposed.  A  figure  say  that  of 
a  fisherman  on  the  left  hand  bank  would  have 
been  a  vast  improvement.  No.  2.  You  should 
have  turned  the  horse  the  other  way  about.  The 
photographic  part  of  the  business  is  passable. 
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Temperance. — As  indoor  portraiture  without 
any  attempt  at  refleftors,  the  work  is  creditable. 
The  lady  ought  either  to  have  turned  her  head  a 
little  more  towards  the  window,  or  else  looked  at 
the  camera,  Either  of  these  positions  would 
have  suited  her  features  better  than  the  present 
one. 

Gluepot.  —  Not  quite  sharp  enough  for  a 
lantern  slide,  which  is  a  pity,  as  the  position 
chosen  was  eminently  suitable  for  a  square 
pitflure. 

Euclid. — A  nice  attempt  at  natural  out-of- 
door  portraiture,  and  highly  successful.  With 
regard  to  the  spots  we  should  say  something  was 
wrong  with  the  paper,  as  we  have  had  quite  a 
number  on  the  subjedt  this  month.  You  had 
better  try  another  brand. 

Pannure. — A  well-taken  photograph  of  a  pic¬ 
nic  party. 

A.  J.  B. — A  pretty  spot,  well  photographed. 
The  plain  white  sky  detradts,  however. 

Clover. — If  the  pigs  had  only  been  a  little 
sharper  you  would  have  had  a  very  pleasing 
pidture.  As  it  so  happens,  they  have  just  posed 
themselves  well  amid  pidlorial  surroundings. 

Bunny. —  Charmingly  posed,  but  over-exposed. 

Novice.—  A  nice  view  of  the  Horsley  Hinton 
school,  lacking  in  atmosphere,  however,  and 
spoilt  in  some  degree  by  a  modern  wooden  bridge 
in  the  middle  distance. 

E.  J.  D. — A  fine  little  dog  sitting  up,  consider¬ 
ably  over-developed  and  lacking  in  detail.  Try 
again. 

Hypo. — Highly  commendable  lor  a  boy  of 
twelve.  It  is  not  in  good  focus,  and  has  been 
slightly  over-exposed. 

Fairport. — A  well-trimmed  photograph  of 
some  lads  after  the  morning  dip.  Nude  studies 
look  better  on  matt  surface  paper,  but  of  course 
you  do  right  to  send  them  to  us  on  P.O.P.  when 
reprodudlion  is  possible. 

Saxon. — A  fine  architeftural  study  of  Ely 
Cathedral.  No.  2  is  not  nearly  so  good.  You 
ought  to  make  better  use  of  the  models  you  have 
at  hand.  No.  3.  Young  ducks  swimming  through 
a  gateway  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  pond. 
Rather  trivial. 

A  Plodder. — A  well-chosen  view  spoilt  by  a 
common  defeil  caused  by  bright  sunlight  making 
the  whole  look  as  if  covered  with  snow.  This  is 
no  doubt  due  to  over-exposure,  which  you  must 
take  care  to  avoid  in  future. 

Devonian. — Excellent.  It  is  a  great  pity, 
however,  that  you  trimmed  the  print  so  close  up. 
The  photography  is  above  suspicion. 


Mary.— A  very  fair  photograph  of  a  pidtur- 
esque  cottage  with  the  oldest  inhabitant  sitting  in 
the  sun  at  the  back  door.  Make  better  use  of 
him  and  his  house  next  time,  and  try  something 
pidlorial. 

A.  E.  B. — A  very  nice  thing  indeed. 

Clark. — You  have  over  exposed  the  negative, 
otherwise  you  would  have  had  a  first  class  pidture. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  your  lens.  Notice 
the  curious  effedl  about  the  right  elbow.  You 
have  very  fair  notions,  and  ought  to  be  able  to 
take  very  good  pidtures. 

Kallitype. — Due  to  impure  ferric  oxalate. 
Refer  to  “Laboratory  Column"  of  the  October 
“Junior.” 

Hereward. — This  is  very  pretty,  and  if  the 
light  had  only  been  a  little  better  you  would  have 
had  an  exhibition  pidture.  The  photograph  as  it 
is,  treated  in  carbon,  or  enlarged,  wruld  look 
very  well. 

Bloskins. — Over  exposed.  You  could  im¬ 
prove  it  by  rubbing  down  the  very  white  parts 
with  methylated  spirit  applied  with  a  tuft  of 
cotton  wool. 

P.O.P. — Taking  into  consideration  the  small 
amount  of  experience  you  have  had,  very  good. 
You  should  not  have  used  the  round  vignetter, 
but  rather  one  made  specially  for  busts.  The 
tone  is  not  really  bad.  A  good  bath  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  Mr.  Le  Sueur’s  first  article  on 
“Simplified  Photography.” 

Newington. — A  most  commendable  photo¬ 
graph. 

Slap  Bang. —  Rather  a  lot  of  foreground 
which  you  could  have  removed  by  being  a  little 
nearer  the  figure.  The  halation  through  the 
trees  might  have  been  avoided  if  you  had  backed 
the  plate. 

Grainan. — Cut  half  an  inch  off  the  print  all 
round,  and  you  will  have  a  much  better  result. 
The  printing  process  is  hardly  suitable  for  the 
negative  in  question. 

Try  Again. — An  admirably  posed  and  well 
taken  “  At  Home"  portrait  spoilt  by  unsuitable 
vignetting,  which  gives  the  young  lady  a  serpen¬ 
tine  appearance. 

Veritas. — Pretty,  but  why  go  in  for  such  an 
out  of  focus  effedt  ? 

Ilfordian. — A  very  pleasant  bit  of  a  country 
lane,  with  a  somewhat  pompous-looking  gentle¬ 
man  walking  down  it  in  a  pair  of  white  tennis 
shoes.  This  is  an  example  of  a  pidture  spoilt  by 
an  unsuitable  model.  It  would  have  been  far 
better  if  you  had  asked  the  gentleman  to  take 
his  rubber  clad  feet  behind  the  camera. 
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I  Bicknor  sends  a  print  entitled  “Meditation” 
C  which  is  charmingly  lighted,  well  chosen,  and  well 
Ij  got  up,  but  unfortunately  spoiled  by  an  ex- 
i  cellently  posed  model  having  been  placed  too  low 
'  down  on  the  plate.  This  is  most  aggravating  for 
if  the  lady  had  only  been  say  half  an  inch  higher 
up,  a  perfedt  result  would  have  been  obtained. 
No.  2.  Very  beautiful  indeed  were  it  not  for  the 
somewhat  bitty  foreground.  You  know  how  to 
take  artistic  photographs,  and  will  doubtless 
make  your  mark  if  you  persevere. 

Erimus. — A  very  smart  interior  of  a  church 
slightly  over  exposed  we  should  say,  although 
nothing  of  any  great  consequence. 

Leodiension. — A  nice  snap  shot.  You  ought 
to  have  gone  a  little  nearer  to  the  boat  on  the 
right,  which  would  have  made  you  a  far  better 
foreground. 

Rise  Borough. — This  is  a  novelty  because  it 
is  under  exposed,  thereby  giving  a  most  curious 
effedl. 

Tit  Bits.  No.  2.  Slightly  over  developed, 
otherwise  very  good. 

Vulcan  —  A  topographically  satisfaftory 
representation  of  Shanklin  Chine. 

J.  C.  F.  Rathmines. — Two  fairly  good  “Pocket 
Kodak  ”  prints.  You  must  however  learn  to  hold 
the  camera  a  little  bit  straighter  than  yon  have 
done  in  the  present  snap,  although  there  is  really 
nothing  much  amiss. 

Oaklands. — An  impressive  photograph  of 
of  Whitby  Abbey  taken  from  a  good  position,  and 
with  an  extremely  suitable  light  upon  it. 

Beef. — A  fairly  satisfadlory  group  spoilt  by  a 
bad  background,  and  by  a  young  man  on  the 
left  hand  side  apparently  trying  to  shave  himself. 

Kit. — A  fair  snap  shot  of  the  sea  side,  some¬ 
what  commonplace. 

Tweedle  Dee. — Here  is  a  modern  innovation 
lending  itself  to  pidtorial  photography.  A 
Cornish  railway  viadudt  capitally  trimmed,  and 
taken  from  an  excellent  position  makes  really  an 
artistic  scrap. 

Marco. — A  not  very  pidtorial  bridge  has  here 
been  photographed  with  such  care  as  to  adtually 
make  a  pidlure  of  it .  The  leaves  in  the  foreground , 
and  the  bit  of  railing  compose  capitally.  All 
that  is  required  is  to  print  in  some  sort  of  a  sky. 

Double  Gloucester  . — A  nicely  posed  portrait 
of  a  young  lady,  sitting  against  what  looks  like 
an  enlarged  draftboard.  What  persuaded  you  to 
use  Indian  matting  behind  the  figure  ? 

Dina, — A  mystery.  A  green,  houses  and  trees 
in  the  middle  of  a  river,  boys  walking  upon 
water,  mist  and  slop;  a  nightmare — or  else  a 
double  exposure. 


Soda. — A  good  out-of-door  portrait  of  a  young 
man  with  a  rather  strained  expression  on  his 
face.  Considering  the  circumstances,  however, 
greatly  above  the  average. 

Hansom  Cab.  — The  arrangement  here  is 
capital,  and  if  you  hadn’t  so  terribly  over¬ 
exposed  the  negative,  nothing  could  have  been 
better. 

Alum.  — Fairly  well  seledted,  but  common¬ 
place  and  over-exposed. 

Crushed  Butterfly. — A  charming  group  of 
ragged  ponies. 

Quinol, — A  choice  morsel  hardly  capable  of 
improvement  from  any  standpoint. 

Chloride. — A  group  of  young  men  and 
maidens  in  three  rows.  Nice  clean  photography. 

Bromide. — You  have  treated  your  subjeft  in 
in  the  best  possible  manner.  Such  a  low  lying 
landscape  garden  would  be  difficult  to  make 
pidtorial. 

Aukland. — A  natural  group  of  three,  which 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  taken  by  flash-light.  It 
is  a  pity  the  child  moved  one  hand  and  that  you 
cut  the  other  off,  for  apart  from  these  defedls 
the  result  as  home  portraiture  was  commendable. 

Groom  and  Horse. — Capitally  lighted  and 
very  sharp. 

Anxious. — We  took  a  pidture  almost  exadlly 
similar  to  this  on  one  of  our  Field  Days  with  an 
exadtly  similar  result,  that  is,  a  ndlky  effedt  in  the 
water.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  halation,  and 
could  have  been  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  backed 
plate.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  you  pay 
attention  to  trimming. 

Star. — You  didn’t  hold  the  camera  steady, 
otherwise  you  would  have  had  a  good  breaking 
wave  pidlure. 

Juno  i. — Excellent  architedlural  work,  the 
only  fault  being  want  of  sharpness  towards  the 
edges  of  the  plate. 

Corncrake. — A  pretty  scrap,  very  flat  and  not 
in  good  focus.  Over-exposed. 

Ley. — Capitally  trimmed  and  more  pidtorial 
than  such  subjedts  usually  are. 

SissiE. — Very  corredlly  exposed.  You  could 
get  better  focus  if  you  tried. 

Acre. — In  such  a  spot  you  ought  to  have 
made  any  number  of  pidlures,  especially  with  the 
models  at  your  disposal.  In  any  case  you  ought 
not  to  have  let  them  peep  over  the  hedge  in  that 
silly  way.  They  look  as  if  they  were  trying  to 
dodge  the  camera. 

Amateur, — A  nice  sharp  group  of  school-boys. 
They  are  rather  “  bunched  up,”  and  you  would 
have  effedled  an  improvement  if  you  had  spread 
them  out  a  little  more. 
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Star  — Might  have  been  charming.  The 
lighting  is  satisfadlory,  the  donkeys  sufficiently 
unkempt  and  piiflorially  pleasing.  He  ought 
to  have  stood  where  that  bare  patch  is  in  the 
right-hand  corner,  and  he  might  have  held  his 
hand  over  his  eyes  to  look  down  the  lane  to  see 
if  anyone  was  coming.  But  it  can’t  be  helped, 
now. 

Snow.  —  Fairly  good  technically  and  well 
seleded.  It  would  look  better  printed  upon 
bromide  paper. 

Hebston. — A  nice  pidlorial  view  of  an  old 
church.  If  you  had  used  the  swing  back  you 
would  have  got  the  tower  sharper. 

Implicatus. — A  well  arranged,  well  photo¬ 
graphed  interior.  In  its  way,  nothing  could  be 
better. 

Nell  — Fairly  good  photograph,  but  rather 
flat  due  no  doubt  to  the  light  not  being  in  a 
good  position. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Joe  M'bro. 

Joe  M’bro. — A  charming  spot,  charmingly 
lighted  and  capitally  photographed,  but  spoilt 
by  injudicious  after-treatment.  The  river  fore¬ 
ground  was  quite  unnecessary,  and  only  served 
to  draw  the  eye  away  from  the  real  pith  of  the 
pifture,  which  lay  in  the  portion  marked  out. 
A  good  sky,  too,  would  have  been  a  vast  im¬ 
provement.  No.  2.  A  fine  thing  which  only 
wants  a  sky  printing  in  to  make  a  beautiful 
pidlure.  It  is  worth  an  enlarged  negative  if 
you  could  arrange  to  get  it  done. 

Woden. — We  fear  the  light  was  hardly  good 
enough  for  a  snap-shot  or  else  the  sun  was  not 
in  a  proper  position,  for  your  photograph  is 
rather  flat.  You  chose  a  good  position  and  did 
well  to  let  the  branch  of  the  tree  hang  across 
the  top.  You  should  not,  however,  have  let  the 
rest  of  the  party  stand  about  like  a  set  of  “  fire¬ 
place  ornaments.”  The  next  time  you  print 
from  the  negative,  do  so  under  either  green  or 
ground  glass. 


E.  I.  Wy. — Really  a  pidlure.  An  Indian  road, 
running  by  the  side  of  a  river,  with  a  group  of 
domed  buildings  running  out  into  the  water  in 
mid-distance.  The  size  of  the  print  is  about 
5  inches  by  2  inches.  Printed  by  some  artistic 
process  an  almost  perfeft  photograph  would 
result.  If  the  paper  had  not  been  cracked  by 
coming  through  the  Indian  mails  we  should  have 
reproduced  as  an  example  of  foreign  scenery. 

Frank. — A  beautiful  view  of  Grasmere, 
charmingly  lighted,  and  far  more  pidlorial  than 
many  of  the  topographical  photographs  sent  in 
for  criticism. 

Chuckey. — Very  much  over-exposed. 

June-i-are. — You  have  taken  the  church  from 
a  very  good  position  indeed,  but  you  have  con¬ 
siderably  over  -  exposed  the  negative.  Try 
printing  it  much  darker. 

Rex. — A  modern-ancient  inn  well  photo¬ 
graphed,  but  far  from  picflorial. 

Four  Months  Novice. — A  good  snap  shot  of 
a  golfer  striking,  with  a  caddie  in  a  very 
excellent  position  in  the  middle  distance.  The 
whole  is  however  rather  lacking  in  sharpness. 

Mick  Pussy. — The  view  was  well  chosen,  but 
how  did  you  manage  to  get  the  nasty  muddly 
eftedl.  It  looks  to  us  as  if  the  marks  were  due  to 
insufficient  fixing. 

Cadett. — A  pretty  photograph  of  pond  lilies. 
The  water  is,  however,  full  of  little  flecks  of  light. 

F.  A.  T. — Over-exposed,  and  although  the  view 
itself  is  fairly  well  chosen,  if  you  could  have  got 
a  better  foreground  you  would  have  effefted  a 
vast  improvement. 

Berkampstead. — A  technically  good  photo¬ 
graph  of  an  old  village  street. 

Youngster. — As  a  portrait  very  good.  You 
ought  to  get  it  retouched. 

T.  P.  C. — You  should  not  have  cut  their  feet 
off,  and  you  should  have  stood  a  great  deal 
further  away.  Photographically  speaking  the 
thing  is  all  right. 

Southern. — Magnificent  technique,  and,  fairly 
piAorial. 

Tit-Bit. — A  good  print  of  minstrels  at 
Scarborough  excellently  taken  when  the  in¬ 
strument  is  considered.  Cut  off  nearly  an  inch 
of  foreground. 

A.  H.  R. — A  capital  little  snap  shot. 

Bolt. — A  nice  photograph  of  a  fountain 
playing  in  the  Valley  Park,  Scarborough, 

Independent. — If  you  had  not  cut  the  lady’s 
feet  off  this  would  have  been  a  good  specimen  of 
”  At  Home”  portraiture. 

Tar. — Two  jolly  little  sailors.  We  can 
suggest  no  improvement. 
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©ur  Bditor’s  Corner. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different  sub- 
jefts  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is  needed  in 
the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be  received  on  or 
before  the  25' h  of  each  month.  The  Editor  will  answer 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters 
photographic  by  post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be 
enclosed ;  but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  Editorial  coupon  out  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue. —  One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address ; — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photograplur,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Very  soon  after  this  magazine  is  in  the  hands 
of  our  readers  the  machines  which  print  it  will 
be  silent,  and  the  “comps”  and  others  engaged 
in  its  produ&ion  sitting  round  the  Christmas  fire, 
enjoying  a  well-earned  rest.  Then,  according 
to  the  story  books  of  the  Caldicottian  type,  the 
snow  ought  to  lie  thick  and  white  over  hill  and 
dale,  convenient  for  the  "wild  bells”  to  ring 
out  across,  and  perfumes  of  cookery  of  a  non¬ 
vegetarian  charadter  should  pervade  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Everybody  ought  to  be  “merry”  and 
full  of  kindly  emotions  and  goose  and  things,  and 
good  wishes  should  be  rife.  The  staff  of  The 
Junior,  therefore,  anticipating  this  cheerful 
season,  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  wish  that 
every  reader  may  spend  a  Merry  Christmas  and 
a  Happy  New  Year. 

* 

We  trust,  however,  that  during  the  festive 
season  our  friends  will  not  put  their  cameras 
away,  for  the  time  for  snowscapes  is  at 
hand.  Of  course,  although  we  have  had  one 
or  two  rather  severe  snaps  of  winter  weather 
lately,  we  do  not  expedt  it  will  snow  at 
Christmas,  it  never  does,  except  in  the  extra 
numbers  of  the  illustrated  weeklies,  preferring 
with  British  obstinacy  to  be  warm  and  slushy 
and  close,  rather  than  conventional.  Yet  the 
snow  must  fall  sooner  or  later,  and  snow 
photographs,  if  carefully  taken,  are  things  of 
beauty.  Have  good  sunlight,  coming  very  much 
from  one  side,  and  wait  till  the  fall  has  been 
pretty  heavy.  Then  save  up  the  result,  for  in 
the  coming  by-and-bye  we  may  hold  a  snow- 
scape  competition.  Apart  from  snow  scenes 
there  are  other  branches  of  the  science  which 
may  be  easily  followed  up  during  the  winter 
months,  branches  which,  as  a  rale,  are  dis¬ 
regarded.  Indoor  portraiture,  flash-light  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  pidtures  of  inanimate  objefts  are 

in  season  ”  just  now,  and  open  up  a  wide  field 
for  the  camera.  We  intend  to  show  the  sort  of 
thing  we  mean  in  the  three  following  Field  Days, 
when  the  Editors  will  each  have  a  Field  Day  at 
home  and  describe  the  result  for  the  deledtation 
and,  possibly,  instrudtion  of  our  readers.  We 
have  exhausted  the  stock  of  Greenley  pidtures, 
and  although  we  may  take  a  trip  to  that  delight¬ 
ful  neighbourhood  when  the  snow  is  on  the 


ground,  we  must  have  something  in  hand  to  go 
on  with.  The  “  Field  Day  at  Home  ”  will  help 
us  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  prove  interesting 
and  useful,  as  showing  what  may  be  done 
indoors.  Matthew  Surface  will  open  the  ball, 
Peter  Eland  and  Richard  Penlake  following  in 
rotation.  This  will  see  us  into  March,  by  which 
time  we  hope  to  be  afield  again,  continuing  the 
series  which  has  proved  so  popular. 

* 

»  * 

It  is  curious,  however,  how  opinions  differ  as 
to  what  is  "popular.”  We  thought  we  had  hit 
the  mark  fairly  well  when  we  decided  to  have 
the  Field  Days,  and  the  letters  we  received  upon 
the  subjedt  helped  to  strengthen  the  belief.  From 
R.  P.,  nevertheless,  the  following  is  to  hand: 
"  I  find  the  Critical  Column  most  interesting, 
but  I  think  (I  hope  you  will  excuse  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  amateur  like  myself  saying  so),  and  I  have 
no  doubt  there  are  many  of  your  readers  who 
will  agree  with  me,  that  your  Field  Day  is 
generally  somewhat  flat,  as  I  consider  you  all 
three  are  rather  too  fond  of  trying  to  make 
‘something  out  of  nothing,’  the  result  being 
generally  ‘  nothing.’  ”  This  comes  as  a  surprise, 
especially  after  the  flattering  letters  we  have, 
had  on  the  same  subjedt,  and  at  first  we  were  a 
little  bit  inclined  to  be  angry  with  the  outspoken 
R.  P.,  but  after  due  consideration  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Field  Days  might  be 
improved.  For  instance,  Aldehyde  writes : — 
"Would  it  not  be  better  to  give,  whenever 
possible,  the  diaphragm,  length  of  exposure, 
speed  of  plate,  and  a  rough  description  as  tO' 
the  strength  of  the  light  ?  I  feel  sure  if  these 
suggestions  were  carried  out  ‘  Our  Field  Days  ’' 
would  prove  an  immense  boon  to  struggling 
amateurs  like  myself,  as  the  exposure  is  the- 
biggest  stumbling-block  we  have  to  contend 
against.”  We  can  quite  see  the  improvement 
which  might  be  thus  effedted,  and  as  it  only 
entails  a  little  more  trouble  on  ns.  we  will  see 
what  can  be  done  in  the  matter  in  future.  The 
Field  Days  shall  be  no  longer  "flat,”  in  the. 
coming  season,  if  v/e  can  help  it. 

« 

* 

While  on  the  subjedt  of  Field  Days  we  may 
mention  a  communication  which  comes  from 
Beauchamp.  Beauchamp  is  astonished  with 
Penlake’s  “Peep  Behind  the  Scenes”  pidlure, 
given  last  month,  and  wants  to  know  how  it  was- 
that  so  short  an  exposure  produced  such  an 
excellent  negative.  He  has  been  trying  to  take  a 
similar  interior  pidture  with  a  figure  in  it,  and, 
although  he  has  given  minutes  exposure,  he 
has  got  no  result  worth  speaking  off,  and  he 
wants  to  know,  therefore,  how  we  account  for 
Penlake’s  exposure  of  five  seconds.  Quite, 
simply.  Beauchamp’s  kitchen  had  dark  walls, 
Peniake’s  was  whitewashed.  The  figure  was. 
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very  near  the  window  and  not  far  from  the  open 
door,  while  the  sun  was  shining  brilliantly  at 
the  time  the  exposure  was  made.  The  lens  was 
a  new  Cooke,  working  at  //8,  and  the 
plate  a  Cadett  Ordinary.  The  developer  was 
hydroquinone,  four  ounces  of  which  served  to 
develop  the  whole  of  the  plates  exposed  that  day. 
This  is  all  the  information  we  can  give  on  thesub- 
jeiit,  save  that  at  the  same  time  a  similar  exposure 
was  made  with  the  other  half-plate  camera  and 
ordinary  R.R.  lens,  the  result  being  a  fully- 
exposed  negative,  suffering  somewhat  from 


Nnrfery  Rhyme  Competition.  Second  Prize. 

Miss  M.  E.  Somerville  Simple  Simon.  Glasgow. 

halation  because  a  little  more  of  the  window 
was  included. 

* 

*  * 

So  much  for  the  Field  Days  ;  now  about  the 
prizes.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  announce 
a  serious  mistake  in  connexion  with  last  month’s 
awards.  The  winner  writes: — "  I  am  pleased  I 
was  successful  in  gaining  the  prize,  but  I  notice 
you  have  made  a  typographical  error,  for  which 
I  can  only  blame  the  glossy  coupon  paper  and 
the  ink  running.  The  name  should  be  Mr., 


not  Mrs.  Struthers.”  Thus  bad  begins,  but 
worse  remains  behind,  for  Mr.  Struthers  con¬ 
tinues  : — “  All  the  same,  Mrs.  S.  claims  the 
prize,  and  I  fear  she  will  stick  to  it  if  you  remit 
in  her  name.”  Here’s  a  pretty  situation  !  and 
we  see  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty  if  the  cheque 
has  gone.  We  hope  this  will  be  a  lesson  to  this 
competitor  to  follow  out  our  rules  in  future,  and 
write  clearly  with  a  sharp-pointed  pencil.  We 
trust  the  unhappy  fate  of  Mr.  Stuthers  will  be  a 
timely  warning  to  the  rest  of  our  readers. 

#  # 

With  some  prints  for  the  Nursery  Rhyme 
Competition  Enthusiast  writes  It  is  my 
first  try,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it.  Certainly 
I  have  tried,  and  I  hope  the  lessons  learnt  will 
be  useful  to  me.  I  had  not  started  long  upon 
the  Nursery  Rhyme  before  I  found  the  handling 
of  four  models  was  a  large  order  for  a  novice  to 
undertake,  but  I  stuck  to  it  and  was  up  and  out, 
sometimes  before  breakfast,  but  was  baffled  by 
the  light.  Altogether  I  made  twenty- four 
negatives  of  this  set  of  models.  Sometimes  a 
little  mistake  cropped  up,  and  sometimes  a 
youngster  moved,  until  I  was  almost  for  giving 
the  business  up  as  too  big  a  job,  but  at  last  I 
determined  to  make  up  two  sets  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  and  send  them  along  to  meet  their 
fate.”  We  must  commend  Enthusiast  for  the 
perseverance  displayed,  and  regret  that  the  flat¬ 
ness  of  the  prints  prevented  their  reprodudlion, 
for  the  posing  and  general  arrangement  is  satis- 
fadtory  in  every  sense.  In  the  matter  of  light 
the  Nursery  Rhyme  Competition  has  been  most 
unfortunate,  hardly  one  good  photographic  day 
having  dawned  since  it  was  re-opened,  and  all 
the  prints  consequently  suffer.  Still,  we  are  so 
satisfied  with  the  result,  or  rather  what  the 
result  would  be,  given  better  weather,  that  we 
shall  have  a  similar  competition  in  the  coming 
by-and-bye.  Therefore,  make  hay  (or,  rather, 
take  Nursery  Rhymes  pidlures)  when  the  sun 
shines,  and  be  ready. 

*  * 

That  somebody  must  be  disappointed  in  com¬ 
petitions  is  a  self-evident  faff,  and  a  faff  which 
has  heen  brought  home  to  us  forcibly  this  month. 
The  General  Competition  has  been  the  most 
severely  contested  of  the  series,  282  capital 
photographs  coming  to  hand.  Out  of  these  282 
only  a  comparatively  small  number  can  receive 
awards  of  any  kind,  all  the  others  being  neces¬ 
sarily  left  out  in  the  cold.  We  do  our  hest  to 
judge  the  competitions  fairly,  picking  out  those 
which  are,  in  our  opinion,  really  the  best. 
Tastes  differ,  however,  and  many  prints  lose 
much  of  their  charm  in  reproduff  ion  ;  conse¬ 
quently  our  readers  may  at  times  be 
inclined  to  doubt  our  judgment.  We  fear  this 
cannot  he  helped,  and  can  only  ask  those  who 
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are  negledled  to  bear  with  us.  Everything  in 
this  life  is  a  lottery  more  or  less,  and  people 
must  take  the  risk  philosophically,  trusting  that 
when  Dame  Fortune  twists  her  wheel  around 
again  they  will  be  uppermost.  Most  of  the 
Junior  competitors  appear  to  do  this,  as  we 
notice  the  same  names  time  after  time,  and  we 
are  glad  to  think  that  the  unsuccessful  ones  still 
make  further  efforts. 

*■ 

We  have  had  a  number  of  queries  this  month 
with  regard  to  mysterious  black  spots  which 
appear  on  P.O.P.  after  fixing.  At  first  we 
attributed  these  lo  iron  in  the  washing  water. 


in  with  a  brush  full  of  sepia,  and  the  whole 
photographed  down  to  a  suitable  size.  Then 
there  are  dozens  of  pretty  ’Xmas  mounts  upon 
the  market,  which  form  most  effeiftive  settings. 
The  best  printing  process  for  this  season  is,  of 
course,  a  gaslight  one,  as  by  such  a  method  large 
quantities  of  photographs  can  be  turned  out  in  a 
single  evening. 

* 

*  * 

F.  J.  S.  G.  suggests  that  we  have  another 
Family  Group  Competition,  and  we  are  happy 
to  adopt  his  suggestion.  We  therefore  offer  a 
prize  of  £t.  for  the  best  Family  Group, 
taken  either  on  Christmas  or  New  Year’s  Day. 


From  The  Cycle. 


but  the  receipt  of  so  many  from  different  parts 
of  the  country  seems  to  combat  this  theory. 
We  are  giving  these  spots  our  closest  attention, 
and  should  we  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  cause, 
we  will  publish  the  result.  We  lean  to  the 
particles  of  rust  theory  as  being  the  most  likely 
solution. 

* 

*  * 

J.  D.  D.  wants  a  short  article  on  photographic 
Christmas  card  making,  but  we  do  not  very  well 
see  how  we  can  gratify  his  wish.  Nothing  could 
be  easier  than  the  produdlion  of  such  souvenirs. 
For  instance,  a  number  of  prints  can  be 
mosaiced  together,  a  few  leaves  roughly  washed 


For  conditions,  see  “Our  Prizes.’’ 

* 

*  * 

We  are  just  about  to  go  to  press  with 
“  Photography  and  Architefture,’’  the  coming 
book  in  the  “Popular  Photographic  Series,"  and 
it  will  in  all  probability  be  ready  for  sale  soon 
after  this  magazine  reaches  your  hands.  Forty- 
three  illustrations  of  different  styles  of  architec¬ 
ture,  taken  from  abbeys,  churches,  old  houses, 
etc  ,  should  make  the  book  one  of  the  most 
attraftive  which  have  yet  appeared.  It  will  be 
followed,  almost  immediately,  by  Miss  Lothrop’s 
striking  book  on  “  Indoor  Photography  and 
Flash-light  Work,”  which  will  thus  appear  at  a 


time  of  the  year  when  this  subjedl  is  greatly  in 
vogue.  It  will  interest  our  readers  to  hear  that 
three  thousand  copies  of  "The  ABC  of 
Retouching  ”  were  sold  within  a  few  days  of 
publication. 

*  • 

A  good  opportunity  is  open  for  those  who  can 
design  in  black  and  white.  Messrs.  Carl 
Hentschel  &  Co.  are  offering  in  prizes  for 
drawings  suitable  for  an  advertisement.  Further 
particulars  will  be  seen  in  their  announcement, 
which  appears  among  the  advertisements. 

* 

*  * 

Just  as  many  photographers  find  it  advanta¬ 
geous  to  possess  a  bicycle,  so  many  cyclists  are 
going  in  for  photography.  From  The  Cycle,  an 
excellent  weekly,  we  reproduce  a  photograph  of 
the  River  Wey  at  Ripley,  from  the  camera  of 
Mr.  W.  Burley. 


General  Competition.  Certificate. 

V.  Silvester.  ”  All  in  a  Row.”  London. 


We  hope  to  be  able  to  announce,  next  month, 
our  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  Holiday  Tour 
papers  and  photographs.  We  may  mention,  in 
the  meantime,  that  we  may  probably  issue  some 
of  them  in  book  form. 

Finally,  just  a  word  about  the  coupons.  Up 
to  the  moment  of  going  to  press  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  an  unusual  number  of  prints  for  the 
Critical  Column,  and  in  almost  every  instance 
our  instruftions  have  been  disregarded.  The 
instruftions  referred  to  are  "  write  with  a  fine 
pointed  pencil,”  a  recommendation  pretty 
generally  ignored.  Possibly  our  readers  think 
that  we  have  a  harmless  predelidlion  for  black 
lead  work  or  that  we  are  interested  in  the  sale  of 
“  fine  pointed  pencils.”  Both  surmises  are  in- 
correft,  we  love  not  black  lead,  and,  as  we  do 
not  mention  any  particular  brand  of  fine  pointed 
pencils  as  being  specially  suitable,  the  other 
theory  falls  to  the  ground.  As  a  matter  of  fadl, 
the.  Jiuiior  paper  is  made  to  "print"  and  not 


"  write  "on,  and  consequently  the  ink  runs  and' 
blurs  in  a  great  many  instances,  "The  case  of 
Rebellious  Struthers  ”  shows  what  the  utter 
disregard  of  this  rule  leads  to. 

* 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  purchase  any  number 
of  copies  of  the  issue  of  The  Junior  Photographer 
for  August,  1894,  3-nd  will  gladly  pay  4d.  each 
for  them.  This  paragraph  will  explain  to  those 
enquirers  how  it  is  they  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  the  volume.  If  we  can  secure  a  supply  of 
Part  I,  we  have  sufficient  of  the  other  numbers 
to  make  up  a  fair  quantity  of  volumes.  If  any 
readers  have  duplicates  of  Part  I.,  now  is  the 
opportunity  to  realize  on  them. 

r>  * 

Some  important  changes  are  being  made  in 
The  Practical  Photographer,  commencing  with 
January.  It  is  to  be  increased  in  size,  and 
improved  in  a  variety  of  ways.  New  features 
are  being  introduced,  and  particular  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  January  Double  Number, 
price  6d.,  which  is  to  have  a  large  supplement 
devoted  to  flash-light  photography.  Different 
methods  and  processes  will  be  described,  and  a 
large  number  of  illustrations  taken  with  the 
magnesium  light,  reproduced  in  first-class  style. 
Those  who  are  interested,  therefore,  in  this 
subjedl,  should  look  out  for  the  next  number  of 
The  Practical  Photographer, 

SHORT  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Veritas.— The  cold  weather  is  the  cause  of  your  trouble. 
Did  you  shake  up  No.  2  ? 

E.  F.  S. — We  cannot  tell  you  exacftlv  the  speed  of  the 
shutter,  as  you  can  alter  it  by  the  rubber  bands.  With 
regard  to  the  second  matter  in  your  letter,  it  is  most 
difficult  to  offer  you  any  advice.  Possibly  your  father  may 
have  had  some  good  reason  for  refusing  to  sign,  which  he 
did  not  wish  to  tell  you  of.  You  are  still  very  young  to  go 
against  his  wishes,  and  we  should  say  that  you  had  better 
stop  a  little  longer  at  your  present  employment  until  some¬ 
thing  better  turns  up.  Your  photographs  are  very  nice 
indeed  for  one  so  young.  Do  not  despair. 

M.  G.  T.— No,  we  do  not  consider  the  combined  toning 
and  fixing  bath  permanent.  Prints  by  it,  however,  will 
keep  for  some  years. 

Staensall. — We  are  glad  you  like  the  Critical  Column. 
You  should  certainly  enter  the  competitions. 

C.  E.  P. — Your  photographs  will  be  criticised  in  due 
course. 

Dick.— Thanks,  very  much,  for  your  good  wishes. 

J  H  — If  you  do  not  find  it  in  this  month’s  issue,  please 
submit  again.  Such  a  number  of  prints  come  to  hand  that 
occasionally  one  gets  misplaced. 

T.  H.  C. — If  you  do  not  win  a  prize  do  not  be  dis¬ 
heartened,  but  send  again.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day. 

A.  Norman. — Prints  are  always  a  month  or  more  late, 
and  if  you  sent  it  in  only  three  weeks  ago,  of  course  it  will 
not  yet  have  been  attended  to. 

Optic. — We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  The  balloon 
photograph  was  certainly  very  good,  and  we  trust  you  will 
send  us  something  else  later. 

R.  S.  Norl  —We  have  taken  the  print  into  the  Critical 
Column,  where  it  will  be  attended  to  in  due  course.  The 
two  cameras  you  mention  are  very  useful,  although,  of 
course,  of  a  rather  “cheap”  chara(5fer. 

Virtue. — The  plates  are  stale,  and  you  had  far  better 
get  rid  of  them. 


M. — The  Paget  lantern  plates  we  can  strongly 
recommend,  and  an  ordinary  hydroquinone  developer 
diluted  with  a  little  less  than  half  its  bulk  of  water. 

V.  Silvester. — By  recommending  The  Junior  to  your 
friends,  you  do  us  the  greatest  possible  service. 

Snowbird.— Thanks  for  your  good  wishes.  We  hope 
The  Junior  will,  as  you  say,  continue  to  prosper. 

Rickmar.— We  fancy  you  will  find  your  photograph 
criticised  this  month.  Thanks  for  your  good  wishes. 

Kit. — When  you  have  made  the  alterations  be  sure  to 
send  the  prints.  (No  2.)  A  good  notion  for  an  outdoor 
studio,  which  could  be  eredted  or  taken  down  at  will,  was 
given  in  the  February  number  of  The  Prartioal  Photo¬ 
grapher,  The  article  was  fully  illustrated,  and  should  tell 
you  just  what  you  require.  (3)  Yes,  the  gentlemen  are 
exadtly  what  you  say,  but  all  clever  people  have  their  little 
failings.  We  have  had  some  excellent  work  of  theirs, 
which  would  take  a  great  deal  of  beating. 

E.  W.  H. — We  hope  to  tell  our  readers  something  about 
combination  printing  in  the  future.  It  is  not  half  so  diffi¬ 
cult  as  many  people  seem  to  imagine. 

D.  Spencer. — Of  course,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  take 
flash-light  pidtures  with  a  Frena  as  well  as  with  any  other 
camera,  that  is,  of  course,  provided  you  use  the  magnifiers 
for  objedts  which  require  to  be  taken  from  close  quarters. 
Flash-light  work  is  very  fascinating.  The  forthcoming 
January  number  of  The  Practical  Photo  rapher  should 
interest  you,  as  it  will  deal  with  the  subjedt  fully. 

B.  D.  G. — You  and  Kit  seem  to  work  very  much  on  the 
same  lines,  lines  which  we  strongly  commend.  ^  Go  on 
sending  us  prints,  and  if  we  can  give  you  any  advice  and 
help  we  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

Bob  writes: — “  I  have  used  the  toning  formulas  given  in 
page  g6  of  your  November  issue,  and  1  have  never  used 
such  an  effedtive  toner.  Five  amateurs  around  here  whom 
I  have  advised  to  use  it  have  also  found  it  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.”  We  are  glad  that  the  bath  gives  such  good  results. 
Go  in  for  the  competitions  even  if  you  do  not  win  prizes, 
as  the  very  fadt  of  your  competing  gives  you  a  definite 
objedt  to  aim  at. 

Snig  — (i)  Read  the  latter  part  of  the  answer  to  “  Bob,” 
which  applies  to  you  equally  well.  We  fear  you  will  not 
get  very  good  results  by  gaslight ;  in  fadt,  portraiture, 
except  with  incandescent  burners,  is  out  of  the  question. 
About  half-an-hour  would  be  the  exposure  required, 
provided  the  objedt  was  placed  almost  close  to  the  light. 

J.  F. — You  will  find  the  criticism  in  this  month. 
Patience  is  a  virtue,  and  those  who  send  in  for  the  Critical 
Column  have  to  possess  this  virtue  in  no  small  degree. 
We  got  over  140  prints  for  it  this  month. 

C.  Clements. — No.  i  of  The  Junior  is  out  of  print,  and 
you  can  only  get  it  by  advertising  for  it,  and  even  then  you 
will  experience  considerable  difficulty.  We  have  a  few 
bound  volumes  left. 

A.  W.  Cooper.— The  “  Something  from  Nothing  ” 
article  was  very  popular,  and  we  are  glad  that  you 
also  liked  it.  Another  article  on  similar  lines  will  follow 
later. 

A-  B. — ^The  print  has  been  taken  into  the  Critical 
Column. 

M.  Scot.— We  are  always  happy  to  lend  a  ”  helping 
hand”  to  struggling  beginners  like  yourself.  If  you  are  in 
any  difficulty,  let  us  know  about  it,  and  we  will  give  you 
the  best  aid  we  can. 

Longun. — It  is,  as  you  say,  very  difficult  to  please 
everybody,  although  we  consider  we  manage  fairly  well, 
all  things  considered  We  are  happy  to  know  that  you 
think  the  paper  keeps  up  its  standard,  and  continues  to 
improve. 

F.  N.  Rose. — A  double  swing  back  is  quite  unnecessary 
for  the  class  of  camera  you  name.  It  will  only  complicate 
matters  if  you  put  one  into  the  apparatus  you  are  con- 
stru&ing. 

Andante. — The  plate  you  mention  is  made  by  Marion  & 
Co.,  Soho  Square,  London,  and  is  certainly  very  good. 
We  will  always  answer  to  the  best  of  our  ability  any  ques¬ 
tions  you  care  to  put  to  us.  With  regard  10  the  competi¬ 
tions,  if  you  are  unsuccessful  do  not  let  the  fatft  deter  you 
irotn  trying  once  more. 


Fun. — We  greet  you,  “  Fun,"  by  which  name  you  will  be 
known  to  us  in  the  future.  We  do  not  think  that  the  white 
tablecloth  would  have  anything  to  do  with  the  fogging  of 
the  plates,  although  we  should  recommend  you  to  take 
precautions  in  future 

H.  B.  Bradley. — If  you  get  any  snow  scenes  save  them 
up  for  the  forthcoming  competition.  With  regard  to  the 
spot  you  mention  as  being  worthy  a  plate,  we  cannot,  of 
course,  tell  without  seeing  it.  We  should  say  that  the 
exposure  would  have  to  be  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  result  would  certainly  be  novel,  and  we  should  like  to 
see  a  print  if  you  are  at  all  successful. 

Excelsior. — Yes,  the  article  will  come  very  shortly. 
You,  then,  are  one  who  admires  the  Field  Days,  and  are, 
happily,  among  the  majority. 

G.  H.  Pethybridge. — We  are  much  obliged  for  your 
nice,  long,  interesting  letter.  You  go  about  your  reading  in 
the  corredf  manner,  and  you  will  certainly  be  successful  in 
process  of  time.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  “  inflifting  ”  yourself 
upon  us.  We  are  to  be  “  infli(5ted,”  if  you  like  the  expres¬ 
sion,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  nice  chatty  letters  from  our 
readers. 

Semper  Eadem. — So  sorry.  Yes,  the  best  method 
would  be  to  encase  the  camera  in  a  box,  although  the 
focussing  would  doubtless,  as  you  say,  prove  a  difficulty, 
unless  you  “  fix  ”  it.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
camera  in  question,  and  cannot,  therefore,  give  you  any 
very  explicit  advice  on  the  subject. 

F.  M.  P.— Use  Eastman  paper  and  the  Ilford  toning  bath. 
(2)  It  is  impossible.  (3)  You  may  use  almost  any  colour 
background  you  wish.  We  prefer  a  grey  or  a  slate  colour. 
(4)  Prints  tone  and  plates  develop  quicker  in  warm 
weather,  this  explains  your  difficulty.  {5)  Add  a  few  drops 
of  ammonia  to  the  fixing  bath.  (6)  Have  you  read  our  rules  ? 

C.  Rabbits. — (i)  The  sediment  in  the  bottle  does  no 
harm,  pour  oft  the  clear  part  when  required  for  use.  (2) 
Let  slides  remain  until  they  are  clear.  (3)  Keep  your  gold 
solution  in  a  dark  place.  (4}  Keeps  for  twelve  months. 

E.  J.  D. — Your  method  of  development  is  correft,  the 
cause  of  fog,  perhaps,  lies  in  the  camera.  Try  the  Cadett 
plates. 

M.  V.  G. — Fill  all  the  pinholes  with  red  or  prussian  blue 
water  colour.  Use  a  fine  pointed  camel  hair  brush  to 
apply  the  paint.  To  prevent  them,  carefully  dust  out  your 
camera  and  dark  slides,  also  your  plates  before  inserting 
them  in  the  slides. 

Marjorie. — There  is  nothing  wrong  with  your  print,  it  is 
very  good  indeed.  Add  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  to  your 
fixing  bath,  this  will  prevent  your  prints  turning  the  bad 
colour  you  complain  of. 

E.  Keith  Murray  writes: — “I  am  a  beginner,  and  am 
desirous  of  taking  some  frozen  waterfa  Is,  etc  ,  during  the 
winter  months.  Can  any  of  .your  correspondents  give  me 
some  hints  on  this  branch  of  photography  as  to  exposure, 
etc.”  It  is  advisable  to  use  a  small  stop  and  backed 
plates. 

J.  D.  D. — Yes,  your  newsagent  will  supply  you  with  the 
books,  or  you  can  have  them  dire(5t  from  us  for  y^d.  each, 
post  free. 

Gymnast. — Thanks  for  your  long  letter.  The  stains  on 
your  print  are  due  to  insufficient  washing,  the  hypo  not 
having  been  eliminated. 

F.  Allen. — We  like  a  long  and  explicit  letter  like  yours, 
particularly  when  you  give  us  so  many  hints.  We  may 
utilise  some  of  your  notions  at  a  later  date.  (2)  The 
cnlouring  of  photographs  from  behind  is  fairly  easy,  and 
certainly  effedtive.  The  best  method  is  to  mount  the 
photograph  on  an  opaline,  soak  it  in  oil  or  benzine,  and 
then  sandpaper  away  as  much  of  the  paper  as  you  can 
without  scratching  the  film  of  the  print  itself.  Colour  will 
then  show  through,  and  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  good  effedts. 

R.  Fisher.  We  always  try  to  answer  correspondents  as 
fully  as  possible.  Such  a  lot  write  to  us,  however,  that  the 
answers  are  necessarily  somewhat  brief.  Do  not  let  this 
deter  you  if  you  have  anything  you  want  to  say. 

Neuralgia.— The  cameras  are  good  ones,  and  we  can 
recommend  them.  You  are  mistaken  about  competitions, 
for  we  are  arranging  another  comprehensive  series  for  the 
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forthcoming  season.  If  you  do  not  succeed  do  not  be  dis¬ 
heartened.  Competition  is  a  very  good  thing  in  its  way. 

Aldehyde. — We  do  not  know  the  name  and  address  of 
the  maker  of  the  Tablo  Camera.  Mr.  Walker,  of  22, 
Charles  Street,  Bradford,  could  supply  you  with  one.  The 
price,  with  three  dark  slides  is  3^5  5s. 

John  Gordon. — Thanks  for  the  ghost  photograph;  it  is 
very  curious  indeed. 

P.  B.  A. — The  “  Notes  and  Queries  ”  were  discontinued 
because  they  were  not  very  well  supported,  and  as  there 
are  other  columns  in  the  paper  which  answer  pra(5tically 
the  same  purpose  we  thought  it  better  to  utilise  the 
space  which  was  taken  up  in  some  other  manner. 

W.  Hammond. — We  have  taken  the  prints  into  the 
Critical  Column.  They  will  not,  however,  be  criticised 
until  January. 

E.  S.  Hoare. -Old  negative  glasses  can  be  used  for 
opalines,  provided  you  mount  them  on  a  plush  pad,  or 
something  of  a  similar  nature.  Yes,  we  think  a  simple 
article  on  “  Combination  Printing  ”  would  be  acceptable  to 
most  of  our  readers,  and  we  shall  arrange  to  have  one  upon 
the  subje(5t  very  shortly. 

R.  Fisher. — You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  make  lantern 
slides  from  any  of  our  pi<5tures,  provided,  of  course,  that 
you  do  so  for  your  own  particular  use.  You  might,  how¬ 
ever,  acknowledge  the  source.  Thanking  you  for  recom¬ 
mending  Tke  Junior  to  your  friends. 

Pemsea.— Your  discovery  is  not  at  all  new,  the  formula 
is  used  a  great  deal  in  this  country  and  in  America;  it  may, 
however,  be  new  to  our  readers.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear  of  any  of  your  other  investigations.  Thank  you  for 
your  good  wishes ;  we  cannot,  at  present  however,  do  as 
you  suggest. 

Matt  Hodgson. — Your  query  is  too  complicated.  You 
cannot  possibly  copy  a  Junior  page  the  exact  size  with  a 
quarter  plate  camera  The  negative  would  have  to  be 
enlarged.  Use  stop/ 16  and  develop  with  hydroquinone 
or  glycin.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  the  other  questions. 

Gargoyle. — Lack  of  gold  we  should  say  was  the  cause  of 
your  failure. 

Leather.— The  approximate  exposures  at  mid-day  may 
be  taken  as  follows:  May,  June,  and  July,  i  ;  April  and 
August,  ;  March  and  September,  li ;  February  and 
October,  2  ;  January  and  November,  3^;  December,  4. 

A.  A.  D. — About  ten  yards. 

Little  Tick.— Try  Fallowheld,  Charing  Cross  Road. 
Thank  you  for  your  good  wishes,  we  will  endeavour  to 
please  you. 

Mag. — The  following  is  the  developer  you  require,  it  is 
specially  suited  for  the  "Gem”  plates:  No.  i,  pyrogallic 
acid,  I  oz ;  potassium  bromide,  60  grs. ;  soda  sulphite, 
6  oz. ;  water  to  50  ozs.  No.  2,  washing  soda,  6  oz  ;  water, 
50  oz.  For  use  take  equal  quantities  of  i  and  2. 

Rags. — One  pound  of  hypo  should  fix  from  forty  to  fifty 
half  plates  or  double  that  quantity  of  quarters.  It  is  not 
wise,  however,  to  be  economical  with  hypo  in  a  fixing  bath, 
as  thorough  fixation  and  washing  are  essential  to  the  per¬ 
manency  of  a  negative. 

Arnside. — (i)  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  black  tone 
on  solio.  If  you  wish  to  try  it,  use  a  very  plucky  negative, 
print  rather  deeply  under  green  glass,  and  tone  with  a 
sulpho-cyanide  bath  rich  in  gold.  (2)  You  cannot  get  a 
good  toned  print  from  a  bad  negative,  and  this  is  perhaps 
where  your  trouble  lies.  For  your  subjedt  we  should  think 
a  purple  tone  would  be  as  good  any. 

H.  W.  Graydon. — The  quality  and  fitness  of  the  lens 
mentioned  are  first-rate,  and  we  think  you  would  be  able  to 
do  the  work  specified  satisfactorily  with  it. 

Mislead,  W.  J.  Birnie,  Merchiston,  Godfrey  Evans,  and 
Charles  Bolton  all  send  enquiries  without  enclosing  a 
coupon,  and  the  pressure  on  our  space  is  so  considerable 
that  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  answering  any  enquiries  the 
senders  of  which  do  not  comply  with  our  rules. 

We  have  received  three  halt-plate  photographs,  entitled 
“  Yachting  on  the  Clyde,”  and  "  Sheep,"  with  no  name  or 
address  or  coupon  attached  to  them. 

The  following  subscribers  send  us  letters  which  are 
really  too  flattering  for  publication.  We  thank  them,  all 
the  same: — A.  Palmer  Jones,  V.  Silvester,  Bicord,  Sydney 


Dale,  Charles  E.  Wheeler,  A.  Gough,  A.  H.  Robinson.  Miss 
A.  Godley,  Saxon,  A.  O.  Northfield,  Thomas  M.  Roberts, 
J.  Tims.  W.  G.  Thomson,  A.  F.  Ryan,  H.  Becker,  Walter 
F.  J.  Hodgson,  Arthur  D.  Freeman,  W.  G.  Gould,  G. 
Turnbull,  R.  Stockdale,  Ernest  R.  Hooke,  T.  May,  and 
J.  Pullan. 

THE  POPULAR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERIE-^. 

In  the  comparatively  limited  space  at  our  disposal  in 
The  Junior  Photograjiher,  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
the  many  branches,  processes,  and  applications  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  To  treat  all  the  subjects  which  may  be  classified 
under  the  head  of  photography  would  involve  the  issue  of 
a  small  encyclopedia  every  month,  instead  of  a  modest 
threepenny  magazine.  To  get  over  the  difficulty  which 
this  limitation  imposes,  we  are  issuing  at  frequent  intervals 
a  series  of  sixpenny  handbooks,  treating  of  the  various 
branches  and  applications  of  photography  in  a  thoroughly 
popular  manner.  The  books  are  neatly  got  up,  fully 
illustrated  when  necessary,  and  supply  a  need  long  felt  for 
cheap  literature  on  photography  suited  to  the  purses  and 
requirements  of  amateur  photographers. 

The  following  have  already  been  issued  : — 

No.  I.  Snap-Shot  Photography;  or  the  Pleasures 
AND  Advantages  of  Hand-Camera  Work. — By  Martin 
J.  Harding.  With  20  illustrations  in  half-tone  from  the 
author’s  photographs.  (Second  edition). 

No.  2.  The  Dark-Room  and  its  Equipment. —By 
H.  j.  L.  j.  Masse.  Principal  contents  :  Fitting  up  a  Dark- 
Room— Lighting  :  Day,  Oil.  Gas,  Electric— Developing 
Table  —  Water  Supply  —  Ventilation  —  Chemicals  and 
Bottles  required — Solutions — Apparatus,  etc. — Storing  of 
Plates  and  Films — Weights  and  Measures. 

No.  3.  Lantern  Slides:  Their  Production  and 
Use. — By  J.  Pike.  Contents  :  Introductory — A  Considera¬ 
tion  of  Negatives — Printing  by  CoiitaCt— Printing  by 
Reduction — Printing  by  the  Carbon  Process — Clouds- - 
Exposure  and  Development:  Formulae — Toning  and 
Intensification — Mounting  and  Finishing — Conclusion. 

No.  4.  Developers:  Their  Use  and  Abuse. — By 
Richard  Penlake.  Contents  :  Theory  of  Development  - 
Treatment  of  the  Plate — Pyro-Ammonia — Pyro-Soda — 
Pyro-Potash — Hydroquinone — Ferrous  Oxalate — Amidol — 
Eikonogen^ — Metol — Glycin — Rodinal — Failures  and  How 
to  Avoid  Them — Various  Formulae  —Weights  and  Measures 
Prices  of  Chemicals.  (Second  edition.) 

No.  5.  The  Camera  and  its  Appurtenances. — By 
H.  J.  L.  J.  Masse.  Principal  contents :  Cameras — 
Changing  Bags,  etc. — Cycling  and  Photography — Dark 
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THE  HELPING  HAND. 

No.  II. 

MR.  j.  A.  Wilson’s  ideas. 

How  much  it  is  possible  to  learn  from  the  experiences 
of  others  most  of  us  are  able  to  testify.  “If  only  I  had 
known,  what  mistakes  might  have  been  avoided,”  is  an 
every-day  remark.  It  is  with  the  objedt  of  profiting  by 
their  experiences  that  we  have  asked  several  amateur 
photographers  who  have  reached  a  few  steps  above  us  in 
the  ladder  of  progress  to  give  the  assistance  of  their  wider 
outlook  to  their  brothers  below.  That  the  advice  may  be 
put  into  explicit  form,  the  request  took  the  form  of  seven 
questions.  One  set  of  replies  is  published  each  month,  and 
a  pidture  from  the  camera  of  the  respondent. 

How  long  have  you  been  an  amateur  photo- 
grapher,  and  what  led  you  to  take  tip  the 
subject  ? 

Since  June,  1894.  A  gentleman  near 
whom  I  was  living  at  the  time  kindly 
offered  me  the  loan  of  his  camera  till  I 
should  acquire  one  of  my  own,  and  this, 
together  with  the  promise  of  his  advice 
and  assistance,  induced  me  to  take  up 
the  subjedl. 

What  helped  you  most  in  getting  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  photography  ? 

The  ready  and  able  advice  I  received 
from  the  friend  aforementioned,  to  begin 
with  ;  later,  reading  every  photographic 
magazine  I  could  beg,  borrow,  steal,  or 
(occasionally)  buy.  I  always  bought 
The  Junior,  as  I  wanted  to  keep  the  copies 
of  that.  I  also  pored  over  annuals,  new 
and  old,  obtained  in  similar  ways. 


More  recently  I  have  been  particularly 
interested,  and,  I  hope,  aided  by  reading 
criticisms  of  high-class  work,  such  as  is 
seen  at  the  Salon,  or  the  R.P.S.  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  My  advice  is — don’t  economise 
in  the  literature  of  the  subjecff,  even  if 
it  be  at  the  expense  of  a  few  dry  plates, 
or  a  packet  or  two  of  P.O.P.  Read 
everything  you  can  get. 

What  were  the  greatest  mistakes  you  made 
before  you  achieved  proficiency  ? 

I  once  tried  to  tone  a  print  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  hydroquinone  ;  moral,  label  your 
bottles.  Other  slips  have  been  more 
frequently  in  the  field  than  in  the  dark 
room.  For  instance,  once  an  enter¬ 
prising  leg  of  my  tripod  broke  loose  at 
the  top  of  a  high  waterfall,  when  I  was 
packing  up  my  kit,  and  found  its  way 
over,  which  certainly  was  a  long  slip. 
But  I  cannot  refrain  from  relating  my 
earliest  and  most  glorious  experience. 
It  was  my  very  first  plate,  Mr.  Editor  ; 
an  Ilford  Ordinary.  I  put  it  in  the 
slide  at  night  and  lay  awake  thinking  of 
the  morning  that  would  see  my  debiXt  as 
a  photographer  —  a  photographer  of 
originality  and  merit.  It  would  mark  a 
new  era  in  the  art.  I  disdained  the 
common,  the  ordinary  methods  of  study 
and  investigation  ;  a  cursory  glance  at 
a  few  of  the  main  diredfions  sufficed. 
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“  Expose  plates,”  was  my  motto,  success 
would  be  instant. 

At  the  time  I  was  in  “  digs.,”  and  a 
gentleman  living  with  me  took  nearly  as 
much  interest  as  myself  in  the  proposed 
experiments.  Thus  I  was  the  more 
spurred  on  to  instant  acftion.  I  would 
repay  his  interest  by  equal  generosity  ; 
1  would  photograph  him,  and  we  agreed 
that  a  number  of  prints  should  be  at  once 
made  and  sent  round  to  his  friends. 
The  time  was  summer,  but  there  was  no 
summer  weather  next  morning.  Low 
hanging  clouds  and  gloom.  But  what 
of  that — a  mere  bagatelle  !  Coming 
down  to  breakfast  I  carried  the  untried 
camera  with  me,  and,  sitting  down 
opposite  my  friend  at  the  table,  I  con¬ 
templated  the  deed.  Brilliant  idea — I 
would  photograph  him  at  breakfast. 
What  pose  more  natural  or  unaffected 
than  drinking  tea.  “  The  exposure 
must  be  instantaneous,  however,”  I  said, 
“  to  avoid  ‘  evidence  of  movement  ’  ” — 
and  so,  on  this  particularly  gloomy 
morning,  in  a  room  lighted  by  one 
window,  and  that  curtained,  1  made  a 
snap-shot  of  about  g\jth  sec.,  at//ii. 

I  leaned  over  the  table  confidently, 
and  gaily  remarked,  “  My  dear  fellow,  I 
have  you  ;  Bve  taken  you,”  tapping  the 
camera  significantly,  “  I  have  you  here.” 
“Ha,  ha,  good  man!”  he  cried,  and 
hastily  finishing  we  rushed  to  the  im¬ 
provised  dark  room.  There  were 
several  tableaux  before  we  emerged. 
Even  an  Ilford  Ordinary  will  turn.  I 
do  not  remember  that  we  took  many 

prints  from  the - no,  I  cannot  call  it 

negative.  I  fancy  we  didn’t  even  fix  it. 
In  one  way  the  result  coincided  with  my 
expectations — there  were  no  “  evidences 
of  movement.” 

What  do  yon  consider  the  best  uses  or 
application  of  photography  ? 

Primarily,  I  conisder  its  best  and  widest 
use  to  be  its  employment  as  a  means  of 
recreation  and  enjoyment  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  It  is  an  educative  hobby  in 


many  ways.  Of  its  definite  applica¬ 
tions,  perhaps  the  most  useful  is  the 
very  general  employment  of  photographs 
for  press  illustration.  With  the  progress 
of  time  the  photographer’s  work  in  this 
connection  will  improve  ;  there  will  be 
fewer  reproductions  from  slovenly  and 
imperfect  work  for  artists  to  rail  at. 

Where,  in  your  opinion,  do  most  amateurs 
fail  ? 

Mainly,  I  think,  in  lack  of  patience 
and  perseverance,  and  in  many  cases 
through  the  mania  for  starting  with  a 
hand  camera.  “  They  are  so  easy  to 
work  ;  you  only  press  the  button  ” — and 
generally  make  a  mess  of  the  rest. 
There  are  bound  to  be  plenty  of  mistakes 
at  the  outset  till  one  gains  familiarity 
with  technical  points,  but  the  amateur 
who  succumbs  to  the  first  few  fogged 
plates  isn’t  worth  his  salt. 

Describe  your  method  of  preparing  to  take, 
and  taking  a  pidture  ?  What  are  the  main 
points  to  which  you  give  your  attention  ? 

Whatever  the  subjeCt,  the  cardinal 
point  is — take  plenty  of  time.  The 
mechanical  points  should  be  all  care¬ 
fully  attended  to,  but  it  is  even  more 
essential  to  have  every  detail  arranged, 
from  the  pictorial  point  of  view,  before 
the  dark  slide  is  inserted. 

A  most  useful  item  of  my  kit  is  a 
small  brilliant  view-finder,  with  which  I 
can  do  most  of  the  composition  of  a 
picture  before  unpacking  at  all — in  many 
cases  it  saves  unpacking,  as,  where  the 
proportions  and  masses  in  a  view  won’t 
come  right,  the  finder  gauges  this  much 
more  easily  and  correCtly  than  the  eye. 

As  a  rule,  the  simpler  the  composition 
the  better.  Beyond  this  little  can  be 
said,  as  the  subjects  presenting  them¬ 
selves  are  so  exceedingly  various.  Not 
only  must  the  main  rules  of  artistic 
composition  be  adhered  to,  but  one  must 
have  an  eye  for  everything  that  will  tell 
in  carrying  out  the  particular  motif 
chosen.  There  are  so  many  ways  of 
suggesting  this,  that,  and  the  other 
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quality  and  effedl  in  a  pidlure  that  no 
definite  instructions  can  be  laid  down  : 
each  plate  needs  its  own  appropriate 
treatment,  both  technically  and  in  the 
art  sense. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  future  of  photo¬ 
graphy  ? 

Judging  from  the  past,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  even  greater  per¬ 
fection  will  be  aimed  at  and  secured  in 
the  production  of  photographic  apparatus 
and  materials.  The  manufacture  of 
lenses,  cameras,  plates,  paper,  etc.,  is 
receiving  the  closest  scientific  attention 
in  every  department,  and  improvements 
are  being  made  daily.  But,  although  in 
some  cases  the  high  water  mark  seems 
to  have  been  reached,  at  other  points 
more  can  and  will  be  done — for  instance, 
in  the  true  rendering  of  colour  values, 
etc.  I  believe  there  will  be  a  great 
increase,  too,  in  future,  in  the  number 
of  devotees  of  the  camera,  and,  among 
those  fittest  who  survive,  the  artistic 
and  capable  workers  will  be,  for  many 
reasons,  more  numerous  than  they  are 
at  present.  With  a  high  standard  of 
work  more  general,  I  believe  there  will 
be  an  even  more  extended  field  of  use¬ 
fulness  for  the  camera,  both  in  science 
and — despite  the  ridicule  of  artists — in 
art. 


HOW  TO  WORK  THE 
LANTERN. 

W.  H.  Hayles. 

It  this  season  of  the  year  many 
readers  of  this  paper  will  no 
doubt  be  thinking  of  lantern 
matters.  This  article  is  not 
intended  for  proficient  lanternists,  but 
for  those  who  are  quite  young  at  the 
business. 

Oil  lanterns  do  not  require  the  many 
adjustments  necessary  with  limelight, 
One  simply  has  to  light  the  lamp  and 
then  push  it  between  the  guides  up  to 


the  stop.  It  is  then  centred  at  once, 
the  makers  taking  care  that  the  centre 
of  the  flame  is  at  the  same  height  as  the 
centre  of  the  condenser. 

With  an  oil  lantern  one  should  watch 
the  flames  and  always  keep  them  just 
so  high  that  they  do  not  smoke.  You 
will  find  they  will  have  to  be  turned 
down  m.ore  and  more  as  the  body  of  the 
lantern  gets  hotter. 

But  although  oil  lamps  may  be  good, 
limelight  is  better,  and  the  following  is 
the  way  to  proceed  supposing  one  has 
the  necessary  apparatus  to  start  with. 

But  first,  by  way  of  short  introduc¬ 
tion,  limelight  (oxy-hydrogen  limelight) 
is  produced  by  raising  a  portion  of  a 
cylinder  of  lime  or  limestone  to  incan¬ 
descence  by  means  of  a  flame  of  burning 
hydrogen  through  which  is  passed  a 
stream  of  oxygen.  Hydrogen  burns  by 
combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
and  forming  water  vapour,  if  a  greater 
supply  of  oxygen  is  present  a  hotter 
flame  is  the  result,  and  the  flame  is 
capable  of  raising  the  lime  to  a  high 
state  of  incandescence.  Hydrogen  and 
oxygen  in  certain  proportions  are  highly 
explosive  and  dangerous,  therefore  one 
must  be  careful  what  is  done  with  them. 

Coal  gas  consists  of  a  large  proportion 
of  hydrogen,  and  is  therefore  generally 
used  for  the  limelight.  In  order  to  use 
limelight  in  a  lantern,  a  special  jet  is 
required;  there  being  two  distindl  classes, 
the  blow-through  and  the  mixed  jet. 
With  the  blow-through  Jet  the  hydrogen 
need  not  be  under  great  pressure,  but 
may  be  used  diredt  from  the  town 
supply.  In  this  type  of  jet  the  oxygen 
is  passed  through  the  centre  of  the 
hydrogen  flame  from  a  fine  nozzle  (fig.  i). 
The  mixed  jet  has  a  small  chamber  (A 
fig.  2)  in  which  the  gases  are  mixed 
before  they  reach  the  nozzle  to  be  burnt. 
In  this  latter  case  both  the  gases  must  be 
under  pressure.  Fig.  i  shows  a  blow- 
through  jet,  and  fig.  2  a  mixed  jet. 
One  word  about  cylinders,  do  not 


attempt  to  use  one  without  a  regulator. 
With  a  blow-through  jet  it  is  possible  to 
do  so,  but  in  that  case  the  tap  at  the  jet 
must  be  turned  on  full  and  all  adjusting 
done  at  the  cylinder  valve,  and  as  this  is 
almost  sure  to  go  unevenly  the  light  will 
not  be  at  all  steady  throughout  the 
exhibition.  It  is  far  better  to  have  a 


regulator,  then  all  adjusting  can  be  done 
at  the  jet  tap. 

Let  us  suppose  we  have  to  show  some 
slides  by  limelight.  The  hrst  thing  to 
be  done  after  seeing  that  the  screen  is 
fastened  up  properly,  is  to  set  up  the 
lantern  at  the  proper  distance  to  get  the 
size  of  picTure  desired.  Each  year  the 
“  British  Journal  Almanac  ”  contains  a 
table  giving  distances  for  various  sized 
discs  with  different  lenses.  From  one 
of  these  the  right  distance  can  be  seen 
at  a  glance,  knowing  the  focal  length  of 
the  proje(ftion  lens.  Or  it  can  easily  be 
calculated  approximately  from  the 
formula 
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where  D  =  distance  from  screen  to  pro- 
jedtion  lens,  d  the  diameter  of  disc,  f 
focal  length  of  projedtion  lens,  and  s 
diameter  of  slide.  Of  course,  in  using 
the  formula,  the  same  units  must  be 
used  throughout.  If  we  want  the  dis¬ 
tance  in  feet  the  other  quantities  d,  f, 
and  s  must  be  measured  in  feet  also. 

Having  determined  the  right  distance 
and  got  the  apparatus  in  position  and 
the  tubes  on  tight  we  must  see  that  the 


lenses  are  clean,  and  on  cold  nights  it  is 
as  well  to  take  out  the  condensers  and 
warm  before  a  fire,  as  it  saves  a  lot  of  the 
annoyance  caused  afterwards  by  water 
vapour  condensing  upon  them. 

Having  pushed  the  tray  carrying  the 
jet  into  the  lantern  until  the  nozzle  is  2\ 
or  3  inches  from  the  condenser,  and  put 
a  new  lime  cylinder 
upon  the  pin,  we  now 
turn  on  the  hydrogen 
at  the  cylinder  valve 
and  examine  if  the 
tubes  are  tight.  If 
they  are,  turn  the 
hydrogen  tap  at  the 
jet  on  a  little  and  light 
it  (be  sure  the  hy¬ 
drogen  is  led  to  the 
right  tap  of  the  jet ; 
the  oxygen  one  is  usually  bright  and  the 
hydrogen  one  dark,  and  they  are  generally 
stamped  “oxygen”  and  “hydrogen” 
as  well).  Most  jets  have  an  arrangement 
like  the  cog-wheel  arrangement  shown 
in  fig.  I  for  rotating  the  lime.  After 
lighting  the  hydrogen  the  lime  should  be 
revolved  so  as  to  warm  it  to  prevent  it 
cracking.  Now  turn  on  the  oxygen  at 
the  cylinder,  examine  for  leaks,  and  then 


turn  the  jet  tap  in  order  to  get  a  hotter 
flame  playing  upon  the  lime,  rotate  just 
once,  and  then  the  lime  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  thoroughl}/  heated.  This  warm¬ 
ing  up  wonderfully  preserves  the  life  of  the 
lime  cylinder,  it  would  crack  otherwise. 

Now  turn  on  more  oxygen  until  a  good 
light  is  obtained.  We  shall  now  have  to 
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centre  the  light ;  we  shall  probably  find 
the  first  appearance  upon  the  screen 
anything  but  an  evenly  illuminated  disc. 

Put  a  slide  in  the  carrier  and  roughly 
focus  it  upon  the  screen  ;  now  be  sure 
and  pull  both  slide  and  carrier  out,  as  the 
light  cannot  be  properly  centred  with 
them  in.  We  shall  find  that  the  disc  will 
probably  have  the  appearance  of  one  of 
the  seven  forms  in  fig.  3.  To  make  the 
disc  bright  all  over,  stand  behind  the 
lantern  looking  towards  the  screen  and 
always  move  the  lime  to  the  same  side  as 
the  light.  If  the  appearance  be  as  A 
move  it  to  the  right.  If  as  B  to  the 
left ;  if  as  C  lower  it  ;  or  D  raise  it  ;  if 


Fig  3. 


it  be  as  E  bring  the  jet  farther  from  the 
condenser,  or  if  the  appearance  be  as  F 
push  it  nearer  in.  Of  course  to  be 
absolutely  corredt  it  should  look  as  G. 

The  jet  being  centred  properly  clamp 
it  tightly  with  the  thumb  screw,  and 
proceed  to  adjust  the  light  for  maximum 
brightness.  Turn  on  the  oxygen  tap 
very  gently,  watching  the  appearance  of 
the  disc  upon  the  screen.  Too  much 
oxygen  will  lessen  the  brightness  as  it 
cools  the  lime. 

When  the  light  is  brightest  we  are 
ready  to  start  the  exhibition.  Place 
the  carriers  in  position  and  insert  the 
first  slide  and  focus  it  upon  the  screen 
as  sharply  as  possible  ;  after  this,  suc¬ 


ceeding  slides  will  be  in  fairly  good 
focus,  most  probably  as  good  as  can  be 
got,  but  as  slides  vary  in  thickness  look 
at  the  screen  each  time  a  fresh  one  is 
projedted  upon  it  and  improve  its  defini¬ 
tion  if  needed. 

During  the  time  the  light  is  on  keep  an 
eye  upon  it ;  if  the  light  gets  dull  through 
variation  in  pressure  turn  on  more  oxygen 
gently.  But  if  you  have  to  continually 
reduce  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  order 
to  brighten  the  light,  you  know  the 
hydrogen  is  running  short,  therefore 
turn  out  the  light  and  get  a  new  supply 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Every  now  and  then,  say  every  five 
or  ten  minutes,  with  a  blow-through  jet, 
rotate  the  lime  through  a  small  angle  so 
that  the  flame  adds  upon  a  fresh  place, 
as  limes,  especially  soft  limes,  are  apt  to 
get  pitted,  they  then  adt  as  concave 
mirrors  and  focus  the  heat  rays  upon  the 
back  lens  of  the  condenser  and  perhaps 
crack  it. 

Finally,  there  are  one  or  two  things 
that  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

(1)  Always  centre  the  jet  properly  and  clamp 
it  securely  in  that  position  before  starting  to 
exhibit. 

(2)  Warm  the  lime  before  the  maximum  light 
is  obtained, 

(3)  Turn  on  the  oxygen  gradually  or  it  will 
probably  crack  the  lime,  and  most  likely  put  the 
light  out  with  a  snap. 

(4)  Always  turn  the  oxygen  on  last  and  off 
first, 

(5)  If  operating  for  a  ledturer  always  be  ready 
to  change  the  slide  the  moment  it  is  asked  for,  and 

(6)  Always  get  the  slide  to  appear  the  right 
way  upon  the  screen,  it  is  most  annoying  to  a 
ledlurer,  however  amusing  the  audience  may 
think  it,  for  the  pidlure  to  appear  upside  down. 

It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  avoid 
getting  slides  in  wrong.  They  should 
all  be  marked  by  two.  dots  upon  the  top 
front  side,  and  taking  care  they  are  all 
put  into  the  carrier  so  that  the  dots  are 
at  the  bottom  and  facing  the  condenser. 
This  is  the  regulation  way  of  marking 
slides,  and  I  think  it  a  great  pity  that  all 
slide  makers  do  not  adopt  it. 
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In  conclusion,  with  ordinary  care  and 
thinking  what  is  going  on,  it  is  easy  to 
successfully  manipulate  the  limeliglit, 
but  if  anything  should  go  wrong,  above 
all  things  keep  cool  yourself,  do  not 
lose  your  head ;  turn  the  oxygen  off 
first,  and  things  will  be  all  right. 


OUR  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN. 

Nellie  Clifford. 

HERE  is  no  place  like  home — 
let  us  travel  where  we  will, 
home  is  home  be  it  evtr  so 
homely.  To  the  peer  and  the 
peasant  the  feeling  is  just  the  same. 
The  stately  mansion  holds  as  many 
loving  memories  for  some,  as  does  tlie 
little  thatched  cottage  for  others.  The 
slated  house  at  the  end  of  the  dingy 
street  in  a  smoky  town  is  as  beautiful 
in  the  hearts  of  some,  as  is  the  rose- 
covered  cottage  in  the  country,  which 
lives  for  ever  in  the  hearts  of  others 
And  why  ?  Just  because  our  tenderest 
memories  circle  round  home  and  all  it 
holds  dear  to  us,  and  where  is  home  but 
with  those  we  love?  Why  is  it,  then, 
we  so  often  neglecT  to  use  our  cameras 
in  our  own  homes,  where  in  after  years 
(when  the  opportunity  is  lost  lor  ever) 
we  long  for  a  series  of  pictures  of  places 
and  things  we  may  never  see  again,  sa\  e 
in  far-off  misty  dreams  ?  One  con¬ 
tinually  hears  ;  “  1  wish  you  could  have 
seen  the  garden  when  I  was  a  boy.” 
There  never  were  such  lilies,  never  such 
well-laid  beds,  the  house  was  so  much 
more  comfortably  an  anged  than  it  is 
now,  and  other  praises  of  the  good  old 
days.  I  think  it  is  Jerome  K.  Jerome 
who  says  Adam  must  have  been  quite 
miserable  without  them.  We  shall  go 
on  just  the  same  way  ourselves  some 
day.  There  always  have  been  “  good 
old  days,”  and  I  suppose  there  always 
ivill  be.  It  is  but  natural  that  folks 
cling  to  a  time  when  they  were  able  to 


look  at  everything  through  rose-coloured 
glasses. 

All  this  preamble  is  a  sort  of  recom¬ 
mendation  to  those  who  have  not  already 
made  a  series  of  photos  of  “home”  to 
do  so  forthwith,  so  that  they  may, 
perhaps,  have  proof  in  after  years  how 
good  were  the  “  good  old  days,”  or 
(still  more  likely)  that  they  may  have 
before  them  when  miles  away  scenes 
and  places  which  could  only  live  in  their 
beauty  a  mere  memory. 

Begin,  then,  af  once — start  by  taking 
the  house.  It  may  be  pretty  or  ugly — 
what  matter  if  you  love  it — only  be  sure 
and  make  the  very  most  of  it,  and  get 
it  from  its  best  aspedt.  Use  the  swing- 
back  if 
there  is 
any  ne¬ 
cessity; 
be  sure 
the  arch- 
itedtural 
part  is  in 
good  per¬ 
spective  , 
and  then 
try  and 
arrange 
the  cam¬ 
era  so  as 
to  make 
the  most  of  the  house. 

In  the  photograph  above,  the  house 
itself,  with  lake  and  trees,  makes  a 
pidture ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  hundreds  of  homes  that  would 
not  make  pictures,  and  one  can  do 
nothing  but  have  merely  the  house.  In 
this  case,  if  possible,  do  not  have  the 
camera  directly  facing  it,  wait  till  the 
sun  is  in  a  good  position,  so  as  to  have 
as  good  light  as  possible.  In  photo¬ 
graphing  a  perfectly  plain  whitewashed 
house,  where  there  is  a  large  expanse  of 
white,  and  the  sun  shining,  it  is  better 
to  use  a  backed  plate.  When  a  house 
is  taken  from  a  distance,  to  make  a 
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picture  it  is  better  to  employ  a  single 

lens. 

Now  come  inside,  and  try  some 
interiors.  Do  not  hesitate  on  the 
score  of  the  room  not  being  pretty. 

If  not  pretty  now,  they  will  perhaps 
be  beautiful  in  your  eyes  some 
day,  when  miles  stretch  between 
you  and 
them, 
and  you 
long  to 
see  the 
fam  i  1  i  a  r 
objects 
once 
111  ore. 

We  will 
start 
with  the 
drawing- 
r  o  o  m 
first. 

Now  do 
not  waste 
plates 
over  this 
if  you 
can  pos¬ 
sibly  help 
it,  and 
have  all 
your 
plates 
ready 
backed  to 
pr  e  V  e  n  t 
halation. 

You  may  be  lazy  over  this  and 
say,  “  Oh,  I  will  not  take  in  a 
window,  as  the  plate  is  not 
backed,  and  it  will  be  all  right.” 

It  may  be,  but  it  also  may  not, 
so  it  is  better  to  be  on  the  safe 
side.  Often  a  wail  facing  the 
light  v/ill  have  pidtures  in  it  or 
mirrors,  and  they  will  refledt  the 
light,  and  become  halated,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  smaller  photograph 


and  avoided  in  the  larger  one  ;  besides 

light  does 
not  fall 
over  a 
room 
evenly, 
and  by 
the  time 
dark 
corners 
are 
corredlly 
exposed, 
the  light¬ 
er  parts 
will  be  over-exposed, 
therefore  backing  for 
interiors  in  all  cases  is 
to  be  recommended. 
Do  not  expose  the 
plates  until  you  have 
ascertained  the  light 
in  the  room  by  the 
exposure  of  one.  If 
incorrecT:  in  the  first 
exposure  you  can  cor- 
redl  in  the  second. 

Photograph  a  room 
from  the  corner,  and 
focus  by  the 
objedf  you 
can  see  most 
clearly.  Do 
not  cram  in 
chairs  or 
tables,  and  if 
possiblebring 
in  a  portion 
of  the  ceiling 
and  floor. 
You  will  not 
be  able  to  get 
both  in  if  the 
room  is  very 
small,  bat  if 
it  be  possible, 
the  perspec¬ 
tive  is  better. 
The  above  photos  were  exposed  two- 
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following  mode  of  reducing  answers 
admirably.  When  the  negative  is  per- 
fecftly  dry,  ml)  hrmly  over  the  plate  a 
soft  rag  dipped  in  methylated  spirit, 
using  a  circular  motion.  A  redraft  ion  in 


group  of  the  best  dowers  ;  then  a  well 
laid  out  bed  ;  perhaps  a  pretty  walk 
in  the  kitchen  garden  ;  fruit  gathering ; 
or  a  well-covered  fruit  tree.  Any¬ 
thing  that  shows  any  particular  interest, 
photograph  by  all  means,  and  you  will 
soon  collect  what  in  after  years  may  be 
among  your  greatest  treasures,  what 
may  lead  your  memory  back  to  times 
and  scenes  long  since  passed  away,  and 
which  will  serve  to  renew  some  of  your 


and-a-half  min¬ 
utes.  An  in¬ 
terior,  as  a  rule, 
is  far  more 
likely  to  be 
under  than  over¬ 
exposed. 

Next  try  the 
dining-room. 
This  has  always 
a  table  in  the 
centre,  which 
produces  rather 
an  uninteresting 
effect  in  the 
picture.  Should 
the  room  be 
well  lighted  by  a  good  many  windows, 
it  is  advisable  to  judge  the  lighting  by 
drawing  down  some  of  the  blinds,  but 
never  those  behind  the  camera. 

A  billiard  room  is  the  easiest  to 
photograph.  Should  a  room  be  dark, 
the  light  will  be  made  a  little  better  by 
opening  the  windows.  If  you  have 
occasion  to  photograph  interiors  and 
have  not  a  backed  plate  ready,  should 
halation  appear  in  wdndow's,  etc.,  the 


the  light  will  be  visible,  and  the  negative 
will  dry  quickly.  Do  not  use  much 
spirit,  merely  damp  a  small  piece  of  rag 
and  use  as  direcfteri.  Go  from  room  to 
room,  hrst  trying  one  and  then  another, 
and  you  will  speedily  colledi  a  nice 
series  from  “  Home,  sweet  home.” 

Then  try  the  garden.  It  may  be 
taken  in  at  a  glance  on  one  plate,  or  it 
may  allow  of  larger  scope.  First  try  a 
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happiest  recollections  when  the  old 
homestead  is  broken  up,  and  those  that 
made  it  happiest  have  left  it  for  ever. 


A  HOME-MADE  STUDIO. 


G&vald  E.  Morris. 


EARLY  every 
to  dabble  in 
more  or  less, 
few  who  ever 


amateur  likes 
portrait  work, 
but  there  are 
get  good 


results,  simply  because  they  have  not  the 
necessary  appliances  at  their  disposal. 
So  much  depends  upon  the  proper 
amount  of  light,  the  background,  the 
pose  of  the  sitter,  etc. 

I  am  going  to  try  and  describe  the 
best  way  to  make  a  small  studio  in 
which  one  ought  to  be  able  to  turn  out 
fairly  respedlable  work. 

I  will  assume  that  the  amateur  has  a 
greenhouse  about  15  ft.  long  and  10  ft. 
wide  (it  is  advisable  that  it  should  be 
a  disused  one  on  the  whole,  although  it 
is  possible  to  manage  with  it  otherwise), 
in  which  he  can  rig  up  his  parapher¬ 
nalia. 

The  essentials  are  the  following  : — 

1.  A  background; 

2.  Curtains  for  shading. 

3.  Reflectors. 

4.  Rugs  and  a  chair. 

Here  is  a  rough  sketch.  1.  Skylight. 
11.  Boarding.  III.  Curtains  over 
windows.  IV.  Camera.  V.  Back¬ 
ground. 

The  sketch  is  necessarily  rough,  but  it 


will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  show  how 
an  ordinary  lean-to  greenhouse  can  be 
turned  into  an  admirable  studio  with  a 
little  ingenuity.  The  shaded  parts 
marked  II.  should  be  boarded  for  pre¬ 
ference.  The  side  windows  (III.)  should 


have  a  curtain  rod  along  the  top  to  slide 
the  curtains  along,  and  let  there  be  at 
least  four  of  them  as  shown. 

The  next  thing  to  be  thought  of  is  the 
background.  Of  course  a  large  one  on 
rollers  and  wheels  is  fairly  expensive, 
but  it  is  not 
necessary  for 
the  amateur 
to  have  one 
of  that  kind. 

A  very  good 
one  can  be 
made  thus  ; 

Buy  half-a- 
dozen  yards 
of  unbleached 
cotton  sheet¬ 
ing  of  extra 
width  and 
stretch  it 
over  a 
wooden 
frame  about 
7  ft.  X  8  ft. 
roughly,  ac- 
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cordingto  the  size  required;  at  the  bottom 
of  the  frame  nail  some  good  hrm  legs,  so 
that  there  be  no  risk  of  the  affair  suddenly 
falling  upon  the  sitter. 

Having  made  your  background  you 
must  see  that  you  fix  it  in  the  right 
position,  the  sitter  should  be  so  placed 
as  to  throw  the  material  out  of  focus  in 
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order  to  avoid  getting  lines  in  the 
negative.  Screens  are  very  useful 
things  to  have  in  one’s  studio,  in  fact, 
they  are  almost  indispensable.  A  studio 
camera  should  be  a  rigid  one,  having  an 
effecftive  swing  back  and  a  double  rising 
front.  The  stand  for  such  a  camera  is 
different  to  the  ordinary  tripod,  having  a 


tailboard  to  rise  up.  Of  course  the 
ordinary  tripod  will  do,  but  it  takes  up  a 
lot  of  room  and  is  apt  to  slip  on  a  smooth 
surface.  RefleOors  can  be  made  by 
stretching  a  piece  of  white  canvas  across 
an  old  hoop  and  making  a  stand  for  it. 
If  your  studio  be  used  for  nothing  else 
but  “photography  ”  it  is  as  well  to  have 
a  good  deal  table  for  mounting, 
trimming,  and  retouching  pur¬ 
poses,  it  should  have  two  good 
roomy  drawers  in  it  for  the 
storage  of  printing  materials. 

It  is  more  convenient,  of 
course,  to  have  one’s  dark-room 
all  part  and  parcel  of  one’s 
studio,  i.e.,  one  corner  may  be 
partitioned  off  for  it,  say  about 
four  feet  square.  Have  a  ruby 
glass  window  over  the  sink,  and 
one  that  will  open.  There 
should  be  plenty  of  shelves  for 
the  dishes  and  other  parapher¬ 
nalia,  and  water  should  be  laid 
on.  In  my  own  dark-room  I 
haA'e  both  hot  and  cold  laid,  and 
a  spray  which  is  made  to  screw 
on  to  either  tap. 

At  first  sight  all  this  may  seem 
an  expensive  way  of  doing 
things,  but  in  reality  it  is  not. 
A  discarded  green-house  can 
soon  be  boarded  up  to  one’s 
requirements  at  a  very  small 
cost,  and  a  dark-room  erecffed 
in  one  corner  would  be  only  a 
joiner’s  day’s  work,  the  rest  one 
could  do  one’s  self. 

One  might  spend  hours  of 
enjoyment  in  one’s  studio,  and 
have  the  satisfaOion  of  knowing 
that  it  was  almost  entirely  “  home¬ 
made.” 


Moseley  Photographic  Society.  —  The 
inaugural  meeting  will  take  place  on  January 
24th,  in  Arnold  School,  Alcester  Road,  when 
officers  will  be  elefted,  and  a  short  lantern 
entertainment  be  given. 
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HER  PICTURE. 
Mariana  M.  Taliman. 

T  lay,  face  upward,  in  the  mire. 
It  had  a  sweet  sensitive  mouth 
and  earnest,  intent  eyes,  whose 
serious  regard  seemed  to  plead 
mutely  for  restoration  to  more  fitting 
environments  than  the  slush  and  snow 
of  the  windy  March  twilight. 

The  stalwart  young  man  who 
towered  above  it  returned  the 
earnest  gaze  with  an  irresolute 
smile.  A  soiled  photograph  was 
hardly  worth  staining  one’s 
gloves  for,  but  the  gaze  of  the 
earnest  eyes  transfixed  and  held 
him.  He  stooped  and  picked  up 
the  bit  of  pasteboard,  cleaned  it 
as  best  he  might  with  his  im¬ 
maculate  handkerchief,  wrapped 
it  within  its  soft  linen  folds,  and 
went  his  way  down  the  darkened 
street  with  the  leisurely,  swing¬ 
ing  stride  that  was  quite  as 
readable  an  index  of  the  man  as 
were  his  voice  and  smile. 

Jack  Huyler  was  that  favoured 
creature,  a  man  with  genuine 
innate  artistic  talent.  The  man 
with  a  talent  for  buying  and 
selling,  the  man  with  a  talent 
for  languages,  the  man  with  a 
talent  for  invention  —  all  these 
and  their  like  must  be  content 
with  the  rank  of  mediocrity 
unless  financial  success  invests 
them  v/ith  its  golden  halo  of 
reverence,  but  the  man  who 
paints  pidtures,  though  a  doubt¬ 
ful  bohemian,  may  hobnob  with 
the  great  and  mighty  of  the  earth,  albeit 
his  sole  “expectations”  may  rest  on  the 
possibly  fortunate  sale  of  his  last  canvas. 
Whetheror  no  Jack  Huyler  could  support 
a  family  by  the  fruits  of  his  dilettante 
saunterings  through  the  field  of  art  was  a 
question  still  unsolved,  by  the  young  man 
most  pertinaciously  remaining  single. 


Jack  was  unfortunately  handsome  ; 
for  beauty  is  undoubtedly  a  misfortune 
to  its  possessor,  though  a  most  pleasing 
property  to  gaze  upon  and  admire  imper¬ 
sonally.  Physical  charms  stand  a  man 
instead  of  those  mental  graces  which 
endear  him  to  the  fair  sex — deferential 
homage,  the  delicate  consideration,  the 
easy  grace  of  repartee,  and  that  genial 


camaradsris  more  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of 
a  true  woman  than  mere  physical  come¬ 
liness.  And  his  many  experiences  with 
the  light-headed  and  callow  specimens 
of  their  kind  who  openly  lay  snares  for 
his  enticing,  had  dulled  his  belief  in 
sweet  v/omanly  reserve  and  modest 
sensibility. 
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In  Ills  own  self-confident  convictions 
to  this  end,  Jack  was  acquiring  a 
systematic  avoidance  of  blushing 
maidenhood.  He  grew  cynical,  dog¬ 
matic,  and  most  fastidious  and  exacfting 
in  the  standard  of  ideal  womanhood 
which  he  eventually  reared  for  himself. 

Meanwhile,  Jack  was  swinging 
leisurely  home  under  the  scudding 
clouds  of  the  wrathful  March  sky  with 
a  sensation  of  aCtual  interest  dominating 
him.  Had  the  original  of  the  fair  face 
now  reposing  in  its  breast  pocket  itself 
confronted  him,  the  fate  of  its  many  pre¬ 
decessors  might  have  been  hers,  but  the 
odd  chance  which  had  thrown  it  in  his 
way  seemed  to  invest  it  with  a  sort  of 
proprietary  interest  ;  and,  arriving  at 
his  own  door  and  letting  himself  in,  our 
erring  hero  made  his  way  up  to  his 
rather  sumptuous  rooms  and  struck  a 
light.  He  set  the  photograph  on  a 
carved  easel  ;  he  lighted  a  tiny  lamp 
beside  it  which  diffused  a  soft  rose 
colour  through  the  room  ;  he  took  down 
some  clinging  folds  of  embroidered 
amber  silk  and  draped  them  about  the 
soiled  edges.  He  sat  a  while  in  absorbed 
contemplation  of  the  pure  young  face 
that  shone  out  like  a  white  star  from  its 
clouds  of  rose  and  amber.  Then  he  rose 


and  gravely  placed  before  it  a  Parian 
group  of  adoring  angels. 

No,  prosperity  had  not  spoiled  her; 
the  sweet,  womanly  face,  with  its  stead¬ 
fast  eyes,  looked  gravely  past  its  aesthetic 
surroundings  with  the  changeless  serenity 
of  a  Madonna  above  her  suppliants,  and 
transfixed  Jack’s  gaze  with  her  own. 
The  tender  curves  of  her  lips  were  full 
of  sweet  womanly  meanings  ;  the  eyes 
under  the  shadowy  hair — soft,  dreamy, 
starry  eyes — held  unfathomed  store  of 
wit,  wisdom,  love'  and  pathos  ;  only  a 
high,  truthful,  unstained  soul  could  look 
out  of  them. 

Jack  rose.  “  She  seems  to  sa}^”  he 
said,  meditatively,  “  ‘  My  young  friend, 
what  a  consummate  idiot  you  are.’” 
And  he  turned  the  piHure  to  the  wall. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Huyler’s 
friends  began  to  comment  on  his  singu¬ 
lar  predilecTion  for  that  last  resort  of 
entertainers  and  entertained,  the  photo¬ 
graph  album,  and  an  odd  habit  he  had 
acquired  in  that  connexion — that  of 
occasionally  slipping  out  one  of  the  bits 
of  pasteboard  and  glancing  at  its  back. 
In  facfl,  A.  Stanton  Boyden,  as  Jack’s 
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long-time  acquaintance,  Allen  Boyden, 
now  signed  himself,  in  conformity  with 
the  fad  of  the  day,  was  roused  to  sus¬ 
picion  not  only  by  this  new  freak  in  his 
eccentric  friend,  but  by  the  frequency  with 
which  he  sauntered  into  Boyden’s  own 
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photograph  studio  above  stairs,  and  the 
diligence  with  which  he  inspected  the 
collecftions  of  his  own  and  contemporary 
artists’  work.  Jack  held  his  peace,  how¬ 
ever,  and  was  not  to  be  sounded  by  mere 
impertinent  inquiry,  as  A.  Stanton 
Boyden  well  knew,  and  some  weeks  had 
elapsed  since  the  episode  with  which  our 
tale  opens,  when  the  door  of  Huyler’s 
studio  was  one  day  flung  wide  open  and 
the  steps  of  A.  Stanton  were  arrested  as 
he  was  about  mounting  the  stairway 


“  Pretty  hair,”  he  remarked  senten- 
tiously. 

“  But  what  in  the  thunder  is  the 
matter  with  it  ?  ”  cried  Huyler  petu¬ 
lantly.  “  I  can’t  make  it  look — ”  and 
here  he  paused  consciously,  with  a 
somewhat  heightened  colour. 

“  Can’t  make  it  look  how  ?  ” 

“  Anyhow,”  answered  Jack,  shortly. 

“  Flatters  the  original,  I  wouldn’t 
wonder,”  said  the  wily  Boyden. 

“  Ha  !  perhaps  it  does,”  said  Jack 
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leading  to  his  own  apartments. 

“  Come  in  here  a  minute,  will  you,” 
called  Jack  in  a  tone  of  mild  despair, 
“  and  tell  me  what’s  the  matter  with 
this  portrait.  I’ve  bothered  with  the 
thing  so  long  it  has  lost  all  semblance  of 
humanity  to  me.” 

Boyden  stepped  in,  placed  himself 
knowingly  in  a  good  light,  and  stared  at 
his  friend’s  canvas.  It  bore  an  un¬ 
finished  portrait,  the  life-size  head  of  a 
young  girl. 


with  a  hollow  laugh.  “  Here,  my 
friend,”  and  he  slid  the  photograph  out 
from  beneath  the  canvas,  “look  on  this 
picture,  then  on  that,  and  tell  me  if 
mine  begins  to  do  the  photograph  even 
half  justice.” 

“  It  is  a  fine  face,  a  remarkable  face,” 
mused  the  diplomatic  Boyden,  gazing 
at  it. 

“  I  would  give,”  quoth  Jack,  “  half 
my  fortune  to  find  the  original  of  that 
face.  She  is  a  remarkable  girl,  a  girl  in 


a  thousand,  you  may  depend;”  and  he 
lovingly  cleared  the  picture  of  an  infini¬ 
tesimal  speck  of  dust. 

“  Then  you  don’t  know  the  original  ?  ” 

Huyler  shook  his  head,  hut  bent  a 
keen  glance  upon  his  friend.  “  Do 
you  ?  ”  said  he. 

“  Never  saw  it  before  in  my  life,” 
said  Boy  den  imperturbably,  “  but  I 
think  1  know  who’s  the  photographer.” 

“Well?”  said  Jack  in  breathless 
monosyllable. 

“  Reese  of  New  York.” 

“  Why  do  you  think  so  ?” 

“  Know  his  style,”  said  Boyden  with 


a  yawn,  removing  his  hands  from  his 
pockets  and  preparing  to  depart. 

“  It  is  a  peculiar  style,”  said  Jack, 
with  a  fine  show  of  indifference  as  he 
scrutinised  it,  “  the  features  so  clear  and 
the  outlines  so  shadowy.  I — I  rather 
like  it.” 

Boyden  made  no  reply  as  he  sauntered 
from  the  room,  but  his  always  open 
countenance  was  adorned  with  a  broad 
smile. 

In  the  hush  that  followed  his  depar¬ 
ture,  the  shriek  of  the  wind  rose  loud  at 
the  window  casings,  and  with  its  wild 
gust  came  the  tapping  of  myriad  rain 


fingers  at  the  pane.  Jack  hated  rain 
like  a  cat,  but  he  was  already  getting 
into  his  coat,  and  figuring  on  the  earliest 
returns  from  the  New  York  mail  as  he 
absently  took  hat  and  umbrella  from  the 
wardrobe.  There  was  no  time  to  be 
lost.  He  had  long  ago  determined  that 
the  sweet  girlish  face,  full  of  tender, 
womanly  grace  though  it  was,  was  not 
the  face  of  a  wife ;  but  even  now  a 
suitor  might  be  kneeling  at  her  feet. 
His  own  entry  upon  the  lists  must  not 
be  delayed  at  any  hazard ;  he  would 
seek  her  out  somehow,  and  it  would  be 
veni,  vedi,  vici  over  again,  but  with  a  new 
joy  to  the  winner,  for — 

"  None  knew  me  but  to 
love  me, 

None  named  me  but 
to  praise,” 

muttered  Jack  with  a 
sardonic  grin,  as  he 
fought  his  way  through 
the  storm  to  the  nearest 
express  office,  while 
turbid  streams  in  the 
gutter  gurgled  and 
gasped  along  beside 
him.  His  own  powers 
of  fascination  some¬ 
times  struck  him  with  a 
grim  sense  of  humour, 
and  yet,  the  face  of  the 
girl  in  the  rose-lighted 
room  was  not  one  to  be  lightly 
won.  Well,  time  would  tell.  There¬ 
fore  he  set  his  dripping  umbrella 
carefully  in  the  rack  at  the  express 
office,  and  requested  a  New  York 
diredtory.  He  would  have  walked  seven 
times  around  the  city  rather  than  ask 
Boyden,  the  scoffer,  for  Reese’s  address. 
If  his  search  failed  no  one  would  be  the 
wiser. 

“  Ra — Reb — Ree — ”  yes,  this  was 
surely  it.  There  could  be  but  one 
Reese  who  pursued  the  calling  of  artistic 
photography,  and  here  he  was.  He 
glanced  down  the  remaining  names  to 


make  doubly  sure,  snapped  the  big  book 
loudly  together  with  a  nod  of  thanks, 
and  retraced  his  steps  homeward,  the 
wind  howling  unheard.  A  half  hour 
later  the  clemency  of  Mr.  Reese  was 
thus  invoked  : — 

“  Can  you  give  me  any  information 
concerning  a  photograph  supposed  to 
have  been  taken  at  your  studio,  and 
numbered  on  the  back  2017 — 9  ?  A 
copy  of  it  came  into  my  hands  under 
rather  peculiar  circumstances,  and  I 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  clue  to 
it  until  this  evening,  when  a  photo¬ 
grapher  told  me  he  thought  he  recog¬ 
nised  the  style  as  your  own.  Will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  notify  me  if  such  is 
the  case,  and  also  give  me  any  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  young  lady  w'hose 
portrait  it  is  ” — Jack  had  hesitated  here 
— “  her  name  or  address  and  probable 
age,  if  it  would  not  be  violating  profes¬ 
sional  secrecy.” 

“  Sounds  as  if  I  were  addressing  some 
priest,”  muttered  Huyler  with  a  critical 
frown.  But  there  was  no  time  to  choose 
felicitous  phrases.  The  mail  would  be 
colle(5ted  in  fifteen  minutes,  so  after 
hesitating  a  moment  longer  he  added  the 
conventional  epistolatory  amenities,  and 
looking  dubiously  at  the  easel  with  its 
burden,  took  down  the  photograph  and 
added  a  brief  postscript:  “As  better 
aid  to  identify,  I  enclose  the  photo. 
Kindly  return.” 

It  seemed  long  before  a  reply  came. 
The  corner  where  the  carved  easel  stood 
looked  strangely  barren,  and  the  adoring 
angels  seemed  bowed  in  sorrow.  By 
the  blank  aspedt  of  the  easel  Jack  was 
appraised  of  the  frequency  of  his  involun¬ 
tary  glances  in  that  direction,  as  one  will 
only  believe  he  looks  at  the  clock  fifty 
times  a  day,  when  the  timekeeper  is 
away  for  repairs.  But  the  New  York 
photographer  was  a  punctual  and 
obliging  man,  and  in  three  days  a  big 
yellow  envelope  lay  on  Jack’s  table 
among  half-a-dozen  surrounding  epistles 


of  paltry  value.  Jack  was  conscious  of 
excitement.  It  was  a  novel  sensation, 
but  he  did  not  tarry  to  analyse  or 
indulge  it.  He  tore  open  the  envelope, 
glanced  at  the  pidture — that  was  all  right 
— and  hastily  read  the  inclosure. 

“  Dear  Sir, — I  am  very  happy  to  be 
able  to  oblige  you.  We  have  the  nega¬ 
tive  2017 — 9,  corresponding  to  your 
print  which  we  herewith  return.  The 
age  of  the  original  we  should  place  by 
careful  approximation  at  about  twenty- 
one  years ;  we  are  not  good  at  averaging 
names,  and  must  therefore  fall  short  in 
that  particular,  though  we  can  send  you 
the  full  list  if  you  desire.  The  photo¬ 
graph  itself  is  an  excellent  composite  of 
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seventeen  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  class 

of ’99  of - college.  Very  glad  to  have 

been  of  service.  Yours  truly,  J.  Reese.” 

The  door  opened  presently,  but  Jack 
sat  with  his  eyes  rivetted  on  the  epistle, 
and  did  not  stir.  As  a  step  resounded 
across  the  tiled  floor  he  roused  himself 
with  an  effort,  and  hastily  crushed  the 
letter  in  his  hand.  But  the  yellow 
envelope  with  the  colossal  stamp,  “J. 
Reese,  artistic  photographer,”  across  its 
corner,  caught  the  inquiring  eye  of  A. 
Stanton  Boyden.  He  looked  at  Huyler 
with  a  grin. 

“  Are  you  going  to  marry  the  lot. 
Jack  ?  ”  he  asked. — American  Agriculturist. 


®ur  pil3es. 

FAMILY  GROUP  COMPETITION 
(Closes  January  25th). 

The  coupon  was  given  in  last  month’s  issue. 

A  prize  of  /i  is  offered  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  family  group  taken  on  Christmas  or 
New  Year’s  Day.  The  photograph  may  have  been 
taken  either  at  the  front  door,  in  the  back  yard, 
or  in  the  house  by  flash-light.  The  prints  will 
be  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  good  arrange¬ 
ment  and  technique,  and  although  a  large  group 
is  preferable  numbers  are  not  essential.  The 
coupons  must  be  signed  by  the  head  of  the 
household. 

LANTERN  SLIDE  COMPETITION 
(Closes  February  25th). 

The  coupon  is  given  in  this  month’s  issue. 

A  prize  of  los.  6d.  for  the  best  lantern  slide, 
any  subjecff,  to  be  judged  on  its  technical  and 
artistic  merits.  Competitors  must  send  a  print 
along  with  the  slide  for  reprodudtion  purposes. 
The  print  must  be  trimmed  to  the  same  size  as 
the  slide  except  of  course  when  the  slide  be 
reduced.  The  coupon  must  be  affixed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  slide. 

GENERAL  COMPETITION 
(Closes  March  25th). 

Coupon  will  be  given  in  the  Febuary  number. 

A  prize  of  los.  6d.  is  offered  for  the  best 
photograph  of  any  subjedi,  to  be  judged  upon  its 
technical  and  artistic  merits. 

LITERARY  COMPETITION 
(Closes  April  25thK 

Coupon  will  be  given  in  the  March  number. 

A  prize  of  £1  is.  will  be  given  for  the  best 
article  dealing  with  "  The  Applications  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  to  Cycling,”  to  be  illustrated  by  photo¬ 
graphs  which  are  the  work  of  the  author.  Contri¬ 
butions,  which  should  be  written  upon  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  must  not  contain  less  than  1000 
or  more  than  4500  words.  We  want  the  essayist 
to  point  out  the  advantages  of  a  combination  of 
the  pastimes,  how  naturally  they  work  together, 
and  the  increased  amount  of  pleasure  to  be 
gained  from  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  pur¬ 
suits.  Hints  as  to  the  style  of  apparatus  most 
suitable  should  be  given,  and  other  general  sug¬ 
gestions  thrown  out.  A  condensed  account  of  a 
short  everyday  afternoon  spin  with  wheel  and 
camera  might  be  included  with  advantage. 

GENERAL  COMPETITION 

Can  any  reader  suggest  a  few  suitable  opening 
remarks  for  the  General  Competition  ?  We 
have  awarded  the  prize  to  Roger  Duff,  36,  North 
Bondgate,  Bishop  Auckland  ;  and  certificates  to 


W.  Brightman,  61,  Redland  Road,  Bristol ;  W. 
G.  Morris,  26,  Brown  Street,  Macclesfield  ;  A. 
W.  Cooper,  3,  Stanley  Terrace,  Preston;  J.  W. 
Jones,  Glenburn,  Perranporth,  Cornwall;  J. 
and  H.  F.  Christie,  Wester  Craigs,  Dennistoun, 
Glasgow ;  A.  B.  K.  Bradley,  63,  Cronehills 
Street,  West  Bromwich  ;  W.  Baldwin,  59,  Colne 
Lane,  Colne,  Lancashire;  J.  Cummings,  8, 
Church  Street,  Alloa;  W.  Calderbank,  185,  Pall 
Mall,  Chorley,  Lancashire  ;  and  Ernest  P.  Heron, 
26,  Owell  Lane,  Aintree  ;  but  we  do  not  want 
to  go  to  the  point  with  brutal  suddenness,  as  it 
were,  we  want  to  announce  it  with  a  flourish  in 
a  few  nicely  rounded,  grammatical  sentences, 
terse  and  original.  Original  !  Aye,  there’s  the 
rub.  Up  to  the  present  we  have  managed  pretty 
well.  We  have  said  the  entries  were  or  were 
not  as  satisfadlory  as  could  be  wished !  We 
have  remarked  that  So-and-so’s  contribution 
was  most  artistic  and  that  the  technique  of 
Thingumbob  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  We 
have  mourned  the  lack  of  originality  and  praised 
attempts  out  of  the  common  rut,  we  have, 
in  faft,  run  all  up  and  down  the  gamut  of  flattery 
and  condemnation.  But,  alas!  unlike  the  brook 
we  cannot  “go  on  for  ever,”  and  there  are 
occasions  when  a  literary  drought  or  frost  takes 
place.  The  latter  disaster  is  upon  us  at  present, 
the  flow  of  language  is  frozen,  and  all  our  efforts 
to  thaw  it,  this  winter  weather,  are  in  vain.  Dear 
reader,  can  you  help  us  out,  can  you  suggest 
anything  ?  Something  not  too  hard  or  dry, 
something  not  too  light  or  fanciful.  A  tempering 
of  the  cold  wind  of  criticism  to  the  shorn  lambs 
who  have  been  unsuccessful,  a  critical  lion,  in 
fa<5l,  roaring  as  softly  as  a  cooing  dove.  A 
fatherly  finger,  pointing  out  to  erring  children 
the  folly  of  over-exposure,  and  the  impossibility  of 
making  a  pidlure  when  composition  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  slightest  degree.  In  faft — Ha-ha! 
what  is  this  ?  Why,  we  have  written  a  new  and 
original  preamble  all  unawares. 

The  following  are  Highly  Commended : — 
A.  H.  R.,  Erin-go-Bragh,  Enthusiast,  X.  Y  Z., 
Drareg,  Wiho,  A.  Tong,  Phillippe,  Newlands, 
Perseus,  Southern,  Tasmania,  H.  H.  H.,  Car¬ 
penter,  Solio,  Daisy,  Coney’s  Best,  and  Will-o- 
the-Wisp. 

The  following  receive  Honourable  Mention  : — 
Solio,  Dozey  G.,  Lady  Jane,  A.  O.  N.,  They’re 
Coming,  Painter,  Solio,  Oakland,  Le  Merveil- 
leux,  Frenchay,  Barnet,  Progress,  Billy,  Aris, 
Semper  Eaden. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
current  issue,  or  issue  in  which  the  particular  coupon 
appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 
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The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

All  photographs,  etc.,  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmoun* 
ted,  addressed  to  The  Editor,  Tk-'  Junior  Photofjrnph^'r, 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not 
later  than  the  25th  of  each  month  to  be  in  time  for  the 
succeeding  competition.  In  the  case  of  lantern  slides 
care  must  be  taken  to  place  the  stamps  on  a  tag  label, 
otherwise  the  glass  will  in  all  probabidty  be  broken. 

The  prints,  slides,  or  manuscripts  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In  no 
case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor's  own  work. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


®ur  Survey- 

Items  of  news  for  this  column  are  thankfully  received. 

The  “grain”  weight  is  so  called  because  it  is 
considered  equal  to  the  average  of  grains  taken 
from  the  middle  of  the  ears  of  wheat. 

Photography  in  Warfare. — 

“If  the  camera  could  be  more 
generally  used  on  the  battle  field,” 
says  Invention,  “how  many  of  the 
conflidling  accounts  of  the  results 
of  the  different  battles  between  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  armies  might 
have  been  avoided.  One  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  photographs 
of  an  adtual  engagement  is,  of 
course,  the  smoke  from  the  guns, 
but  this  will  disappear  on  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  smokeless  powder.  In  the 
absence  of  smoke,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  pidlures 
while  the  war  was  raging,  and  a  tele-photo  lens 
would  enable  the  operator  to  do  so  at  a  safe 
distance.  Photography  was  first  employed  on 
the  battle  field,  says  a  contemporary,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Roger  Fenton  during  the  Crimean  war, 
and  under  disadvantages  that,  in  these  days  of 
dry  plates,  no  longer  exist.” 

Photography  in  Paris. — Amateur  photo¬ 
graphers  in  Paris  are  free  to  photograph  in  the 
streets,  boulevards  and  the  squares,  but 
permission  is  necessary  for  the  public  gardens 
and  parks,  the  requests  for  which  must  be 
written  on  paper  stamped  with  a  6o  centimes 
stamp,  and  subjed  to  the  condition  that  two 
prints  from  each  negative  are  deposited  with  the 
authorities.  For  monuments,  palaces,  and  so 
forth  it  is  necessary  to  apply  to  their  respedtive 
committees.  To  photograph  a  fort  or  fortifi¬ 
cation  is  a  most  serious  undertaking,  and  involves 
application  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army,  mentioning  the  specific  place,  also  sub¬ 
mitting  birth  certificate,  and  supplying  various 
other  particulars. 


Forthcoming  Exhibition.  —  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Ireland  will  hold  its  annual 
exhibition  during  February.  The  “  Champion  ’’ 
class  should  command  the  attention  of  all 
amateurs  who  have  taken  prizes  for  their  work 
elsewhere.  Gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  are 
offered.  In  conneftion  with  the  exhibition  it  is 
intended  to  have  a  special  exhibit  of  photo¬ 
graphs  representing  Irish  scenery,  historical  and 
archaeological  remains,  charadler  sketches,  etc. 
As  this  is  expeded  to  aid  in  interesting  tourists 
in  the  beauties  of  Ireland,  the  Irish  Tourist 
Development  Association  have  offered  £2^  to  be 
awarded  as  prizes.  Many  lovely  souvenirs  of 
Ireland  must  have  been  obtained  by  amateur 
photographers  who  have  visited  the  Emerald 
Isle,  and  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  induced  to  send 
specimens  of  their  work  to  this  exhibition,  and 
not  only  take  part  in  a  competition  for  valuable 
prizes,  but  at  the  same  time  support  the  objed 
this  association  has  in  view,  and  so  assist  in 
spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  attradions  of 


Ireland.  The  prizes  consist  of  one  prize  of  £^, 
one  of  £ 3,  and  one  of  £2,  and  thirty  certificates 
to  those  pidures  next  in  order  of  merit,  to  which 
also  will  be  given  a  fee  of  los.  6d.  for  right  of 
reprodudion.  Entries  close  January  31st. 
Further  particulars  may  be  had  from  John  A. 
C.  Ruthven,  35,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin. 


®ur  Xaborator^. 

Rapid  plates  do  not  keep  so  well  as 
“ordinary”  ones. 

Do  not  trim  the  print  to  fit  the  mount  ;  have 
the  print  right,  then  seled  the  mount. 

Weak  daylight  is  the  best  for  toning,  it  is 
difficult  to  judge  the  tones  by  artificial  light. 

Over-toning  is  fatal  to  brilliancy,  and  produces 
weak  flat  prints. 

Seven  drams  of  dry  hypo  are  contained  in  one 
ounce  of  saturated  solution. 
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Do  not  attempt  to  dust  dry  plates  or  negatives 
by  drawing  them  across  the  coat  sleeve  or  rubbing 
them  with  the  hand,  but  in  all  cases  use  a  dusting 
brush  or  a  strip  of  velvet. 

A  good  substitute  for  ground  glass  may  be 
had  by  applying  a  thick  coating  of  starch  to 
plain  glass.  It  possesses  this  advantage  that  it 
can  be  readily  removed  by  a  little  tepid  water. 


When  you  wish  to  mark  your  focussing  screen 
do  it  with  slate  pencil  ;  the  marks  will  then  be 
visible  from  the  outside. 

If  the  shutters  of  dark  slides  work  stiffly,  as 
they  often  do,  especially  at  the  sea-side  owing  to 
the  salt  air,  rub  powdered  black-lead  along  the 
edges,  or  at  a  pinch  an  ordinary  lead  pencil  may 
be  used. 


A  Good  Black  Varnish. — Dissolve  23  parts 
shellac  in  a  hot  solution  of  8  parts  of  borax  in 
125  parts  of  water,  gradually  stirring  in  sufficient 
lamp  black  until  depth  of  colour  desired  is 
secured. 

Gold  Waste, — To  recover  gold  from  a  spent 
toning  bath  add  to  the  liquid  a  solution  of  proto¬ 
sulphate  of  iron.  A  black  precipitate  will  be 
thrown  down,  consisting  of  carbon¬ 
ate  and  oxide  of  iron,  mingled  with 
particles  of  metallic  gold.  Send 
this  precipitate  to  a  refiner,  on  a 
filter  paper. 

A  little  salt  added  to  the  washing 
water  between  toning  and  fixing 
will  stop  the  adlion  of  toning,  which 
is  always  continued  to  a  slight 
extent,  and  will  prevent  muddiness 
in  the  whites.  This  salt  bath  is 
specially  useful  when  toning  with 
platinum,  as  the  latter  has  a  far 
more  continuing  adlion  than  gold. 

Preparing  Corks. — To  prepare 
corks  for  chemical  use,  first  soak 
them  in  boiling  water  in  order  to 
remove  any  foreign  matter  soluble 
in  this  fluid,  and  after  they  have 
been  thoroughly  dried,  soak 
them  in  melted  paraffin  wax. 
Such  corks,  though  excellent  for 
ordinary  aqueous  solutions,  must 
obviously  not  be  used  for  benzole 
or  other  solvents  of  paraffin  wax. 

How  Long  Should  Prints  be 
Washed? — This  depends  on  the 
manner  of  washing.  Herr  Liesegang 
recommends  the  addition  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  to  the  toning  and  fixing 
baths  which  shall  aft  as  an  indi¬ 
cator.  Eosine  in  the  proportion  of 
3  drs.  to  pint  of  solution  has  given 
him  the  best  results.  He  washes 
until  the  red  coloration  has  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  back  of  prints. 
— Archiv. 

Lantern  Slide  Making. — It  is 
unwise  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry 
in  exposing  and  developing.  It  is 
often  tempting  to  place  the  negative 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  light 
employed,  and  to  develop  in  a  strong  solution, 
but  the  results,  when  this  is  the  case,  will  be 
flat  and  lacking  in  detail.  It  is  just  as  well  to 
take  time,  and  av'oid  failures.  A  yard  or  so 
from  the  illuminant  and  an  exposure  of  say, 
twenty  seconds,  with  a  weak  developer  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  crisp  transparency,  full  of  detail  which 
will  do  one  credit,  when  thrown  upon  the  screen. 


(ieneral  (Jonipeti  imi.  i^rize  Picture. 

R  iMiff.  Mill.  Bishop  Auckland. 


Xylonite  dishes  should  not  be  used  for  alcohol, 
as  xylonite  is  soluble  in  strong  alcohol. 

To  remove  silver  stains  from  negatives,  place 
them  in  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  120  grains, 
water  2  ozs.  until  the  stains  disappear,  then 
wash  thoroughly. 

A  New  Reducer  for  Dense  Negatives 

Ferrous  oxalate  .  160  grs. 

Soda  sulphite .  ....  130  ,, 

Oxalic  acid .  40  ,, 

Hypo  .  13  drms. 

Water .  7  ozs. 

When  dissolved  it  is  ready  for  use. 


right.  The  relative  exposure  gradually  becomes 
so  sure  in  the  mind  that  pradtically  no  failures 
are  recorded. 

Drying  Platinotype  Paper  — There  is  one 
considerable  advantage  in  using  platinotype 
paper  for  printing  purposes,  viz  ,  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  dried — either  naturally  or  with 
the  assistance  of  artificial  heat.  After  vigorous 
pressure  between  sheets  of  non-fluffy  blotting- 
paper,  the  prints  can  be  held  near  a  fire  and 
soon  dried.  The  most  convenient  distance  will 
soon  be  found  to  be  that  at  which  the  print 


Pyro-Amidol. — The  following  combined  pyro 
and  amidol  developer  is  astonishing  in  its  eft'efts 
in  bringing  out  details  in  dense  shadows  ; — 


Sulphite  of  soda .  60  grains 

Carbonate  of  soda .  20 

Pyro .  6 

Amidol .  3 

Water  . .  ...  2  ozs. 


Dilute  with  four  ounces  of  water  before  use. 


A  Simple  Combined  Bath. — 


Hypo  .  4  ozs. 

Gold  (neutral)  .  3  grains. 

Water  .  16  ozs. 


This  bath  will  tone  almost  any  gelatine  or  collo¬ 
dion  paper.  They  must  be  thoroughly  washed 
after  toning.  The  bath  is  very  slow  in  working. 
It  will  not  tone  until  there  is  some 
chloride  of  silver  in  the  solution.  If  several 
prints  are  placed  in  the  bath  at  first,  or  a  few 
grains  of  chloride  of  silver  added,  the  toning 
will  be  quicker.  This  bath  is  said  not  to  cause 
sulphur  toning. 

The  Scientific  American  gives  the  following 
formula  for  a  paste  for  attaching  lantern  slide 
binders  to  glass : — Flour,  two  teaspoonfuls : 
water,  4  ozs. ;  potassium  bichromate,  5  grs. 
The  flour  must  be  rubbed  to  a  smooth  batter  with 
the  water  and  then  placed  in  a  saucepan  over  a  fire 
and  stirred  till  it  boils.  Add  the  bichromate 
slowly,  stirring  all  the  time.  Then  stand  to  cool. 
This  paste  must  be  kept  in  the  dark  and  used  as 
soon  as  possible.  Soak  the  paper  in  it,  attach  to 
the  glass  and  then  place  in  diredi  sunlight  for  a 
day.  This  sets  up  a  chemical  change  in  the 
bichromate  and  renders  the  paste  insoluble. 

One  Developer. — Theoretically  it  is  all  very 
well  to  adapt  the  developer  to  the  particular 
brand  of  plates  used,  but  in  pradlice  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  man  who  sticks  to  one  developer 
achieves  better  results  and  has  fewer  failures. 
Take  hydrochinone,  for  instance,  master  it 
thoroughly,  with  ordinary  plates,  with  lantern 
plates,  and  with  bromide  paper.  A  sort  of 
“  knack  "  is  acquired  in  a  little  time,  and  we  can 
proceed  with  a  confidence  of  getting  every  plate 


General  Uornpetition.  Certificate. 

W.  Baldwin.  ‘‘A  Squire  of  Dames.”  Colne. 

begins  to  steam  very  slowly.  If  the  prints  are 
held  too  close  to  the  fire  the  paper  will  get 
slightly  buckled  and  proportionately  difficult  to 
mount  quite  evenly.  Rough-surface  bromide 
papers  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  though 
they  must  be  carefully  blotted,  and  in  drying, 
kept  further  away  from  the  fire  than  is  possible 
in  the  case  of  platinotype  paper. 

Numbering  Exposed  Plates. — After  having 
used  numbered  gummed  labels  for  this  purpose 
for  a  considerable  time,  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  numbers  pencilled  on  the  film 
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are  much  more  satisfadlory  in  many  ways. 
Labels  come  off  during  development,  and  the 
plate  cannot  then  be  identified  with  the  notes ; 
on  the  other  hand  a  pencilled  number  will 
survive  the  operations  of  development,  fixing, 
and  washing,  and  be  always  available  for 
reference.  A  printed  number  has  also  an 
occasional  habit  of  transferring  a  developable 
impression  of  itself  on  to  the  film  of  any  other 
plate  w'ith  which  it  may  be  packed  in  contadl, 
and  while  the  label  will  vanish  from  its  own 
plate  the  transferred  number  is  permanent. 
Pencil  marks  on  a  film  will  not  apparently  have 
any  effed  upon  the  film  of  another  plate  even  if 
the  two  are  kept  in  close  contad. — Photo.  Notes. 

Many  workers  are  troubled  with  a  general  fog 
over  their  negatives,  this  is  often  caused  by  over¬ 
sensitive  plates,  extra  strong  light  and  many 
other  causes  too  numerous  to  mention.  This 
may  generally  be  removed  by  the  following  slow- 
ading  reducing  bath  : — 


Sulphuric  acid .  i  dram. 

Hypo .  16  ozs. 

Sulphite  of  soda .  2  ozs. 

Chrome  alum . f  oz. 

Warm  water  .  64  ozs. 


Dissolve  the  hypo  in  48  ozs.  of  water,  the 
sulphite  in  6  ozs.,  mix  the  sulphuric  with  2  ozs. 
of  water  and  pour  slowly  into  the  sulphite 
solution,  and  add  the  hypo,  then  dissolve  the 
chrome  alum  in  8  ozs.  of  water  and  add  to  the 
bulk  of  solution  and  the  bath  is  ready.  Immerse 
the  fogged  negative  in  this  bath  until  the 
requisite  clearness  in  the  shadows  is  obtained. 


©ur  (Irttical  (lolumu. 

Under  this  heading  the  Editor  will,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
criticise  photographs  by  any  readers  who  care  to  send 
prints  for  that  purpose.  In  special  cases  failures  will  be 
illustrated,  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fadt  that  the  bad  points  mainly 
are  mentioned.  Some  of  the  photographs  we  receive  are 
excellent  in  many  respefts,  but  we  consider  that  to  point 
out  their  weaknesses  is  of  much  more  value  than  to  extol 
their  virtues.  Prints  should  be  sent  flat,  the  package 
marked  "Critical  Column”  on  outside,  and  name  and 
address  of  sender  should  be  written  on  coupon  affixed  by 
one  corner  to  back  of  print.  A  nu'in-de-plume  may  be 
added  for  publication.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  prints.  Critical  Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from 
the  current  number  of  The  Junior  Photonravher,  and 
accompany  each  print  sent.  Particular  attention  is  called 
to  the  fadt  that  the  criticisms  appear  in  the  second  issue 
after  their  receipt.  Thus  prints  with  say,  December 
coupons  attached,  receive  attention  in  the  February  number. 

Ted. — The  print  although  well  chosen  is  much 
over  exposed,  and  the  foreground  is  out  of  focus 
through  your  being  too  near.  Certainly  enter 
for  the  Competitions,  if  you  do  not  win  you  still 
gain  some  benefit  from  the  business  which  gives 
you  an  objedt  to  work  for. 


PoTHos. — A  rather  pretty  thing  in  the  way  of 
seascapes,  well  printed  on  bromide  paper.  As 
the  sender  says,  the  clouds  and  sea  line  meet,  but 
we  do  not  know  that  this  is  amiss,  as  it  gives  a 
rather  peculiar  effedt. 

Wicklow,  Murrough. — A  well  posed  figure 
study.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  brick  wall 
shows  out  so  plainly  as  to  take  away  from  the 
figure.  We  like  to  see  attempts  of  this  kind. 

W.  J.  M. — A  pretty  lane  taken  from  a  very 
good  position.  A  good  sky  would  improve  it. 

Independent. — Another  pretty  lane,  but  this 
time  badly  out  of  focus. 

Arnside. — The  church  is  taken  from  a  capi¬ 
tal  position.  You  should  print  a  little  further. 
No.  2.  The  waterfall  is  much  over  exposed,  and 
the  child  standing  to  have  her  photograph  taken 
does  not  improve  the  composition. 

Charley’s  Aunt. — Why  did  not  the  man  hold 
the  horse’s  head,  and  walk  down  the  lane?  You 
had  a  chance  here,  but  you  missed  it.  No.  2. — 
A  good  interior  of  St.  Paul’s  spoilt  by  the  astral 
legs,  and  umbrellas  of  a  couple  of  Mahatmas,  or 
else  two  people  who  stood  in  front  of  the  camera 
for  a  moment,  and  then  walked  away, 

Valkyrie. — The  harvesting  photograph  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  pidture,  and  with  a  very 
little  care  you  can  make  a  good  thing  of  it. 
Intensify  the  negative  and  print  in  a  suitable  sky. 
No.  2. — Fuzzy,  and  not  nearly  so  good  as  the 
first. 

Sealing  Wax, — A  nice  clean  photograph  of  a 
nice  clean  baby. 

Strensall. — Capitally  trimmed  and  very 
pidlorial.  There  is  a  lack  however,  of  something 
in  the  foreground. 

Dix. — An  attempt  at  genre  very  nearly  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  boy  is  unfortunately  grasping  his 
leg  as  if  it  were  a  ham  bone,  which  rather 
detradls.  We  should  like  to  see  more  of  your 
work. 

VoTL. — You  have  unfortunately  been  too  near, 
which  has  thrown  the  figure  and  the  animals  out 
of  focus.  The  technique  otherwise  is  satisfadlory, 
with  the  exception  of  the  oval  masking  which  is 
unsuitable. 

Xmas. — A  very  good  portrait,  splendidly  taken 
for  which  we  could  suggest  no  improvement. 
Portraits  be  it  understood,  unless  they  are  fancy 
ones,  stand  very  little  chance  in  our  competitions. 

Hypo. — Well  chosen,  but  wants  intensifying. 
No.  2, — The  portrait  is  over  exposed,  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  great  deal  too  much  top 
light.  You  could  have  mitigated  this  by  letting 
the  gentleman  hold  a  white  sheet  of  cardboard 
in  his  hand. 
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Bedford. — The  print  looks  very 
much  over-exposed. 


P.  R. — The  trees  have  moved,  or  the  focus  is 
not  good.  The  straight  line  of  the  bridge  across 
the  pidture  is  a  serious  artistic  defeS.  You  must 
pay  more  attention  to  composition.  No.  2. 
Technique  capital  in  this.  It  only  wanted  a  few 
suitable  figures,  say  children,  in  sun-bonnets, 
gathering  flowers  to  make  a  pidure. 


O.  E.  B. — Splendidly  clean  technique.  The 
exposure  has  been  most  corredl,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  trees  have  blown  about,  and  given 
an  out  of  focus  effeft.  You  have  succeeded  in 
getting,  however,  a  good  topographical  rendering 
of  the  view. 


Xerxes. — Y<Je  like  to  see  attempts  of  this  kind, 
and  are  always  happy  to  have  them  submitted 
and  to  criticise  them.  The  child  is  in  a  very  nice 
position,  but  there  are  one  or  two  faults.  For 
instance  the  right  leg  and  foot  would  have  been 
improved  vastly  if  it  had  been  posed  a  little  father 
behind  the  other  one.  The  left  foot  is  in  a 
charming  position,  and  could  not 
have  been  better  placed  if  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton  had  had  the 
posing  of  it.  There  is  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  appearance  of  attenuation 
about  the  side,  caused  by  the  position 
of  body.  The  introdu&ion  of  a  bath 
would  have  provided  motif  for  the 
pidtare ;  it  should  have  occupied 
the  dark  space  upon  the  floor  behind 
the  child.  It  was  a  great  mistake 
to  leave  the  bunch  of  ribbon  in  the 
hair ;  nude  studies  should  be  entirely 
nude,  or  not  attempted  at  all.  This 
bunch  of  ribbon  very  nearly  but  not 
quite  destroys  the  generally  good 
effedl. 


Hansom  Cab. — How  is  it  that  people  with 
good  ideas  on  subjects  of  genre  are  almost  in- 
varibly  bad  in  technique.  The  girl  is  nicely  posed, 
and  the  idea  is  good,  but  the  photography  is  so' 
poor  as  to  render  the  print  worthless.  You  over 
expose  terribly. 


Mascarine.  —  What  have  you 
done?  Wasted  five  good  models, 
pretty  surroundings,  good  technique 
and  a  plate. 

E.  A.  M. — Charming  in  its  way. 

Devonian. — A  rather  nice  thing, 
slightly  over-exposed.  The  trimming 
is  rather  abrupt. 

Magromy. — Under-exposed,  and 
consequently  very  black  and  white. 

E.  G.  H. — Charming,  E.  G.  H, ; 
you  cannot  do  better. 

Seapatrick. — A  life-like  group 
of  three.  V/e  can  suggest  no 
improvement  save  that  a  little  bit 
more  of  the  legs  might  have  been 
shown. 


P.ENRUB. — A  good  snap  on  board 
a  steamer,  the  lighting  being  very 
commendable. 


Snip  Snap  Shot.  —  A  rather 
commonplace  street  scene,  relieved 
by  some  very  suitable  clouds. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Xerxes, 
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Gilbert. — It  is  a  pity  you  over-exposed  this, 
as  it  should  have  made  a  very  fair  pidlure.  The 
boy  is  in  a  good  position,  and  we  could  suggest  no 
improvement  provided  the  fault  named  had  been 
guarded  against. 

CoRRiGiLLO.  —  Tassable.  You  should  have 
stood  further  away  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of 
the  dock.  The  exposure  has  been  a  little  bit 
“over." 

Warrender. — This  view  would  look  pretty  on 
the  focussing  screen,  but  as  a  photograph  it  is 
worthless.  You  have  over-exposed,  and  you  have 
not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  focussing. 

Cerise. — A  piftorial  morsel  of  cld  Bristol  :  for 
a  wonder  a  little  bit  under  exposed. 

Dina. — This  is  the  kind  of  thing  one  sends  to 
exhibitions,  being  just  sufficiently  out  of  focus  to 
be  mysterious.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
well  chosen  and  artistic,  especially  when  viewed 
from  a  distance. 

Tom-a-hawk. — A  good  attempt  at  genre,  and 
to  a  certain  degree  successful.  The  exposure  has 
been  a  little  too  long  as  usual.  You  have 
managed  to  get  over  the  inartistic  appearance  of 
the  distant  houses  very  well  indeed. 

Little  Biller. — Posed  excellently,  but  not 
well  focussed,  and  over-exposed. 

Rothsay.  —  Could  not  be  better  either 
artistically  or  technically  when  the  subjedt  is 
taken  into  consideration.  You  managed  the 
vignetting  part  of  the  business  very  well  indeed. 

Faith. — The  mark  in  the  middle  is  what  is 
known  as  a  flare  spot.  Turn  the  front  or 
back  combinations  round  in  their  respedlive 
screws,  and  see  if  this  effedts  an  improvement. 
Take  this  same  clump  of  trees  from  a  suitable 
distance  with  an  evening  light  on  them,  and  you 
ought  to  get  a  pidlure. 

Optic.  — This  is  rather  nice,  the  position  is 
good  but  it  is  a  pity  you  have  had  to  trim  the 
print  so  close  up  to  the  girl's  head. 

Animus. — Well  trimmed  and  nicely  chosen. 
The  view  we  should  think  is  slightly  over-exposed. 

Busandfour.  —  Magnificent  technique.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  get  anything  better  than 
this. 

Cader  Idris. — A  natural  and  fairly  well 
arranged  group. 

Hillside  Garden. — Photographically  blame¬ 
less,  You  should  not,  however,  have  placed  the 
lady  in  the  centre  of  thepidture.  To  give  balance, 
she  ought  to  have  been  a  little  nearer  the  corner 
which  is  such  a  blank  on  the  right  hand  side. 

Kipper — Two  capital  cloud  effedts.  They 
should  be  very  useful  for  printing-in  purposes. 


St.  Mungo. — Over  exposed,  St.  Mungo,  but 
really  a  very  nice  thing  in  the  way  of  figure 
studies. 

Manx. — A  very  original,  and  very  laudable 
thing.  You  ought,  however,  to  have  had  just 
a  little,  only  a  very  little,  more  background,  and 
the  youth  should  have  worn  more  pidiuresque 
attire. 

Wang. — Topographically  satisfadtory.  You 
could  not  have  made  the  scene  artistic  however 
much  you  tried,  unless  you  had  had  something 
to  break  up  the  straight  bare  patch  of  station 
wall. 

Dozey  G. — Just  sufficiently  out  of  focus  to  be 
pidlorial  when  viewed'  from  a  distance.  Artist¬ 
ically  speaking,  we  doubt  if  you  could  improve 
it,  save  perhaps  by  the  introdudtion  of  a  little 
better  sky.  The  lines  of  composition  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pleasing.  In  carbon  it  ought  to  make 
an  exhibition  pidlure. 

Pirate. — Very  fair,  but  it  might  be  better. 
The  view  itself  is  not  strikingly  pidtorial,  and  the 
lack  of  foreground  is  a  considerable  disadvantage. 

Northwood. — A  fair  view  of  Vixen  Tor.  We 
know  from  personal  experience  that  the  rock  is  bad 
to  take,  especially  from  a  standpoint  which  will 
give  the  true  Vixen  face.  You  could  have 
improved  the  print  by  contriving  to  have  a  few 
better  rocks  to  make  a  foreground. 

Young  Giles. — A  good  photograph  of  a  good 
park  gateway.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
a  good  photograph  of  a  good  gateway  will  make 
a  good  pidlure. 

Express. — Capitally  chosen,  but  fuzzy  and 
over-exposed. 

Montague. — Do  not  give  so  long  an  exposure. 
From  the  objedts  at  hand  you  ought  to  have 
made  a  much  better  pidlure. 

Campanajo. — The  portrait  is  badly  over-ex¬ 
posed. 

Taykin. — Youhadplenty  of  models  at  hand  to 
make  a  good  pidlure,  but,  of  course,  you  let  them 
sit  about  any  way.  Your  technique  is  good.  The 
young  man  in  the  billycock  should  have  been 
removed  gently  but  firmly.  The  other  two 
were  quite  pidtorial  enough  to  have  made  good 
models. 

Alpha. — Very  good  indeed.  Alpha.  We 
might  have  reproduced  the  photograph  had  it 
not  been  for  the  spot  on  the  boy’s  face 

Gyp. — No.  i.  What  have  the  people  who  are 
taken  in  groups  done  that  they  should  almost 
invariably  have  their  feet  cut  off.  Feet,  since 
the  advent  of  “  Trilbyism,’’  have  been  considered 
the  main  part  of  a  pidlure.  No.  2.  Very  much 
better  indeed,  and  highly  commendable. 
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Lady  Jane. — A  mistaken  attempt  to  inclnde 
too  much.  Stand  further  away  next  time,  and 
consider  composition.  The  technique  is  all 

right. 

H.  B.  B. — A  very  charming  old  mill,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  not  as  charmingly  taken  as  it  might 
be.  We  feel  sure  v/e  could  get  a  much  better 
position  than  this.  Photographically  speaking 
your  work  is  most  commendable. 

H.  M.  H. — Further  away  next  time,  and  not 
quite  so  long  an  exposure. 

Optic  2. — Very  nice,  but  the  background  is 
villainous. 

S.  A.  D.  C. — Guide-bookish,  but  good.  The 
toning  bath  apparently  lacks  gold. 

M.  B. — Better  than  most,  the  technique  being 
good,  and  the  position  chosen  quite  passable. 
The  young  man  is  just  a  little  stiff. 

St.  Mary’s. — Fair,  but  slightly  under-ex¬ 
posed,  and  badly  vignetted. 

Acre. — Over-exposed,  and  not  very  pidlorial. 

Semper  Eadem. — As  a  portrait,  passable.  If 
the  man  is  meant  to  be  walking,  however,  he 
should  have  had  the  toe  only  of  his  right  foot  on 
the  ground. 

Clarke. -—The  focus  is  not  quite  as  good  upon 
the  man  as  it  might  have  been.  The  legs  are 
most  awkwardly  placed. 

E.  R.  M. — You  could  have  made  this  better  if 
you  had  contrived  to  have  some  more  foreground 
to  give  distance  to  the  building.  You  have  erred 
on  the  side  of  over-exposure. 

Aldehyde. — The  rough  steps  in  the  hill  side 
were  far  more  piftorial  than  the  bridge.  You 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  good  work  here  of  the 
“  Field  Day  ”  class.  Try. 

Spin.. — Fair,  but  over-exposed.  The  boy  is 
not  taking  much  interest  in  the  fairy  tales. 

Black  Hawk. — A  very  pretty  little  trifle. 

Seloc. — An  interesting  thing  in  the  way  of 
snap-shots.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  the  sea¬ 
wall  cuts  across  the  bottom  of  the  pidture. 

Kalif. — The  garden  abounds  with  sufficient 
materials  for  innumerable  photographs.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  however,  it  is  a  great  deal  too  stiff 
and  formal.  For  a  lady  and  gentleman  attired 
in  the  costume  of  the  Georges’,  the  place  would 
form  an  ideal  setting. 

Dlaniger.  —  Very  pretty  indeed.  The 
technique  is  almost  perfeft. 

Newlands. — Capital,  most  artistic. 

H.ffiMATiTE.  —  The  focus  here  is  wrong, 
and  there  is  considerable  halation  towards  the 
top  of  the  print.  Was  it  a  flash-light  ? 


G.  Bradshaw. — A  good  out-of-door  portrait. 
We  cannot  suggest  anything. 

Baboon. — As  a  snap-shot,  just  moderate ;  as 
anything  else,  nothing :  which  sounds  ambiguous, 
but  means  a  lot. 

Ray. — A  very  sharp  rendering  of  a  house,  the 
sides  of  which  are  apparently  running  up  to  a 
point  in  the  sky.  Use  the  swing-back  next  time. 
Remember  that  in  architedtural  subjeds  you 
must  have  the  ground  glass  perfetSlly  plumb. 

Moors. — The  atmospheric  effects  are  charm¬ 
ing,  and  there  is  not  too  much  foreground.  We 
should  say  the  negative  is  a  poor  one.  If  you 
cannot  take  the  same  view  again  with  the  same 
light  on  it,  intensify  the  negative,  and  have  it 
enlarged. 

Nubian.— -Very  good  as  a  group.  It  is  a  pity, 
however,  seeing  that  you  had  such  pidlorja! 
models,  that  you  did  not  make  more  of  the 
opportunity. 

Cymro. — No.  I.  The  river  side  over-exposed, 
and  not  very  well  chosen.  No.  2.  “  Refledtion  ” 
is  by  far  the  best  ;  very  nearly  a  most  successful 
pidture.  You  should  have  printed  in  a  sky.  No. 
3.  Still  another  over-exposed  pidlure  fairly 
well  chosen,  but  displaying  such  contrast  of 
detail  and  lack  of  it  as  to  te  pradlically  value¬ 
less. 

Rosey. — Fairly  well  chosen,  but  the  lady  is 
not  in  the  right  place.  She  should  have  been 
coming  over  the  stile.  The  technique  is  all 
right. 

Brincliffe. — Just  passable  as  a  photograph 
of  a  house.  You  could  have  focussed  a  little 
sharper,  however. 

Hydroxyl. — Rather  pretty,  but  with  very 
little  detail  towards  the  left-hand  side.  The 
mountain,  or  whatever  it  is,  in  the  distance  is 
enveloped  in  mist,  which  is  a  little  disappointing 
from  the  topographical  standpoint. 

K. — Nice  and  sharp.  You  could  improve  it 
by  cutting  a  little  more  than  half-an-inch  off  the 
foreground. 

Kelvindale. — You  have  arranged  to  get  a 
charming  refledtion  in  the  water.  You  could 
vastly  improve  the  appearance  by  printing  in  a 
sky. 

A.  Smith.-  You  have  ruined  this  by  the  intro- 
dudiion  of  a  figure  in  the  wrong  place.  The 
mist  effedl  is  charming,  and  the  view  itself  most 
pidlorial,  but  why  you  posted  that  pidluresque 
little  individual  in  the  centre  of  the  photograph 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  She  and  the  two 
boys  ought  to  have  been  walking  hand-in-hand 
down  the  path,  and  they  should  have  looked  up 
into  the  trees  on  the  left-hand  side. 
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Leather. — A  good  portrait,  and,  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  out-of-door  work,  commendable. 

Bath  I^rick. — If  you  had  only  been  a  little 
further  away  the  group  of  tennis  players  would 
have  been  quite  passable.  As  it  is,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  appears  to  have  been  sliding  out  at 
the  right-hand  side. 

Lady  Jane. — Magnificent  photography,  which 
certainly  could  not  have  been  improved  upon. 
.\s  a  study  for  an  antiquarian,  nothing  could  be 
I'jetter. 

Marjorie.  —Here  is  a  very  charming  pifture, 
perfedtly  natural  and  unstrained,  and  as  a 
composition  almost  beyond  reproach.  It  was  a 
hand  camera  shot,  and  the  taker  did  not  hold 
the  apparatus  quite  steady,  and  the  result  was 
therefore  just  a  trifle  fuzzy.  This  fuzziness, 
although  fatal  from  the  hand  camera  point  of 
view,  can  be  taken  advantage  of  to  produce  a 
pidture  in  the  modern  French  school.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  show  what  we  mean  by  having  a 


Siilimitteil  for  Criticism  liy  Marjorie. 

coarse  grain  block  made.  We  should  recommend 
the  owner  of  the  negative  to  have  an  enlargement 
made,  which  ought  to  be  toned  to  some  artistic 
colour,  say  terra-cotta.  You  would  then  have  an 
almost  perfedi  pidture  of  its  kind. 

Don  Carlos. — This  does  not  ail  much,  the 
exposure  having  been  corredtly  timed.  It  would 
have  looked  better,  however,  if  the  plate  had 
been  the  other  way  up,  as  you  would  then  not 
have  had  to  cut  off  the  top  of  the  chancel  arch, 

Hydroquinone. — The  exposure  has  been  all 
right,  and  there  is  not  much  amiss  with  the 
toning.  The  greatest  fault  lies  in  the  fadt  that 
you  have  not  focussed  sharply.  Pradlice  this 
part  of  the  work  more  in  spare  moments. 

Habbis.— Charming.  Try  printing  it  in  green 
carbon.  The  process  is  quite  easy. 

Nella. — Crisp,  clear  and  well-lighted,  but  not 
pidlorial. 

R.  P.  C. — Not  at  all  bad,  but  rather  dark. 
The  children  are  standing  somewhat  stiffly. 


Liberty  — And  you  could  let  this  pidluresque 
old  woman  toddle  down  a  charming  lane  and  not 
make  a  pidture  ?  Why  could  she  not  have  been 
looking  at  the  finger-post  as  if  she  had  lost  her 
way?  You  can  take  a  good  photograph,  and 
you  ought  to  have  taken  a  good  pidture. 

Oceola.  —  The  idea  is  capital,  but  the 
technique  is  villainous.  The  child  has  moved, 
and  is  a  little  bit  too  much  to  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  print.  Try  again,  and  let  us  see  the 
result. 

Long-un. — Nice,  clean  and  sharp.  We  can 
suggest  no  improvement  save  that  the  girl  should 
have  been  more  in  the  centre. 

Alum. —  Positively  the  nastiest  background 
you  could  have  seledted.  The  boy  is  in  a  nice 
position,  and  wears  a  good  expression,  but  he 
looks  as  if  he  were  sitting  in  the  midst  of  a 
theatrical  snowstorm. 

Virgil. — The  boy  is  rather  stiffly  posed,  and 
does  not  look  at  all  natural.  The  general 
technique  is  good,  although  the  tone  is  not  quite 
satisfadtory.  The  boy  should  make  a  good 
model  if  you  can  persuade  him  that  he  is  not 
having  his  photograph  taken. 

Pirate. — Capitally  trimmed,  and  most  artisti¬ 
cally  chosen.  It  only  wants  a  suitable  sky. 

Pertex. — This  won’t  do,  Pertex.  It  is  not 
good  technically,  and  not  good  artistically  ;  as  a 
matter  of  fadt,  it  looks  a  little  bit  under-exposed. 
You  would  have  got  a  far  better  pidture  if  you 
had  stood  by  the  crane,  and  so  included  both 
portions  of  the  door,  and  the  opening  out  to  sea. 
Send  us  something  else. 

A.  E.  H. — Excellent  composition,  and  the 
technique  itself  is  also  quite  satisfadtory.  It 
should  make  a  nice  lantern  slide. 

Tweedledee. — At  attempt  at  something  out 
of  the  common.  The  lady  is  too  near  the 
bottom  of  the  plate,  and  you  have  therefore  had 
to  cut  her  dress  off.  She  is  also  not  in  very  good 
focus. 

Juno. — No.  i.  A  very  pretty  spot  with  two 
very  good  models  in  it,  who,  however,  spoil  the 
whole  by  appearing  too  conscious  of  the  camera. 
The  young  gentleman  to  the  left  should  have 
been  looking  into  the  basket, 

J.  B.  H. — Asa  photograph  of  lodge  gates,  quite 
irreproachable.  We  can  suggest  nothing. 

The  Tyke. — A  murrain  on  those  two  men  in 
“up  to  date  ’’  costumes,  who  lay  down  photo¬ 
graphically,  thus  preventing  you  from  making  a 
pidture.  No  models  at  all  are  better  than  un¬ 
suitable  ones. 

Tudor. — The  gentleman  in  the  knickerbockers 
to  the  right  of  the  pidture  spoils  this  otherwise 
good  group. 
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Judas.  —  Over-exposed,  Judas,  and  not 
pidlorial.  We  should  as  soon  think  of  taking  a 
pidlure  of  "Her  Majesty’s  Black  Maria,”  as  a 
modern  boxed-in  drinking  fountain. 

North  Wood. — Very  fair,  but  just  a  little  bit 
flat. 

Longun  (Oswestry). — All  it  wants  is  an  even¬ 
ing  sk)',  and  trimming  to  about  two  inches  by 
three.  It  would  then  make  a  really  pretty  thing. 

Mars. — The  subjedl  was  nicely  cho.sen,  and 
the  camera  should  do  good  work.  Your  toning 
solution,  however,  is  dirty,  and  your  manipula¬ 
tion  messy. 

Young-un,  No.  2. — A  lady  about  to  devour  an 
ice  cream.  Fairly  good. 

Tyro. — Technically  good.  The  dog  is  in  a 

capital  position  ;  the  gentleman  is  not. 

Pyro-Soda  sends  eight  prints,  six  of  which 
are  irreproachable  in  the  matter  of  technique, 
and  fairly  good  artistically.  The  old  church 
door,  one  of  the  other  prints,  is  fair,  but  a  very 
little  bit  over-exposed,  which  has  given  rather  a 
black  and  white  effedl.  This  place  would  have 
formed  an  admirable  setting  for  a  pidlure  of  a 
monk.  In  ■' Meditation,”  you  have  cutoff  the 
gentleman’s  feet,  which  is  a  pity,  and  you  over¬ 
toned  considerably.  The  view  of  Scarborough 
Castle  Hill  should  have  been  the  other  way  up 
on  the  plate,  and  you  should  have  waited  till  the 
figures  were  out  of  the  way. 

Moreton. — This  is  very  good,  as  the  picnic 
basket  and  the  remains  of  the  feast  form  a 
capital  foreground.  The  men,  however,  stare 
very  photographically  at  the  camera,  which  is 
a  pity,  as  they  occupy  fairly  good  positions, 

Francis. —  Very  like  a  guide  book  pidture. 
You  have  not  had  the  back  of  the  camera  plumb, 
which  accounts  for  the  bottom  of  the  print  being 
out  of  focus. 

W.  Donaldson. — Highly  commendable  from 
a  photographic  standpoint. 

JoHn  0.  Grant, — You  ought  to  have  focussed 
a  little  sharper.  You  have  exposed  too  long, 
which  accounts  in  some  degree  for  the  blurring 
of  the  trees. 

Stanley. — A  nice  thing  in  the  way  of  ships. 

SiKLOEFARGHTOR. — Quite  a  pidlure,  or  would 
be  if  the  sky  were  a  little  more  striking. 

Kodagraph. — Very  nice,  we  can  suggest 
nothing.  It  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  taken 
in  a  studio. 

Dick. — A  fine  piece  of  architedlural  work. 

Camera. — A  satisfadlory  portrait. 

C.  Stewart. — A  very  pretty  old  cottage,  very 
prettily  photographed.  You  cannot  improve  it. 


Carmencita. — This  was  sent  in  for  the  com¬ 
petition,  but  we  have  taken  it  into  the  Critical 
Column.  It  is  almost  without  a  blemish,  but 
there  is  one  rather  noticeable  fault,  which  is 
that  the  picture  is  too  squat  and  that  there 
is  not  sufficient  background  around  the 
girl,  who  as  a  matter  of  fadl,  occupies  too  much 
space.  The  print  should  have  been  a  trifle 
longer,  which  would  have  given  a  much  more 
graceful  appearance  to  the  young  lady.  Like 
the  pidlure  by  Marjorie  the  original  print  is  a 
little  bit  out  of  focus,  but  this  defedl  can  be 
remedied,  and  made  artistic  if  the  instrudlions 
given  to  our  other  correspondent  be  adopted. 
We  wish  particularly  to  call  attention  to  the 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Carmencita. 


simple  means  here  employed  to  obtain  a  good 
effedl.  Nothing  but  a  few  yards  of  muslin  and  a 
few  grasses  have  been  required  to  make  a  really 
“  fancy  ”  portrait.  2.  Hold  the  camera  steadv 
next  time.  Very  nearly  a  very  good  thing. 

Dry  Plates. — Battersea  Bridge  taken  from  a 
good  position,  but  over-exposed.  The  children 
break  up  the  railings  very  nicely. 

Bath  Brick  No.  2. — Much  better  than  the 
other.  Very  good  indeed.  A  little  bit  over¬ 
exposed, 

D.  W.  F.  D. — Very  well  chosen,  but  terribly 
over-exposed,  about  the  worst  sent  in  this  month 
in  this  respedl. 
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Temple. — A  good  view  of  Ann  Hathaway’s 
Cottage,  but  why  did  you  not  ask  that  artist  to 
come  and  plant  his  easel  in  the  right  hand 
bottom  corner,  which  is  very  bare. 

Kinnaber. — Quite  passable,  a  little  movement 
is  visible. 

A.  H  R. — A  good  photograph  of  geese. 

Boster. — If  it  had  been  a  little  sharper  you 
would  have  had  a  successful  portrait.  Over¬ 
exposed. 

P.  J. — Fairly  good,  but  rather  a  trivial  subjedt. 

A  Happy  Moment.-— They  all  look  very  stiff, 
and  are  not  quite  sharp  enough. 

Nok. — This  photograph  has  in  truth  all  that 
the  above  lacks,  that  is  sharpness.  As  a  view  of 
Lancaster  Park  it  is  very  good  indeed. 

Crosbeian. — When  the  difficulties  are  taken 
into  consideration  you  deserve  all  praise. 

CoRRiE. — Pretty  tumbled-down  cottage,  well 
taken.  You  could  have  improved  the  thing 
pidtorially  by  the  introdudlion  of  some  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Lucifer.  —  Most  commendable,  although 
rather  black  and  white  through  over-exposure. 
You  ought  not  to  have  cut  the  end  of  the  banjo 
off. 

Maud. — A  very  novel  notion  and  we  must 
praise  you  for  it. 

[A  great  many  photographs  are  crowded  out.  They  will 
be  attended  to  next  month. — Ed.] 


B&itou’s  dorner. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different  sub- 
je(5ls  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is  needed  in 
the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be  received  on  or 
before  the  25'h  of  each  month.  The  Editor  will  answer 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters 
photographic  by  post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be 
enclosed;  but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  Editorial  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue. —  One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

If  there  be  one  occupation  more  uncertain 
than  another  the  palm  must  be  given 
to  the  weather  prophet  business,  and  this  we 
have  felt  very  forcibly  just  lately.  Last  month 
from  this  Editorial  chair  the  fiat  goes  forth  that 
we  are  to  have  as  usual  a  muggy  Christmas  and 
a  sloppy  New  Year.  And  what  happens  ?  Why, 
in  the  North,  at  all  events,  a  regular,  old- 
fashioned,  water-freezing,  pipe-bursting.  Yule- 
tide  comes  in  with  snow  and  east  winds  and 
influenza,  and  the  prophecy  is  therefore  but  so 
much  waste  paper.  But  never  mind.  Snow 
during  the  holidays  bodes  well  for  our  coming 
snowscape  competition. 


One  effedt  of  the  festive  season,  however,  has 
been  to  considerably  diminish  the  number  of 
letters  upon  the  Editorial  table,  and  the  Com¬ 
petition  and  Critical  Column  have  also  suffered 
to  some  extent.  It  is  an  ill  wind  which  blows 
nobody  good,  for  thus  it  comes  about  that  the 
staff  have  had  a  comparatively  easy  time,  and 
are  now  ready  for  work  again  like  giants  re¬ 
freshed.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  happy  to 
find  that  a  great  many  of  our  readers  have 
remembered  us  and  sent  along  quite  a  number  of 
very  pretty  and  very  novel  photographic  Xmas 
cards.  We  have  also  had  many  encouraging 
New  Year  wishes  from  almost  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  we  are  especially  gratified  to  note 
the  friendly  feeling  thus  expressed.  It  is  not  our 
policy  to  be  "  stand  offish,”  diredling  our  readers 
to  do  this  or  that,  or  read  such  and  such  with 
the  dignity  and  autocracy  of  a  school  board  pupil 
teacher.  We  ”  want  to  be  friends,”  and  we  hope 
those  who  subscribe  to  The  Junior  will  remember 
this  always.  * 

*  * 

There  are  one  or  two  matters  of  interest  to 
ventilate  this  month,  and  as  they  are  rather 
important  it  will  be  well  to  commence  with  them. 
First,  a  number  of  subscribers  want  to  know  if  it 
is  permissible  to  send  in  prints  for  competitions 
which  have  previously  been  criticised.  We 
have  never  made  any  rule  to  the  contrary,  but 
there  are  one  or  two  objedlions  to  the  practice. 
For  instance,  we  may  praise  a  print  in  the 
"Critical  Column,”  thereby  arousing  false  hopes 
in  the  breast  of  the  sender,  who  naturally  feels 
slightly  put  out  when  it  is  not  awarded  a  prize 
in  the  next  competition.  This  is,  of  course, 
mere  foolishness,  but  nevertheless,  many  take  it 
to  heart,  forgetting  that  while  their  photographs 
perhaps  undoubtedly  show  good  composition  and 
ensemble,  others  may  be  equal  in  the  same 
respeil  and  that  the  judging,  therefore,  is  of 
composition  against  composition,  several  "  good  ” 
piHures  being  weighed  in  the  scale,  the  balance 
being  perhaps  a  mere  hair’s-breadth.  In  our 
opinion,  by  far  the  best  method  is  to  send  the 
prints  in  for  criticism  after  they  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  the  competition,  then  try  to 
carry  out  any  of  the  improvements  suggested 
and  submit  again.  Another  query  we  receive 
pretty  often,  bearing  upon  the  same  subjedl  is — 
"  If  ‘  Critical  Column’  coupons  be  attached  to 
the  back  of  competition  prints,  will  they  be 
criticised  if  unsuccessful  ?  ”  Although  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  entails  more  trouble,  we  endeavour  to 
gratify  the  demand,  but  we  want  it  to  be  dis- 
tindly  understood  that  the  prints  are  by  no 
means  as  certain  of  attention  as  if  they  came 
through  the  ordinary  channel.  The  Competition 
and  Criticism  departments  are  quite  separate,  and 
it  is  quite  easy  for  a  print  submitted  for  both  to 
get  mislaid  or  overlooked. 
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Yet  another  point  relating  to  coupons,  A 
good  many  readers  have  sent  us  most  charming 
letters,  full  of  flattering  expressions,  good  wishes, 
suggestions  and  questions,  but,  alas,  they  have 
forgotten  to  enclose  an  Editorial  coupon,  and 
therefore  we  have  been  reluftantly  compelled  to 
let  them  go  unanswered.  It  is  our  rule  to  insist 
upon  a  coupon  when  any  questions  are  asked, 
and  our  rule  is  like  the  law  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  for  it  altereth  not.  We  must  have  a 
coupon  in  order  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the 
writer  pays  down  his  threepence  like  a  man,  and 
does  not  merely  read  The  Jiinicr  at  the  Free 
I^ibrary,  admirable  institution  for  the 


upon  the  side  of  "over”  rather  than  "under.”' 
As  a  matter  of  fadl,  only  a  very  few  of  our 
readers,  comparatively  speaking,  could  tell  an 
under-exposed  photograph  from  one  exadlly  the 
reverse  if  it  were  shown  to  them,  at  all  events  if 
we  may  judge  from  what  we  receive.  A  word  or 
two  then,  of  explanation  upon  the  subjeft  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  A  print  from  a  very  much 
over-exposed  negative  is  flat,  with  no  absolutely 
pure  high  lights,  even  in  the  sky.  There  is 
detail,  but  it  is  swallowed  up  in  the  universal 
blackness  and  fog,  and  a  sort  of  mealy,  grainy 
effedl  envelopes  the  whole.  A  slightly  over  ex¬ 
posed  print  (and  these  are  by  far  the  most  common) 
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diffusion  of  knowledge  as  it  is,  for  there  are 
others  who  purchase  their  own  copies  and  are, 
therefore,  more  entitled  to  an  answer  than  the 
mere  casual  purchaser,  and  to  such,  precedence 
must  be  given.  Suppose  then,  that  no  coupon  be 
enclosed,  how  are  we  to  distinguish  between  the 
"regular;’  and  the  "  militia”  ? 

* 

*  * 

Every  month,  when  looking  over  the  Critical 
Column  and  Competition  prints  we  have  forcibly 
brought  before  us  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  stumb¬ 
ling  blocks  which  beset  the  photographic  beginner 
at  almost  every  turn.  This  particular  block  is 
exposure,  and  singularly  enough,  the  majority  err 


looks  as  if  it  had  been  taken  when  snow  was  on 
the  ground,  the  leaves  on  the  trees  are  a  meaning¬ 
less  blur  of  white,  while  the  heavens  and  horizon 
are  merged  in  a  misty  haze,  black  branches 
against  the  sky  appearing  as  if  imbedded  in  cotton 
wool.  The  whole  in  fadl  suffers  terribly  from 
halation,  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  prolonged 
exposure,  and  in  the  second  to  the  defedt  not  having 
been  corredled  during  development,  which  has 
been  carried  too  far.  Of  this  style  of  print  we 
constantly  see  specimens,  the  senders  wanting  to 
know  if  it  is  due  to  their  not  having  kept  the  cap 
off  long  enough,  while  of  the  detailless,  black 
and  white,  under  exposed  species  we  see  so  few 
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that  to  describe  their  sickly  appearance  in  these 
columns  would  be  simply  wasting  space  which 
might  be  better  occupied.  We  trust  that  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  submitting 
summer  snowscapes  for  criticism  will  inwardly 
digest  the  above,  the  gist  of  which  "lies  in  the 
application  thereof”  as  Captain  Cuttle  expresses 
it.  Remember  that  you  are  just  as  likely  to  get 
halated  negatives  out  of  doors  as  in  a  church, 
provided  you  set  about  the  business  in  a  right 
way. 

* 

♦  * 

We  very  much  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to 
give  the  "Field  Day  at  Home”  this  month  as 
promised,  but  it  will  appear  next  month  without 
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fail.  It  will  deal  mostly  with  home  portraiture 
in  an  ordinary  house  without  any  special  back¬ 
grounds  or  preparation.  The  article  by  Peter 
Eland  which  will  follow  will  be  mostly  devoted 
to  flash  light  work.  Richard  Penlake’s  con¬ 
tribution,  which  will  embrace  a  wider  range  of 
subjedls  is  due  for  April. 

* 

*  * 

We  have  apparently  given  a  great  deal  of 
satisfadion  by  announcing  that  we  intend  to 
publish  notes  on  the  power  of  the  light,  details 
of  stop,  exposure,  etc.,  in  our  next  series  of 
Field  Days,  for  we  have  had  numberless  letters 
saying  what  an  improvement  this  will  be.  Well, 
perhaps  it  may,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 


these  technical  details,  however  good  in  their 
way,  will  not  make  the  pidure,  and  although 
it  cannot  be  truly  said  that  they  "have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  case”  still,  they  are  but 
minor  points.  You  could  expose  corredly  to  the 
fradion  of  a  second,  and  yet  not  get  asatisfadory 
result.  Any  charm  that  the  Field  Day  pidures 
may  have  had  was  due  to  some  little  attention 
having  been  paid  to  composition,  and  not  to 
technical  qualities  which  were  (we  shame  to  own 
it)  very  far  indeed  from  being  perfed.  Where 
the  composition  was  weak  we  were  able  to 
improve  it  by  trimming  and  masking,  a  means 
which  lies  ready  to  everybody’s  hand.  We 
hope  our  readers  will  bear  this  in  mind  and  not 
imagine  that  if  they  only  know  how  long  to  keep 
the  cap  off  they  will  live  happy  ever  afterwards,  for, 
should  this  be  the  case  they  are  merely  qualifying 
for  a  Fools’  Paradise  which  is,  alas,  already  only 
too  well  populated. 

*  * 

Something  of  the  same  spirit  alluded  to  above 
has  moved  two  or  three  readers  to  enquire  about 
Mr.  Inston’s  "  Flelping  Hand”  pidure  and  in 
answer  to  a  letter  from  us  he  sends  this 
interesting  reply: — "I  beg  to  say  that  the  speed 
of  the  plate  used  for  my  Helping  Hand  pidure 
was  //200 — or  so —  Imperial  "Flashlight,”  not 
the  latest  make,  exposure  about  ^th  of  a  second, 
roller  blind,  home  made,  stop,  //ii.  Time  of 
day,  3  p.m.  and  taken  about  November  5th  or 
6th  1895.  I  develope  with  pyro  and  soda.  By 
the  way,  of  course  you  understand  it  was  a  hand 
camera  shot.” 

* 

If  any  of  our  readers  were  sharp  enough,  they 
might  have  caught  us  tripping  last  month  had 
they  cared.  The  outside  cover  bore  the  an¬ 
nouncement  "  thirty  illustrations,”  while  the 
inside  contained  really  only  twenty-seven.  Now 
it  so  happened  that  three  of  the  competition 
blocks  were  not  to  hand,  and  although  the 
printing  was  delayed  up  to  the  last  moment  in 
order  that  they  might  be  included,  they  did  not 
turn  up  till  well  after  the  edition  was  published. 
The  names  of  two  of  the  competitors  —  Mr. 
Nichol  Elliott  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Sanders — we 
were  sure  of,  but  of  the  identity  of  the  third  we 
were  not  so  certain.  This  turns  out  to  be  Miss 
H.  Phillips,  of  Lynwood,  Colwyn  Bay,  to  whom 
we  tender  our  apologies.  The  three  photographs 
are  given  this  month. 

* 

*  * 

Don  Sebastian  wants  to  know  what  is  the 
difference  between  the  amateur  and  professional 
photographer.  He  says,  "In  cycling  one  is  a 
professional  if  one  takes  money  prizes,  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  in  photography,  for 
your  prizes  are  nearly  all  in  money  and  we  are 
nearly  all  amateurs.”  The  columns  of  The 
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Junior  are  not  the  proper  place  for  the  thorough 
discussion  of  so  complex  and  debatable  a  subjeft, 
the  controversy  being  better  fitted  for  the  pages 
of  our  more  solid  and  serious  contemporaries.  It 
is,  however,  our  opinion,  and  doubtless  that  of 
the  photographic  world  in  general,  that  the  mere 
carrying  off  of  money  prizes  does  not  constitute 
the  winner  a  professional.  A  professional  must 
be  one  who  sells  in  open  market,  and  whose  pro- 
dudions  may  be  purchased  by  anybody  at  set 
prices. 

* 

*  * 

The  above  query  has  decided  us  to  ventilate 
something  which  has  been  in.  our  mind  for  a 
long  time.  wonder  if  our  readers  would 

prefer  medals  as  awards  rather  than  money  ? 
In  our  own  opinion  we  lean  to  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  believing  that  hard  cash  will  be  most 
acceptable  ffo  the  majority,  as  it  enables  the 
winner  to  purchase  anything  he  likes  as  a 
memento  of  the  event.  Still,  if  the  tide  be  in 
favour  of  medals,  although  we  can  make  no 
definite  promise,  we  will  see  what  can  be  done 
in  the  matter.  Will  every  reader  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  write  us  a  post  card  on  the  subjedl,  giving 
us  their  opinion  as  concisely  as  possible,  pro  and 
con  ?  * 

*  * 

Our  literary  readers  have  been  anxious  that 
we  should  give  them  a  fresh  opportunity  for 
trying  their  skill,  but  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for 
the  announcement  of  such  a  competition,  the 
sabjedt  of  which  shall  appeal  to  the  generality 
of  subscribers.  In  the  meantime  we  propose  to 
offer  /"i  IS.  for  the  best  article  on  "  The  Appli¬ 
cations  of  Photography  to  Cycling,”  to  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  photographs  and  to  occupy  about  four 
or  five  pages  of  The  Junior.  We  are  certain  that 
there  must  be  among  our  readers  a  number  of 
cyclists,  and  we  feel  sure  that  if  they  would  only 
divulge  the  benefits  they  gain  from  photography 
in  corinedtion  with  their  favourite  pastime,  they 
would  be  the  means  of  bringing  a  good  many 
“brothers  of  the  wheel”  to  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  the  camera.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the 
cyclist  who  has  no  camera,  loses  half  the 
pleasure,  for  he  has  no  permanent  record  of  the 
delightful  spins  across  his  own  country  on 
glorious  Saturday  afternoons,  or  of  his  holiday 
tour  in  a  foreign  land  when  the  weather  left 
nothing  to  be  desired,  and  when  every  inch  of  the 
road  unrolled  a  new  and  charmingly  strange 
pidlure  before  his  eyes.  What  we  want  is  an 
article  pointing  out  how  the  camera  has  been 
utilized  by  the  cyclist-writer,  illustrated  with 
about  half-a-dozen”  results.”  This  ought  to  be 
a  comparatively  easy  matter,  and  we  trust  we 
shall  have  a  keen  competition.  The  last  day  for 
sending  in  contributions  will  be  April  25th. 
The  photographs  need  not  necessarily  be  the 
result  of  a  single  outing. 


In  connedtion  with  the  foregoing  remarks  we 
want  to  warn  our  readers  of  that  common  pitfall 
of  tour  writers  {not  amateurs  in  particular), 
namely,  undue  verbosity.  Rhapsodies  of  half  a 
column,  on  the  tender  colour  of  a  chimney-pot 
have  to  be  very  well-written  indeed  to  be  inter¬ 
esting,  and  are  therefore  much  better  cut  down 
to  a  few  lines,  unless  the  mantle  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  have  descended  upon  the  author.  Neither 
do  we  want  the  illustrations  to  consist  of 
interestless  objedls,  preluded  with  purposeless 
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trivialities,  as  “On  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
road  we  saw  the  stately  mansion  of  the  Treacle 
King,  Cornelius  Todd.  J.P.  We  descended  from 
our  machines,  and  walking  to  the  porter’s  lodge, 
rang  the  bell,”  etc.  It  does’nt  really  make  any 
difference  whether  you  rang  the  bell  at  ail  so 
long  as  you  took  the  photograph  and  were  not 
kicked  out  by  the  porter.  Or  again,  “We  halted 
a  moment  at  Butterthorpe  to  photograph  the 
new  galvanized  iron  pump,  which  the  Distridl 
Council  had  recently  presented  to  the  village.” 
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Of  course,  the  pump  may  be  an  interesting 
objeft  to  the  residents  of  Butterthorpe  as  a 
lasting  memorial  of  the  munificence  of  the 
Distrift  Council,  but  being  galvanized  iron  and 
new  and  presented  by  a  Distridd  Council  one 
could  hardly  expedl  it  to  be  either  artistic  or 
pleasing.  We  want  the  new  pumps  and  the  new 
mansions  left  out,  preferring  ancient  doorways, 
old  farmsteads,  bits  of  country  life  or  landscape 
pure  and  simple.  There  are  plenty  of  these  in 
every  county,  and  they  are  much  more  desirable 
than  photographs  of  new  stucco  eredfions  and 
corporation  gifts. 

*  * 

It  has  now  been  definitely  decided  to  issue  two 
or  three  of  the  Holiday  Tour  Papers,  in  book 
form  illustrated  with  photographs,  so  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  publication  will  be  made  shortly. 

*  ^ 

New  readers  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  who 
have  overcome  the  rudimentary  difficulties  of  the 
art,  should  remember  that  we  issue  another  mag¬ 
azine,  of  a  more  technical  nature  than  this,  but 
containing  information  of  great  value  to  photo¬ 
graphers.  The  Practical  Photographer  is  its  title, 
and  the  price  is  threepence  monthly. 

“  Photography  and  Architecffure  ”  is  just  ready 
for  publication. 

Many  amateur  photographers  would  like  to  be 
able  to  sketch,  so  as  to  dot  down  ideas  or  little 
bits  too  small  to  spare  a  plate  for,  or  too  in¬ 
conveniently  situated  to  enable  the  camera  to 
perform  its  work  properly.  Besides  how  nice 
it  is  to  send  a  manuscript  to  some  magazine, 
illustrated  not  only  with  photographs  but  with 
little  pen  and  ink  sketches.  It  is  not  at  all 
difficult  to  achieve  a  moderate  degree  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  with  a  little  pradlice  under  the  supervision 
of  a  capable  teacher.  There,  however,  lies  a 
difficulty.  So  many  have  not  access  to  a  drawing 
master,  or  circumstances  prevent  them  from  at¬ 
tending  classes.  The  next  best  step  is  to  get  a  good 
book  on  the  subje<5l,  and  one  just  issued  by  our 
publishers  can  be  highly  recommended  It  is 
called  “Talks  on  Pen  and  Ink,”  by  Elizabeth  M. 
Hallowell,  and  by  following  the  instrucflions  in  its 
various  chapters,  and  copying  the  designs  and 
sketches  given  in  its  pages,  we  hope  ourselves  to 
be  able  to  draw  a  little  in  time.  The  author 
leads  one  gradually  on  from  the  elementary 
drawing  of  straight  lines  to  illustrating  for  the 
press.  Should  any  of  our  readers  purchase  this 
book  (a  modest  shilling’sworth)  it  will  interest  us 
greatly  to  hear  if  they  make  satisfadlory  progress, 
and  to  see  some  of  their  work.  We  have  long 
thought  it  most  desirable  that  a  photographer 
should  also  be  able  to  draw,  if  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  It  helps  one  greatly  with  photography. 


SHORT  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Oliver. — No.  i.  The  acid  fixing  bath  given  on  page  138 
is  for  plates,  that  on  page  1 51  for  fixing  P.  O.  P.  or  albumen 
prints.  No.  2  It  is  a  pity  that  you  have  to  work  alone,  it  is 
so  much  more  entertaining  to  hunt  in  couples.  Still,  don’t 
say  there  is  so  little  satisfaction  to  be  got  out  of  it,  for  that 
is  bad.  We  will  be  your  photographic  friend  if  you  like, 
and  YOU  can  tell  us  your  troubles.  The  coupon  was  filled 
up  all  right. 

T  May. — It  is  impossible  to  get  a  stereoscopic  effeCt  by 
sticking  two  prints  exactly  alike  side  by  side.  Stereo 
prints  are  not  alike,  although  they  may  appear  so.  If  you 
carefully  examine  ihe  sides  of  the  pictures,  you  will  find 
one  contains  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  more  than  its 
fellow,  and  also  that  the  foreground  objects  are  slijihtly 
different  in  relation  to  the  distance.  Two  lenses  are  placed 
side  by  side  in  a  stet  eo  camera,  the  same  distance  as  the 
eyes  apart.  A  double  piCtuie  is  therefore  taken,  one 
showing  the  view  as  seen  with  the  right  eye,  the  other 
showing  the  view  as  seen- with  the  K-ft  eye.  When  these 
two  prints  are  visually  supei impost  d.  they  form  a  picture 
as  seen  with  the  two  eyes,  i.e.,  in  relief. 

H.  W.  Burman.  — 11)  Richard  Penlake’s  article  on 
“  Carbon  Printing  ”  appeared  in  the  June  issue.  (21  The 
blisters  are  due  to  variation  in  temperature  of  solutions 
and  washing  water. 

C  Carter. — Pyro  and  metol  may  be  used  together  for 
developing  plates.  The  following  will  suit  you : — i  A)  Metol 
40  grains,  pyro  40  grains,  soda  sulphite  i  ounce,  potassium 
bromide  10  grains,  water  10  ounces.  -  B)  Sodium  tribasic 
phosphate  400  grains,  water  to  10  ounces.  For  use,  mix  A 
and  B  in  equal  parts. 

L.  Marsh. — Quite  a  matter  of  personal  taste.  We  have 
obtained  good  results  with  both.  Metol,  however,  is  easier 
to  use  than  ferrous  oxalate- 

Vic.— One  inch  of  magnesium  ribbon  at  a  distance  of 
three  feet  from  the  objeCt,  is  equivalent  to  thirty  seconds’ 
exposure  to  gaslisiht  at  a  distance  of  one  foot. 

SiwEL. — Glad  to  hear  of  your  success,  (i)  Platinotype 
paper  may  be  developed  in  gaslight.  (2)  We  should  recom¬ 
mend  an  additional  piece  of  red  paper.  (3)  There  are 
many  good  ones  on  the  market,  there  is  really  no  best. 
(4)  The  Isle  of  Wight  is  an  excellent  place  to  spend  a 
holiday,  hundreds  of  views  abound  round  about  Ventnor, 
Shanklin,  and  Carisbrooke.  (5)  Cannot  grasp  the  meaning. 
(6)  Yes. 

H.  E.  S. — So  pleased  you  like  The  Juniorso  much,  but  we 
cannot  raise  the  price.  You  will  by  now  doubtless  have 
received  our  advertisement  charges.  Had  the  notice  been 
in  aid  of  a  society  we  should  have  been  happy  to  insert  free 
of  charge,  but  for  a  private  individual  it  is  different. 

Auld  Hoose. — The  plate  should  be  so  dense  that  you 
can  hardly  see  the  image  through  it  by  refledled  light. 
You  will  soon  gain  experience  in  this  respedt.  We  trust 
you  and  your  cousin  will  write  to  us  when  you  are  beset  by 
any  photographic  difficulty. 

A.  Northfield. — The  article  you  want  won’t  be  very 
long,  so  be  patient. 

Lika-Joka.  -  Thanks  for  yours  especially. 

The  Herons.  And  yours  too. 

V.  Silvester.— A  capital  way  of  showing  your  apprecia¬ 
tion,  too.  (2)  Yes,  you  might  send  in  slides  made  from 
previously  certificated  negatives,  but  we  must  say  that  we 
prefer,  and  should  probably  favour  something  fresh. 

J.  D.  Daymond. — Yes,  the  supplement  last  month  was 
very  striking,  and  we  hope  to  keep  up  to  its  standard.  We 
do  not  care  much  for  ferro-prussiate  paper  as  it  makes  re- 
produdtion  an  impossibility.  We  hope  you  will  succeed  in 
time. 

Tripod  X. — So  sorry,  but  it  was  on  a  postcard,  and  it  is 
against  our  rules  to  answer  postcards.  One  or  two  other 
readers  have  made  the  same  mistake  this  month. 

A.  W.  E. — Thanks  for  the  formula.  You  will  do  us  a 
favour  by  distributing  the  circulars. 

Fairy  Tales.  It  is  a  very  excellent  copy  indeed  and 
could  hardly  be  improved  upon  Still,  you  must  remember 
that  copies,  however  good,  do  not  stand  the  same  chance 
in  competitions  as  the  originals. 
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Fun. — It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  intensify  part  of  a 
negative  without  intensifying  the  whole,  at  all  events  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  You  might  cover  up  the  weaker  parts 
with  tissue  paper  or  with  some  transparent  yellow  paint, 
which  would  result  in  a  stronger  print.  You  should  get 
Richard  Penlake’s  “  Artful  Amateur,”  which  contains  some 
valuable  hints  on  the  subjedt  ;  post-free  from  our 
publishers,  2^d.  With  regard  to  snowscapes,  two  seconds 
with  //i6,  providing  the  sun  is  shining  should  be  ample. 

Tapton  Vills. — Oh,  fiatterer  !  Yes,  exposure  is  a  great 
trouble  to  beginners,  over-  exposure  being  the  most  common 
fault.  You  might  try  a  Wynnes  meter,  it  is  helpful.  Ex¬ 
perience,  however;  is  the  best  meter  and  the  surest.  Get 
experience  and  read  The  Junior. 

C.  W.  Walker. — Many  others  have  written  in  the  same 
strain,  so  we  really  think  it  is  our  best  course.  They  will 
reopen  in  all  probability  about  May. 

Morning  LEADER.^CuriousIy  enough  we  have  had  a 
letter  upon  an  almost  similar  subje(5t  this  month,  as  you 
will  see  in  the  Editor's  Corner,  We  do  not,  as  we  say,  care 
to  open  up  a  discussion  on  the  subject,  but  certainly  the 
man  in  question  has  no  right  to  the  title  of  amateur. 

G.  H,  C. — You  may  do  so  if  you  choose,  but  it  rather 
complicates  matters,  as  the  photographs  are  apt  to  get 
mixed. 

A.  A.  D. — Yes,  we  have  noticed  your  work,  and  although 
neither  of  the  prints  you  submit  this  month  are  equal  to 
the  one  reproduced,  we  think  you  are  improving.  Pay 
attention  to  composition,  and  certainly  go  in  for  figure 
studies. 

E.  F.  S.—Thanks. 

Hood. — No,  it  is  not  contrary  to  rules,  but  you  are  not 
supposed  to  do  it  often,  as  the  task  of  attending  to  both  if 
carried  to  an  excess  would  be  beyond  our  powers.  Paget, 
we  think. 

Owl.— Solio  is  most  satisfadlory,  and  we  have  got  first 
rate  results  on  Paget. 

F.  G.  A,— Yes,  we  are  as  you  say  “  doing  all  we  can  ”  to 
improve  the  J.  P.  Go  on  recommending  It  to  your  friends. 

Monkey  Brand. — Alas!  many  people  “expedt  to  be 
mentioned  ”  and  are  not.  This  is  a  world  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  sorrow,  and  we  can  only  ask  you  to  try  again  and 
not  be  discouraged  The  pidlures  were,  as  stated,  taken 
towards  the  end  of  October  We  fear  your  suggestion  re 
Critical  Column  is  impradticable  Don’t  you  think  we 
have  enough  of  it  as  it  is.  Eight  pages  last  month  ! 

F,  W.  Lewin. — 'We  are  sorry  the  accident  happened,  the 
result  evidently  would  have  done  you  great  credit  had  it 
come  off  alright.  Never  be  disheartened  with  failures,  but 
try  again  and  be  more  careful, 

F.  C.  C.” Mercuric  chloride  is  not  sensitive  to  light. 

Virtue,— The  paper  will  keep  for  years  in  a  dry  place. 
The  fault  is  perhaps  with  the  developer  which  has  lost  its 
developing  properties.  Have  you  been  exposing  the 
wrong  side  ? 

Ned.— We  cannot  recommend  any  special  make,  there 
are  hundreds  of  good  ones  on  the  market.  The  prices 
range  from  five  shillings  to  forty. 

Rags. — There  is  no  need  to  alarm  yourself,  as  carbon 
prints  on  opal,  if  done  by  what  is  known  as  the  single 
transfer  process,  are  reversed.  This  is  due  to  the  fadt  that 
the  print  has  to  be  developed  from  the  back,  the  print  has 
therefore  to  be  placed  in  contafr  with  the  opal  right  way 
downwards,  the  hot  water  removes  the  paper  on  which 
the  pidfure  has  been  printed,  and  leaves  the  print,  which  is 
composed  of  gelatine  and  pigment,  on  the  ground  opal  in 
the  same -manner  that  children’s  toy  transfers  are  used. 
For  further  particulars  of  the  process  refer  back  to  Richard 
Penlake’s  article  in  the  June  issue.  We  are  pleased  to  get 
such  letters  as  yours,  and  to  hear  that  The  J unior  has  been  of 
value  to  you.  We  quite  understand  what  you  require  and 
hope  in  time  to  grant  your  wishes ;  remember  the  old 
saying,  ‘‘  You  cannot  wait  too  long  for  a  good  thing.” 

We  wish  to  thank  all  those  who  have  remembered  us  and 
sent  us  Christmas  cards  and  greetings. 


THE  POPULAR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERIES. 

In  the  comparatively  limited  space  at  our  disposal  in 
The  Junior  Photographer,  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
the  many  branches,  processes,  and  applications  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  To  treat  all  the  subjedts  which  may  be  classified 
under  the  head  of  photography  would  involve  the  issue  of 
a  small  encyclopsedia  every  month,  instead  of  a  modest 
threepenny  magazine.  To  get  over  the  difficulty  which 
this  limitation  imposes,  we  are  issuing  at  frequent  intervals 
a  series  of  sixpenny  handbooks,  treating  of  the  various 
branches  and  applications  of  photography  in  a  thoroughly 
popular  manner.  The  books  are  neatly  got  up,  fully 
illustrated  when  necessary,  and  supply  a  need  long  felt  for 
cheap  literature  on  photography,  suited  to  the  purses  and 
requirements  of  amateur  photographers. 

The  following  have  already  been  Issued : — 

No,  I,  Snap-Shot  Photography;  or  the  Pleasures 
AND  Advantages  of  Hand-Camera  Work. — By  Martin 
J.  Harding,  With  20  illustrations  in  half-tone  from  the 
author’s  photographs.  (Second  edition.  Ninth  thousand,) 

No,  2,  Tke  Dark-Room  and  its  Equipment. — By 
H.  J.  L.  |.  Masse.  Principal  contents  :  Fitting  up  a  Dark- 
Room— Lighting  :  Day,  Oil,  Gas,  Eledlric — Developing 
Table  —  Water  Supply  —  Ventilation  —  Chemicals  and 
Bottles  required — Solutions — Apparatus,  etc. — Storing  of 
Plates  and  Films— Weights  and  Measures,  ^Second  edition. 
Fifth  thousand.) 

No.  3.  Lantern  Slides:  Their  Production  and 
Use. — By  J.  Pike,  Contents:  Intrcdudlory — A  Considera¬ 
tion  of  Negatives — Printing  by  Coniadt— Printing  by 
Redudtion— -Printing  by  the  Carbon  Process — Clouds — 
Exposure  and  Development:  Formulae — Toning  and 
Intensification — Mounting  and  Finishing — Conclusion. 

No.  4.  Developers:  Their  Use  and  Abuse. — By 
Richard  Penlake.  Contents  :  Theory  of  Development — 
Treatment  of  the  Plate — Pyro-Ammonia — Pyro-Soda — 
Pyro-Potash — Hydroquinone — Ferrous  Oxalate — Amidol — 
Elkonogen — Metcl — Giycin — Rodinal — Failures  and  How 
to  Avoid  Them — Various  Formula  -  Weights  and  Measures 
Prices  of  Chemicals,  (Second  edition.  Fifth  thousand.) 

No.  5,  The  Camera  and  its  Appurtenances. — By 
H.  J.  _  L.  J.  Masse,  Principal  contents  :  Cameras — 
Changing  Bags,  etc. — Cycling  and  Photography — Dark 
Slides— Diaphragms— Exposure  Tables— Focussing,  Aids 
to— Hand-Cameras — Lenses :  Spedtacle,  Care  of.  and 
Substitutes  for- Levels — Necessaries— Pinhole  Work- 
Recipes — Roll  Holders  and  Slides — Shutters — Toning — 
Tripods — View  Finders  and  Meters,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  6.  The  A  B  C  of  Retouching.  —  By  Andrew 
Young,  With  examples  ot  both  portrait  and  landscape 
retouching,  and  a  guide  to  the  anatomy  of  expression. 
Principal  contents  :  Charadler  of  the  Sun-drawn  Image- 
Methods  of  Conedlion — Preliminary  Examination  of  the 
Fi  m— Removal  of  Accidental  Flaws— How  to  Apply  the 
Work— Retouching  the  Head  and  Bust— Facial  Anatomy- 
Landscape — Retouching  the  Print. 

No  y.  Photography  and  Architecture, — By  E, 
Macdowei  Cosgrave,  M.D.  With  43  illustrations  from 
the  author’s  photographs. 

No.  8.  Indoor  Photography,  and  Flash-light 
Studies  of  Child  Subjects.— By  Bertha  M.  Lothrop. 
With  over  20  half-tone  illustrations. 

The  following  are  in  adHve  preparation  : — 

No.  9,  The  Elements  of  Stereoscopic  Photo¬ 
graphy. — By  C,  F.  Seymour  Rothwell,  F.C.S. 

No.  10.  Bromide  Enlargements  :  and  How  to  Make 
Them, — By  J,  Pike. 

Many  others  to  follow. 

For  those  who  wish  to  have  the  series  in  a  more  per¬ 
manent  form,  neat  and  strong  cloth.  Binding  Cases  are 
supplied  at  is.  each,  or  post-free  is.  ad.,  to  hold  the  first 
six  books. 


THE  FLASH-LIGHT 
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SEASON  AT  JONES’. 


1.  After  many  hours  of  arduous  study  and  experiment 
in  his  laboratory,  Jones  “lights"  upon  a  new  compound 
of  magnesium  and  sundry  other  substances  of  great  illumin¬ 
ating  power,  the  composition  of  which  he  resolves  to  keep 
to  himself. 

2.  On  the  fifth  of  November,  in  lieu  of  the  usual  bonfire, 
etc.,  he  essays  a  group  in  the  parlour— with  startling 
effe(5t. 


diverted  by  attempts  to  make  the  group  look  pleasant,  he 
infli(5ts  severe  burns  on  his  fingers,  and  upsets  the  apparatus 
in  the  gyrations  which  follow. 

4.  Small  boys,  ever  on  the  look  out  for  enjoyment,  think 
it  is  a  display  of  parlour  fireworks,  and  — 

5.  Magnanimously  resolve  to  add  their  little  items  to  the 
programme,  with  a  result  entirely  unanticipated. 


3.  But  having  carelessly  used  a  half-consumed  match 
stick  to  fire  the  flash,  and  his  attention  being  partially 


N.B. — Jones’  patent  flash-light  mixture  will  not  be  put  on 
the  market. 


Conducted  by  Matthew  Surface. 


Vol.  il. 


THE  HELPING  HAND. 

No.  12. 

H.  J.  L.  J.  MASSe’S  methods. 

How  much  it  is  possible  to  learn  from  the  experiences 
of  others  most  of  us  are  able  to  testify.  “  If  only  I  had 
known,  what  mistakes  might  have  been  avoided,”  is  an 
every-day  remark.  It  is  with  the  objedt  of  profiting  by 
their  experiences  that  we  have  asked  several  amateur 
photographers  who  have  reached  a  few  steps  above  us  in 
the  ladder  of  progress  to  give  the  assistance  of  their  wider 
outlook  to  their  brothers  below.  That  the  advice  might  be 
put  into  explicit  foro).  the  request  took  the  form  of  seven 
questions.  Otie  set  of  replies  is  publislied  each  month,  and 
a  pidture  from  the  camera  of  the  respondent. 

How  long  have  you  been  an  amateur  photo- 
grapher,  and  what  led  you  to  tahe  up  the 
subject  ? 

Many  a  time  and  oft  had  I  cast 
longing  eyes  at  apparatus  in  shop 
windows,  even  as  far  back  as  1879,  and 
I  began  to  collecft  advertisements,  etc., 
but  the  prices  were  prohibitive — to  me, 
at  any  rate.  It  was  not  till  1891  that  I 
was  deluded  by  an  advertisement  of  a 
hand-camera,  and  began  to  be  a  photo¬ 
grapher.  I  say  began  to  be ; — for  the 
camera  was  one  of  the  turn-a-knob, 
tap-the-side-gently,  turn-upside-down- 
with-great-care  kind  of  magazine  ap¬ 
paratus,  with  every  facility  for  two 
plates  to  get  into  one  groove.  This 
camera  I  soon  discarded  for  a  half  plate 
stand-camera,  which  has  ever  since  been 
a  constant  companion. 


No.  19. 


I  was  induced  to  take  up  the  subjedt 
pracfticaliy  from  a  desire  to  preserve 
records  of  things  of  interest  that  I  met 
with,  more  especially  architedlural 
subjedts,  such  as  old  buildings,  ruins  of 
historical  value.  Since  then  I  have 
taken  many  out-door  groups  and  portraits 
as  well.  Another  reason  was  that  I 
was  interested  in  photogravure  and 
collotype,  and  wished  to  try  both  myself. 

What  helped  you  most  in  getting  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  photography  ? 

Chiefly  studying  my  many  failures, 
and  taking  the  objedt  in  view  again  and 
again  till  I  succeeded.  “  It’s  dogged 
perseverance  as  does  it,”  says  a  proverb, 
and  it  is  true  in  most  things,  and  more 
so  in  photography.  I  had  some  little 
knowledge,  too,  of  chemistry,  which 
was  a  help.  I  had  read  up  the  subjedt 
of  photography,  and  took  in  a  photo¬ 
graphic  paper  for  some  time  before 
adtually  making  a  start.  Odd  pieces  of 
information,  formulae,  etc.',  were  put  in 
an  indexed  book  for  future  use.  One 
small  sixpenny  manual  was  my  early 
guide  and  friend,  and  it  contains  formulae 
that  I  have  stuck  to  from  the  first. 

What  were  the  greatest  mistakes  you  made 
before  you  achieved  proficiency  ? 

Chiefly  under-exposing,  from  using  too 
quirk  a  shutter  and  slow  plates  in 
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ordinary  out-door  work  ;  and  under-ex¬ 
posure  of  interiors  from  ignorance  of  the 
qualit}'  of  light  in  a  given  case.  The 
use  of  an  exposure  meter  (Watkin’s) 
was  of  great  value  to  me.  Previously  I 
had  tried  exposure  tables,  but  found 
them  calculated  according  to  the  rapidity 
of  dry  plates  as  compared  with  a  (quite 
imaginary)  wet  plate.  When  1  found 
that  two  makes  of  plates  were  classed  as 
thirty  times  the  rapidity  of  a  wet  plate, 
whereas  one  dry  plate  was  nearly  once 
and  a  half  times  as  quick  as  its  rival,  1 
gave  up  those  tables  as  hopeless. 

Another  mistake  was  the  using  of  a 
fixing  bath  far  too  strong,  which  led  to 
frilling,  and  curious  diaper  markings  on 
the  negatives. 

My  fault  now  is,  I  think,  over-exposing, 
but  it  often  seems  as  if  there  were  much 
truth  in  the  belief  that  exposure  does 
not  matter  so  very  much,  provided  there 
be  brains  in  the  developer.  Careful  or 
tentative  development  will  save  many  a 
negative. 

What  do  yon  consider  the  best  use  or 
application  of  photography  ? 

The  best  applications  are,  no  doubt, 
for  astronomical  work,  where  the  camera 
does  what  otherwise  could  not  be  done 
at  all  ;  for  medical  and  microscopic 
research;  for  anthropometry;  in  facft  for 
all  scientific  uses.  It  seems  to  me  a 
great  pity  that  wood  engraving  should 
pradtically  have  to  be  killed  by  photo¬ 
graphy.  It  is  deplorable  that  such 
vile  process  blocks  are  tolerated  in 
some  of  our  magazines  and  periodicals. 
Perhaps  in  the  good  days  that  are  yet 
to  come,  we  shall  see  first  class  process 
work  in  all  our  magazines  and  illustrated 
papers. 

Where,  in  your  opinion,  do  most  amateurs 
fail  ? 

Most  amateurs  fail,  in  my  opinion,  in 
exposing  far  too  many  plates  without 
thinking.  Many  (at  least  many  who 
belong  to  clubs  and  societies  do  so) 
seem  to  feel  bound  to  try  and  cap 


somebody  else’s  record  of  exposures, 
out  of  mere  silly  rivalry ;  and  by  so 
doing,  degenerate  into  merely  mechanical 
plate-spoilers. 

Many  fail,  too,  because  they  become 
medal-grabbers.  The  contest  for  medals 
becomes  a  perfecft  craze,  and  one  sees 
with  regret  X.  described  as  winner  of 
fifty  medals,  etc. 

Others,  too,  fail  because  they  photo¬ 
graph  anything  and  everything, 
indiscriminately,  Without  specialising 
entirely,  a  little  method  would  much  im¬ 
prove  the  general  standard  of  work  done. 

Many  amateurs  fail  because  they 
begin  with  a  hand-camera,  wdth  no 
previous  knowledge  of  photography.  ; 
These  gentry  get  disgusted  at  their  non¬ 
success  (really  at  their  own  ignorance),  i 
and  give  up  photography  altogether. 
Hand-camera  work  without  experience 
as  to  exposure,  always  seems  to  me  like  | 
going  out  in  a  punt  with  a  pole  a  foot  or 
so  too  short. 

Describe  your  method  of  preparing  to  tahe,  \ 
and  taking  a  pidinre  ?  What  are  the  main  \ 
points  to  which  you  give  your  attention  ? 

My  method  is  like  everybody  else’s  ; 
method — at  least,  so  I  imagine.  My 
subjecTs  are  chiefly  copying  and  archi-  j 
tedtural,  and  being  often  taken  with  a 
view  to  process  reproduction,  I  take  ; 
special  pains  with  spirit  level  and  square 
to  get  everything  straight  and  true,  i 
I  cannot  tolerate  buildings  tapering  ii 
(dis)gracefully  to  a  point,  and  other  ; 
outward,  visible  signs  of  carelessness. 

In  copying,  I  often  use  a  pair  of  dividers 
to  see  if  what  is  on  the  focussing  screen 
is  true  in  every  respeH,  and  to  assist  in 
this,  the  screen  is  ruled  at  the  edges  in 
squares  like  foreign-made  writing  paper. 

A  spirit  level  is  not  much  use  if  the 
back  is  not  set  up  square  and  true,  so  I 
generally  carry  a  small  steel  square  of 
the  kind  used  by  engineers.  In  working 
a  wide-angle  lens,  it  is  well  to  see,  if 
the  rising  front  is  used,  that  the  plate  ' 
is  covered  up  to  the  corners. 


What  do  you  think  of  the  futuve  of  photo¬ 
graphy  ? 

If  the  editor  will  pardon  a  bull,  I 
think  the  future  of  photography  is  just 
beginning.  In  a  few  years  it  seems 
that  everything  will  be  indebted  to 
photography,  whenever  it  is  possible 
for  mechanical  work,  done  at  a  cheap 
rate,  to  oust  intelligent,  but  more  ex¬ 
pensive,  hand  work.  The  wood  engraver 
seems  bound  to  go — and  more’s  the  pity. 
Our  good  friend.  Punch,  has  had  process 
blocks  in  occasional  use  of  late,  and  the 
cheap  halfpenny  comics  seem  all  process, 
and  often  of  a  very  poor  kind. 

Photography  might  well  be  more  used 
in  school  teaching  than  it  is,  no  matter 
what  the  subjecft  or  the  class  of  children, 
especially  as  slides  can  be  shown  quite 
well  in  daylight  with  a  suitable  screen. 
I  should  like  to  see  established  all  over 
England  a  system  like  that  adopted  by 
the  French  Societes  d' enseignement  par 
I' aspect,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  much 
good  would  be  the  result. 

The  negative  from  which  the  block 
was  made  for  my  illustration  was  on  a 
Paget  Ordinary  Phoenix  Plate,  and  was 
not  backed.  The  exposure  given  was 
about  45  minutes,  //22,  on  a  rainy  morn¬ 
ing  in  November. 


INDOOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

(THE  FIELD  DAY  AT  HOME). 

Y  attempts  at  indoor  photography 
have  not  as  yet  got  beyond  the 
experimental  stage,  and  have 
been  only  condudted  on  the 
simplest  lines  and  with  the  simplest 
apparatus.  I  have  not  found  time  to 
make  any  special  arrangements,  as,  for 
example,  blocking  up  a  portion  of  the 
window,  or  preparing  any  elaborate 
refiedtors.  What  indoor  portraiture  I 
have  done  has  been  produced  say  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  using  my  ordinary 


camera  with  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens, 
ordinary  plates,  such  simple  means  of 
reflection  as  a  common  clotheshorse  with 
a  sheet  thrown  over  it,  or  the  even 
simpler  arrangement  of  a  chair-back 
upon  which  the  newspaper  had  been 
hung.  There  have  been  times  when  I 
have  seriously  considered  the  question 
of  having  a  skylight  put  in  my  attic, 
which  at  present  has  only  a  small  side 
window,  and  giving  my  attention  to 
indoor  portraiture  on  a  more  extensive 
scale.  Until  this  event  takes  place. 
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however,  I  must  be  satisfied  with  the 
front  room,  or  any  other  room  where  I 
can  get  fairly  suitable  conditions  of 
light.  I  did  on  one  occasion  try  the 
experiment  of  using  an  ordinary  green¬ 
house,  throwing  a  large  rug  on  the  top 
to  modify  to  some  extent  the  light  from 
above,  but  the  results  were  not  at  all 
good,  and  I  soon  realized  that  I  had  no 
control  whatever  over  the  light,  and  as 
it  was  not  convenient  to  fit  up  the  place 
with  blinds,  I  made  no  further  attempts 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  turned  my 


attention  to  ordinary  rooms.  One  of 
my  greenhouse  attempts  1  have  thought 
worth  while  to  reproduce  here,  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  others  (No.  i).  I  venture  to  think 


greatly  detraOing  from  the  value  of  the 
portrait,  and  to  some  extent  destroying 
the  likeness.  Greenhouses  are  no  good, 
excepting  wdth  blinds  and  curtains. 


No 

the  pose  is  not  bad,  but  as  everyone 
may  see,  the  lighting  is  quite  wrong,  so 
much  of  it  coming  from  above  that  heavy 
shadows  appear  above  and  below  the  eyes, 


One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  a 
room  is  that  of  exposure,  but  this  diffi¬ 
culty  can  be  overcome  to  some  extent  if 
no  objecftion  is  taken  to  the  spoiling  of  a 
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few  plates  in  making  exposures  where 
movement  has  occurred.  It  is  necessary 
to  give  from  seven  to  ten  seconds  as  a 
rule,  and  this  means  trouble  with  young 
children,  otherwise  most  attracflive  sub- 
jedts.  With  rapid  plates  these  exposures 
might  be  reduced  to  some  extent,  but 
even  then  the  average  child  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  remain  perfedtly  still  for 
so  long  unless  specially  trained  to  do  so. 
However,  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  baby 
of  a  few  months  old  to  remain  almost 
motionless  for  about  four  seconds,  the 
result  of  which  is  reproduced  below. 
He  was  allowed  to  crawl  on  the  floor 
close  to  a  bay-window,  while  on  the 
other  side  was  a  large  clotheshorse  over 
which  a  sheet  had  been  thrown.  By 
rattling  keys  or  making  some  other 
attradtive  noise  just  at  the  moment  of 
exposure,  it  was  found  quite  possible  to 
get  moments  of  stillness  lasting  three  or 
four  seconds  (No.  3). 

I  blundered  on  several  occasions  by 
trying  to  avail  myself  of  the  light  of  a 
window  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room 
in  addition  to  the  bay-window  already 
mentioned.  It  did  not  answer  at  all  well, 
causing  conflidting  shadows,  and  I  gave 
up  trying  to  use  it  in  favour  of  the  softer 
light  produced  by  a  refledting  screen. 

The  worst  feature  of  working  in  an 
ordinary  room  was  the  annoyance  of 
putting  up  the  background,  and  remov¬ 
ing  the  furniture  (necessary  for  port¬ 
raiture  proper,  or  for  attempts  at  sub- 
jedts  with  any  pretension  to  pidtorial 
merit),  which  swallows  up  much  time  in 
upsetting  the  room,  and  putting  it  tidy 
again  afterwards.  I  was  glad  to  find, 
therefore,  in  a  neighbour’s  house  a  stair¬ 
case-head  where  I  could  get  light  from 
above  and  also  at  the  side  capable  of  being 
regulated  without  much  difficulty.  The 
only  drawback  was  the  small  floor  area 
available,  which  had  to  he  modified  to 
some  extent  by  the  use  of  a  short  focus 
lens.  One  trouble,  however,  was  insur¬ 
mountable,  the  proximity  of  the  sitter  to 


the  background,  which  involved  showing 
the  background  almost  in  focus,  a  very 
undesirable  effedt. 

With  all  these  drawbacks,  however, 
I  have  produced  photographs  which  are 
pleasing  to  me,  and  of  some  use  and 
interest.  One  of  these  is  shown  on 
opposite  page.  If  this  be  compared 
with  that  taken  in  the  greenhouse,  it 
will  impress  the  mind  much  more  forcibly 
than  possible  by  words,  of  the  difference 
between  proper  and  improper  arrange¬ 
ments  of  light,  although,  of  course,  the 
lighting  in  the  latter  case  is  not  perfedt. 
As  yet  I  have  only  been  able  to  make 
half  a  dozen  exposures  at  the  staircase- 
head,  but  with  pradtice  hope  to  reach 
better  things. 


No.  3. 

I  am  convinced  that  work  of  pidtorial 
value  can  be  produced  in  the  house,  and 
during  the  next  few  months,  now  that 
each  day  brings  greater  intensity  of 
light,  I  propose  to  give  up  a  considerable 
portion  of  my  leisure  to  this  branch  of 
photography. 

Matthew  Surface. 


It  is  said  that  over  200,000  photographs  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales  were  sold  in  England 
last  year. 

The  commonest  sympton  of  age  in  plates  is  an 
irridescent  appearance,  which  shows  itself  first  at 
the  edges  of  the  plate,  but  extends  inwards  as 
the  plate  gets  older.  The  stain  only  appears 
after  development. 


HOME-MADE  ACCESSORIES. 
“  Nota  Bene.” 


N  our  article  on  “  Backgrounds 
for  Amateurs,”  a  paper  on 
“  Home-made  Accessories  ” 
was  promised  in  an  early 
numbei  ;  to  fulfil  this  the  following  hints 
have  been  carefully  gathered  together, 
and  if  the  same  be  attended  to  with  only 
average  intelligence,  the  results  cannot 
fail  to  give  great  satisfadlion,  as  good, 
yes,  even  excellent  accessories  can  be 
made  at  home  from  the  simplest 
materials.  A  good  accessory  does  not 
necessarily  mean  an  objedt  laboured 
with  highly  finished  modelling,  neces¬ 
sitating  a  knowledge  of  renaissance 
ornament  and  design,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  the  simplest  and  most  everyday 
objedls  are  those  best  suited  to  our  pur¬ 
pose,  and,  generally  speaking,  giving  the 
best  results. 

To  save  time  we  will  at  once  com¬ 
mence,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  things 
we  can  possess  is  a  foreground  to  fit  a 
background,  and  entirely  hide  the  joining 
of  the  background  and  floor,  producing 
continuity  from  the  immediate  fore¬ 
ground  to  the  extreme  distance.  The 
material  selecfled  may  be  stout  paper  or 
canvas;  this  should  run  the  full  width 
of  the  background,  and  if  it  be  five  feet 
wide  this  will  be  found  sufficient  for  all 
purposes.  If  canvas  is  the  material 
selected  for  the  foreground,  the  sheet 
must  be  stretched  and  sized  just  as  for 
painting  a  background — see  “Back¬ 
ground  Painting  for  Amateurs,  Junior 
Photographer,  Nos.  7  and  8 — with  the 
exception  of  the  flour  paste  size,  jelly 
size  diluted  with  water  should  be  used  ; 
this  size  is  obtainable  at  any  house 
painter's  ;  this  will  give  a  stiffer  ground 
to  work  on.  We  will  suppose  it  is 
an  exterior  ground  to  which  we  are 
fitting  the  foreground ;  and  the  bottom 
of  the  background  may  be  weeds,  plants, 


stones,  or  any  of  the  numerous  fore¬ 
grounds  nature  offers  us,  but  whatever 
be  the  characTer  of  tne  lower  portion  of 
the  background  our  foreground  must 
carry  out  the  same  idea,  and  when 
viewed  from  the  camera  must  look  part 
and  portion  of  the  background,  no  join¬ 
ing  up  or  suggestion  of  joining  being 
visible.  The  easiest  way  of  producing 


Fig.  1. 


this  effecT  is  by  laying  the  sized  canvas  on 
the  floor  in  front  of  the  background  and 
causing  the  edge  nearest  the  background 
to  be  quarter  rolled  up,  the  top  edge  cut 
irregularly  and  the  whole  carefully  tinted 
to  match  the  background,  detail  being 
filled  in  carefully  afterwards.  The 
arrangement  for  holding  the  canvas  fore¬ 
ground  in  position  is  shown  in  fig.  i,  and 
explains  itself.  A  A,  two  triangular 


pieces  of  wood  held  together  in  position 
by  a  lath,  B,  the  length  of  which  equals 
the  width  of  the  background  we  are 
fitting  with  foreground.  The  canvas  is 
neatly  tacked  along  B,  with  the  edge 
projeffiing  about  two  inches  over  loose, 
and  the  arrangement  will  be  then  as  in 
fig.  2.  Now  with  colours  prepared  as 
direffied  in  the  article  already  referred 


to  (but  with  a  larger  proportion  of  size 
added),  tint  the  canvas  all  over,  match¬ 
ing  the  tints  with  background,  the 
acftual  figuring  depending,  of  course, 
entirely  on  the  background.  The 
upper  edge,  C,  having  been  cut 
very  irregularly  and  all  being  quite 
dry  fill  in  details,  bearing  in  mind 
all  the  time  to  keep  standing  back  and 
noting  the  effedt.  The  irregularities 
along  edge  C  may  be  bent  about  with 
the  fingers,  and  the  edge  trimmed  in 


■a  SFig.  3. 

places  with  artificial  creepers,  with  care¬ 
ful  touching  up  and  tint  matching,  the 
foreground  will  speedily  merge  into  the 
background,  and  with  ordinary  care  the 
joining,  or  edge  C,  will  be  undiscernable, 
it  will  be  noticed  in  fig.  2  that  the  crest  of 
foreground  C  is  acTually  some  inches  in 
front  of  the  background,  this  is  im¬ 
material,  and  the  background  can  touch 
the  foreground  if  required.  Any  interior 
background  can  be  fitted  with  fore¬ 


ground  just  in  the  same  manner  by 
carrying  forward  and  maintaining  the 
individuality  of  the  lower  portion, 
matching  the  tints  thoroughly  before 
proceeding  to  lay  in  the  foreground. 
Interiors  having  tiled  and  flaged  floors, 
and  carpets  with  marked  patterns  are 
most  easy  to  treat  in  this  manner,  bear- 
in  mind  to  repeatedly  retire  to  observe 
the  elfecT  and  ensure  as  far  as  possible 
corredt  perspective. 

We  will  now  undertake  a  pair  of 
rustic  gate  posts  with  an  old  gate  in 
keeping.  This  makes  a  really  first  class 
accessory,  and  the  construction  once 
mastered — and  it  is  extremely  simple — 
will  enable  anyone  to  make  a  very  good 
accessory  of  any  given  subject.  By 
referring  to  fig.  3,  the  spectator  will  be 
found  taking  his  view  from  a  point 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  gate  posts. 
This  simplifies  matters  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  as  the  posts  and  old  wall  on  each 
side  have  the  same  outlines,  only  re¬ 
versed,  the  position  of  the  spectator 
being  the  same  with  regard  to  both 
sides.  Begin  by  making  a  complete, 
careful  outline  of  the  right  hand  post 
and  wall  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper, 
making  the  gate  post  about  3  feet 
6  inches  high  and  carefully  noting 
the  various  proportions,  which 
may  be  altered,  of  course,  to  suit 
the  fancy  of  the  maker.  This 
being  done,  lay  aside  and  obtain 
some  thin  boarding  of  uniform 
thickness ;  this  equality  of  thickness 
is  most  important ;  the  widths 
won’t  much  matter  if  the  lengths  be 
sufficient,  these  should  be  about  2  feet 
6  inches  long.  The  thickness  of  the 
boarding  should  be  J  to  -I  inch.  Now 
lay  on  the  floor  enough  pieces — side  by 
side,  edge  to  edge,  close  together — to 
make  a  redtangle  about  3  feet  6  inches 
high — and  having  all  the  pieces  the 
length  suggested  will  give  2  feet  6  inches 
wide  —  now  close  all  the  joints  as 
much  as  possible,  and  take  care 
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that  the  floor  on  which  the  boards  are 
laid  is  perfedtly  level,  secure  all 
together  by  nailing  across,  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  boards, 
two  stout  battens,  taking  care  that 
any  nails  coming  through  the  points 
are  hammered  down  flat.  Next  care¬ 
fully  cut-out  the  paper  pattern  round  the 
outlines  and  lay  it  on  the  front  of  the 
boards  and  mark  round  the  outlines  with 
anything  strong  enough  to  give  a  good 
working  line.  With  a  thin  fine  saw,  all 
the  wood  outside  the  outline  is  cut  away, 
until  we  have  one  side  of  our  set  piece 
cut  out  in  profile  ;  now  take  some  plaster 
of  paris  and  mix  up  in  glue  water,  and 
with  this — using  it  rather  pasty — smear 
the  face  of  the  boards  over,  filling  in  all 
the  nicks,  etc.  Keeping  the  paper  out¬ 
line  by  you,  you  will  see  the  division  of 
the  post  and  the  rough  wall,  work  the 
plaster  and  vary  the  textures,  and  when 
this  has  been  done  lay  aside  to  dry, 
when  dry  complete  the  outline  on  the 
plaster  and  paint  up  to  suit  the  subjedt, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  lighting  right. 
The  gate  is  made  up  of  strips  and 
roughly  plastered,  attention  being  paid 
to  the  tinting,  not  making  it  too  light. 
The  left  hand  gate  post  is  the  same  thing 
over  again,  only  reversed. 

Should  any  part  of  the  accessory 
show  the  thickness  of  the  material, 
this  must  be  attended  to,  by  bevel¬ 
ling  away  from  the  front  edge  to  the 
back  ;  a  sharp  knife  and  a  spokeshave 
will  do  this  effedtually. 

A  first  rate  foreground — and  this  is 
very  easily  made — is  the  “  Corn  Field 
Foreground;”  all  that  is  needed  is  some 
corn,  long  grass,  and  any  nice  artificial 
produce,  as  the  ox  eye  daisy,  etc.  1  he 
foreground,  however,  may  be  made  up  of 
the  natural  material  only  and  be  no 
worse  for  it,  l)ut  often  better.  Get  a 
lathfx2  inches  and  the  length  equal 
to  the  width  of  the  foreground  ;  arrange 
the  lath  so  that  the  2  inch  side  is  in  a 
vertical  plane,  and  an  inch  or  so  from 


the  ground,  this  can  be  quickly  done  by 
applying  triangular  pieces  at  the  ends, 
as  shown  in  fig.  i,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  lath  will  rest  in  a  piece  cut  out  of 
each  triangle  below  the  vertice,  and  will 
be  perpendicular  to  the  ground,  whereas 
the  lath  B,  shewn  in  fig.  i,  is  inclined  to  the 
ground  at  an  angle  equal  to  the  side  of 
the  triangle  it  lies  on.  N ow  take  the  grass, 
etc.,  and  cut  the  bottom  ends  clean,  and 
supposing  the  material  we  are  using  to 
have  been  previously  dried,  lay  along 
the  lath  the  cut  ends  of  the  grass,  etc., 
so  that  when  the  lath  is  supported  in 
position  by  the  triangular  ends,  the 
grasses,  etc.,  grow  upwards  from  it. 
Now,  having  laid  the  grasses,  etc.,  at 
right  angles  to  and  on  the  lath,  and 
taking  care  that  they  are  not  too  regular, 
or  too  thin  in  places,  get  some  hot  glue 
and  run  it  along  the  lath  over  the  ends 
of  the  grasses  lying  on  it,  and 
while  this  is  wet  lay  over  some  wide 
tape  and  securely  tack  it  along ;  this 
will  effectively  fix  the  grasses  in  posi¬ 
tion,  and  when  they  are  dry  they  will 
always  stand  ereC. 

On  the  same  principle  bulrushes  and 
creepers  may  be  made  into  very  fine 
foregrounds,  and  where  any  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  keeping  the  materials 
from  drooping  or  falling,  nail  to  the  tri¬ 
angular  ends  uprights  of  the  required 
heights,  and  across  at  intervals,  as 
desired,  run  fine  wire ;  this  will  give  you 
a  good  foundation,  and  the  wire  cannot 
be  seen  in  the  photograph. 


Soaking  Plates  after  Fixing.  —  Plates 
should  not  be  left  to  soak  too  long  in  one  water 
after  fixing,  especially  in  hot  weather.  Recently, 
in  December,  I  went  away  for  a  week  leaving  a 
plate — luckily  a  waster — soaking  in  an  earthen¬ 
ware  trough.  On  handling  it  I  found  the  gelatine 
had  swelled  up  very  much,  crumbled  under  the 
touch,  and  had  a  curious  appearance.  However, 
it  stood  gentle  washing  under  a  tap,  and  when 
dry  looked  much  like  any  other  plate,  though 
perhaps  a  trifle  coarser  in  the  grain.  —  H.  J. 
L.  J.  M. 
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EXPERIENCES. 

Richard  Penlake. 

EDGING  from  the  large  num  her 
of  letters  received  by  the 
editor  after  the  publication  of 
Miss  Clifford’s  “Experiences” 
in  the  August  issue,  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  articles  of  this  type  are  of  consider¬ 
able  value  to  those  who  are  still  strangers 
in  the  land  of  photographic  advertise¬ 
ments.  When  writing  experiences,  one 
is  apt  to  get  very  egotistical,  but  surely 
this  fault  may  be  excused,  as  it  is  far 
better  to  have  a  genuine  account  of  what 
one  particnlar  “  I  ”  has  done,  than  it  is 
to  get  a  batch  of  lies  under  the  cloak  of 
“  a  friend  of  mine.”  What  a  lot  that 
friend  has  to  answer  for!  Has  any 
reader  noticed  how  conspicuously  “  a 
friend  ”  shines  in  the  query  columns  of 
ladies’  fashion  journals ;  what  an  ugly 
colour  her  hair  is,  and  how  may  she  alter 
it ;  how  many  patterns  she  sends  to  the 
shop  for,  and  how  inquisitive  she  is 
about  prices,  etc.  ? 

Hence  it  is  that  after  nearly  ten  years 
of  photographic  work,  and  the  spending 
of  a  small  fortune,  I  venture  to  give  a 
few  of  the  experiences  for  which  I  have 
paid  a  very  high  price. 

Some  of  us,  fortunately,  have  a  friend 
who  will  advise  us  what  to  buy  and  what 
to  do,  while  others  have  to  depend 
entirely  upon  dealers’  catalogues  and 
photographic  literature.  I  originally 
belonged  to  the  latter  class.  The  first 
quarter  plate  camera  I  remember  seeing 
was  in  a  chemist’s  shop  window,  and  it 
was  here  that  after  standing  outside 
looking  at  it  for  ten  minutes,  I  put  my 
hand  into  my  pocket,  took  out  a  nice, 
bright  half-sovereign,  and  walked  into 
the  shop  with  the  air  of  a  lord  ;  only, 
however,  to  make  a  hasty  retreat,  as 
after  a  few  enquiries  I  learned  that  the 
price  of  the  camera  was  a  guinea,  and 
chemicals  extra.  My  photographic 
spirit,  however,  would  not  rest,  and  I 


resolved  to  save  up  every  copper  to 
purchase  that  camera.  Before  these 
miserly  principles  had  been  long  in 
existence,  I  had  the  good  fortune  (?)  to 
come  across  an  advertisement  in  a  well- 
known  boys’  paper  stating  that  “  a 
camera  and  complete  outfit,  including 
chemicals,  paper,  etc.,  for  accurately 
focussing  the  lightning  flash,  the  race 
horse,  the  congregation  at  church,”  etc., 
could  be  obtained  for  the  low  price  of 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence.  Here  was 
something  which  I  thought  ought  not  to 
be  missed,  so  off  went  a  P.O.O.  for  the 
amount,  while  I  gladly  pocketed  the 
half-crown  which  by  my  skilful  scheming 
I  had  so  heroically  saved. 

Nobody  but  myself  knows  how 
anxiously  I  watched  the  railway  vans 
during  the  next  few  days  ;  but,  alas  for 
vain  hopes  and  the  atmospheric  castles 
I  had  built,  my  enthusiasm  went  down 
to  freezing  point  when  the  parcel  post 
cart  drew  up,  and  there  came  up  the 
steps  a  postman  with  a  little  parcel 
dangling  on  his  little  finger,  which  was 
addressed  to  yours  truly. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  contents  of 
the  parcel  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  there 
was  a  little  piece  of  glass  (a  so-called 
lens)  of  about  six  inches  focus  at 
one  end  of  a  cardboard  box,  while 
the  other  end  contained  a  piece  of 
ground  glass.  I  would,  even  now, 
rather  think  of  flying  than  attempt¬ 
ing  to  take  pictures  (?)  with  a  shoddy 
pasteboard  affair  like  that.  The  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  certainly  corredt,  for 
you  could  focus  almost  anything  with  it, 
and  that  was  all.  There  were  two  or 
three  plates  and  about  a  tablespoonful 
of  chemicals,  which  I  tried ;  but  needless 
to  say,  my  enthusiasm  went  down  far 
below  zero. 

This  was  my  first  experience,  and  one 
that  has  a  good  moral.  Never  believe 
all  the  marvellous  advertisements  you 
read ;  don’t  think  you  can  be  a  full- 
fledged  photographer  by  spending  ten 


shillings,  because  you  can’t.  Never 
grudge  money  when  buying  apparatus 
from  a  good  maker  ;  you  will  save  in 
the  long  run.  Visit  a  reliable  dealer 
and  ask  his  advice  ;  for  his  own  trade 
interests  he  will  not  wrong  you,  whereas 
a  cheap-jack  advertiser  would.  Never 
be  afraid  of  writing  to  an  editor  of  a 
photographic  journal  when  you  are  in 
trouble ;  he  runs  the  paper  in  your 


have  a  special  rapid  portrait  lens  and  an 
ordinary  rapid  recftilinear ;  both  of  these 
when  //8  is  used  are  of  the  same  rapidity. 
//8  with  one  lens  is  //8  with  another,  as 
are  also  other  stops  ;  it  matters  not 
whether  the  lens  be  portrait,  single,  or 
wide-angle.  Every  lens,  too,  is  of 
so-called  “fixed  focus,”  which  term, 
along  with  other  particulars  of  lenses, 
I  explained  in  the  August  issue. 
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interests,  and  will  do  all  in  his  power  to 
assist  you. 

Much  money  may  be  wasted  on  lenses; 
indeed  1  have  bought  eight,  whereas  had 
I  known  as  much  as  1  do  now,  half  that 
number  would  have  been  sufficient. 
Don't  be  led  away  by  the  terms  “rapid” 
and  “fixed  focus.”  The  rapidity  of  a 
lens  depends  upon  the  stop,  and  upon 
that  only.  Say,  for  instance,  that  we 


Shutters  are  another  important  item. 
I  used  three  different  patterns  before  I 
hit  on  the  one  1  consider  the  best 
— a  roller  blind.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
purchasing  a  clumsy  go-and-return,  or  a 
drop  shutter  ;  with  one  of  the  former  I 
of)tained  enough  blurred  negatives  to 
glaze  a  cucumber  frame. 

View  finders,  plumb  indicators,  and 
spirit  levels  I  have  never  used.  My 


eyes  have  always  served  me  well. 

I  am  no  great  believer  in  hand-cameras. 
I  never  bought  one,  and  I  don’t  think  I 
ever  shall.  I  once  had  one  made,  but 
it  was  a  waste  of  money,  as  I  very  rarely 
use  it.  They  are  certainly  excellent 
things  for  touring,  when  one  does  not 
wish  for  much  encumbrance,  but  for 
right-down  serious  work  they  take  a 
back  seat. 

My  first  few  years  of  photographic 
work  were  spent  in  taking  almost  every¬ 
thing  I  possibly  could  —  architecture, 
interior  and  exterior  ;  portraiture  ; 
landscape,  and  the  many  other  branches 
open  to  the  amateur.  Finally  I  settled 
down  to  figure  work.  All-round  work 
is  very  well  for  a  start,  but  I  advise 
everyone  to  make  a  speciality  of  some¬ 
thing.  What  that  something  shall  be, 
is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  personal  taste. 
I  hope  to  go  fully  into  my  methods  of 
working  in  a  future  issue. 

Incorrecfl  exposure  and  focus  are  the 
cause  of  many  wasted  plates,  and  for  the 
prevention  thereof,  I  recommend  every¬ 
one  to  do  something  similar  to  what  T  did. 
Opposite  to  our  house  was  a  large 
monument  erecfted  to  the  memory  of 
Hobson,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
saying  of  “  Hobson’s  choice — This  or 
none.”  Further  back,  but  in  the  field 
of  view,  was  a  baker’s  shop  with  enamel 
letters  on  the  windows.  From  one  of 
our  windows  I  could  get  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  this  scene.  After  a  few  wasted 
plates,  I  decided  by  hook  or  by  crook  to 
get  a  good,  clear  picfture,  so  I  planted 
my  camera  at  the  window  and  focussed 
the  monument.  I  then  learned  the 
value  of  stops  by  the  appearance  of  the 
enamelled  letters  on  the  baker’s  window, 
and  finally  I  exposed  a  whole  box  of 
plates  under  various  circumstances,  with 
different  stops  and  different  exposures. 
By  so  doing,  I  certainly  wasted  many 
plates,  but  I  got  a  good  insight  into  the 
art  of  exposure  and  the  value  of  stops. 
AH  amateurs  cannot,  of  course,  get  the 
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subjecft  I  had  for  experiment,  but  almost 
any  objedt  will  serve  equally  well. 

The  advice  about  sticking  to  one 
make  of  plates  and  developer  is  as  old 
as  the  hills,  and  yet  how  few  take  notice 
of  it.  Each  make  has  its  peculiarities, 
and  by  dodging  from  one  to  another  it 
is  impossible  to  get  familiar  with  one. 
I  stuck  to  one  make  of  plate  for  four 
years,  and  I  learned  the  advantages  of 
so  doing.  I  knew  the  exposure  they 
required,  the  way  the  developer  adled 
on  them,  and  what  strength  of  dark-room 
light  they  would  stand  without  injury. 
But  once  when  on  a  tour  I  could  not 
get  my  favourite  plates,  so  had  to  use 
others,  with  which  I  am  glad  to  say  I 
was  far  more  successful  than  with  the 
old  ones,  as  I  got  brighter  and  crisper 
images.  Since  then  I  have  adopted 
them  entirely  for  all  kinds  of  general 
work. 

Early  in  my  career  I  was  bothered 
with  very  thin  negatives  which  always 
required  intensification.  I  could  not 
understand  this,  so  mentioned  it  to  a 
friend  of  mine  who  also  had  taken  up 
photography.  Alter  various  consulta¬ 
tions  and  experiments  I  found  that  the 
fault  lay  in  the  development,  for  as  soon 
as  the  image  appeared  I  used  to  wash 
and  fix,  the  result  of  which  was,  of 
course,  a  thin,  ghostly  negative.  Here 
it  is,  I  believe,  that  a  lot  of  beginners 
fail ;  they  are  very  anxious  to  get  the 
negative  dry,  and  in  their  intense  anxiety 
to  do  this,  they  rob  the  plate  of  the 
density  it  would  obtain  by  remaining 
but  another  minute  in  the  developer. 
Pyro,  ferrous  oxalate,  and  hydroquinone, 
it  should  be  remembered,  give  density 
first  ;  while  others,  amidol,  metol,  etc., 
give  detail  first.  Here,  then,  is  a 
stumbling  block  which  should  be 
thoroughly  studied.  Do  not  fix  an 
amidol  -  developed  negative  as  soon  as 
the  image  appears,  because  you  have 
only  detail.  Develop  longer,  and  obtain 
the  required  density. 


Always  fix  and  wash  negatives  thor¬ 
oughly  ;  many  good  negatives  are  lost 
annually  by  negledding  this  simple 
process.  What  is  worth  doing  at  all, 
is  surely  worth  doing  well.  The  man 
who  works  in  a  slip-shod  fashion,  who 
is  disheartened  by  a  few  failures  and 
throws  the  work  up  in  disgust,  is  not 
worth  his  salt,  and  photographers  should 
think  themselves  fortunate  to  be  rid  of 
such  a  person  from  their  ranks. 


STAND  CAMERAS  USED  IN 

THE  HAND. 

Alfred  V.  Elsden. 

NY  stand  camera  up  to  half 
plate  may  be  used  with  great 
success  in  the  hand.  Above 
half  plate  size  they  are  too 
clumsy  for  easy  manipulation.  I  fitted 
up  mine  in  a  very  simple  manner,  which 
cost  me  three  shillings.  I  bought  a 
detachable  finder  and  circular  spirit 
level,  each  costing  one  shilling  and  six¬ 
pence,  and  fitted  them  to  the  rising  front 
of  my  camera,  which  is  Lancaster’s 
quarter  plate  Instantograph.  As  a 
focussing  scale,  I  marked  the  distances 
of  5,  lo,  15,  20,  30,  50  yards  on  my  base 
board,  after  having  focussed  them 
sharply  on  the  screen.  Thus  I  was  able 
to  obtain  sharp  pictures  without  having 
to  focus  them  each  time.  In  this  way  I 
was  able  to  secure  many  pictures  which 
I  should  have  lost  had  I  relied  on  my 
stand  camera.  At  first  I  used  the 
Lancaster  Instantograph  lens  and 
shutter,  but  afterwards  Wray’s  Rapid 
Recftilinear,  inch  focus,  and  a 

Thornton-Pickard  shutter.  With  the 
Instantograph  lens  and  shutter,  however, 
I  obtained  some  really  very  good  photo¬ 


graphs.  As  for  the  stops,  I  used  mostly 
//ii  ;  sometimes,  however,  in  the 
summer,  f/22  or  f/16.  The  plates  I 
used  were  the  Paget  Prize  XXX,  and 
I  know  of  a  no  more  evenly  working 
plate.  I  found  them  quite  quick  enough 
for  instantaneous  exposures,  even  in  the 
winter. 

The  shutter  I  used  at  a  moderate 
speed  in  the  summer  (about  /^th  sec.) 
in  the  winter  ^^th  sec. 

I  found  a  level  handy,  but  not  neces¬ 
sary.  If  a  level  is  used  it  should  be  of 
the  circular  description. 

The  hardest  thing  to  do  is  to  hold  the 
camera  still  while  making  an  exposure. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  describe  any  particular 
way ;  for  what  is  to  one  the  easiest, 
is  to  others  the  hardest.  However,  it  is 
always  as  well  to  hold  one’s  breath 
while  exposing. 

Always  be  very  careful  in  pressing  the 
spring  of  the  shutter,  which  should  be 
made  to  work  as  easily  as  possible. 

If  necessary,  instead  of  using  the 
focussing  scale,  the  objeH  may  be 
focussed  on  the  screen  ;  but  if  the  scale 
is  accurately  marked,  this  will  not  be 
found  necessary  unless  the  utmost  sharp¬ 
ness  is  required. 

The  great  advantage  I  found  in  using 
a  stand  camera  in  the  hand,  is  that  long 
focus  lenses  may  be  used.  In  most 
specially  made  hand-cameras  there  is 
not  sufficient  extension  to  allow  of  this. 

As  far  as  portability  is  concerned  I 
think  a  quarter  plate  stand  camera  is 
more  easily  carried  about  than  a  hand- 
camera.  It  will  fold  into  much  less 
space,  and  is  carried  by  means  of  the 
leather  handle  at  the  top. 

And  now  I  hope  the  readers  of  The 
Jiiniov  Photographer  will  cease  to  pine 
because  they  have  not  a  hand-camera, 
and  will  invest  three  shillings  in  a  finder 
and  level.  With  ordinary  care  they  will 
be  able  to  do  as  good  work  with  their 
stand  cameras,  as  with  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  hand-cameras. 
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HISTORICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  C.  H.  Cox,  Waco,  Texas. 


T  is  a  great  satisfadlion  to  re- 
fle(5t,  when  looking  forward  to 
the  future,  that  photography 
has  no  intellecft.  It  therefore 
has  not  the  possession  of  an  accomplish¬ 
ment  which  is  the  distinguishing  gift  of 
the  human  race — that  of  telling  wilful 
lies.  Neither  is  it  subjecft  to  anything 
worse  than  a  certain  limitation  of  truth, 
and  may  be  considered  free  even  from 
errors  in  a  broad  and  general  sense. 
More  than  this,  it  has  a  faculty  of  re¬ 
cording  what  the  human  eye  cannot  see, 
and  hence  has  sources  of  information  of 
which  the  mind  itself  otherwise  would 
be  destitute. 

It  appears  as  if  the  value  of  these 
qualities  had  as  yet  been  underestimated 
for  supplying  posterity  with  absolutely 
authentic  fadfs  for  history.  History 
itself  is  simply  a  record  of  seledted  in¬ 
formation.  Before  photography,  the 
materials  from  which  history  has  been 
written  have  been  very  questionable  as 
to  authenticity.  Accounts  by  individuals 
are  all  more  or  less  coloured  by  feeling 
and  prejudice  ;  piHures,  by  artistic 
license  or  incapacity  ;  and  the  most 
difficult  task  for  the  historian  has  been 
to  try  and  answer  the  old  and  un¬ 
answered  question,  “  What  is  truth  ?” 

In  future,  when  examining  the  stores 
of  information  provided  by  photography, 
the  difficulty  may  rather  be  the  seleHion 
from  a  crude  mass  of  heterogenous 
truths,  and  the  winnowing  of  the  wheat 
from  an  infinity  of  useless  chaff — useless 
at  least  for  the  historian.  But  the 
philosopher  and  student  of  man  in  the 
aggregate  may  find  materials  of  value 
even  in  the  millions  of  portraits  with 
their  inane  smile  and  look  of  self-con¬ 
sciousness,  as  types  of  an  age  in  which 
the  chief  ohjedts  of  worship  would  seem 
to  him  to  have  been  “  our  noble  selves.” 


It  is  not  with  these  the  present  paper 
proposes  to  deal,  but  rather  to  point  out 
the  utility,  to  the  future,  of  providing 
some  systematic  records  of  our  own 
time,  instead  of  the  chance  medley 
which  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of 
preserving  at  all.  In  the  press,  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  a  multitude  of 
publications  are  constantly  selecting 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  keeping,  records 
of  events,  but  the  photographer  does 
not  always  make  it  his  business  to 
choose  only  what  is  worth  preserving. 
A  few  hints  in  this  direction  may  be 
useful  as  suggestions  of  “  what  to 
choose  ”  in  contradistinction  to  the 
general  articles  on  photography  of  “How 
to  do  it.” 

The  increasing  popularity  of  ledtures 
accompanying  exhibitions  of  lantern 
slides  is  a  proof  of  how  much  a  tendency 
in  the  right  diredtion  is  appreciated. 
These,  illustrating  a  tour  in  some  country 
or  district,  are  always  well  received,  and 
just  in  proportion  is  their  success  when 
thoughtfully  taken  with  such  a  pur¬ 
pose  in  view  from  the  first.  Much 
has  been  and  is  being  done  in  this  way, 
and  few  better  and  more  agreeable 
methods  of  imparting  knowledge  reli¬ 
ably  have  been  devised.  The  lantern 
is  in  the  first  rank  as  an  educator.  Let 
us  therefore  consider  as  adapted  to  the 
lantern,  first,  what  is  usually  the  emt- 
come  of  a  photographic  trip  ;  and, 
secondly,  what  it  might  be. 

The  following  subjects  are  simply 
taken  from  the  records  of  a  tour  on  the 
Continent — photographed  by  four  com¬ 
panions.  It  was  through  a  country 
teeming  with  historic  and  present 
interest  of  ail  kinds — splendid  scenery, 
cities  quaint  and  beautiful  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  and  a  people  piefturesque  in 
costume  and  with  national  customs 
worth  recording.  Here  is  a  list  of  a 
number  of  pictures  brought  back  by  our 
friends, 


1.  Our  party  before  starting.  (The 
usual  pyramidal  group.) 

2.  Jack  looking  for  his  portmanteau 
at  the  station.  (Snap  shot.) 

3.  Our  party  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamer.  (Two  groups.) 

4.  Tom  seasick.  (Snap  shot;  very 
funny  to  all  but  Tom.) 

5.  The  pretty  passenger.  (6  snap 
shots.) 

6.  The  captain  on  the  bridge — special 
portrait  ;  he  is  used  to  being  taken. 

7.  Group  of  officers  and  passengers, 
all  in  a  row  looking  at  the  camera. 

8.  Porters  and  hack-drivers  on  the 
quay.  (Snap  shot). 

9.  Our  hotel,  ourselves  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  as  usual. 

10.  Harry  asleep  under  the  balcony 
after  dinner. 

11.  The  head- waiter. 

12.  Jack  flirting  with  the  barmaid. 
(Snap  shot.) 

II.  A  milk-cart.  Tom  in  the  fore- 
gro.in  1  prommeuLiy. 

14.  The  City  Hall  and  our  party  in 
the  Square.  TheC'ty  Hall  out  of  focus. 

15.  Going  for  a  drive.  (Our  portraits 
again,  including  the  driver.) 

16.  The  fat  landlord  at  X - .  (Snap 

shot.) 

Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

A  lantern  entertainment  was  got  up 
by  these  tourists  on  their  return,  and 
though  the  accompanying  ledfure  was 
not  called  “Our  noble  selves,"  it  seemed 
to  recall  Falstaff’s  tavern  bdl,  “  one  half¬ 
penny  worth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable 
amount  of  sack.”  After  the  “  ledture  ” 
was  over  (it  was  rather  wearisome  to 
any  but  the  immediate  friends  of  the 
party),  a  quiet-looking  elderly  gentleman 
asked  the  showman  if  he  would  do  him 
the  favour  to  show  him  one  slide  again. 
His  request  was  readily  granted. 
“  Which  slide  ?”  “  That  with  one  of 

the  party  caught  vi/ith  a  flask  to  his 
mouth  while  sitting  on  a  rock  in  a  wild 
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mountain  pass.”  “Oh!  certainly,  with 
pleasure.”  The  slide  was  again  shown. 
It  was  considered  oneof  their  “  screaming 
funny  ones,”  and  perhaps  it  was.  The 
gentleman  looked  very  carefully  at  it, 
and  eventually  took  particulars  of  the 
place,  etc.,  and  the  time  of  the  year  ; 
and  the  exhibitor,  flattered,  asked  him 
'  to  accept  the  slide,  as  he  could  soon  make 
a  better.  He  did  so  with  thanks.  He 
was  asked  by  a  puzzled  companion 
whatever  possessed  him  to  take  a  fancy 
to  such  trash.  “  Do  you  know,”  was 
the  answer,  “  that  the  lantern  slide 
revealed  to  me  that  the  fellow  had  his 
foot  on  one  of  the  very  rarest  plants, 
which  I  have  been  trying  to  find  for 
years,  and  this  has  shown  me  where  to 
look  for  it.” 

Only  to  think  what  might  have  been  ! 
These  four  men  never  might  have 
another  chance  like  that  they  had  thrown 
thoughtlessly  away.  Let  us  see  what  a 
party  of  four  under  similar  circum- 
stmccG  ro'dd  do.  and  perhaps  it  may  be 
a  hint  to  future  photographic  tourists  to 
make  their  work  of  real  and  lasting 
value.  Firstly,  choice  of  companions 
must  be  made  according  to  their  tastes 
and  knowledge  as  well  as  their  skill  as 
photographers.  Let  us  say  that  A  is 
the  artistic  member.  His  sole  depart¬ 
ment,  on  which  the  others  are  not  to 
trespass,  will  be  to  look  for  landscape — 
beautiful  and  pidfuresque  subjedts  in 
cities  ;  buildings,  old  and  new,  with  con¬ 
sideration  as  to  their  historic  and  per¬ 
sonal  interest  ;  clouds  and  effedls,  sea 
studies,  etc.  A  will  certainly  have  his 
hands  full,  and  besides  the  adtual  work, 
he  would  find  he  would  have  to  store  his 
mind  with  knowledge  of  artistic  com¬ 
position  in  landscape  and  the  value  of 
shadows  merely  as  pidfure  making,  to 
say  nothing  of  historical  and  personal 
associations  connedted  with  the  scenes. 
Getting  these  together  would  keep  him 
busy,  but  the  result  would  more  than 
repay  the  trouble, 
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To  B  would  be  assigned  the  people  of 
the  country.  His  department  probably 
might  keep  him  even  more  busy  than  A. 
Their  dress,  manners,  and  customs,  in¬ 
dustries  and  agricultural  methods,  their 
dwellings,  their  holidays  and  amuse¬ 
ments,  marriages,  funerals,  religious 
aspedls,  etc.  What  a  world  of  interest 
B  would  find  in  the  characfters  he  would 
have  to  study  by  sheer  necessity  m 
order  to  do  his  work  thoroughly  !  Here 
and  there  his  work  wbuld  cross  that  of 
A,  in  faH  each  member  would  have  a 
sort  of  borderland  common  to  all. 

C  might  take  the  stridtly  geological 
features  of  the  country,  including  records 
of  all  changes  by  water,  upheavals  and 
depressions  and  various  natural  pheno¬ 
mena,  The  strata  and  formation  of 
rocks  and  mountains,  water  -  worn 
beaches,  glaciers  and  their  markings  on 
the  rocks,  clefts  and  canyons  ;  in  faH 
all  signs  of  traces  of  volcanic  acftion — 
adtions  of  all  kinds  would  come  under 
his  department.  Let  nobody  think  C 
would  have  a  sinecure,  and  for  acftual 
value  of  results  I  incline  to  think  he 
would  come  out  almost  the  top  of  the 
class. 

D  would  have  a  charming  department, 
and  probably  might  be  considered  to 
represent  the  poetic  element  of  the  tour. 
His  pleasant  task  would  be  the  botanical. 
To  him  would  fall  to  record  the  grandeur 
of  the  old  forests  as  well  as  their  tender 
beauties  and  changing  aspedts.  The 
rugged  pine  gnarled  with  a  hundred 
winters,  and  the  trembling  aspen  by  the 
brookside,  would  be  all  his  own  ;  the 
stately  cathedral  aisles  of  the  forest  and 
the  tangled  undergrowth  below  ;  the 
grass  of  the  meadow  ;  the  lily  and 
sedges  of  the  pool  and  the  long  reeds  of 
the  marshland  ;  the  lichen  and  moss  of 
the  rock  and  old  tree-trunk,  and  close 
foreground  studies  of  the  flowers  growing 
and  blooming  in  dells  and  wayside 
nooks.  Endless  vistas  of  work  would 


open  before  D,  and  perhaps  for  pure 
delight  in  his  work  he  might  be  the  most 
enviable  one  in  the  party.  Now,  if 
these  four  on  their  return  gave  a  lantern 
leHure,  jointly  prepared  and  selected 
from  the  best  of  their  work,  I  venture 
to  prediH  for  them  an  amount  of  success 
and  a  result  of  such  value  as  would  be 
a  surprise  even  to  themselves. 

Besides  this,  they  and  similarly 
arranged  parties  might  present  to  some 
educational  establishment  the  records  of 
the  country  they  had  visited,  and  so 
make  their  study  a  permanent  benefit  to 
others  unable  to  see  the  reality.  In  fadf 
they  would  have  made  history. 


Family  Group  Competition.  Certificate. 

N.  D.  F.  Pearce.  Cambridge. 


Can  nothing  of  this  kind  be  under¬ 
taken  by  societies  ?  They  have  done 
much  already,  only  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  such  subdivision  of  subjedts  as  sug¬ 
gested,  though  possibly  it  may  have  been 
attempted.  The  only  value  of  my  hints 
is  to  bring  it  more  clearly  before  the 
amateur,  who  is  often  the  pioneer  both 
in  science  and  art.  These  would  lose 
half  their  progress  without  him  ;  for, 
after  all,  he  does  his  work  for  the  love 
of  it,  and  that  is  the  true  spirit  of  every 
discoverer,  and  the  nearest  as  well  as 
the  surest  road  to  success. — Anthony's 
Annual. 
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(S)IU-  1PI13C5. 

NEW  SERIES. 

We  trust  that  all  our  readers  will  endeavour 
to  enter  one  or  more  of  the  following  competi¬ 
tions.  In  seledting  the  subjects  we  have  been 
careful  to  choose  only  such  as  will  be  within  the 
reach  of  all  and  which  require  no  special  models 
or  costumes  Competitions  of  this  kind  are  of 
great  benefit  to  photographers,  providing  a 
definite  aim,  and  in  a  certain  measure  preventing 
the  reckless  exposure  of  plates  upon  all  and  ever- 
thing,  a  common  fault  when  no  fixed  end  is  in 
view. 

LANTERN  SLIDE  COMPETITION 
(Closes  February  25th). 

Coupon  was  given  January  issue. 

A  prize  of  los.  6d.  for  the  best  lantern  slide, 
any  subjeift,  to  be  judged  on  its  technical  and 
artistic  merits.  Competitors  must  send  a  print 
along  with  the  slide  for  reprodudtion  purposes. 
The  print  must  be  trimmed  to  the  same  size  as 
the  slide  except  of  course  when  the  slide  is 
reduced.  The  coupon  must  be  affixed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  slide. 

GENERAL  COMPETITION 
(Closes  March  25th). 

Coupon  is  given  in  this  issue. 

A  prize  of  los.  6d.  is  offered  for  the  best 
photograph  of  any  subjedt,  to  be  judged  upon  its 
technical  and  artistic  merits. 

SNOWSCAPE  COMPETITION 
(Closes  March  25th). 

Coupon  is  given  in  this  issue. 

A  prize  of  los.  6d.  is  offered  foi  the  best  Snow- 
scape  taken  during  this  or  any  other  winter.  The 
photograph  must  be  of  the  landscape  class,  but 
suitable  figures  may  be  introduced  if  the  com¬ 
petitor  wishes,  and  skies  may  be  printed  in. 
Attempts  at  pidlorial  effedt  will,  of  course,  be 
awarded  premier  position,  but  they  must  also 
display  capable  technique. 

THE  RISING  GENERATION 
COMPETITION 
(Closes  April  25th). 

Coupon  will  be  given  in  the  March  issue. 

Two  prizes  of  los.  6d.  each  are  offered  for  the 
best  pidlorial  representations  of  the  Rising 
Generation,  namely,  boys  or  girls,  engaged  in 
any  occupation,  walking,  reading,  resting,  lying 
down,  etc.  The  photograph  must  contain  only 
one  figure,  either  that  of  a  boy  or  girl,  and  must 
be  artistic  in  the  matter  of  pose,  costume,  etc. 
Skin  rugs  and  studio  furniture  surroundings  are 
debarred.  Reference  to  the  numerous  cut-out 
figures  which  have  appeared  in  this  magazine 
from  time  to  time  will  explain  what  we  require. 


GOLF  AND  FOOTBALL  COMPETITION 
(Closes  April  25th). 

Coupon  will  be  given  in  the  March  issue. 

Two  prizes  of  los.  6d.  each  are  offered  for  the 
best  photographs  of  Footballers  and  Golfers 
following  their  respedtive  hobbies.  The  pidlures 
need  not  necessarily  be  comprehensive  views  of 
adtual  games  in  progress,  but  may  consist  of 
selected  figures  in  some  of  the  attitudes  called 
forth  by  the  respedtive  pastimes.  It  must  be 
distindlly  understood,  however,  that  competitors 
are  not  bound  in  any  hard  and  fast  manner,  to 
follow  out  the  hint  given  above,  as  it  is  merely 
a  suggestion.  How  the  special  sport  is  to  be 
illustrated  is  to  be  left  entirely  with  the  com¬ 
petitor 

LITERARY  COMPETITION 
(Closes  April  25th). 

Coupon  will  be  given  in  the  March  number. 

A  prize  of  /i  is.  will  be  given  for  the  best 
article  dealing  with  “  The  Applications  of  Phom- 
graphy  to  Cycling,”  to  be  illustrated  by  photo¬ 
graphs  which  are  the  work  of  the  author.  Contri¬ 
butions,  which  should  be  written  upon  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  must  not  contain  less  than  1000 
or  more  than  4500  words.  We  want  the  essayist 
to  point  out  tbe  advantages  of  a  combination  of 
the  pastimes,  how  naturally  they  work  together, 
and  the  increased  amount  of  pleasure  to  be 
gained  from  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  pur¬ 
suits.  Hints  as  to  the  style  of  apparatus  most 
suitable  should  be  given,  and  other  general  sug¬ 
gestions  thrown  out.  A  condensed  account  of  a 
short  everyday  afternoon  spin  with  wheel  and 
camera  might  be  included  with  advantage 

GENERAL  CRITICISM  COMPETITION 
(Closes  February  25th). 

We  will  give  five  shillings  for  what  we  consider 
the  best  and  most  useful  criticism  of  the  pidlure 
reproduced  for  the  purpose.  The  criticism  must 
not  exceed  three  hundred  words  and  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  They 
must  reach  this  office  on  or  before  the  25th  of  the 
month. 

FAMILY  GROUP  COMPETITION. 

This  competition  has  proved  most  successful, 
the  entries  more  than  doubling  those  of  last  year, 
the  groups  as  a  whole  were  quite  satisfadlory, 
especially  when  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  taken  are  considered.  The  ''  Hands 
across  the  Sea,”  however,  annex  the  prize,  and 
Mr.  E  A.  Wilson,  P.O.  Box  344,  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada,  carries  off  the  £1.  The  follow¬ 
ing  gain  certificates  : — W.  Lister,  St.  Mark’s 
Vicarage,  Newport,  Mon.;  Frances  M.  Bell, 
Rose  House,  Wavertree,  Liverpool ;  and  N.  D.  F. 
Pearce,  Granchester,  Cambridge.  Some  of  the 
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old  competitors  tried  again,  notably  Mr.  Pearce, 
who  writes  that  his  photograph  was  taken  under 
what  to  some  would  have  seemed  insurmountable 
difficulties.  He  tells  as  that  the  negative  was 
made  away  from  home  in  a  camera  construdted 
for  the  occasion,  the  chief  tools  employed  being  a 
pocket  knife,  a  pair  of  pliers,  and  a  3-square  file 
and  hammer.  The  lens  was  a  “discarded  "  one 
and  the  lamp  manufadtured  from  a  length  of  lead 
piping,  twisted  into  the  shape  of  a  French  horn, 
a  pad  of  cotton  wool  steeped  in  spirits  being 
wrapped  round  the  outlet  end.  The  following 
are  well  deserving  of  special  mention : — Alpha, 
Cuckoo,  Pm.  Bi-carbonate,  Try  Again,  C.E.S.I., 
Meteor,  G.H.S.,  Svengali,  John  James,  Patience, 
Monkey  Brand,  Ilford,  P  O.P.,  Lagesse  and 
Double  Gloucester. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  ia  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
proper  coupon  out  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
current  issue,  or  issue  in  which  the  particular  coupon 
appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

All  photographs,  etc.,  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmoun¬ 
ted,  addressed  to  The  Editor,  'I'k-  Junior  Pholoijmplu'r, 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not 
later  than  the  25th  of  each  month  to  be  in  time  for  the 
succeeding  competition.  In,  the  case  of  lantern  slides 
care  must  be  taken  to  place  the  stamps  on  a  tag  label, 
otherwise  the  glass  will  iis  al!  probabidty  be  broken. 

The  prints,  s  ides,  or  manuscripts  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In  no 
case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


©iir  Siu’pe^- 

Items  of  news  for  this  column  are  thankfully  received. 

A  difficulty  sometimes  arises  in  making  the 
tripod,  stand  firmly  on  a  slippery  surface.  The 
best  and  simplest  way  is  to  lay  a  piece  of  thick 
carpet  under  it ;  this  serves  also  to  protetft  the 
floor. 

Rule  for  Focussing. — Focus  for  the  farthest 
point  that  is  to  be  sharp,  then  put  in  the  stop 
that  is  to  be  used,  and  with  the  magnifying  glass 
look  carefully  on  the  ground  glass  to  see  where 
sharp  definition  ceases.  Next  focus  again  for 
this  point  with  the  fixed  stop,  change  it  for  the 
one  to  be  used  and  expose. 

Prominent  Ears. —A  weli  known  German 
photographer  says  :  —  “  Every  photographer 
knows  how  disfiguring  outstanding  ears  are  in 


portraiture.  I  help  matters  by  passing  a  thin 
grey  thread  round  the  forehead  and  ears  of  the 
sitter,  thus  bringing  them  to  the  desired  position. 
By  this  means  I  have  earned  the  gratitude  of 
many  of  my  customers.” 

Portraiture  Wrinkles. — Many  people  when 
being  taken,  blink  either  from  tiredness  or  because 
the  light  is  too  bright  To  prevent  this  it  is 
sufficient  to  wave  the  hand  with  the  fingers 
spread  out,  before  the  face  a  few  times.  In  summer 
time  freckles  often  are  troublesome  because 
they  appear  so  prominently  in  the  photograph 
which  is  not  approved  of  by  the  sitter,  as  few 
are  like  Cromwell,  and  desire  to  be  represented 
with  all  their  blemishes.  If  the  face  be  robbed 
with  a  towel  immediately  before  the  exposure, 
it  reddens  the  skin  and  thus  diminishes  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  freckles  and  the  surrounding 
parts. 


®iir  Xaboratorg. 

In  photographing  dark  interiors  place  a  lighted 
candle  in  the  darkest  part,  and  you  can  then 
focus  on  the  image  of  the  flame. 

When  reducing  negatives  by  means  of  ferricy- 
anide  and  hypo,  do  so  in  a  subdued  light,  as 
otherwise,  blue  stains  are  likely  to  appear. 

A  Good  Toning  Bath.-  A.  W  E.  writes:  — 
“  I  have  tried  many  toning  baths  for  gelatino- 
chloride  paper,  but  I  find  none  to  equal  the 
following : — 

Stock  Solution. 


Sodium  acetate  . .  . .  i  oz. 

,,  bicarbonate  ..........  i  drm. 

Water  . . . 15  oz. 


For  use  take  loz.  of  stock,  and  add  8oz.  of  water 
and  I  grain  of  gold  chloride.  I  can  recommend 
this  bath  to  your  readers.” 

Use  of  Water. — It  maybe  well  to  remind 
photographers  that  water  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
tap  is  not  in  ’  all  cases  fit  for  photographic 
purposes.  Much  can  be  done  by  filtering  to  get 
rid  of  the  grosser  impurities  which  may  be 
caused  by  the  domestic  cistern  being  foul,  but 
this  alone  will  not  be  of  much  use  where  the 
water  is  very  hard.  To  remedy  the  hardness  the 
water  may  be  boiled  and  then  allowed  to  cool  ; 
the  boiling  will  be  found  to  precipitate  a  certain 
amount  of  the  solid  matters  which  in  themselves 
caused  the  water  to  be  hard  Another  alternative 
is  to  distil  the  water,  or  to  buy  it  already  distilled. 
Distilled  water  is  now  obtainable  at  such  a  low 
price  that  it  seems  hardly  worth  the  trouble  to 
set  up  a  still,  unless  large  quantities  of 
water  are  likely  to  be  required.  For  those 
economically  inclined  it  may  be  noted  that  a 
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flower  pot  of  large  size  may  be  turned  into  a  con¬ 
denser  by  inserting  a  “  worm  ”  made  of  "  com¬ 
position  ”  tubing,  cementing  all  round  the  place 
where  it  passes  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom 
or  side  of  the  pot,  with  a  waterproof  cement.  An 
excellent  cement  for  this  purpose  being  composed 
of  resin  40Z.,  plaster  of  Paris  40Z.,  boiled  oiljoz. 

Mounting  Large  Prints.-  In  an  article  on 
the  mounting  of  large  prints  the  Di  itisli  Journal 
says:  "  The  great  difficulty  in  the  manipulation 
of  large  prints  arises  from  the  considerable 
expansion  of  the  paper  when  wet,  and  the 
consequent  trouble  this  brings  in  getting  the 
pidure  into  its  proper  position  on  the  mount,”  and 
goes  on  to  say,  "We  have  on  more  than  one 


light  pencil  dots  the  corredt  position  of  two  of  the 
corners  of  the  print,  take  the  print  as  it  lies  on 
the  glass  and  place  the  corners  in  the  position 
marked  and  gently  lower  the  whole  on  to  the 
mount.  The  print,  being  perfedly  flat  and 
and  evenly  stretched  on  the  glass,  must  of 
necessity  fall  into  proper  position  over  its  whole 
surface,  and  the  glass  plate  only  requires  gently 
but  firmly  rubbing  down  to  bring  it  into  intimate 
contad  with  the  mount.  If  the  latter  be  of 
rough  or  uneven  texture,  the  contad  may  not  be 
absolutely  perfed  over  the  whole  suface;  but 
this  is  of  no  consequence  at  this  stage  as,  if  a  fair 
amount  of  pressure  be  given,  the  pidure  will  be 
sufficiently  secured  to  the  mount  to  prevent  its 
position  being  altered,  and  perfed  contad  is 
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occasion  advocated  the  pradice  especially  with 
gelatine  prints,  of  laying  the  pidure  down  on 
the  glass  in  order  to  apply  the  mountant,  and, 
when  large  prints  are  in  question,  this  plan 
becomes  more  particularly  useful.  Most  such 
prints  require  trimming  previous  to  mounting, 
and  if  the  operation  be  performed  by  the  means 
of  a  glass  shape  and  a  pair  of  long  bladed  scissors, 
or  a  wheel  trimmer,  the  mountant  can  be 
applied  without  removing  the  print  from  the 
trimming  shape.  The  firm  surface  of  the  glass 
enables  the  mountant  to  be  applied  with  great 
smoothness  and  uniformity  and  its  rigidity 
renders  the  handling  of  the  print  pradically  as 
easy  on  a  large  as  on  a  small  scale.  Now 
having  marked  upon  the  mount  by  means  of 


easily  obtained  by  a  further  rubbing  down  after 
the  removal  of  the  glass  support.  When  the 
print  has  been  got  into  position  the  removal  of 
the  glass  is  easily  affeded  by  slightly  bending 
back  the  mount  sufficiently  to  permit  of  the 
insertion  of  the  blade  of  a  knife,  preferably  an 
ivory  paper  knife,  between  the  glass  and  the  print 
at  one  corner ;  then  by  working  the  knife  gently 
along  one  edge  until  the  whole  of  that  side  is 
separated,  the  mount,  carrying  with  it  the  print, 
is  easily  stripped  from  the  glass  by  merely 
bending  it  backwords.  On  no  account  should 
the  stripping  be  attempted  in  the  reverse  manner 
by  lifting  the  glass  from  the  print,  or  the  result 
will  in  all  probability  be  a  failure  and  possibly 
damage  the  print  itself.” 
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©uc  ©ritical  Columti. 

Under  this  heading  the  Editor  will,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
criticise  photographs  by  any  readers  who  care  to  send 
prints  for  that  purpose.  In  special  cases  failures  will  be 
illustrated,  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fadl  that  the  bad  points  mainly 
are  mentioned.  Some  of  the  photographs  we  receive  are 
excellent  in  many  respefts,  but  we  consider  that  to  point 
out  their  weaknesses  is  of  much  more  value  than  to  extol 
their  virtues.  Prints  should  be  sent  flat,  the  package 
marked  “Critical  Column”  on  outside,  and  name  and 
address  of  sender  should  be  written  on  coupon  affixed  by 
one  corner  to  back  of  print.  A  nom-de-plume  may  be 
added  for  publication.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  prints.  Critical  Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from 
the  current  number  of  The  Junior  Photograoher,  and 
accompany  each  print  sent.  Particular  attention  is  called 
to  the  fadt  that  the  criticisms  appear  in  the  second  issue 
after  their  receipt.  Thus  prints  with  say,  December 
coupons  attached,  receive  attention  in  the  February  number, 

A.  A.  D. — If  tliis  had  not  been  so  badly  out  of 
focus  you  would  have  had  a  very  fair  thing,  as  the 
grouping  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

D.  S.  J.  Risca. — An  excellent  photograph  of  a 
frozen  waterfall.  It  ought  to  make  a  first-rate 
lantern  slide,  as  it  is  suited  for  a  round  com¬ 
position. 

English. — A  good  view,  just  a  little  bit  over 
toned. 

Kit. — Another  barrel  organ  picture  by  Kit  very 
much  better  than  the  first  one  in  many  respedls, 
though  still  not  quite  up  to  the  mark.  The 
savage  Iqpking  grinder  would  have  appeared  a 
deal  more  natural  had  he  been  touching  his  hat 
to  “My  Lady”  in  the  expedlancy  of  possible 
coppers.  The  woman  is  most  artistic  in  dress 
and  appearance,  and  only  required  to  be  shading 
her  eyes  with  her  right  hand  to  give  a  capital 
effedl.  The  back  of  the  camera  was  not  plumb, 
and  the  feet  are  therefore  out  of  focus.  We 
should  advise  you  to  get  a  spirt  level,- as  the  last 
defedl  is  very  common  in  your  piftures. 

Novice.— Capitally  posed,  and  well  lighted. 
The  lady  has  unfortunately  moved  a  little  bit,  due 
no  doubt  to  your  having  to  give  so  long  an  ex¬ 
posure. 

Cyclo-Photographer.  —  A  very  beautiful 
thing  which  only  wants  artistically  treating  to 
make  it  first-rate  Cut  exailly  half  an  inch  off 
the  bottom,  and  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
off  the  top.  You  will  then  have  an  almost  perfedl 
composition,  A  bromide  enlargement  toned 
with  uranium  would  give  a  most  satisfadlory 
result. 

Hac. — If  the  baby  did  not  look  so  over-toned 
this  would  be  a  capital  print. 

Romsdal.  —  Most  magnificient,  and  as  a 
specimen  of  topographical  work  not  to  be  ex¬ 
celled. 

K.  No.  2. — Pretty  fair,  but  under  exposed,  and 
the  fall  is  a  little  too  high  up  on  the  plate. 


M.  H,  O.  J — The  man  to  the  right  is  very  well 
posed,  the  other  one  looks  a  bit  silly.  Cutting 
the  print  oval  was  a  mistake.  The  men  have 
either  moved  or  the  focus  is  not  good. 

Kinnaber. — Very  fair  but  the  pith  of  the 
whole  really  lay  in  the  clump  of  trees  towards 
the  right  hand  corner  of  the  print.  An  upright 
print  from  this  about  an  inch  by  two  and  a 
half  inches  is  worth  more  than  all  the  rest  put 
together.  No.  2.  First  class  family  group. 
No.  3.  This  would  be  vastly  improved  if  you 
cut  an  inch  and  a  half  off  the  right  hand  side, 
thus  leaving  a  long  narrow  pidture.  No.  4. 
A  satisfaftory  photograph  of  a  very  splendid  old 
beach  tree. 

Fun. — Pidlorial,  very  well  seledted,  and  very 
well  vignetted. 

Ecatsue, — Just  moderate.  Fairly  well  taken 
but  not  pidlorial. 

Marrie, — As  a  hand  camera  shot  it  could  not 
be  better.  Try  it  as  a  lantern  slide. 

Don  Sebastian. — Fairly  pidlorial,  but  lacking 
in  contrast,  the  defedl  being  due  mainly  to  the 
light  being  diredlly  behind  the  camera. 

Beauchamp — The  finest  piece  of  photographic 
monumental  work  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 

Virgil. — This  could  not  be  brighter  or  sharper, 
and  as  a  photograph  pure  and  simple  it  would 
take  a  great  deal  of  beating.  We  do  not  know 
that  we  have  ever  seen  a  clearer  topographical 
view. 

Snig. — You  have  got  good  pidlorial  notions, 
but  your  technique  is  not  quite  perfedl.  Over¬ 
exposed. 

Neuralgia  — Very  fuzzy.  The  exposure  has 
been  corredlly  timed.  No.  2.  You  have  seledled 
your  point  of  view  well,  but  the  negative  is 
terribly  over-exposed,  and  the  print  very  badly 
toned 

Ergon. — Well  chosen  but  you  have  overdone 
it  in  the  matter  of  figures.  Three  of  them  are 
excellently  posed,  the  other  two  are  not.  The 
couple  to  the  right  hand  make  a  pretty  pidlure 
when  their  surroundings  are  cut  away.  No,  2.  A 
capital  pidlure  of  a  chemistry  class.  If  the 
demonstrator  had  not  been  just  a  little  bit  out 
of  focus  we  should  have  been  happy  to  repro¬ 
duce  it. 

Spot. — A  very  good  group. 

Regdel. — Dreadfully  over-exposed.  No.  2. 
A  capital  dog’s  head. 

Neptune. — Do  not  send  two  prints  with  one 
coupon  next  time.  The  views  are  capitally  clean 
photography,  the  lighting  on  the  ruined  cottage 
being  especially  commendable.  There  is  no 
rnotive,  however  in  either  print, 


Nosinnej. — We  publish  this  because  it  is  an 
excellent  specimen  of  the  ordinary  run  of 
amateur  portraits.  The  most  noticeable  feature 
about  the  print  is  the  utter  disregard  of  the 
advice  we  have  given  in  this  column.  We 
recommend  photographers  never  to  place  their 
sitters  before  an  ivy  covered  wall,  as  the  crispy 
lighted  leaves  detradl  terribly  from  what  should 
be  the  principal  objedls.  Of  course,  Nosinnej 
goes  and  does  exadlly  opposite.  Then  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  in  cases  of  this  sort  the  feet  should 
not  be  cut  off,  and,  of  course,  Nosinnej  cuts 
them  off.  After  this  we  suggest  that  some  little 
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attention  should  be  paid  to  composition,  and 
Nosinnej,  therefore,  lets  composition  severely 
alone.  What  a  mistake  !  These  girls  were  nice 
looking  girls,  and  were  wearing  fairly  artistic 
costumes.  Why  then  did  you  allow  them  to 
appear  like  a  couple  of  wax  effigies  escaped 
from  a  third-class  wax -work  show?  Your 
technique  is  admirable,  and  your  lens  covers 
excellently  Take  our  words  to  heart,  and  in 
future  try  to  make  pidfures,  not  merely  photo¬ 
graphs,  even  when  attempting  ordinary  everyday 
portraiture.  No.  2.  If  you  had  stood  a  little 
further  away,  your  group  would  have  been  most 


satisfadlory  from  the  Sunday  School  point  of 
view  No.  3.  Somehow  this  print  is  pidlorial, 
and  yet  we  can  hardly  call  it  a  pidlure.  What  a 
pity  there  were  no  rushes  to  fill  up  the  bare 
foreground.  We  should  advise  you  to  trim 
about  half  an  inch  off  each  side.  This  would 
improve  the  composition  a  little  bit  more.  The 
lighting  and  sky  are  most  suitable. 

J.C.I. — A  very  peculiar  effedl.  You  have 
chosen  a  fairly  pidlorial  view. 

Tod.  —  Dark,  but  notwithstanding  quite 
passable. 

Iodine. — Well  seledled  and  nicely  trimmed. 
The  boy  is  unfortunately  standing  rather 
awkwardly. 

ViRTUs. — Capital.  We  do  not  know  that  a 

figure  would  improve  it. 

Ouse.  —  Quite  passable,  but  not  very  striking. 

Aberdour.  —Very  flat  and  lacking  in  detail, 
and  the  oval  masking  is  not  at  all  nice,  stamping 
the  thing  as  a  photograph  at  once. 

Instantowgram. — Satisfadlory.  Just  like  a 
professional  view.  To  make  a  pidlure  of  it  you 
should  print  in  some  sort  of  a  sky. 

Nikko— One  of  those  pleasing  scraps  which 
are  made  from  nothing  in  particular,  and  yet  are 
essentially  pidlorial. 

Jeremy. — As  amateur  portaiture,  very  fair. 
The  child’s  head  is  not  quite  sharp  enough, 
however. 

Good  Photography.  —  The  spot,  although 
pidlorial,  lacks  interest. 

Anti-Pops. — A  good  goose  photograph. 

Casual,  —  Artistically  printed,  and  though 
rather  stiff,  fairly  pleasing. 

Helston. — A  very  pretty  spot  which  might 
have  been  improved  if  you  had  got  your  model 
to  come  a  little  more  forward,  and  pose  artis¬ 
tically. 

Non  Dejene.  —  Commendable  interior  work, 

Ben  Clyde. — As  a  photograph  quite  up  to 
the  average,  and  as  a  group  fairly  well  arranged. 
We  cannot,  however,  go  into  raptures  over 
groups  of  persons  whom  we  know  not. 

Goff, — A  very  little  bit  over-exposed  which 
accounts  for  the  halation  about  the  spire. 

Fay. — Black  and  white  cows  slightly  under¬ 
exposed. 

Tom. — A  photograph  of  abridge  across  a  river, 
which  looked  at  either  way  up  is  almost  identical. 
You  know  how  to  work  a  camera. 

Trinity. — Somewhat  like  a  guide  book  pidlure, 
but  at  the  same  time  quite  passable. 
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I.  G.  —  A  tumble-down  old  cottage  which 
wanted  life  interest  to  make  it  worth  taking. 

Tom-Tit. — We  must  congratulate  you  upon 
having  obtained  a  magnificent  pidture  of 
“  Caledonia,  stern  and  wild.”  Print  in  an 
impressive  sky. 

X.Y.Z. — Just  moderate,  but  you  have  cut  off 
their  feet,  and  over-exposed  badly. 

WiLSONious. — A  pretty  photograph  of  a  pretty 
spot. 

Yofyam. — Exposed  corredtly,  but  out  of  focus, 
due  to  your  moving  the  camera.  Hold  yourself 
steady  next  time. 

Citrate. — Very  fair. 

Retlaw. — This  capital  tumble-down  old  place 
would  form  an  admirable  setting  for  a  genre 
pidture. 

Yorkist — Divide  this  almost  exadtly  down  the 
middle,  and  you  have  two  very  satisfadtory 
pidlures,  the  clump  of  trees  forming  the  more 
pidtorial  one. 

Sweet  Brier. — This  would  have  been  a  very 
passable  thing  had  it  not  been  printed  on  ferro 
prussiate  paper,  and  consequently  full  of  no 
detail,  to  use  an  Irishism.  What  we  at  first  made 
out  to  be  a^set  of  white-washed  palings,  on  closer 
inspedlion  proves  to  be  a  long  line  of  volunteers 
drilling. 

Lysander. — The  lady  is  nicely  posed,  but  she 
is  smiling  most  comprehensively. 

Club. — Very  good  indeed.  You  have  an 
artistic  eye. 

Renewal. — Rather  pretty,  but  over-exposed. 
There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  “surrounding,” 
and  very  little  real  pith.  Cut  half  an  inch  off 
the  left  hand  side,  an  inch  off  the  right,  and 
about  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  foreground,  and 
you  will  then  have  a  much  better  result  from  the 
artist’s  point  of  view. 

O.  W.  F.  Y.— Over-exposed  slightly,  but  very 
sharp.  You  can  do  good  work,  but  should  pay 
more  heed  to  composition. 

Alpha. — Not  focussed  corredtly,  slightly  under¬ 
exposed  and  over  developed.  We  should  say  the 
light  was  not  very  good  at  the  time  the  pidture  was 
taken. 

M.  S. — A  fine  old  fisherwoman  in  a  natural 
attitude  in  a  charming  costume,  suggestive  of 
bedhangings  and  Christy  Minstrels.  It  is  a  great 
pity  you  did  not  stand  a  little  bit  further  off. 

IZAAK. — A  very  pidtorial  spot,  but  you  have 
fallen  into  the  common  error  of  many  of  those 
who  can  take  good  negatives,  namely,  slightly 
over-exposing,  and  thus  causing  halation  of  a 
pronounced  charadter, 


Abbot. — The  notion  displayed  here  is  fairly 
good,  and  the  dresses  are  all  right,  as  are  also 
the  models ;  the  unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that  the 
whole  lot  appear  to  be  going  to  sleep,  and  that 
the  two  recruits  are  holding  themselves  in  a  more 
soldierly  fashion  than  the  Regular.  The  greatest 
defedl,  without  doubt,  is  the  ridiculous  back¬ 
ground.  Why  on  earth  should  the  sergeant  of  a 
Highland  regiment  be  recruiting  against  a  plush 
curtain,  and  what  looks  like  a  distant  view  of 
the  Coliseum  by  moonlight.  As  a  matter  of 
fadt  the  architedlural  and  scenic  surroundings  are 
quite  out  of  place,  and  naturally  destroy  any 
claim  to  merit  that  the  pidture  had.  You  should 
have  used  a  plain  background,  or  else  taken  them 
at  the  door  of  some  country  cottage.  From  the 
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photographic  standpoint  your  work  is  the  best 
we  have  had  sent  in  this  month,  being  crisp  and 
sharp,  and  without  blemish.  What  you  must 
do  is  to  consider  the  unities. 

H.  S.  —Most  commendable.  It  would  make 
an  excellent  lantern  slide. 

Implicatus. — All  right,  but  we  like  something 
more  criticisable  than  this. 

Gyp. — A  great  deal  better  than  the  last  thing 
you  submitted  to  us.  You  are  improving.  The 
children  are  in  very  nice  attitudes. 

Boney. — The  lady  is  nicely  arranged,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  a  little  bit  too  low  down  on  the  plate, 
and  the  background  shows  a  rather  patchy  effedt, 
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JIeimath. — We  give  this  pidlure  (see  front 
page  of  cover)  not  so  much  because  the  sub- 
jeft  is  a  very  good  one,  as  that  it  serves  to 
show  what  little  alterations  would  have  changed 
it  from  a  stiff  photograph  into  a  life-like 
picture.  Looking  at  the  original  we  can  see  that 
the  older  boy  is  certainly  "  taking  his  pleasure 
sadly,”  and  in  a  lopsided  manner.  The  two  feet 
are  placed  so  close  together  as  to  give  a  very 
unpleasant  effeft.  Imagine  how  much  easier 
they  would  have  looked  had  the  left  one  been 
placed  in  the  position  indicated.  Then  again, 
the  caner's  hand  is  not  right.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  anyone  to  give  anything  like  a  smart 
stroke  with  it  in  that  position.  Then  again,  he 
is  not  expressing  sufficient  interest  in  the  opera¬ 
tion,  his  face  being  in  diredt  contrast  to  that  of 
the  caned,  who  certainly  looks  the  part.  The 
arm  should  have  been  raised  a  little  bit. 
Another  great  improvement  would  have  been  for 
the  lad  who  is  receiving  the  strokes  to  have  been 
kicking  up  his  feet— a  most  likely  sequence.  Just 
try  to  think  what  a  different  and  life-like  effedl 
would  have  accrued  if  these  hints  had  been 
carried  out  as  indicated  in  the  sketch.  Mind, 
we  do  not  say  we  quite  like  the  subjedt  of  the 
pidture;  although  "striking,”  it  is  somewhat 
painful,  especially  from  the  very  junior  photo¬ 
grapher’s  point  of  view. 

Aliguis. — The  lighting  here  is  very  pretty,  but 
unfortunately  it  has  got  into  the  lens  and  fogged 
the  plate.  It  was  far  better  to  take  the  gardener 
thus  unbeknown  than  to  have  asked  him  to  stand 
like  a  dummy  for  his  portrait. 

McGregor. — Two  Pocket  Kodak  prints  with 
one  coupon.  That  of  the  paddlers  is  most 
pidforial. 

H.  P.  J. — Artistically  praiseworthy,  but  the 
technique  is  bad  beyond  redemption.  You  have 
not  held  the  camera  steady. 

Bert. — Terribly  chalky:  We  should  say  the 
negative  was  not  suited  to  the  printing  process. 

View  Finder. — It  is  a  pity  "View  Finder” 
could  not  have  found  a  better  view  than  this. 
He  had..two  capital  little  models  at  his  disposal, 
but  totally  disregarding  them  he  went  and  took 
a  commonplace  village  church. 

Blair. — The  ”  Iron  Duke  ”  is  a  little  bit  too 
high  on  the  plate,  and  slightly  under-exposed. 
You  have  not  held  the  camera  perfeftly  steady. 
The  girl  occupies  a  very  fair  position. 

Implicatus. — A  very  well  timed  interior  ex¬ 
posure.  This  hall  would  form  a  very  good 
background  for  a  girl  in  Moorish  costume,  who 
might  be  going  through  the  curtains  with  a  salver 
in  her  hands. 

F.Ocus  Sharp. — A  splendid  photograph  of  a 
cat  sitting  on  some  railings  We  shall  reproduce 
this  probably  some  day. 


Dremac. — It  is  a  pity  you  did  not  put  the 
guinea-pig  against  a  white  background,  and  save 
the  backing  which  has  produced  a  somewhat 
crude  result.  We  like  to  see  photographs  of 
animals. 

Unas. — A  most  natural  and  highly  commend¬ 
able  pidture  of  a  tailor  sitting  at  work  surrounded 
by  the  implemements  of  his  trade.  It  has  one 
great  fault,  however,  and  that  is  that  it  is  not 
sharp,  due  mainly  to  the  man  having  been  unable 
to  keep  perfedlly  still  during  the  length  of 
exposure  required,  and  to  the  focus  not  having 
been  up  to  the  mark.  The  lighting  is  charming, 
you  should  try  this  again. 

Hungry  Hill. — As  a  photograph  of  a  house 
fairly  good.  You  have  over  exposed  it,  however. 

Inkey. — Nice  and  sharp,  but  rather  chalky. 
We  do  not  recommend  vignetting  when  the 
background  is  black,  as  it  gives  a  very  disagree¬ 
able  result  as  a  rule.  No.  2.  Corredtly  exposed, 
but  not  at  all  well  focussed.  It  wants  a  good 
deal  trimming  off  the  top  and  bottom. 

Elwood. — Beautifully  sharp  and  crisp,  and 
well  exposed.  As  a  view  of  a  swing  bridge 
simply,  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  beating. 

H.  Stone. — You  should  have  been  more  care¬ 
ful  about  your  background,  as  the  horse  and  man 
seem  to  simply  merge  into  it.  It  would  have 
been  better  if  you  could  have  placed  the  two  a 
little  further  away  from  the  wall,  which  would 
then  have  been  out  of  focus,  and  consequently 
not  so  prominent  and  attradfive  The  exposure 
is  all  right,  and  the  technique  highly  commend¬ 
able. 

Murrough.  —  You  have  spoilt  this  by  the 
introduftion  of  a  figure  in  the  wrong  place,  and 
by  the  three  plum  pudding-like  rocks  You 
could  get  a  much  better  pidforial  composition 
by  trimming  the  print  so  that  the  girl  is  just  cut  off. 

Hyperion. — This  is  very  nice,  and  if  you  could 
learn  to  print  in  good  skies  you  might  make  it 
quite  pidforial.  It  would  look  very  well  in 
carbon,  an  easy  process,  for  which  Mr.  Penlake 
gave  concise  instrudfions  a  few  months  ago. 

Newlands. — An  excellent  group.  You  could 
not  improve  it  in  any  way.  It  is  by  far  the  best 
group  of  its  kind  we  have  ever  seen. 

Luddesdown. — A  very  good  "At  Home” 
portrait  of  the  fancy  school.  We  are  pleased  to 
see  you  attempt  something  out  of  the  common 
in  this  line,  and  shall  be  always  happy  to  have 
your  results  submitted.  The  only  fault  we  can 
find  is  that  the  girl’s  ankle  is  too  abruptly  bent, 
giving  it  a  broken  appearance. 

Alpha. — Out  of  focus,  and  a  good  deal  too 
large.  The  spot  itself  was  very  pretty.  Stand 
further  away  next  time. 
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Permanent. — Could  not  be  better  either  as 
a  composition  or  an  exposition  of  technique.  All 
it  wants  is  a  printed-in  sky.  Please  try  your 
hand  at  this  and  submit  again,  when  we  shall 
very  likely  reproduce  your  effort. 

K. — Very  good.  The  view  is  suited  to  the 
‘long  narrow  style  of  composition,  say  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  by  three.  Cut  off  the  sky  just 
“above  the  mountain  tops. 

Mick  Pussy. — The  best  thing  you  have  sent 
us  so  far.  An  inch  or  two  trimmed  from  each 
side  would  improve  it. 


Trinity. — Satisfadfory  topographic  work.  We 
can  suggest  no  improvement. 

Fat-Head, — Quite  passable,  but  the  pidture  is 
in  two  distindlly  separate  parts,  the  river  dividing 
the  foreground  from  the  rest  in  a  most  pro¬ 
nounced  manner.  We  should  recommend  you 
to  sacrifice  this  entirely,  leaving  only  about  an 
inch  of  print  at  the  top.  This  portion,  although 
small,  would  be  pidtorially  satisfadlory. 

Swivel.  -The  house  is  lopsided,  possibly 
through  your  not  having  had  the  camera  level. 
The  technique  is  above  the  average. 
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Woodland.  A  distindl  attempt  to  produce 
something  out  of  the  common,  and  nearly  a  great 
success.  It  lacks  something,  however,  though 
what,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  say.  A  very  great 
improvement  might  be  eftedled  if  you  trimmed 
the  print  down  to  about  2^  inches  in  breadth. 

Lens. — A  very  nice  old  lich-gate  taken  wrong 
way  up  on  the  plate,  and  not  focussed  sharply. 

Gargoyle. — Rather  trivial,  but  not  very  bad. 
The  toning  is  satisfadlory,  but  somehow  there  is 
a  square  appearance  about  the  whole  which  is 
fatal  to  pidluresqueness. 


Acre. — Prettily  lighted,  but  somewhat  trivial. 

R.  N.  B, — You  are  a  master  in  the  art  of  photo¬ 
graphic  manipulation,  and  your  print  positively 
sparkles  with  detail.  The  man  going  down  the 
road  helps  to  fill  up  the  blank  space  nicely,  but 
unfortunately  he  is  not  in  a  very  good  walking 
attitude.  You  call  the  pidture  “Evening,”  but 
the  sky  is  too  cloudless  and  white  to  give  a  true 
evening  effedl.  You  can  make  a  fine  thing  of 
this  if  you  print  in  suitable  clouds. 

Pianoforte.  —  A  well  chosen  view  just  a 
little  bit  over  exposed. 
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Clarke,  Batham. — Not  at  all  bad,  but  slightly 
over-exposed.  The  vignette  is  not  a  suitable  shape 
for  a  head,  and  the  whole  is  printed  too  high  up 
on  the  paper. 

F.  S.  W. — The  composition  is  capital  and 
the  technique  good.  The  sky  is  unfortunately 
very  bare  and  white.  You  should  get  a  good 
lantern  slide  from  the  negative, 

Taffy. — One  of  the  best  and  most  pleasing 
instantaneous  photographs  of  a  railway  engine  we 
have  seen  tor  some  time.  The  steam  is  well 
rendered,  and  the  piflure  has  plenty  of  “go”  in  it. 
No.  2.  A  good  interior  of  a  laboratory. 

Holland.  —  An  excellently  selefted  scrap, 
piHorial  in  the  extreme. 

Patrick. — The  technique  is  good,  but  the 
waterfall  looks  like  cotton  wool.  This  eftedt  is 
difficult  to  avoid  in  subjedls  of  this  kind. 

Casual. — The  photograph  is  good,  but  the 
bridge  was  not  pidforial,  and  you  had  some 
capital  models  at  hand  with  which  you  might  have 
made  some  good  figure  studies. 

CoRRiE. — You  should  have  made  something  a 
great  deal  better  from  this  pidluresque  donkey 
and  cart  and  fisher  lad.  The  upright  post 
prevents  the  composition  from  being  satisfadfory. 
It  would  have  been  far  better  if  you  had  allowed 
the  lad  to  lead  his  charge  across  the  flat  waste, 
walking  at  the  animal's  left  side. 

H.  F.  F. — A  good  group  in  the  matter  of 
arrangement,  and  well  exposed.  Unfortunately 
rather  a  square  shape. 

Monte  Carlo. — A  view  of  a  steamship  from 
a  capital  position  and  well  taken  It  would  have 
looked  a  great  deal  better  vignetted  instead  of 
masked. 

Chemicus — A  life-like  portrait  of  a  baby.  We 
doubt  if  you  could  improve  upon  it.  No.  2.  A 
very  good  photograph  of  a  man  having  a  tooth 
pulled  out,  a  most  painful  pidlure  indeed. 

Carmencita. — A  very  pretty  little  girl  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  posed,  taking  afternoon  tea  in  the 
garden.  The  only  fault  is  that  you  have  tilted 
the  camera  down  which  gives  a  very  distorted 
effedl.  Were  it  not  for  this  fault  you  would  have 
had  a  most  satisfaftory  pidlure  of  the  Illustrated 
Christmas  Number  school. 

E.  M.  I^. — An  over-exposed,  badly  arranged 
group.  Why  did  you  cut  the  figures  at  the 
bottom  in  two.  Send  us  something  else. 

Kodograph. — Both  the  models  wore  capital 
costumes,  and  occupied  a  good  situation.  Of 
course,  however,  you  allowed  them  to  stand  and 
have  their  photos  taken.  You  should  have  let 
one  of  them  be  hanging  out  the  clothes,  while  the 
other  looked  on. 


Hebden. — A  charming  snowscape,  artistically 
and  technically  good.  It  is  unfortunate,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  black  line  of  the  wall  runs  across 
the  pidlure  with  nothing  to  break  it. 

Montague. — All  that  this  pidlure  wanted  was 
the  moving  of  the  artist  who  is  sketching,  a  little 
bit  more  to  the  centre.  The  spot  is  pidforial  in 
the  extreme.  If  you  have  a  chance  try  this  again. 

G.  H.  S — Only  just  escapes  being  a  pidlure. 
The  fault  lies  in  the  horse  and  man  being  a  trifle 
too  large. 

Lucifer.  —  A  moderately  good  out-of-door 
portrait.  The  position  of  the  right  hand, 
however,  considerably  detradls  from  it.  It  might 
have  been  much  better  placed. 

Trafalgar. — Very  nice  and  clean,  but  a  little 
bit  over-exposed,  which  accounts  for  the  halation. 
The  boy  is  in  an  exceedingly  natural  position, 
but  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  calf  is  broad 
side  on.  However,  you  should  try  for  the  little 
Boy  Competition. 

Cadett. —  A  technically  pleasing  pidlure.  It 
was  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  lads  occupied 
the  centre.  They  would  have  looked  much 
better  a  little  bit  more  towards  one  side.  They 
stand  out  charmingly  from  the  distance. 

Billy. — This  would  be  most  difficult  to  take, 
at  all  events  to  get  a  satisfadfory  rendering  of 
the  dark  rocks  and  water.  You  have  succeeded 
fairly  well,  but  the  stream  looks  more  like  cotton 
wool  than  anything  else.  Such  scenes  do  not 
make  good  photographs. 

St.  Mungo. — The  girl  is  capitally  posed,  with 
the  exception  of  her  head,  which  is  a  great  deal 
too  much  forward.  Imagine  how  much  nicer 
she  would  have  looked  if  she  had  been  gazing 
over  her  right  shoulder.  The  thing  is  worth 
trying  again. 

Millmont  — Good  technically,  and  interesting 
from  the  manufadlurer’s  point  of  view.  The  trim¬ 
ming  is  exceedingly  suitable. 

Hydroquinone. — You  ask  for  criticism  and 
you  shall  have  it.  If  we  are  severe  upon  you, 
please  remember  it  is  for  your  good.  In  the  first 
place,  we  do  not  see  that  the  camera  is  to  blame 
for  the  badness  of  the  prints  you  submit,  because 
that  of  the  windmill  is  in  decent  focus.  There 
is  no  earthly  reason  why  you  should  not  do  good 
work,  but  you  have  something  to  learn.  You 
over-expose  abominably  to  begin  with  ;  you  pay 
little  attention  to  focussing,  and  your  notion  of 
composition  is  very  vague.  Instance,  the  group 
where  the  models  are  stalking  out  of  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  print  leaving  a  totally  unoccu¬ 
pied  space  to  the  left.  The  head  is  much  over¬ 
posed  and  badly  out  of  focus.  As  we  said  before, 
the  mill  is  the  best  in  the  lot.  The  drinking 
fountain  is  the  most  commendable  artistically. 
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Jargo. — Hold  the  camera  steady  next  time. 
You  have  let  the  boat  get  a  little  too  near  the 
centre  of  the  pidture. 

Oliver. — The  technique  of  this  is  quite  satis- 
fadtory,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  All 
you  want  is  a  more  artistic  pidture  to  expose  on 

I00I2. — All  right,  although  the  bigger  girl 
looks  a  little  bit  stiff 

Ned. — Yes,  it  would  look  much  better  trimmed 
as  you  suggest.  It  is  unfortunately  out  of  focus. 

Young  Gills.  -Two  interesting  sheep-wash¬ 
ing  pidlures  rather  over-toned,  and  showing  traces 
of  fog.  With  all  the  faults,  however,  we  like  the 
pidtures.  No.  2.  Capitally  trimmed,  but  you 
have  fogged  the  plate.  No.  3.  The  camera  has 
not  been  level,  consequently  they  all  appear  to  be 
tumbling  about  any  how,  both  buildings  and  men. 

Lysander. — A  good  portrait  of  a  bicyclist. 
Do  not  print  on  blue  paper  next  time. 

Fun. — You  have  spoilt  this  otherwise  good 
portrait  by  having  a  stone  wall  for  a  background. 

Mopes. — You  cannot  improve  on  this  for  a 
scrap  of  the  "something  from  nothing ’’ class. 
You  have -an  artistic  eye. 

T.  A.  Y. — Quite  a  passable  portrait. 

CoLUNio. — A  good  archaeological  pidture. 

Orient. — A  first-rate  rendering  of  the  interior 
of  a  greenhouse. 

J.  C  F.  Rathmines. — This  would  have  been 
very  nice  had  it  been  clearer.  The  light  was 
evidently  not  good. 

Jack. — As  a  view  of  "  Banbury  Cross,”  capital. 

Brook  Field. — An  excellent  cricket  group, 
some  of  the  members  have  unfortunately  got  too 
much  sun  in  their  eyes.  No.  2.  The  same  re¬ 
marks  apply  to  this  as  to  No.  i.  No.  3.  This  is 
certainly  good,  at  the  same  time  we  must  con¬ 
fess  it  looks  uncommonly  like  a  guide  book 
pidture.  If  the  donkey  and  cart  could  have  been 
moved  a  little  nearer  the  camera  this  stiff  effedt 
would  doubtless  have  been  overcome. 

Progress. — You  had  a  capital  opportunity 
here  for  fine  work,  as  each  of  the  boys  would 
have  made  splendid  models.  The  lad  in  the 
centre  is  in  the  best  position,  and  we  should 
advise  you  to  cut  the  rest  away. 

Mary  Campbell  Taylor. — A  charming  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  pic-nic  party  enjoying  themselves  in 
a  lovely  spot. 

Uncle. — A  beautifully  sharp  photograph  of 
William  Tell’s  momument.  You  have  unfor¬ 
tunately  taken  it  with  a  hand-camera,  and 
consequently  all  the  lines  are  running  up  to  a 
point  in  the  sky.  No.  2.  Better.  You  know  how 
to  get  clean  negatives. 


Snapshotte. — No  one  would  think  that  a 
family  washing  day  could  be  made  to  prove  a 
boon  and  a  blessing  to  the  photographer,  and 
yet  Snapshotte  has  shown  that  it  is  so.  This  is 
an  extremely  natural  and  pleasing  effedt  made 
from  simple  materials,  and  with  the  minimum 
of  trouble,  and  we  give  it  as  an  example  of  the 
sort  of  work  which  may  be  done  about  the 
home  any  time,  any  day.  It  suffers  from  the 
usual  fault  however,  that  is  of  the  figure  not 
being  in  corredl  proportion  to  its  surroundings. 
A  little  more  of  the  print  might  have  been  left 
round  with  impunity,  or  the  present  one  trimmed 
by  the  lines  shown  would  look  better,  although 
more  head  room  is  required  to  give  proper 
balance.  No.  2.  You  have  managed  to  take 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Snapshoue. 

this  statue  very  well  indeed,  although  an  im¬ 
provement  would  Rave  been  effedled  if  it  had 
been  the  other  way  up  on  the  plate.  Trim  a 
good  inch  off  each  side. 

Southern. — Just  a  little  bit  over-exposed. 
The  composition  would  have  been  improved  had 
you  taken  an  upright  rather  than  a  horizontal 
pidture 

Meniscus. — You  have  not  held  the  camera 
steady.  The  exposure  has  been  quite  corredt, 
and  the  finish  is  also  satisfadlory. 

Whiskers. — Capital  and  most  commendable. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  amateurs  do  not  try  more 
of  this  class  of  thing. 
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Youngster. — Not  in  focus,  Youngster.  Try 
again. 

St  Thomas. — Quite  a  passable  “family” 
group,  at  least  it  would  have  been  so  if  the  middle 
child  had  not  the  appearance  of  growing  out  of 
a  plant  pot. 

Riseborough. — Cut  nearly  two  inches  off  the 
bottom.  Over  exposed. 

Virgil. — Most  commendable  technically,  and 
not  very  much  amiss  from  the  artistic  standpoint, 
although  somewhat  trival. 

Bert. — Quite  satisfaftory  for  what  it  is. 
We  could  suggest  no  improvement. 

Don  Sebastin. — You  could  vastly  improve 
this  by  printing  a  sky  and  dividing  the  pifture 
up  the  middle.  The  right  hand  portion  would 
be  the  more  artistic. 

Owl.— A  commendable  snap-shot  of  soldiers  on 
the  march. 

Hypo. — Villainously  over-exposed.  Try  again. 

WopTANG. — The  technique  is  above  reproach, 
but  no  artist  living  could  make  a  pifture  from  a 
railway  station  like  this. 

Optic  submits  a  print  of  Grenadiers  entitled 
“Eyes  Right.”  It  could  not  be  improved  upon. 
No.  1.  We  think  you  have  sent  us  better 
work  than  this.  In  the  first  place  the  masking 
is  quite  unsuitable,  and  the  lady  looks  as  if  she 
were  propping  herself  up  with  a  chair.  She  has 
also  rather  a  vivid  smile  on.  The  exposure  was 
quite  correft,  and  the  after  processes  have  been 
carried  out  in  an  efficient  manner. 

Hintokinone. — The  girl  is  in  an  excellent 
position,  but  unfortunately  you  have  been  a 
little  bit  too  near  her.  The  exposure  is  quite 
correft. 

Monkey  Brand.  —  With  a  little  care  you 
could  make  quite  a  piflure  out  of  this  spot. 
Your  present  negative  is  over-exposed  and  fogged. 
Try  again.  Put  a  model  going  down  the  road  in 
the  middle  distance,  and  print  in  an  evening  sky. 

H.  W.  S. — The  exposure  was  all  right,  and  your 
camera  will  turn  out  good  work,  but  you  must 
be  careful  to  use  the  swing  back  next  time,  as 
the  lines  of  the  church  are  not  straight. 

Beef. — A  view  of  a  well  stocked  pork  butcher’s 
shop.  The  pork  butcher  ought  to  buy  this,  and 
get  a  block  (half-tone,  not  butcher's,  mind)  made 
from  it.  It  should  make  a  good  advertisement. 

R.  R. — Very  well  chosen,  but  flatly  lighted. 
You  could  have  improved  it  by  filling  up  the 
bare  patch  of  the  road  with  a  figure. 

Kodak. — Excellently  well  chosen.  The  sky, 
however,  as  usual,  is  the  main  fault,  being  too 
bare. 


Ecatsue. — The  bridge  is  a  little  bit  fuzzy,  due 
no  doubt  to  your  not  holding  the  camera  steady.  ' 
The  negative  is  slightly  over-exposed,  though  j 
not  very  much  so.  The  composition  is  weak.  ' 

Unas. — A  pretty  photograph  of  an  old  cottage. 

No.  2.  You  have  very  nearly  succeeded.  i 
Your  models  pose  charmingly,  and  leave  nothing  | 
whatever  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  personal 
appearance.  Unfortunately  the  prints  look 
rather  flat,  due  no  doubt  to  the  light  not  being  | 
sufficiently  good.  Try  just  once  more  and  send 
us  the  result.  Really  the  pidlure  which  you  will 
obtain  at  the  finish  will  repay  all  the  bother. 
You  should  tr}^  the  little  boy  in  the  forthcoming 
competition. 

Inch. — Although  fairly  piftorial  your  photo¬ 
graph  seems  to  lack  something.  As  a  matter  of 
faH  the  foreground  posseses  no  interest  at  all, 
the  pith  of  the  piflure  being  really  around  the 
gate  in  the  centre.  You  might  improve  it  by 
printing  in  a  sky.  The  technique  is  quite 
satisfafiory . 

Arnside — A  fine  panoramic  view. 

Newlands. — A  capital  snap  shot  displaying 
brilliant  lighting.  The  shape  of  the  print,  how¬ 
ever,  is  totally  unsuited  to  the  lady’s  position. 

Mary. — This  is  very  like  one  of  our  Field 
Day  pidlures,  and  we  are  pleased  to  think  that 
our  teaching  is  taking  root,  and  bringing  forth 
fruit.  We  could  suggest  one  or  two  improve¬ 
ments.  For  instance,  the  big  girl  has  her  feet 
in  exadlly  the  same  position  as  those  of  the  child 
in  the  Field  Day  pifture  “Keeping  School.” 
She  ought  to  have  crossed  her  legs.  However, 
your  pifture  as  a  whole  is  much  above  the 
average. 

Dot.— A  dreadfully  distorted  photograph  of  a 
horse,  the  animal  appears  to  be  about  a  mile  and 
half  high.  Possibly  Dot  was  a  little  person,  and 
had  to  point  the  camera  up  from  the  ground  to 
take  this  photograph.  If  this  was  not  the  case 
she  should  take  care  in  future  to  hold  the  camera 
higher  up,  especially  when  she  exposes  on  long- 
legged  race  horses. 

Snapshot. — A  hand  camera  architeftural  print 
displaying  the  common  fault  of  such  work, 
namely,  a  leaning  tower  not  originally  meant  to 
lean.  The  print  is  nice  and  brilliant,  but  this 
defeft  is  very  painfully  prominent. 

Tweedle  Dee. — A  photograph  of  a  house- 
party  on  the  steps  of  a  mansion.  Some  of  the 
people  have  assumed  pretty  fair  positions,  while 
others  should  have  been  removed,  even  if  force 
was  necessary  to  efleft  this  end.  For  instance, 
what  could  be  better  than  the  position  of  the 
man  to  the  right;  compare  him  with  the  awkwardly 
placed  gentleman  in  the  fancy  leggings  next  to 
the  little  child,  and  note  the  difference. 
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M.  C.  S. — A  party  of  "persons  grovelling  among 
gorse  and  heather  in  an  aimless  manner.  The 
technique  is  very  good,  but  why  waste  plates 
and  fairly  satisfadlory  models  (for  the  girls 
would  have  made  satisfadlory  models)  in  such  a 
manner  ? 

C.  E.  S.  I.— This  is  under-exposed,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  artistically  one  of  the  best  things 
'  you  have  sent  us.  We  should  think  you  could 
have  improved  it  by  giving  a  slight  fxash  towards 
the  end  of  the  exposure,  which  would  have 
helped  to  lighten  up  the  shadows. 

,  Retlaw. — The  bottom  print  is  by  far  the  best 

from  the  pidlorial  standpoint,  being  adlually  a 
pifture.  It  is  a  great  pity  it  is  so  small,  but  it 
-  shows  the  utility  of  the  Pocket  Kodak  as  a  pointer 
,  for  more  serious  work  Try  the  same  if  you  can 
with  a  larger  camera,  with  almost  the  same 
light  upon  it,  and  you  will  have  a  good  pidlure. 
The  little  view  of  the  church  is  also  pidlorial, 
ill  but  not  so  uncommon  as  the  first-named. 

.1  Marjory. — Rather  out  of  focus,  due  perhaps 

II  to  the  common  fault  in  hand-camera  work, 
'  namely,  unsteadiness  during  exposure. 

'  Macgregor. — A  fairly  satisfadlory  little  scrap, 
but,  unfortunately,  rather  like  the  pidlures  one 
j  sees  in  photographic  view-sellers’  shops, 
i  Photo-Cyclist. — Photo-Cyclist  sends  four 

prints,  but  these  prints  are  so  criticisable  that 
I  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a  few  words  about 
the  lot.  Photo-Cyclist  has  been  on  a  tour,  and 
he  has  met  with  four  friends,  and  he  has  photo¬ 
graphed  them  everywhere  No,  i  shows  the 
four  friends  on  the  landing  stage  of  a  pier.  The 
balance  is  exquisite,  insomuch  as  the  gentlemen 
stand  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  W,  two  in  the 
middle,  and  one  at  each  side.  They  have  all 
their  hands  in  their  pockets  with  the  exception 
of  one  daring  individual.  In  No.  2  these  same 
persons  (with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  as 
usual)  stand  about  in  a  brook,  and  gaze  at  the 
photographer.  In  the  third  pidlure  they  all  lie 
down,  pointing  their  feet  at  the  lens.  In  the 
fourth,  which  is  mainly  devoted  to  a  single  figure 
study  of  what  looks  like  a  gentlemen  pretending 
to  be  either  a  fireman  or  a  milkman  (we  do  not 
know  which,  as  his  can  is  a  cross  between  the 
articles  used  by  both),  the  four  men  are  some¬ 
where  about,  we  cannot  see  them,  but  they  must 
have  been  there  peeping  through  the  wooden 
wall,  or  else  out  of  the  field  of  vision.  Photo- 
Cyclist,  when  you  go  torth  again,  take  a  stick, 
and  knock  down  these  men  one  after  the  other 
if  they  persist  in  standing  about.  We  feel 
convinced  that  they  would  never  have  allowed  a 
plate  to  be  exposed  without  them.  Your 
technique  is  really  very  good,  and  you  can 
expose  corredlly.  These  men  alone  ruin  your 
photograph  from  the  artistic  standpoint. 


Kodograph.  -  Certainly  a  very  capital  piece 
of  portraiture.  We  can  suggest  nothing  that 
would  add  to  its  charm  in  any  way. 

Blinkbonny. — You  might  make  this  techni¬ 
cally  correft  photograph  look  a  great  deal  better 
by  cutting  off  certainly  an  inch  and  a  half  of 
foreground,  which  is  full  of  nothing  of  any 
interest.  The  sky  is  specially  suitable,  and 
the  whole  is  a  commendable  photograph. 

Film. — This  negative  has  doubtless  been 
fogged,  which  accounts  for  the  muddy  appear¬ 
ance,  Is  your  shutter  working  at  too  fast  a 
speed  for  the  lens  ?  You  have  masked  your 
print  very  well  indeed,  although  we  must  say  we 
should  have  preferred  to  have  seen  it  vignetted. 

Marmalade. — A  fine  photographic  reprodudlion 
of  the  Fighting  Gladiator  statue  so  well  known 
to  art  students  You  have  managed  to  get  over 
that  nasty  chalky  effedl  so  common  in  pidlures 
of  this  class. 

Tyrola. — A  magnificent  piece  of  interior  work 
showing  an  ancient  Tyrolean  stove.  From  a 
technical  standpoint  nothing  could  be  better 
than  this  photograph,  which  is  also  most  in¬ 
teresting,  especially  to  English  eyes.  We  can 
suggest  no  improvement  whatever. 

Lavender.  —  A  very  capital  flash-light. 
Lavender.  The  forthcoming  article  by  Peter 
Eland  on  the  subjedl  should  interest  you. 
This  little  boy  would  do  for  the  coming  com¬ 
petition. 


©ui-  B&itov’6  Coi’uei. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different  sub- 
je(5ts  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is  needed  in 
the  for‘-hcoming  issue  letters  must  be  received  on  or 
before  the  25'h  of  each  month.  The  Editor  will  answer 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters 
photographic  by  post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be 
enclosed ;  but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  Editorial  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue. —  One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photograplur,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

To  begin  with,  the  Grumbles,  of  which  we 
have  had  several  this  month,  must  be  answered. 
Here  is  Grumble  No.  i ; — 

“  I  like  the  J.P.  and  am  glad  to  notice  that  more  land¬ 
scapes  have  been  inserted  lately,  and  not  quite  so  many 
genre  pidlures.  The  latter  are  more  difficult  to  take,  but 
the  former  have  their  charms  and  merits  and  should  not 
quite  be  overlooked.  I  like  the  ‘  Field  Days,’  all  except  the 
ones  in  which  Zillah  and  her  sister  appear  in  black  velvet 
frocks  and  white  bonnets,  especially  in  the  pidture  called 
‘  Hide  and  Seek,’  where  the  costume  seems  especially  un¬ 
suitable.  How  much  better  they  would  have  looked  if 
they  had  been  attired  as  gipsies  or  peasants  instead  of  in 
the  Sunday  best  of  respe^able  cottagers.” 

Now  the  “Field  Days”  were  written  with  a 
view  to  showing  how  simple,  everyday  views  and 
models  might  be  utilised  in  the  produdlion  of 
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photographic  pidlures.  Of  course  it  would  have 
been  very  easy  for  us  to  have  prepared  special 
costumes,  but  by  so  doing  we  should  have 
defeated  our  objedf,  which  was  to  confine  our 
attention  to  work  which  the  youngest  and  most 
impecunious  tyro  might  take  up  on  even  grounds. 
We  wanted  to  be  natural,  and  pidluresque  gipsies 
are  not  natural  in  this  country,  and  to  hire  one 
from  the  Sunny  South  or  wherever  such  persons 
are  supposed  to  reside,  would  hardly  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  professed  teaching  of  the  articles, 
while  the  making  of  a  special  dress  would  also  be 
"  contrary  to  regulations.”  ”  Eric,”  as  the 
Grumbler  styles  himself,  must  remember  that  we 
do  not  consider  untidyness  and  dirt  an  essential 
qualification  of  thepifturesque,  unkempt  cottagers 
and  squalor  having  faded  out  with  the  members 
of  the  Wilkie  school.  Now-a-days  ragged 
peasants  are  at  a  discount  in  English  art; 
witness  the  works  of  Sir  John  Millais,  who  has 
not  painted  what  is  vulgarly  known  as  a  ”  dirty 
kid”  for  many  years,  and  yet  has  made  child 
subjeths  especially  charming.  Now,  our  models 
were  not  as  ”  Eric  ”  suggests  “  in  their  Sunday 
best ,  ”  but  were  weari  ng  the  a6t ual  dresses  in  which 
they  attend  the  Board  School,  dresses  and 
“pinnys”  which  had  acquired  distinftive  creases, 
and  which  were  certainly  by  no  means  new.  The 
only  relics  of  the  dark  ages  which  they  wore 
were  the  sun  bonnets,  and  as  these  had  been 
picked  up  in  the  Fenlands  from  respedlable, 
elderly  ladies  of  the  farming  persuasion,  they 
ought  at  all  events  to  have  been  ”  peasant  ”  like. 
We  have  not  been  pretending  that  our  models 
were  anything  else  but  respeiflable  "cottagers’ 
children,”  we  wanted  to  show  what  might  be 
done  with  such,  because  models  like  them 
abound  in  every  county.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  letter  "  Eric”  writes. — "  Also,  what  sensible 
girl  would  go  ‘  blackberrying  '  in  short  sleeves  ? 
her  arms  would  be  scratched  to  bits  in  no  time.” 
Now  would  a  child  on  blackberrying  bent  con¬ 
sider  for  a  moment  whether  her  sleeves  were  long 
or  short  ?  And  again,  is  it  not  the  manner  of 
womenkind  to  care  more  for  their  costumes  than 
their  bodies,  and  what  careful  young  woman 
would  go  a  blackberrying  in  long,  catchable  arm 
coverings?  We  will  take  the  hint,  however,  and 
when  we  next  compose  a  pifture  of  this  type  we 
will  take  a  pair  of  rhinoceros-hide  gauntlets 
with  us  and  thus  ensure  naturalness. 

♦ 

*  + 

Grumble  the  second  is  as  follows  ; — 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  Indulge  in  a  little  grumble  on  behalf 
of  the  Junior  Photographers.  In  the  first  place  1  think  the 
‘  Critical  Column  ’  takes  up  too  much  space,  and  does  not 
interest  the  general  reader  except  when  illustrated 
Secondly,  I  think  the  name  “Junior  "  is  out  of  place;  as  the 
title  stands  it  sounds  childish,  and  the  honour  of  winning 
a  medal  coupled  with  the  word  Junior  would  not  be  great. 
1  am  also  of  opinion  that  a  novelette,  as  given  this  month, 
is  out  of  place  in  a  photographic  journal,  even  when  it 
refers  in  some  distant  way  to  photography,  and  that  the 


use  of  the  coarse  grain  blocks  is  to  be  deplored,  as  they  do 
not  look  as  well  as  the  finer  ones.  And  now,  Mr.  Editor, 
in  conclusion,  I  think  your  little  paper  a  capital  one  and 
well  worth  the  money  asked  for  it ;  the  ‘  Helping  Hand  ’ 
series  is  first  rate,  and  the  pages  by  ‘  Pen,’  very  well 
drawn  and  comic.  The  greatest  drawback  is  the  title, 
please  call  it  the  ‘  Popular  ’  and  the  shekels  will  come  in 
faster  than  ever.  Excuse  me  if  I  grumble  too  much,  but  I 
1  should  like  to  see  The  Junior  perfedl,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  your  readers  giving  their  opinion  in  the  above 
manner." 

Thus  writes  "  T,  T.  M.,”  and  we  were  more  than 
pleased  to  read  his  helpful  letter.  As  he  says,  it 
is  only  by  such  means  that  we  can  make  The 
Junior  perfedt,  and  really  be  able  to  grasp  what 
our  readers  want.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  the 
grumbles,  the  "Critical  Column”  is  a  curious 
matter  to  deal  with,  as  we  have  so  many  varying 
opinions  on  the  subjedl.  A  great  many  sub¬ 
scribers  take  up  the  same  lines  as  "T.  T.  M.,” 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  over  two  hundred 
prints  are  forthcoming  each  month,  and  the 
number  is  evidently  increasing.  As  a  necessary 
consequence,  some  of  the  criticisms  are  brief  and 
comparatively  interestless  to  any  save  the  owners 
of  the  photographs.  We  can  see  no  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  at  present,  however,  and  we  must 
ask  "  T.  T.  M.”  and  others  to  grin  and  bear  it. 
The  second  grumble  is  perhaps  the  most  serious, 
although  its  remedy  is  plain.  We  shall  consider 
this  most  carefully  till  we  start  a  fresh  volume 
in  August.  Many  have  grown  very  fond  of  The 
Junior  as  such,  and  would  doubtless  take  a 
change  of  the  suggested  charadter  very  much  to 
heart.  Still,  the  "Junior  Series”  of  handbooks 
has  succumbed  to  a  popular  title,  and  there  are 
cogent  reasons  why  the  magazine  should  do  so 
as  well.  Thirdly,  with  regard  to  novelettes  and 
coarse  grain  blocks.  The  first  we  inserted  as  a 
sort  of  leaven,  or  jam,  to  make  the  rest  of  the 
powder  go  down  easily,  but  we  won’t  do  it  again 
if  it  is  not  palatable.  The  coarse  grain  blocks, 
however,  we  swear  by,  as  they  render  some  sub- 
jedls  excellently  and  are  artistic.  We  will  see, 
however,  that  the  quantity  is  kept  within  bounds. 
*  * 

While  on  the  subjedt  of  illustrations,  our 
readers  will  doubtless  notice  that  there  are  fewer 
pidtures  this  month,  and  perhaps  be  inclined  to 
grumble.  We  hasten  to  apologise  and  to  assure 
them  that  this  fault  will  be  speedily  remedied. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  crouching  for  a  spring, 
for,  know  all  ye  whom  it  may  concern,  that 
very  shortly  we  shall  present  every  reader  with 
an  adtual  bromide  print,  and  that  new  features 
requiring  special  pidlures  are  in  the  embryo  state  ! 
For  these  wonders  there  will  be  "no  extra 
charge,  threepence  admits  to  all.”  But  even  this 
month  we  should  have  had  more  reprodudtions 
if  the  competition  had  been  one  of  special 
pidlorial  interest.  Family  groups,  however, 
have  much  of  a  muchness  about  them,  especially 
if  they  have  been  taken  after  a  hearty  Christmas 
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dinner,  and  to  reproduce  more  than  we  have 
done  would  have  been  monotonous  to  all  save 
personal  friends  of  the  parties. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  proper  column  we  have 
to  announce  a  fresh  series  of  competitions  which 
it  is  hoped  will  prove  acceptable.  They  cover 
a  wide  field,  and  have  been  chosen  with  a  view 
to  the  limits  which  bind  the  junior  photographer. 
None  of  them  might  be  termed  out  of  the  way, 
being  the  class  of  thing  met  with  in  almost  all 
every  day  work.  Golf  and  Football  should 


No  doubt  articles  of  this  class  would  be  of  value, 
but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  hold  of  them.  To 
write  on  such  a  sobjedt  the  author  must  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  distridt,  his  know¬ 
ledge  not  having  been  gained  by  a  merely  flying 
visit  to  the  spot.  If  any  of  our  readers  live  in 
any  of  these  desirable  neighbourhoods  we  should 
be  pleased  to  have  them  submit  short  concise 
accounts  of  the  easiest  way  of  getting  to  the  best 
photographic  scenery.  If  they  could  be  illustrated 
by  photographs  so  much  the  better,  as  the  reader 
would  then  be  able  to  grasp  the  exadt  nature  of 
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prove  prodoftive  of  some  interesting  pidlures, 
while  the  Skipping,  Jumping,  Running,  etc,, 
contest  will  give  opportunities  to  those  who  are 
more  advanced  in  the  mysteries  of  instantaneous 
work. 

G* 

H.  B.  B.  writes  : — 

“Couid  you  not  ocoasionaliy  insert  an  art'cle 
describing  some  pifturesque  distridl  such  as  Ambleside, 
Windermere,  or  North  Wales,  giving  routes  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  where  the  prettiest  pidlures  are  to  be  obtained. 
I  have  often  found  after  being  out  on  a  photographic 
excursion  that  if  I  had  adopted  another  route  I  should  have 
obtained  more  artistic  photographs  ” 


the  scenery  and  decide  whether  his  or  her 
particular  bent  lay  in  that  direftion. 

*** 

Last  year  we  had  a  "Little  Boy  and  Girl” 
Competition  which  was  so  well  supported  that 
we  have  determined  to  hold  another  one  dealing 
with  the  same  subjedts.  Boys  and  girls  ought 
always  to  make  capital  models  for  the  photo¬ 
grapher  because,  after  the  first  nervousness 
occasioned  fay  posing  before  the  camera  has  worn 
off,  they  have  a  happy  knack  of  standing  grace¬ 
fully  and  looking  natural.  Some  very  passable 


work  was  sent  in  for  the  previous  competition,  but 
we  want  to  point  out  a  mistake  which  many  fell 
into,  partially  cine  no  doubt  to  our  wording.  We 
ought  not  to  have  said  “  little,”  as  most  of  our 
contributors  took  this  too  literally,  and  sent  us 
photographs  of  podgy  infants  in  the  frock  stage 
of  existence.  Now  such  pidtures  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  parents,  and  in  some  instances  the 
pretty  faces  of  the  youngsters  might  condone  for 
the  pudding-like  limbs  and  immatured  forms, 
but  as  a  general  rule  such  pidlures  are  not 
pleasing  when  viewed  in  cold  blood  by  non¬ 
relatives.  Children  from  about  seven  years  of 
age  up  to  fifteen  make  the  best  photographs,  the 
figure  being  more  developed  and  in  better  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  years  go  by. 

4;'** 

J  ust  a  word  about  dress.  For  goodness  sake  don’t 
send  along  ”  The  Rising  Generation  ”  in  its  best 
clothes.  A  painter,  who  has  much  greater  power 
over  the  materials  at  hand  than  the  photographer, 
would  throw  up  the  sponge  (or  rather  the 
brush)  if  a  sitter  were  brought  to  him  donned  in 
a  perfedtly  new  eleven  and  sixpenny  tailor  made 
cast  iron  creased  costume,  and  the  photographer 
would  be  ten  times  more  helpless  than  the  artist 
in  a  case  of  this  sort.  Clothes  that  have  been 
worn  fall  into  distinctive  creases,  which  have 
nearly  as  much  individuality  as  the  wearer,  and 
help  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  make  the 
likeness  a  “  natural  ”  one.  People  who  take 
their  boys  or  girls  donned  in  spick  and  span 
attire  to  the  professional,  bewail  the  stiffness  of 
the  result,  and  cannot  see  that  it  is  entirely  their 
own  fault.  We  don’t  want  this  competition  to 
be  spoilt  in  a  like  manner.  Photograph  the 
children  as  they  come  from  school,  you  will  thus 
save  the  expense  of  buying  new  clothes  specially 
for  the  occasion,  and  will  be  repaid  into  the 
bargain  with  a  lifelike  picture. 

4  4 

J,  T.  sends  the  following  suggestion  ; — 

'•  How  do  you  think  a  Criticising  Competition  would 
t.ake  in  The.  Junini  1  For  instance,  suppose  you  printed 
one  or  two  imperfedl  pidtures  and  ask  your  readers  to 
criticise  them,  pointing  out  their  beauties  and  their 
blemishes.  It  would  be  good  training  and  help  the  critics 
to  avoid  similar  faults  in  their  own  produdlions.” 

We  think  the  idea  is  workable  and  likely  to 
prove  popular,  as  we  have  received  from  time  to 
time  letters  in  a  similar  strain  from  various 
correspondents.  Therefore  every  month  until 
further  notice  a  pidture  will  be  found  reproduced 
for  the  purpose,  and  we  will  give  five  shillings  for 
what  we  consider  the  best  and  most  useful 
criticism,  which  must  not  exceed  three  hundred 
words.  A  special  coupon  will  be  found  among 
the  advertisement  pages.  Write  your  criticisms 
plainly  and  distindlly  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only. 


That  comparatively  few  of  our  readers  know 
how  to  pack  glass  so  that  it  shall  come  safely 
through  the  post  has  been  most  plainly  shown  in 
last  year’s  Lantern  Slide  Competition.  A  notion 
which  appears  very  prevalent  is  that  if  you  wrap 
up  the  glass  in  a  few  thicknesses  of  brown  paper 
and  write  plainly  upon  it  "glass — with  care,”  or 
“fragile,”  or  some  equally  impressive  legend, 
the  officials  of  the  G.P.O,  will  religiously  refrain 
from  throwing  it  about  or  jumping  upon  it  more 
than  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  safe  condudt 
of  Her  Majesty's  Mails,  This  is  a  great  mistake, 
and  the  inscription  might  as  well  he  written  in 


Japanese  for  any  good  it  will  do  ;  for  postmen 
have  no  time  to  read  anything  but  The  Junior 
Photographer.  By  far  the  best  way  is  to  put  the 
slide  or  negative  in  an  old  plate  box,  attaching 
thereunto  a  label  with  the  stamps  upon  it  in  the 
manner  shown.  The  "Man  of  Letters”  can 
then  affix  the  date  without  having  to  smash  the 
box  and  its  contents  at  one  fell  blow,  a  sure 
sequence  if  the  usual  method  is  followed.  Will 
every  reader  try  and  remember  this,  not  only 
when  packing  for  the  present  competition,  but 
hereafter  should  he  wish  to  submit  us  any  glass¬ 
ware. 

4 

4  ¥ 

Snapshotte,  from  Toronto,  Canada,  sends  us 
a  photograph  of  an  almanac  mosaic,  the  notion 
for  which  he  had  taken  from  a  Canadian  journal. 
The  months  from  an  ordinary  calendar  are  cut 
out  and  arranged  in  a  geometrical  form  along 
with  photographs  upon  a  large  sheet  of  card¬ 
board,  the  spaces  left  blank  being  filled  up  with 
leaves,  flowers,  etc.  The  whole  is  then  photo¬ 
graphed  down  to  a  convenient  size  and  mounted, 
thus  forming  a  useful  and  pretty  gift  for  a  friend. 
Snapshotte  in  conclusion  adds  : — 

“  I  might  say,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not 
tried  copying,  that  it  is  better  to  use  a  small  stop.  The 
exposure  I  gave  was  minutes  with  /'/23,  the  whole  being 
placed  near  a  window  on  a  somewhat  overcast  day.” 

"  February  fill  dyke,  either  with  black  or 
white,”  runs  the  ancient  and  uncommonly  bad 
rh3'me.  When  February  is  filling  the  dyke  the 
photographer  generally  remains  indoors,  and 
thinks  about  what  he  is  going  to  do  when  the 
swallows  come  and  "the  horn  of  the  hunter  is 
heard  on  the  hill,”  which  is  a  mistake.  Excellent 
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negatives  can  be  obtained  just  now  which  are  in 
many  cases  piftorially  preferable  to  those  taken 
in  balmy  June.  This  is  a  string  upon  which  we 
are  constantly  harping,  and  shall  continue  to 
harp  until  we  bring  forth  music  in  the  shape  of 
winter  scenery.  Up  to  the  present  most  of  the 
prints  we  receive  are  remnants  of  the  summer 
holidays.  Isn’t  somebody  going  to  be  bold 
enough  and  secure  piftures  of  infantile  ’g6  before 
he  is  ‘ '  lengthened  ?  ’ ' 

We  do  not  like  to  be  always  blowing  our  own 
trumpet,  but  really  we  cannot  resist  publishing 
the  following  from  T.S. : — 

“  With  the  twelve  months  now  finishing,  during  which 
I  have  received  The  Junior  Photographer,  I  am  exceedingly 
gratified  by  its  perusal,  and  am  vastly  improved  in  matters 
photographic  and  in  matters  of  art ;  for  this  benefit  you 
have  my  most  cordial  thanks.  I  should  also  very  much  like 
to  express  myself  on  one  or  two  of  its  features.  I  most 
certainly  consider  the  introdudtion  of  “Our  Field  Day  ’’  a 
splendid  item  in  the  teachings  of  the  J.  P.  fitting  most  solidly 
with  the  objeiifs  of  the  paper,  and  am  confident  it  must  be 
doing  a  great  deal  in  the  improvement  of  juniors,  and  I 
hope  our  editorial  staff  will  long  continue  in  this.  Then 
there  is  the  Helping  Hand ’’ — this  has  been  very  good, 
but  “  Our  Field  l3ay  ”  is  ahead  of  this,  and  I  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  it,  because  its  educational  tendencies  are 
great.  As  for  the  general  tenor  of  the  magazine,  this  is,  in 
my  opinion,  most  praiseworthy.  The  articles  generally, 
seem  to  have  been  well  seledted  and  carefully  judged,  and 
must  have  had  their  effedl  upon  all  who  have  availed  them¬ 
selves.  Upon  this  point  there  are  undoubtedly  degrees  of 
comparison  of  opinion,  but  generally,  I  think,  satisfaiflion  is 
given.  The  permanent  introdudlion  of  the  supplement  is 
very  commendable,  and  is  so  far  made  up  of  pidlures  of 
which  I  am  very  fond.  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  steady 
enlargement  of  the  J.P.,  and  am  jubilant  to  hear  of  its 
success  and  of  its  favourable  reception.  The  “  Critical 
Column  ’’  is  perhaps  the  acme  of  its  features,  and  which  to 
all  readers,  ought  to  prove  of  the  most  infinite  value.  This 
column,  undoubtedly,  has  done  more  to  gain  the  present 
Dosition  of  the  J.  P.  than  any  one  other  of  its  features.  And 
I  think  it  has  taught  more  art  than  any  other  se{5lion  of  its 
propaganda — and  art  and  photography  are  now  so  in¬ 
separably  united  that  art  is  about  the  highest  consideration 
—  while  this  column  adds  its  power  of  cohesion,  besides 
affording  an  opening  to  which  readers  can  address  them¬ 
selves  singly,  for  their  own  individual  benefit,  and  at  the 
same  time  benefitting  every  reader  colledlively.  The  com¬ 
petitions  of  every  discription  are,  without  doubt,  invaluable, 
in  fadl  the  magazine  is  conducted  on  lines  and  in  a  manner 
which  would  be  difficult  to  beat.  I  myself  am  thoroughly 
satisfied,  and  far  ahead  of  what  I  was  last  January,  there¬ 
fore  I  again  enclose  P.O.  as  subscription  for  the  ensuing 
year,  to  include  January  Number.” 

Photography  and  Architecture  by  Dr.  Cosgrave, 
was  published  about  three  week  ago,  and  is 
in  great  demand  at  present.  In  connedlion 
with  architefture,  especially  buildings  of  the 
past,  photography  finds  one  of  its  most  useful 
and  interesting  applications.  Every  amateur 
photographer  finds  in  the  abbeys,  cathedrals, 
ancient  houses,  castles,  arches  and  other  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  past,  a  field  of  labour  at  once 
attradlive  and  pleasurable.  How  desirable  it  is 
to  know  something  of  the  different  styles  of 
architedlure  and  the  different  periods  at  which 
they  had  their  birth.  All  this  and  much  else 


one  may  learn  rapidly  and  easily  from  the  illus¬ 
trations  in  Dr.  Cosgrave’s  book,  which  is  one  of 
the  brightest  additions  to  the  “  Popular  Photo¬ 
graphic  Series.” 

+ 

Those  who  have  essayed  to  work  with  the 
flash-light  during  the  winter  months  will  wel¬ 
come  so  suggestive  a  book  as  ”  Indoor  Photo¬ 
graphy.”  No.  8  of  the  ”  Popular  Series.”  The 
authoress  has  shown  what  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  house  with  simple  accessories  and  an 
ordinary  pattern  of  lamp.  Her  pidlures  of 
children  are  charming,  and  her  pradtical  hints 
most  useful.  The  next  book  in  the  series  will  be 
on  "The  Elements  of  Stereoscopic  Photo¬ 
graphy.”  It  will  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks,  in 
time  for  the  spring  season. 

SHORT  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  Harkett. — A  little  out  of  our  line.  Write  to  some 
trade  paper  ;  the  English  Mfchnnic  for  instance. 

Fun. — Your  dealer  is  entirely  wrong.  You  must  tone 
your  prints  a  little  longer  so  as  to  allow  the  gold  to  penetrate 
deeper ;  also  add  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  to  your  fixing  bath. 

Abel.— Prints  always  tone  slowly  in  cold  weather,  this 
accounts  for  your  difficulty. 

D.  Davis. — The  whole  tube  of  gold  is  added  to  the  bath, 
of  which  portions  are  used  as  required. 

T.  Stratton.  —  Metol  is  better  for  your  purpose. 

S.  Dale.  -  It  is  impossible  to  enlarge  on  P.O.P.  with  your 
apparatus.  It  can  be  done  only  with  a  solar  enlarging 
camera. 

Monkey  Brand.  —  It  would  be  possible  if  you  use 
magncL^ium  and  can  get  the  group  upon  your  ground  glass. 

Tiroler,  — There  is  no  satisfa^ory  method. 

A.  P.  Taylor  — The  focal  length  is  measured  from  the 
stop  of  a  doublet  lens  and  from  the  glass  of  a  single  lens. 
Didn’t  you  read  Richard  Penlake’s  article  in  the  August 
issue  ? 

E.  H.  Smith. — The  person  you  speak  of  has  made  a  very 
bold  assertion.  We  will,  however,  look  the  matter  up,  and 
if  we  can  find  or  invent  a  formula  to  equal  his,  will  let  you 
know. 

F.  N.  Rose.— A  quarter  plate  lens  will  of  course  do  for  a 
lantern  size  pocket  camera. 

E.  A.  M. — Nothing  will  do  it  satisfaiftorily. 

Gilbert. — Keep  the  solution  in  the  dark. 

Copley. — About  twenty  minutes  exposure,  with  fjii. 

P.  S. — We  cannot  use  this  column  for  free  advertise¬ 
ments,  so  adopt  the  inititials.  The  following  is  the  formula 
you  require: — Water,  8ozs. ;  Mercuric  chloride,  2  drms. ; 
Sal  ammoniac,  2  drms. 

Dick. — Paraffin  oil  may  be  made  to  give  a  better  and 
whiter  light  by  dissolving  a  lump  of  camphor  about  the  size 
of  a  walnut  in  each  half  pint  of  oil.  A  small  piece  of  lard 
is  also  said  to  be  valuable. 

Northwood. — Thanks  for  your  nice  long  letter  and 
suggestions  which  we  shall  consider.  We  fear,  however, 
that  the  idea  of  getting  the  opinion  of  our  readers  by  asking 
them  to  fill  up  a  coupon  with  questions  such  as  “  What  is 
your  favourite  developer,  printing  process,  etc.,”  would 
not  be  a  great  success.  You  must  remember  that  many, 
nay  the  majority,  can  take  good  photographs  from  the 
technical  standpoint.  What  is  wanted  is  more  art  and  less 
formulae. 

J.  W.  B. — Yes,  we  always  like  readers  to  write  and  tell 
us  their  opinion,  as  we  can  then  obtain  a  much  better  grasp 
of  the  class  of  thing  required.  We  are  glad  you  take  a  mild 
view  of  the  overpressure  in  the  Critical  Column.  We  will 
think  over  your  suggestion  re  index,  but  do  not  quite  see 
how  it  can  be  done. 

Rathgael.  —  Certainly  try  again,  and  let  us  have  the 
result  for  pubication.  We  are  glad  you  take  it  in  this  way. 
We  will  think  about  your  suggestion. 
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H.  B.  S.,  Evesham. — Perhaps  you  will  find  some  of  your 
photographs  in  this  montIt.  Do  you  always  use  the  same 
nom-de-plunie,  as  we  believe  a  great  iiiany  readers  forget 
what  they  call  themselves,  and  consequently  cannot 
discover  the  criticisms.  {2)  We  cannot  take  your  suggestion 
re  lantern  slide  exchange,  but  we  trust  you  will  send  us 
something  for  the  competition.  {3)  Perhaps  we  shall  be 
able  to  give  more  prizes  and  more  certificates  very  shortly. 
As  you  will  see  in  one  of  the  forthcoming  months  three 
competitions  will  close  on  one  date.  (4)  Well,  every  man 
to  his  taste.  No,  we  do  not  mind  your  grumbling  a  bit, 
because  in  one  big  grumble  there  are  generally  a  few  things 
which  we  can  make  use  of,  and  so  improve  the  magazine. 

(5)  You  ought  to  get  The  Junuir  on  the  i8th  at  the  latest. 

(6)  You  can  get  transparencies  for  lantern  slides  from 
Messrs.  Theobald  ^  Co.,  of  London.  The  transfers  which 
children  use  would  be  of  little  use. 

Don  Sebastian. — The  green  colour  is  apparently  due  to 
over-exposure.  In  your  present  print,  however,  it  is  not  a 
very  striking  defedf. 

B.  P.  Taylor. — You  are  the  onlyperson  who  has  written 
to  say  that  they  like  stories  of  the  “Her  Picture”  class. 
We  fear  we  cannot  alter  the  Salon  Number  to  September, 
as  this  would  mean  a  very  serious  trouble  with  regard  to 
publication. 

Ward  Muir.  -  There  is  not  a  General  Competition  open 
just  at  present,  but  we  will  include  your  print  in  the  forih- 
coming  one.  We  remember  you  very  well.  You  must, 
however,  be  careful  how  you  write  your  nom-de-plume,  for 
there  is  another  Tyrol  in  the  field.  Your  letter  is  very 
interesting. 

E.  M.  McColl. — We  rather  fancy  that  it  was  your  photo¬ 
graph  which  was  criticised,  but  do  you  not  remember  your 
nom-de-plume?  The  Junior  \va.s  unfortunately  rather  late 
in  leaving  here  last  month,  but  this  will  not  occur  again,  at 
least  we  hope  not.  We  are  afraid  of  the  General  Com¬ 
petition  becoming  monotonous  if  we  keep  it  running  too 
long. 

J.  Hackett. — Thank  you  very  much  indeed.  We  are 
very  pleased  that  you  think  we  do  not  give  you  bad  value 
for  your  money,  even  it  an  illustration  or  two  is  missed  out 
occasionally. 

F.  W.  M. — Your  print  has  been  handed  into  the  Critical 
Column.  There  is  always,  however,  a  danger  in  this  mode 
of  procedure,  for  when  photographs  are  sent  in  for  one  com¬ 
petition  they  sometimes  get  mislaid.  Thanks  for  your  good 
opinion.  Certainly  write  us  on  any  questions  which  you 
want  answering,  for  although  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  in¬ 
fallible  we  will  attend  to  them  to  th?  best  of  our  ability. 
You  need  not  fear  that  the  great  strain  will  kill  us, 

S.  Francis,  Jr. — As  you  will  see  you  are  not  alone  in 
your  complaint,  and  “  her  Picture  ”  has  been  considerably 
mauled  about.  We  think  in  future  we  shall  stipulate  that 
any  novels  which  appear  in  the  magazines  must  be  illus¬ 
trated  with  photographs,  which  will  perhaps  give  them 
more  interest. 

W.  Walton  —  We  have  not  tried  the  paper  separately 
yet,  but  we  should  think  it  would  give  very  good  results. 
Yes,  magnesium  wire  will  do  for  portrait  work.  You 
would*  require  two  pieces,  say  9  inches  long.  These  of 
course  should  be  both  lighted  at  the  instant.  There  will 
be  an  article  on  flash-light  work  next  month,  when  Peter 
Eland  will  supply  the  “  Field  Day  at  Home.” 

A,  J.  Neale.— You  ought  to  get  The.  Practical  on  the 
28th.  You  might  make  a  copy  from  the  book,  but  of  course 
we  prefer  original  work.  We  might  have  a  competition  for 
copying  at  some  date,  but  difficulties  in  the  matter  of  copy¬ 
right  rather  negatives  the  notion. 

C.  E.  S  I. — You  always  write  interesting  letters,  and 
your  photography  is  improving  greatly,  and  in  the  next 
season  you  ought  to  turn  out  some  really  good  work, 
especially  after  all  the  advice  we  have  given  you. 
Surely  you  will  find  some  little  time  to  devote  to  your  hobby. 
If  you  cannot  really  get  models  you  must  go  in  for  piftures 
of  trees  and  furze-covered  commons,  for  these  should  make 
very  pretty  things  if  well  treated.  Do  no^’  despair,  however. 
You  will  make  pictures  in  time,  and  your  technique  will  be 
perfe(5ted  if  you  persevere  in  the  details  of  the  chemical 
portion  of  the  art. 


Sydney  Dale.— We  are  extremely  obliged  to  you  for 
your  good  wishes,  and  trust  they  may  be  realised.  We 
shall  not  raise  the  price,  however. 

W.  Henchall. — The  Bible  scenes  are  made  froma<5lual 
models  by  firms  who  make  a  speciality  of  the  business. 
We  suppose  this  is  what  you  mean.  You  do  not  want  to 
know  how  to  make  stereoscopic  copies  of  ordinary  pictures, 
do  you  ? 

THE  POPULAR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERIES, 

In  the  comparatively  limited  space  at  our  disposal  in 
The  Junior  Phi>fographer,  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
the  many  branches,  processes,  and  applications  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  To  treat  all  the  subjeifls  which  may  be  classified 
under  the  head  of  phot-  graphy  would  involve  the  issue  of 
a  small  encyclopaedia  every  month,  instead  of  a  modest 
threepenny  magazine.  'Fo  get  over  the  difficulty  which 
this  limitation  imposes,  we  are  issuing  at  frequent  intervals 
a  series  of  sixpenny  handbooks,  treating  of  the  various 
branches  and  applications  of  photography  in  a  thoroughly 
popular  manner.  The  books  are  neatly  got  up,  fully 
illustrated  when  necessary,  and  supply  a  need  long  felt  for 
cheap  literature  on  photography,  suited  to  the  purses  and 
requirements  of  amateur  photographers. 

The  following  have  already  been  issued  : — 

No.  I.  Snap-Shot  Photography;  or  the  Pleasures 
and  Advantages  of  Hand-Camera  Work. — By  Martin 
J.  Harding.  With  20  illustrations  in  half-tone  from  the 
author's  photographs.  ( Second  edition.  Ninth  thousand.) 

No.  2.  The  Dark-Room  and  its  Equipment.  By 
H.  J.  L.  f.  Masse  Princi  al  contents  :  Fitting  up  a  Dark- 
Room —Lighting  :  Day,  Oil.  Gas,  Eletffric  — Developing 
Table  —  Wattr  Supply  —  Ventilation  —  Chemirals  and 
Bottles  required — Solutions — Apparatus,  etc. — Storing  of 
Plates  and  Films — Weights  and  Measures.  {Second  edition. 
Fifth  thousand.) 

No.  3.  I.antern  Slides:  Their  Production  and 
Use. — By  J.  Pike.  Contents:  Introdu(5tory —A  Considera¬ 
tion  of  Negatives — Priming  by  Coniadt  Priming  by 
RedudVion — Priming  by  the  Carbon  Process — Cioi:ds  — 
Exposure  and  Development:  Formulae — Toning  and 
Intensification — Mounting  and  Finishing — Conclusion. 

No.  4.  Developers:  Their  Use  and  Abuse. — By 
Richard  Pen  ake.  Contents:  Theory  of  Development- 
Treatment  of  the  Plate — Pyro- Ammonia — Pyro-Soda — 
Pyro-Potasli— Hjdroquinone — Ferrous  Oxalate — Amidol — 
Eikonogen — Metol — Glycin — Rodinal — Failures  and  How 
to  Avoid  Them — Various  P'ormiilae  -  Weightsand  Measures 
Prices  of  Chemicals.  (Second  edition.  Fifth  thousand.) 

No.  5.  The  Camera  and  its  Appurtenances. — By 
H.  J.  L.  J  Masse.  Principal  contents:  Cameras— 
C. hanging  Bags,  etc. — Cycling  and  Pbotngraphv — Dark 
Slides — I)iaphragms— Exposure  Tables— Focussing,  Aids 
to— Hand-Cameras — Lenses:  Spedfacle,  Care  of,  and 
Substitutes  fur-  Levels — Necessaries — Pinhole  Work — 
Recipes — Roll  Holders  and  Slides — Shutters — Toning — 
Tripods — View  Finders  and  Met'  rs,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  6.  The  A  B  C  of  Retouching.  —  By  Andrew 
Young.  With  examples  ot  both  portiait  and  landscape 
retouching,  and  a  guide  to  the  anatomy  of  expression. 
Principal  contents  :  Charadter  of  the  Sun-drawn  Image — 
Methods  of  Coriedtion — Preliminary  Examination  of  the 
Fi  m — Removal  of  Accidental  Flaws — How  to  Apply  the 
Work — Retouching  the  Head  and  Bust — Facial  Anatomy — 
Landscape — Retouching  the  Print. 

No  7.  Photography  and  Architecture. — By  E. 
Macdowel  Cosgrave,  M.D.  With  43  illustrations  from 
the  author’s  photographs. 

No.  8.  Indoor  Photography,  and  Flash-i.ight 
Studies  of  Child  Subjects. — By  Bertha  M.  Lothrop. 
With  over  20  half-tone  illustrations. 

The  following  are  in  adtive  preparation  : — 

No.  9.  The  Elements  of  Stereoscopic  Photo* 
graphy.— By  C.  F.  Seymour  Rothwell,  F.C.S. 

No.  10.  Bromide  Enlargements  :  and  How  to  Make 
Them  —By  J.  Pike. 

Many  others  to  follow. 


Conducted  by  Matthew  Surface. 
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THEl  HELPING  HAND. 

No.  13. 

The  experiences  of  others  are  usually  interesting,  and 
he  is  wise  who  endeavours  to  profit  by  them.  The  first  two 
or  three  pages  of  this  magazine  are  set  apart  each  month 
for  the  experiences  of  amateurs  who  have  made  some  little 
progress  in  photography,  and  who  are  kind  enough  to  give 
the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  to  the  majority.  To  put  the 
information  into  an  explicit  form  our  helpf-rs  have  kindly 
consented  to  answer  the  following  questions,  and  have 
supplemented  their  remarks  by  one  of  their  own  pictures 
which  occupies  a  full  page  in  the  centre  of  the  magazine. 

MR.  JOHN  TIMS  RUMINATES. 

Hoiv  long  have  y oil  been  an  aniateuy  photo¬ 
grapher,  and  what  led  yon  to  take  up  the 
subject  ? 

It  was  in  July,  1887,  whilst  passing 
through  the  Civil  Service  Stores,  that  I 
happened  to  be  near  the  optical  counter, 
and  it  struck  me  that  a  quarter-plate 
outfit  would  help  me  considerably  in  my 
oil  painting  studies,  and  be  a  ready 
means  of  bringing  home  faithful  views 
of  places  visited  on  cycle  or  ramble.  I 
then  intended  treating  photography 
simply  as  a  hobby,  but  very  soon  found 
that  that  would  not  do. 

What  helped  yon  most  in  getting  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  photography  ? 

Like  all  amateurs  my  failures  were 
many  and  m.y  successes  very  few.  I 
therefore  (having  no  one  near  to  suggest 
anything)  began  to  analyse  these  failures 
to  find  out  why  they  were  such,  and  for 
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this  much  reading  was  requisite.  The 
result  was  that  I  allotted  a  dozen  plates 
to  one  special  class  of  subjeift — such  as 
a  foreground  study  —  in  sunshine, 
shadow,  and  gloom,  giving  each  plate 
different  exposures  by  drawing  part  of 
the  shutter  out  at  regulated  intervals. 
On  developing  these  plates  with  a  normal 
developer,  the  true  exposure  was  soon 
apparent.  Other  subjecfts  were  chosen 
— river  views,  figure  studies — each  of 
which  was  treated  in  a  similar  fashion 
and  yielded  valuable  information.  Since 
then  my  thirst  for  photographic  literature 
is  enormous,  and  I  place  “  The  Popular 
Photographic  Series  ”  among  my  chosen 
and  well  read  books.  I  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  all  amateurs  to  join  classes  in 
photography. 

What  were  the  greatest  mistakes  you  made 
before  you  achieved  proficiency  P 

My  greatest  mistakes  were  over¬ 
exposure  and  a  very  indefinite  knowledge 
of  the  power  oi  the  alkali  in  the  developer. 
The  modulation  of  both  pyro  and  the 
ammionia  was  surprising  proof  of  what 
could  be  done,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
subjedt  to  be  developed. 

What  do  you  consider  the  best  use  or 
application  of  photography  ? 

(a)  B'or  children  the  lantern  has  a  great 
charm.  It  instrudts  and  amuses.  Every 
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school  should  have  a  lantern  and  the  use 
of  slides,  showing  the  geographical 
features  of  dift'erent  countries,  incidents 
of  travels,  etc.  During  the  winter  after¬ 
noons  many  a  pleasant  lesson  would  be 
learned  by  the  aid  of  this  ready  servant. 
(b)  For  adults,  the  results  of  process 
work  in  three  colours  give,  even  at  the 
present  time,  almost  a  faithful  represent¬ 
ation  of  the  originals.  Specimens  of 
photogravure  show  to  what  a  high  state 
such  beautiful  work  can  be  jiroduced. 
The  Stvand  publishers  show  clearly  to 
all  the  world  how  process  work  helps 
them  in  producing  “  Round  the  Coast,” 
“  Round  the  world,”  etc.,  at  such  a  low 
price  as  6d. 

Where,  in  your  opinion,  do  most  amateurs 
fail  ? 

I  imagine  the  reason  of  most  failures 
is  that  amateurs  are  so  fickle,  and  so 
easily  influenced  to  (i)  change  from  one 
maker’s  plate  to  another  before  they  have 
found  out  the  capabilities  of  one,  and  (2) 
to  try  so  many  developers  before  one 
is  thoroughly  mastered,  and  also  that 
they  are  so  eager  to  turn  to  shutter  work 
before  time  exposures  have  been  over¬ 
come. 

Describe  your  method  of  preparing  to  tahe, 
and  taking  a  fid  are  ?  What  are  the  main 
points  to  which  you  give  your  attention  ? 

If  in  my  rambles  a  certain  view  takes 
my  fancy,  I  look  carefully  at  it  to  see 
whether  the  lighting  of  it  is  suitable. 
Generally  speaking,  it  will  require 
another  visit  before  choosing  the  point 
of  view.  If  it  is  a  landscape  I  use 
ordinary  plates,  unless  the  day  is  windy. 
If  it  should  be  a  near  objeiT  (sheep, 
cattle,  etc.)  then  I  prefer  a  rapid 
plate.  I  also  note  any  accessories  for 
the  subjecft.  When  a  road  is  included 
I  take  the  view  after  rain,  so  that  the 
puddles  and  reflecTions  will  make  it  more 
picturesque  ;  for  a  distance  view  I 
choose  sunlight,  as  I  should  for 
statuary  ;  but  if  the  view  is  in  the  middle 
distance,  then  I  take  it  (i)  early  in  the 


morning,  or  (2)  while  clouds  are  passing 
over  the  sun,  or  (3)  in  the  evening.  I 
photograph  near  views  almost  invariably 
in  shadow,  unless  heavy  trees,  high 
buildings,  cathedrals,  etc.,  are  included, 
when  I  expose  in  sunlight. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  future  of  photo¬ 
graphy  ? 

This  is  very  difficult  to  say,  as  so 
many  surprising  researches  have  been 
successful  of  late.  The  medical  pro¬ 
fession  will  certainly  fathom  the 
“Cathodic  Photography,”  and  everyone 
wishes  them  success.  The  three-colour 
process  workers  have  a  magnificent 
opening,  and  they  are  coming  boldly 
forward  with  their  results.  Then  in 
carbon  work  the  artigue  tissue  is  a 
splendid  improvement  which  may  lead 
to  some  higher  results  in  the  beautiful 
printing  process.  Book  illustrations 
have  improved  by  200  or  more  per  cent, 
since  photography  has  been  so  widely 
practised.  The  art  side  of  photography 
is  being  carefully  nursed,  and  may  give 
us  in  the  future  some  piGures  that  would 
be  apparently  impossible  by  photography. 

John  Tims. 


A  METOL  DEVELOPER  FOR 
BROMIDE  PAPER. 

N  the  last  month  there  have 
been  so  few  days  upon  which 
it  was  possible  to  print,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  fall  back 
upon  bromide  paper.  The  quinol 
formula  that  I  generally  use  for  plates 
has  never  answered  in  my  hands  with 
any  brand  of  bromide  paper,  and  happen¬ 
ing  to  have  no  ferrous  sulphate  at  hand, 
it  occurred  to  me  to  try  metol.  There 
is  no  dearth  of  formulae  for  the  use  of 
this,  or  any  other  developer,  but  I 
remembered  that  Messrs.  Elliott,  of 
Barnet,  had  given  up  iron  for  metol,  and 
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so  I  sought  out  their  formula  in  the 
B.J.A .  The  formula  involved  rather 
large  bottles,  so  I  halved  the  quantity 
of  v/ater  in  the  A  solution,  taking  care 
to  add  the  omitted  water  before  develop¬ 
ing.  The  formula  as  given  by  Messrs. 
Elliott  is : — 


A.  Metol .  400  grains. 

Sodium  sulphite  ....  ...  8  ozs. 

Potassium  bromide .  50  grains. 

Water  .  80  ozs. 

B.  Potassium  carbonate  ....  8  ,, 

Water  .  80  ,, 


Take  3  ozs.  of  A  and  i  oz.  of  B. 

If  softer  results  are  desired  than  this 
formula  ''gives,  the  developer  may  be 
diluted  with  water. 

The  exposure  required  is  very  short. 
I  found  that  four  or  five  seconds  was 
ample,  using  Ilford  Rough  Slow  Bromide 
Paper,  as  the  image  developed  at  once. 
Using  8  ozs.  of  developer  for  10x8  and 
12x10  prints  there  was  no  need  for 
soaking  the  paper  before  developing. 
The  developer  is  economical,  for  after 
being  used  for  a  dozen  prints  it  was 
energetic  enough  to  do  nearly  one 
dozen  lantern  slides,  and  though  the 
plates  were  said  to  be  slow,  four  seconds 
was  quite  enough  to  give  very  pleasing 
warm  tones. 

There  is  no  need  for  an  acid  bath  with 
this  developer,  and  this  is  a  considerable 
saving  of  time. 

The  tones  obtained  on  the  rough  paper 
are  very  pleasing,  very  much  resembling 
the  tones  on  platinotype  paper. 

The  same  developer,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  modification  of  B,  may  be  used  for 
lantern  plates  when  cold  black  tones  are 


required  : — 

B.  Potassium  carbonate  . .  1200  grains. 
Potassium  bromide  ....  480  ,, 

Ammouium  bromide  ..  240  ,, 

Water .  80  ozs. 


The  ammonium  bromide  is  necessary 
for  the  securing  of  absolutely  cold  black 
tones. — Scramasaxe. 


INDOOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


about  flash-light 


(THE  FIELD  DAY  AT  HOME.) 

E  knocked  at  the  door  and  were 
admitted. 

Peter  Eland  was  writing  at 
his  desk  and  received  us 

smilingly. 

“You  want  to  know 
work  ?  Why,  certainly,”  he  said. 

We  produced  our  note-book  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  interrogate  him.  “  What  is 
your  opinion  of  flash-light  ?  Is  its 
pradtice  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  Junior 
Photographers  ?  ” 

“  I  think  that  it  is  a  most  neglecded 
branch  of  the  art.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  difficulties  of  artificial  light 
work,  how  many  disap¬ 
pointments  are  attendant 
thereon,  and  what  an 
enormous  number  of  spoilt 
plates  accumulate  in  the 
dark-room  of  the  adven¬ 
turer  who  essa)  s  the  task. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  ‘  bogey  ’  about  all 
this.  People  are  always 
apt  to  exaggerate  the 

roughness  of  paths  which 
they  have  not  tried,  but 
which  at  the  same  time  kuockec 

they  would  like  to  try,  were 
they  not  deterred  therefrom  by  letting 
‘I  dare  not’  wait  upon  ‘I  would.’ 

“  Look  what  advantages  the  process 
offers.  You  are  independent  of  the 
sun,  you  can  take  as  good  port¬ 
raits  by  night  as  by  day.  Suppose 

some  friends  are 
getting  up  tableaux, 
you  know  what  a 
lot  of  trouble  it 
seems  to  ask  them 
to  come  to  you  some 
afternoon  and  go 
through  the  bother 
of  dressing  up  for  a 
few  minutes.  By 


Produced  our  note-book. 
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means  of  a  flash-lamp  you  can  acflual- 
ly  secure  pi(^l:ures  on  the  night  of 
the  performance,  as  was  done  in  the 


case  of  the  two  figures  reproduced. 
They  represent  Titania  and  an  attendant, 
who  were  taking  part  in  a  representation 
of  ‘A  M  i  d  s  u  m  m  e  r 
Night’s  Dream.’ 

“Then  again,  far 
more  ‘  natural’  at  home 
portraits  are  possible,  for 
every  day  surroundings 
can  be  introduced,  and 
the  formal  chair,  table 
and  vase  arrangements 
of  the  ordinary  studio 
cast  aside.  The  father 
may  be  taken  reading 
his  paper  in  his  easy 
chair  before  the  fire,  the 
mother  occupied  upon 
some  liousehold  task, 
and  the  children  gathered 
round  the  nursery  stove 


Her  Attendant. 


or  the  doll’s  house. 

The  musician  can  thus 
be  photographed  at  his 
favourite  instrument, 
the  scientist  surrounded 
by  his  cherished  ap¬ 
paratus.” 

“  But  many  people 
complain  that  flash¬ 
light  pidfures  are  hard 
and  unnatural,  that 
hands  and  faces  appear 
unduly  white,  and  that 
noses  have  a  nasty  habit  of  coming  out 
suggestively  tinted.” 

“These  defedts  can  be  easily  avoided, 
for  they  are  due  in  almost  every  case  to 
the  position  of  the  light.  Nearly  every 
beginner  places  the  lamp  either  on  the 
top  of  the  camera  or  about  two  feet  to 
one  side  of  it.  Now,  would  anybody 
with  any  artistic  sense  whatever,  take  a 
piddure  out  of  doors  with  the  sun  almost 
direcfily  behind  his  back  ?  Most  flash 
photographs  show  a  nasty  grainy  look 


in  the  heavy  shadows,  especially  if  the 
sitter  is  wearing  black  clothes.  You  can 
produce  an  exacflly  similar  result  with 
the  aid  of  old  Sol  if  you  set  the  right 
way  about  the  business,  and  let  him 
shine  behind  the  camera.  This  won’t 
do  at  all,  if  you  require  pictures  you  must 
have  your  source  of  light  very  much 
from  one  side.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
photograph  of  the  little  girl  on  the  couch. 
1  gave  one  flash,  a  pretty  big  one,  a  few 
feet  from  the  child’s  toes.  You  will  see 


Titania. 
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The  Girl  on  the  Couch. 

“  Another  point  which  must  be  re¬ 
membered  is  that  the  carrying  power  of 
magnesium  is  comparatively  small,  that 
is,  an  obje(5t  about  six  feet  from  the 
camera  will  require  one  flash,  while 


another  ten  feet  away  will  require  two, 
and  so  on.  Great  care,  however,  must 
be  taken  not  to  over-expose,  the  case 
with  the  majority  of  the  pidtures  I  have 
seen.  As  I  have  remarked  before,  one 
flash  about  six  feet  from  a  single  figure 
is  generally  sufficient.  Another  thing 
I  recommend  is  the  fastening  of  a  bright 
tin  refledtor  behind  the  lamp,  ft  not 
only  throws  the  light  forward,  but  it 
shades  the  glare  from  the  eyes  of  the 
operator  and  prevents  unpleasant  con¬ 
sequences.  f  don’t  use  a  tissue  paper 
softner,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  be¬ 
tween  the  light  and  the  sitter,  as  the 
illuminating  power  suffers  dreadfully 
thereby,  and  the  softness  so  gained  is 
not  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
light.” 

“  Have  you  any  special  developer  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  use  hydroquinone  now  for  all 
kinds  of  work,  I  dare  say  that  nice  soft 
negatives  could  be  obtained  by  means  of 


from  this  diagram  the  exadt  position  of 
the  camera  and  the  sitter  and  the  lamp. 
I  think  you  will  admit  that  in  the  matter 
of  lighting  it  could  hardly  be  improved. 
I  focussed  by  the  aid  of  a  gas  jet  just 
out  of  the  field  of  vision,  and  a  candle, 
using  no  refledtors  whatever.” 

“  Have  you  any  special  favourite  in 
the  matter  of  lamps  ?  ” 

“No,  I  have  five  or  six  and  I  use 
them  indiscriminately.  I  must  say, 
however,  that  I  lean  slightly  towards 
the  pocket  fuzee  lamp  as  being  cleanly 
and  ever  ready.  You  cannot,  perhaps, 
get  as  big  a  flash  with  it  as  you  can 
with  some  of  the  spirit  lamps,  but  spirit 
lamps,  almost  without  exception,  suffer 
from  a  very  serious  fault,  that  of  clogg¬ 
ing  up,  and  so  refusing  to  work  at  the 
important  moment.  I  think  a  really 
first-rate  lamp  yet  remains  to  be  made. 
It  must  be  capable  of  giving  continuous 
or  separate  flashes  in  quick  succession, 
and  it  must  not  be  easily  choked  up.” 
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amidol,  and  I  intend  to 
give  it  a  trial  some  day. 
The  developer,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  matter, 
if  the  light  has  been  care¬ 
fully  arranged.” 

“  Have  you  anything 
else  you  would  like  to 
say,  any  warning  you 

would  care  to  give?” 

“Yes,  I  have  a  warning, 
namely,  don’t  try  to  de- 
HeUo,622S!  velop  in  the  same  room  in 

which  you  took  the 
picture,  or  your  negatives  will  be 
spoilt  by  little  black  specks.  These 
specks  at  one  time  bothered  me 

tremendously ;  I  made  up  no  end  of 
fresh  solutions,  and  filtered  and 

strained,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Find¬ 
ing  no  cure,  I  began  to  search 
cause,  and  then  found  that  they 
from  particles  of  unconsumed 
nesium  which  were  floating  in  the  air 
and  gradually  settling  upon  the  plates 
and  into  the  solutions,  more  especially 
the  fixing  bath.  Now,  when  I  take 
flash  picTures,  I  cover  up  my  dishes  and 
cork  my  bottles,  and  so  don’t  have  any 
trouble  with  the  specks.  This  is  abso¬ 
lutely  the  only  difficulty  I  have 
experienced  with  flash 

graphy,  and - ” 

VVhir-r-r-r. 
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“  Excuse  me,”  said  Mr.  Eland,  “  I 
am  wanted  at  the  telephone.  But  really, 
I  think  I  have  told  you  all  that  is  either 
instructive  or  interesting  in  connection 
with  flash-light  rvork.  Good-bye.” 


Note. — All  the  pictures  illustrating  this  article 
were  taken  by  flash-light  with  various  makes  of 
lamps.  In  each  case,  however,  only  one  flash 
was  given. 


An  extremely  thin  negative,  which  will  not  give 
a  passable  print  on  albumen  paper,  will  often 
give  a  satisfactory  one  on  gelatino-chloride,  or  a 
better  one  still  on  collodio-chloride. 


PRACTICAL  AND 
THEORETICAL  NOTES  ON 
THE  USE  OF  THE  HAND 
CAMERA. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  H.  Bellieni,  in 

Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Lorraine  de  Plwtograpliie. 

AND-CAMERAS  are  usually 
so  arranged  that  focussing  is 
dispensed  with  excepting  in 
the  particular  case  of  portraits, 
w'hich  we  will  deal  with  shortly.  The 
length  of  exposure  and  the  diaphragm 
to  be  employed  are  therefore  the  only 
points  to  which  the  operator  must  direcl 
his  attention. 

THE  DIAPHRAGM. - THEORETICAL 

PRINCIPLES. 

Definition.  —  The  diaphragm  is  an 
arrangement  placed  between  the  com¬ 
ponent  glasses  of  the  lens  by  which  the 
opening  through  which  the  light  passes 
can  be  reduced. 

The  lens  is  the  window,  the  curtains 
of  which  are  represented  by  the  diaph¬ 
ragm.  The  more  the  curtains  are 
drawn  the  less  light  passes. 

The  amount  of  this  closing  is  gauged 
by  means  of  marks  on  the  lens  mount, 
along  the  ring  of  which  a  graduated 
flange  is  moved.  This  refers  of  course 
to  iris  diaphragms,  the  usual  sort  em¬ 
ployed  to-day. 

Utility  of  the  Diaphragm. — The  diaph¬ 
ragm  serves  to  increase  the  extent  of 
the  field  covered  distinctly,  and  admits, 
in  augmenting  the  depth  of  focus,  of  the 
reproduction  of  objects  situated  in 
different  planes. 

Difference  of  light  with  the  different 
openings  of  the  Diaphragm.  —  It  is  often 
thought  that  the  diaphragm  is  a  sort  of 
absolute  arrangement,  and  that  with  an 
identical  aperture,  say  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  for  example,  the  same  quantity  of 
light  will  always  be  received  on  the 
sensitive  plate,  no  matter  what  may  be 
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the  lens  employed.  This  is  a  serious 
mistake  which  a  few  moments  refledfion 
will  indicate.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we 
have  a  very  large  hall  lighted  only  by  a 
small  skylight,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  to 
read  at  a  distance  of  one  yard  from  the 
'  window,  while  at  the  bottom  of  the 
room  it  would  be  impossible  ;  tlie  same 
quantity  of  light  may  enter  by  the  window, 
but  it  speads  itself  over  the  hall  in  a  large 
]  space,  which  is  consequently  less  lighted. 

Focus  of  a  Lens. — It  is  demonstrated  in 
optics  that  when  the  opening  of  the 
diaphragm  remains  the  same,  a  given 
I  surface  will  receive  four  times  less  light 
if  its  distance  from  the  diaphragm  be 
:  doubled.  Now  the  distance  between 
I  the  sensitive  plate  and  the  diaphragm  is 
fixed,  or  nearly  so,  by  each  lens,  as  the 
j  plate  should  be  placed  at  a  point  at 
:  which  the  pidture  is  formed.  It  is  this 
I  distance  which  is  called  the  focus  of  the 
lens.  But  there  are  great  differences  in 
the  focus  of  lenses,  from  one  of  2^ 
inches  and  even  less,  to  one  of  30  inches 
and  even  more. 

Comparable  Lenses. — In  order  that  the 
!  lighting  of  the  plate  should  be  the 
same  in  all  cases,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
opening  of  the  diaphragm  should  be 
calculated  accordingly. 

This  opening  is  calculated  by  the 
fundtion  of  the  focus.  The  diameter 
of  the  diaphragm  is  measured  by  taking 
j  the  length  of  the  focus  as  a  basis. 
Example. — If,  with  a  lens  of  10  inches 
focus,  a  diaphragm  with  a  diameter  of 
one  inch  be  employed,  it  will  be  said 
that  a  diaphragm  equal  to  j^th  of  the 
focal  distance  has  been  used.  If  with 
a  lens  of  five  inches  focus,  a  diaphragm 
with  a  diameter  of  half  an  inch  be  em- 
I  ployed,  it  will  be  said  again  that  a 
diaphragm  equal  to  j^th  of  the  distance 
has  been  used. 

In  both  cases  the  light  received  by 
the  sensitive  plate  will  be  pradtically  the 
'  same,  and  the  conditions  of  exposing 
will  be  identical. 


The  Numbering  of  Diaphragms. — The 
greater  number  of  lens  manufadturers 
arrange  the  openings  of  their  diaphragms 
in  such  a  way  that,  in  passing  from  one 
to  the  next  size  less,  the  quantity  of 
light  admitted  will  be  a  half  less,  and 
consequently  the  time  of  exposure  must 
be  doubled  ;  in  passing  to  the  next  size 
larger  the  quantity  of  light  will  be  double, 
consequently  the  exposure  must  be  a 
half  less. 

In  this  way  the  diaphragms  are 
graduated  so  that  the  operator  has  no 
need  to  calculate  the  sizes  of  the  openings. 

It  would  not  appeal  sufficiently  to  the 
intelligence  to  be  contented  with  indicat¬ 
ing  the  diameter  by  the  fundtion  of  the 
focus,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
reckoning  at  first  sight  that  the  diaphragm 
having  an  opening  equal  to  y^th  of  the 
focus,  is  double  in  surface  of  one  having 
as  diameter  /5th  of  the  focus. 

Zeiss,  for  example,  has  adopted  a  con¬ 
ventional  graduation,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  showing  instantaneously 
the  progressions  of  the  openings.  He 
has  taken  as  a  basis  the  diaphragm  in 
which  the  diameter  is  equal  to  ^^oth  of 
the  length  of  the  focus. 

This  diaphragm,  too  small  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  therefore  suppressed  in  the 
series,  is  supposed  to  be  No.  i. 

The  next  in  size  is  calculated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  allow  double  the  amount  of 
light  to  pass,  and  is  numbered  2. 

The  next  one  allows  twice  as  much 
light  to  pass  as  No.  2,  and  consequently 
four  times  as  much  as  No.  i,  and  is 
numbered  4,  and  so  on  with  Nos.  8,  16, 
32,  64,  128,  256,  512. 

Therefore,  taking  as  a  basis  for  cal¬ 
culating  the  amount  of  light,  that  which 
is  admitted  by  diaphragm  i,  it  can  be 
seen  at  a  glance  how  much  is  admitted 
by  any  diaphragm  whatever. 

Example. — In  order  to  emphasize 
these  ideas,  we  will,  as  an  example,  try  to 
make  comprehensible  the  use  of  the 
rapidity'of  these  lenses.  In  photometry. 
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the  computation  of  light  is  made  from 
that  of  a  candle,  so  if  we  suppose  that 
the  quantity  admitted  by  the  diaphragm 
is  equal  to  that  of  a  candle,  the  diaphragm 
128,  for  example,  will  allow  light  eipial 
to  that  of  128  candles  to  pass. 

WHICH  DIAPHRAGMS  SHOULD  BD 
EMPLOYED. 

The  lenses  chosen  should  allow  the 
plate  to  be  completely  covered  by 
//bq.  But  in  order  to  obtain  this 
result  good  conditions  are  necessary 
— notice  particularly  that  no  objeifts  in 
the  view  are  too  near.  Thus  the  lens 
of  about  6  inches  focus,  necessitates 
a  foreground  situated  at  a  distance  of  18 
yards. 

With  the  same  lens,  wheii  employing 
a  smaller  diaphragm,  the  distance  at 
which  the  objedds  may  be  placed  in  order 
to  be  more  distindd,  diminishes,  and  will 
be  about  eight  or  nine  yards  with  //32  ; 
four  to  five  yards  with// 16. 

The  Ordinary  Diaphragm. — ■//32  is  the 
most  suitable  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
and  pracdically  may  be  considered  to 
be  the  one  to  be  used  ordinarily.  It 
is  possible,  with  this  diaphragm  and  a 
sufficiently  good  light,  by  employing 
well-chosen  plates,  as  sensitive  as  quick 
plates,  to  operate  instantaneously  at  a 
not  too  great  speed. 

Too  Small  Diaphragms. — It  is  a  mistake, 
often  made,  to  think  that  when  very 
small  diaphragms  are  used  greater  fine¬ 
ness  in  the  details  is  obtained.  The 
largest  diaphragm  permitted  by  circum¬ 
stances,  should  be  used. 

The  particular  effecT  of  the  diminution 
of  the  diaphragm  should  be  the  augment¬ 
ation  of  the  depth  of  the  focus  of  a  lens, 
and  obtaining  of  clear  foregrounds. 
The  size  of  the  surface  covered  is  greatly 
augmented,  and  thus,  but  in  less  pro¬ 
portions,  after  the  plate  used  is  quite 
covered,  the  only  effecT  of  a  smaller 
opening  would  be  to  lengthen  the  time 
of  exposure,  and  to  increase  the  brilliancy 
and  relief  of  the  photograph.  It  is  an 


absolute  rule  in  photography  to  dia¬ 
phragm  sufficiently,  but  not  more  than 
is  necessary. 

To  sum  up,  for  amateurs  who  do 
landscapes  with  a  camera  7x5  and  a 
lens  not  exceeding  eight  inches  focus, 
//32  will  be  certain  to  give  a  negative 
clear  in  all  its  parts,  provided  that  the 
foreground  be  not  nearer  than  from 
eight  to  ten  yards. 

Smaller  Camera  and  Focus. — Those  who 
work  with  cameras  smaller  than  7x5 
have  an  advantage.  The  focus  of  their 
lens  is  shorter,  and  the  depth  being 
greater,  with  7/32,  clear  negatives  can 
be  obtained  with  the  foregrounds  nearer 
than  eight  yards. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


HOW  TO  MAKE  LENS  CAPS. 

H.  J.L.  J.  Masse. 

r  sometimes  happens  that  a  lens 
cap  gets  lost,  and  as  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  buy  a  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  required  size  at 
once,  the  need  for  a  substitute  is  felt. 

One  of  the  simplest  ways  to  make  a 
substitute,  or  a  supplementary  cap,  is 
to  take  the  hood  of  the  lens,  and  after 
cutting  a  strip  of  rhin  white  paper, 
which  will  just  meet  round  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  hood,  fix  it  there  by 
slightly  damping  or  gumming  it,  gummed 
side  outwards.  Having  previously  pre¬ 
pared  some  dozen  or  so  strips  of  gummed 
needle  paper  (lantern  slide  binding  strips, 
cloth  or  paper,  will  do  even  better  still), 
begin  by  damping  one  of  the  strips  and 
winding  it  tightly  round  over  the  white 
strip  mentioned  above,  taking  care  to 
wind  it  round  quite  evenly.  Follow  on 
with  the  next  strip,  letting  the  square- 
cut  end  of  one  strip  abut  closely  on  to 
the  end  of  the  last,  and  continue  to  add 
strips  till  the  circumference  of  the  new 
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cap  Is  or  l-th  of  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness.  So  much  for  the  sides.  The  flat 
side  of  the  cap  may  be  made  out  of 
stout  card — a  piece  of  a  plate- box  will 
answer  perfectly — cemented  with  Le 
Page’s  liquid  glue  and  pressed  firmly  to 
the  rim  or  circular  portion  of  the  cap 
already  made.  After  an  hour  or  two 
the  cap  may  be  removed  from  the  hood 
and  the  cardboard  trimmed  down  to  its 
proper  size,  and  the  whole  may  be 
enamelled  with  dead  black  enamel,  or 
varnished.  Ihe  cap  may  have  its  inside 
edge  lined  with  velvet  ribbon  to  prevent 
any  scratches  appearing  on  the  hood. 

A  cap  may  easily  be  turned  out  of  the  ' 
solid  by  anyone  who  possesses,  or  has 
access  to,  a  lathe.  Boxwood  is  the  best, 
and  the  shape  of  the  cap  should  be 
somewhat  of  •  the  shape  shown  in  the 
accompanying  sketch.  The  domed  roof 
A  (fig.  i)  gives 
strength  to  what 
otherwise  Avould 
be  a  weak  con- 
strudlion.  It  must 
not  be  turned  out  too  deep  at  b  c,  or  a 
very  weak  cap  will  be  the  result.  Vul¬ 
canised  fibre  might  be  used  instead  of 
boxwood.  The  cap  might  be  made  in  one 
piece  or  in  two  pieces  screwed  together, 

as  shown  in _ 

fig.  2.  Those 
who  have  no 
lathe,  will 
find  that  a  wooden  tooth-powder  box  lid, 
lined  with  velvet  ribbon,  will  make  an 
excellent  cap. 

Another  efficient  substitute  may  be 
made  from  the  lid  of  a  tin.  There  are 
so  many  sizes  of  tins  that  it  is  not  a 
hard  matter  to  find  one  of  the  right 
size,  or  near  enough  to  serve  when  lined. 
The  stamped  lids  are  by  far  the  best. 

Anyone  who  can  use  a  soldering  iron 
could  make  a  cap  of  tinplate,  zinc,  or 
copper,  with  very  little  trouble.  Zinc  is 
perhaps  the  easiest  to  work — if  warmed 
it  is  very  pliable.  'Aluminium,  too, 
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Fig  2. 


would  make  very  light  caps,  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  get  a  solder  that  will  run 
readily. 

Anyone  skilled  in  bookbindirlg  could 
easily  cover  a  paper  or  cardboard  cap 
with  roan  or  other  thin  leather,  only,  of 
course,  the  cap  would  have  to  be  made 
larger  to  allow  of  the  leather  being 
turned  over  and  glued  to  the  inside  of 
the  cap,  and  to  allow  for  the  velvet 
lining. 


LANTERN  SLIDE  CONUN¬ 
DRUMS. 

^HIS  article  is  not  stridtly  photo¬ 
graphic,  but  I  hope  it  will  be 
of  use  to  those  photographers 
v/ho  are  also  lanternists.  I 
was  looking  through  a  dealer’s  catalogue 
the  other  day,  and  came  across  an 
advertisement  for  lantern  slide  conun¬ 
drums  of  the  slip-slide  pattern  ;  the  slip 
movement  bringing  the  answer  into 
position.  Each  riddle  was  one  shilling. 
Thinking  that  I  could  make  a  much 
better  and  cheaper  set  myself,  I  set  to 
work,  with  what  result  you  must  judge 
for  yourself.  The  following  are  the 
direffiions  for  making  a  set  : — Bind  a 
mask  to  a  cover  glass  on  the  two  side 
edges  only,  not  top  and  bottom,  then 
lay  two  more  cover  glasses  on  this  on 
the  side  on  which  the  mask  is,  and  bind 
them  to  the  first  top  and  bottom  only. 
When  the  binding  strips  are  firmly 
stuck,  but  not  dry,  slip  out  the  middle 
glass  by  pushing  it  with  the  tip  of  a 
penknife  from  one  side,  thus  leaving  a 
space  between  the  two  remaining 
glasses.  When  quite  dry  slip  the  other 
glass  three-quarters  of  the  way  in  again 
and  bind  a  third  side,  leaving  one  side 
only  open,  and  when  dry  pull  the  middle 
glass  out  again.  This  is  your  question 
receiver.  Make  a  second  in  exacTly  the 
same  way  to  receive  the  answers.  Cut 
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pieces  of  tissue  or  othei  thin  paper  a 
little  smaller  than  the  receiver  (leaving 
a  little  tag  on  one  side),  and  write  on 
them  in  thick  black  letters  the  questions 
of  your  riddles,  one  question  on  each 
piece,  and  on  corresponding  pieces  write 
the  answers.  Slip  one  question  in  the 
question  receiver,  put  the  receiver  in  the 
carrier,  push  the  carrier  into  its  place  in 
the  lantern,  and  while  the  specftators  are 
trying  to  solve  the  riddle,  slip  the 
answer  into  the  answer  receiver  and  put 
the  receiver  into  the  other  groove  of 
your  carrier.  When  the  audience  give 
the  riddle  up,  make  the  rapid  change 
peculiar  to  your  carrier  and  there  they 
have  the  answer.  While  they  are 
approving  (or  disapproving)  of  the  riddle, 
take  the  question  out  of  the  receiver  and 
insert  another  one,  and  so  on. 

You  can  buy  a  book  of  riddles  at  any 
stationer’s  for  sixpence.  Thus  you  can 
have  an  unlimited  supply  of  riddles  with 
very  little  trouble  and  less  cost,  ffere 
is  the  formula,  copied  from  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Ne-ws,  of  a  solution  for  making 
paper  transparent  ; — Mix  one  part  of 
white  vaseline,  or  vaseline  oil,  with  two 
parts  of  benzole ;  apply  to  the  paper 
with  a  mop  cameks-ha’r  brush,  and 
allow  it  to  stand  for  half-an-hour. 

Dodo. 


TO  PRODUCE  MOONLIGHT 
EFFECTS  IN  LANTERN 
SLIDES. 

MOONLIGHT  scene  has 
always  a  special  and  peculiar 
charm  of  its  own,  be  it  nature 
^  herself  viewed  by  moonlight,  a 
painting,  or  a  “faked”  photograph.  If 
a  photograph,  “  faked  ”  it  must  be,  for 
seldom  does  a  scene  taken  by  aid  of  the 
moon’s  silver  rays  have  any  artistic 
merit.  Next  to  the  natural  thing  itself, 


a  moonlight  scene  on  a  lantern  screen  is 
the  best  and  most  pleasing,  and  I  will 
try  to  explain  how  such  an  effeO  may  be 
produced  in  a  very  easy  way,  and  with 
very  little  trouble,  and  I  may  incidentally 
mention  that  I  discovered  it  accidentally, 
using  ordinary  plates  where  I  should 
have  used  lantern  plates. 

A  suitable  scene  from  which  to  make 
a  moonlight  slide  must  be  chosen  from 
the  stock  of  negatives,  or  one  specially 
made  for  the  purpose.  Should  you 
prefer  to  make  use  of  the  negatives  you 
have  in  hand,  choose  one  with  strong 
contrast,  taken  in  broad  daylight,  with 
intense  high  lights,  and  deep  shadows, 
for  this  reason,  that  the  parts  in  the  shade 
on  a  moonlight  night  are  excessively 
dark,  a  facT:  you  cannot  fail  to  notice  for 
yourself.  A  negative  which  has  been 
developed  with  hydroquinone  or  amidol 
will  answer  best.  Having  made  or 
selecfted  a  suitable  negative  (not  a  pyro 
developed  one,  because  the  yellow 
staining  softens  the  hard  contrasts 
which  are  its  especial  feature,  and 
wdrich  we  wish  to  make  the  most 
of  in  a  moonlight  slide),  we  take  an 
ordinary  plate  3^X3^,  or  an  ordinary 
quarter  plate,  which  can  afterwards  be 
cut  down  to  the  required  size,  we  place 
it  film  down  on  the  negative,  as  we 
would  an  ordinary  printing  paper  in  the 
printing  frame.  By  superimposing  it 
on  a  half  plate  we  can  make  a  slide  out 
of  any  portion  of  it  which  we  prefer. 
Expose  now  to  an  ordinary  lamp  at  a 
distance  of  about  one  foot,  giving  from 
twenty  to  forty  seconds  ;  as  detail  is  not 
of  much  importance  we  do  not  go  further 
away  than  one  foot  unless  it  is  a  very 
thin  negative.  With  a  batswing  gas 
burner  use  the  same  distance,  but  15  to 
20  seconds  wall  be  about  right  exposure. 
Return  to  your  dark  room  with  printing 
frame  and  contents,  and  develop  your 
plate  as  you  would  an  ordinary  negative, 
diluting  the  developer  with  half  the 
quantity  of  water,  which  gives  you  more 
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control  over  the  plate.  Stop  develop¬ 
ment  on  the  first  appearance  of  detail 
as  seen  on  the  back  of  the  film  by  reflecited 
light,  excess  of  intensifier  can  be  added 
if  thought  fit,  but  as  I  mentioned  before 
detail  is  not  of  great  importance.  Fix 
and  wash  as  usual.  Nowon  comparing 
your  slide  with  the  same  view  done  as 
an  ordinary  lantern  slide  you  will  notice 
that  the  high  lights  are  not  transparent, 
and  this  gives  the  night  effedt  to  the 
view,  the  deep  shadows  showing  that 
there  is  some  light  somewhere,  the 
source  of  which  lies  in  a  moon, 
which  may  be  artificially  made  by 
scratching  away  the  film  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent  or  full  moon,  and  which  of 
course  must  be  placed  on  the  shadow 
side  of  the  pidture.  A  few  pinhole 
pricks  give  an  effedt  of  stars,  but  im¬ 
prove  very  few  slides,  although  this  is  a 
matter  of  individual  taste.  Mount  in 
the  usual  manner  with  a  cover  glass, 
using  masks,  etc.,  as  may  seem  most 
appropriate.  For  fuller  particulars  as 
to  development,  toning,  intensifying, 
mounting,  etc.,  one  cannot  do  better 
than  read  “  Lantern  Slides  ;  their  pro- 
dudtion  and  use,”  by  J.  Pike.  Those 
who  have  not  taken  up  the  fascinating 
pastime  of  making  lantern  slides  I 
should  strongly  advise  to  do  so,  for  it 
gives  them  a  chance  of  seeing  their  views 
in  a  far  better  way  than  is  afforded  by 
any  photograph,  for  be  it  ever  so  large  it 
then  lacks  the  lighting  which  gives  such 
a  charm  to  magic  lantern  slides,  especially 
if  they  be  those  of  a  pretty  scene  by 
moonlight.  Sturgeon. 


Pure  Whites  on  P.O.P. — To  ensure  absolute 
purity  in  the  whites,  permanency  and  absence  of 
double  tones,  it  is  recommended  that  the  prints 
diredl  from  the  printing  frame  should  be  placed  in 
a  thirty  grain  solution  to  the  ounce  of  sulphite  of 
soda  for  about  ten  minutes,  thoroughly  well  washed 
and  then  toned  in  a  combined  bath.  The  addition 
of  sulphite  to  the  bath  is  not  advisable,  as  it  stops 
all  toning  aftion,  unless  in  such  small  quantities 
that  there  would  be  little  beneficial  effedt. 


A  LESSON  IN  PERSPECTIVE. 


HERE  is  a  general  tendency  to 
regard  perspecftive  as  a  science 
extremely  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  consequently  it  is 
almost  completely  neglected  ;  neverthe¬ 
less  its  great  principles  are  very  simple, 
and  particularly  interesting  just  now, 
when  almost  everyone  has  turned  photo¬ 
grapher  ;  and  the  easiest  way  to  acquire 
a  slight  knowledge  of  it,  is  to  make  ex¬ 
periments  which  are  amusing,  and  at  the 
same  time  valuable  for  scientific  teaching. 

A  German  review,  Der  Atelier  des 
Photographen,  lately  gave  an  experiment 
of  precisely  this  characfter. 

Most  people  know  what  misadventures 
are  apt  to  befall  those  who  use  a  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus  heedlessly,  especially 
in  portrait  taking  :  e.g.,  a  person  sitting 
facing  the  camera,  will,  unless  warned 
of  the  consequences,  stretch  his  feet 
straight  out  in  front  of  him,  and  the 
result  will  be  a  negative  with  two 
enormous  feet  in  the  foreground,  showing 
in  these  exaggerated  proportions  simply 
because  they  are  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
rest  of  the  body.  The  deformities 
resulting  from  what  is  known  in  sculpture 
and  painting  as  foreshortening,  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  Thus  an  extended 
arm  directed  straight  towards  you, 
instead  of  appearing  to  have  its  normal 
length  will  look  as  if  it  were  very  short. 
Sculptors  carefully  consider  all  these 
points  when  making  statues  which  are 
to  be  placed  on  the  top  of  a  monument. 
The  face  will  be  seen  from  the  bottom 
upwards,  and  if  this  has  not  been  taken 
into  consideration,  the  passersby  will 
see  nothing  but  a  chin  and  a  sort  of 
crushed  up  face,  greatly  resembling  the 
head  of  a  frog. 

It  is  also  very  easy  for  the  inex¬ 
perienced  photographer  in  taking  a  head 
to  show  nothing  but  a  squat  looking 
face,  with  the  eyes  appearing  to  almost 
touch  the  mouth, 
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To  convince  yourself  of  this  at  little 
expense,  take  an  indiarubber  ball,  and 
with  a  piece  of  charcoal  or  chalk,  trace 
thereon  fonr  lines,  as  shown  in  fig.  3 — 
two  eyes,  very  straight,  a  nose  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  direchion  of  the  eyes, 
and  a  mouth  parallel  with  the  two  eye¬ 
lines.  If  we  hold  the  ball  a  good  distance 
from  the  eye,  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
focussing  point  of  our  visual  organ,  which 


adts  in  the  same  way  as  a  most  perfedl 
photographic  apparatus,  and  also  exacffly 
at  the  height  of  the  eye,  the  lines  being 
horizontal,  we  see  the  head  in  fig.  3,  and 
a  lens  placed  in  the  same  position  as  the 
eye,  would  render  a  corredt  portrait. 

But  let  us  suddenly  raise  the  ball  ;  we 
shall  then  see  it  from  the  bottom  upwards, 
as  in  fig.  I,  which  is  not  altogether 
graceful :  this  is  precisely  the  unhappy 
result  obtained  by  the  photographer  who 
places  his  lens  too  low  in  re'ation  to  the 


head  of  his  model  ;  he  will  have  a  fore¬ 
shortened  face  where  the  eyes  and  mouth 
almost  touch.  Now  let  us  make  the 
contrary  movement,  and  hold  the  ball 
representing  the  head  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed,  much  lower  than  the  eye;  we 
again  see  the  face  shortened,  but  this 
time  from  above  ;  there  is  no  longer  a 
chin,  at  least  the  place  where  it  is  dis¬ 
appears,  and  the  portrait — No.  2 — 


presented  to  our  eyes,  in  the  same  way 
as  when  the  lens  is  placed  too  high  in 
relation  to  the  head,  does  not  greatly 
resenrble  the  true  portrait  given  in  fig.  3. 

Next  we  will  bring  the  ball  too  near 
the  eye  ;  the  result  is  the  same  as  when 
the  photographic  lens  is  out  of  focus. 
This  time  another  deformity,  represented 
in  fig.  4,  is  produced  ;  the  eyes,  instead 
of  being  horizontal,  droop  towards  the 
ends,  while  the  mouth  takes  the  form  of 
a  crescent.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
result  would  not  be  satisfacTory  in  a 
portrait,  when  it  gives  a  laughing  aspect!, 
which  is  after  all  nothing  better  than  a 
grimace,  even  to  the  physiognomy  of  the 
ball. 

The  moral  of  this  very  simple  example 
of  an  experiment  open  to  everyone,  is 
that  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
deformities  produced  by  a  lens,  especially 
as  they  are  much  more  perceptible  on  an 
ahtual  face  presenting  depressions  and 
relief,  eyes,  nose,  etc.,  than  on  a  ball 
with  a  smooth  surface. — Ponce  de  Lion 
in  Revue  Universelle. 


METHODS  OF  PROCEDURE 
USUALLY  DEEMED  UNSAFE. 

N  taking  an  interior  where  it  is 
advisable  or  necessary  to  in¬ 
clude  the  side  containing  the 
door,  and  the  operator  does 
not  wish  to  remain  in  the  room  during 
the  time  of  exposure,  the  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure  will  be  as  follows.  After  focus¬ 
sing  and  getting  all  ready,  the  slide- 
shutter  can  be  drawn  and  the  slide 
covered  with  the  focussing-cloth.  The 
operator  may  then  remove  the  cap  and 
walk  up  to  the  closed  door,  open  it,  go 
out  of  the  room  and  return  to  put  on  the 
cap  when  he  judges  that  long  enough 
time  has  been  given.  No  sign  of  any 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  operator 
will  be  apparent  in  the  resulting  nega- 
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tive.  The  largest  stop  with  which  I 
have  proceeded  thus  was  7/32,  and  in 
three  separate  instances  the  result  was 
successful,  the  plates  used  being  Ilford 
isochromatic,  and  in  one  case  Mawson’s 
photo-mechanical  plates.  The  exposure, 
about  mid-day  in  November,  was  35 
minutes. 

Intermittent  or  perfecflly  regular  move¬ 
ment  during  the  whole  of  an  exposure  will 
not  show  at  all  on  the  negative,  provided 
a  small  stop  be  used.  Once  in  taking  an 
interior  there  happened  to  be  a  small 
portion  of  a  table-cloth  flapping  up  and 
down  in  the  wind  that  came  through 
the  open  v/indow.  Probably  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  the  motion,  though  it  was  not 
continuous,  prevented  any  signs  of  it  on 
the  plate.  On  another  occasion  I  was 
photographing  a  window  containing  clear 
greenish  glass  in  the  north  transept  of  a 
a  church.  The  church  has  a  curious 
clock — said  to  be  Edizabethan — the  long 
pendulum  of  which  swings  right  across 
the  window.  Not  a  sign  of  the 
pendulum  appeared  in  the  negative. 
The  exposure  was  about  22  minutes, 
/y32.  One  more  instance  will  probably 
be  enough  to  convince  the  most  sceptical. 
In  July  I  was  at  Hatfield  and  wished 
very  much  to  obtain  a  view  of  Hatfield 
House.  Photographing  the  house 
within  certain  limits  is  very  rightly  for¬ 
bidden,  and  I  was  compelled  to  go  to 
the  top  of  the  church  tower  to  see  if  I 
could  get  any  view  from  thence.  Just 
when  I  was  ready  to  expose,  the  ringers 
set  to  work  for  late  afternoon  service, 
and  the  tower  began  to  sway  visibly  and 
uncomfortably.  Two  companions  then 
began  to  console  me  after  the  manner  of 
Job’s  comforters  : — “  Ah  !  you  have 
brought  your  camera  up  here  for 
nothing  you  see  !  ”  “  Pooh  !  you 
won’t  waste  a  plate  when  the  tower 
is  swaying  like  this!”  “Waste  of 
plates  !  ”  etc.,  etc.  However,  I  stopped 
the  lens  down  to  7/64  and  gave  two  long 
exposures  with  a  Thornton-Pickard 


shutter  on  two  plates,  one  exposure 
being  about  twice  as  long  as  the  other. 
Result — two  good  negatives,  with  no 
trace  of  motion.  Probably  the  regular 
swing  was  the  reason  that  no  blurring 
showed. 

In  taking  architectural  views  in  the 
street  where  a  continuous  stream  of 
traffic  is  going  and  coming,  the  best  plan 
is  to  give  about  30  or  40  exposures  one 
after  the  other  with  a  flap  shutter,  care 
being  taken  not  to  be  too  violent  with 
the  shutter.  Using  a  Query  shutter, 
Ilford  iso.  plates,  and  a  lens  stopped 
down  to  7/32,  I  have  taken  the  Shaftes¬ 
bury  Fountain  at  Regent  Circus,  and 
the  Strathnairn  Memorial  in  Knights- 
bridge  with  success.  If  figures  are 
desired  to  be  included  they  must  be 
posed  and  instrudled  to  stand  still  until 
they  receive  a  signal  which  has  been 
agreed  upon  previously. 

George  Greater. 

THE  CAMERA  AS  A  MEANS 
OF  LIVELIHOOD. 

URING  the  last  few  years  it  has 
not  only  been  the  fashion,  but 
has  also  been  and  is  desirable, 
that  every  man  and  woman 
should  have  some  means  of  self-support ; 
and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher  should  not,  while  he  is  seeking 
after  amusement,  make  a  serious  study 
of  the  work  by  taking  up  some  distincT 
branch  and  acquiring  complete  mastery 
of  all  its  details,  thereby  becoming  such 
an  expert  that  he  is  enabled  to  use  it,  if 
necessary,  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

The  amateur  who  studies  the  artistic 
grouping  of  draperies  and  interior  sub- 
je<fls  will  soon  become  so  experienced, 
that  he  can  tell  at  a  glance  how  to 
adjust  the  light  and  shade  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  give  to  interiors  a  new 
interest  that  would  command  for  his 
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work  good  prices.  Study  the  subject 
well  and  thoroughly.  The  mn^'illg  of  a 
chair  or  table  frequently  gives  an  artistic 
accent  to  an  otherwise  commonplace 
arrangement. 

Flowers,  as  they  are  usually  photo¬ 
graphed,  are  the  most  uninteresting  of 
subjebls,  but  he  who  loves  their  dainty 
expression  of  character  could  by  a  study 
of  harmony  and  composition  soon  learn 
to  catch  their  graceful  impressions  so  as 
to  fully  express  their  beauty,  and  of 
what  untold  value  would  this  be  to  the 
horticulturist  ?  I  know  of  one  artist 
who  through  an  innate  love  for  horses 
turned  his  attention  in  that  direction, 
and  travelled  through  the  country  taking 
photographs  of  the  farmers’  favoiuite 
animals.  Never  on  any  account  did  he 
attempt  anything  else.  Florses  were  his 
subjecd,  and  he  soon  learned  by  this 
concentrated  attention  to  bring  out  the 
best  points  of  the  favourites,  and  in  this 
way  gained  the  good  will  of  the  owners, 
receiving  from  them  large  orders  that 
were  by  their  excellence  a  source  of 
satisfaction.  A  young  lady  in  one  of  our 
large  cities  conceived  the  idea  that  babies 
were  never  “  so  cute  ”  as  when  at  home 
and  she  went  from  house  to  house, 
visited  the  nursery  and  was  able  to  make 
the  fond  mother  happy  by  presenting 
her  darling  just  as  he  appeared  when 
surrounded  by  his  home  environments. 
In  this  work  she  had  some  difficulty  in 
learning  to  adjust  the  light  properly,  but 
by  a  conscientious  study  of  the  situation 
she  was  enabled  to  give  complete  satis¬ 
faction.  There  is  one  line  of  work  that 
has  been  unoccupied  for  some  time,  and 
from  which  there  would  be  a  large 
source  of  revenue  if  properly  developed 
— that  is,  the  photographing  of  artists’ 
paintings  for  reprodutfion  in  our 
magazines.  Very  few  photographers 
understand  this  work  well  enough  to 
make  it  in  the  least  satisfactory,  yet 
there  is  as  much  call  for  it  as  for  any 
style  ot  illustration.  Many  of  the  photo¬ 


graphs  that  publishers  are  forced  to  use 
are  in  the  greatest  degree  unsatisfactory, 
and  fully  demonstrate  the  facd  that  there 
is  room  for  experiments  in  this  direction. 
There  are  so  many  fields  open  to  the 
ambitious  amateur  that  it  is  quite  a 
wonder  that  he  does  not  give  np  trying 
to  photograph  everything,  and  turn  his 
attention  towards  one  direCt  line  of  work 
and  become  an  expert  in  that.  The 
birds  of  the  different  states  ;  animals  of 
any  country  ;  different  trees  with  their 
diversity  of  foliage  ;  buildings  which 
give  us  different  styles  of  architecture  ; 
the  ships  of  the  seas  and  quaint  river 
craft — each  and  all  are  good  subjects 
which  require  an  individual  handling  and 
personality.  The  photographer  is  like 
the  artist :  the  more  undivided  attention 
he  gives  to  one  line  of  work  the  greater 
his  success. 

First  of  all  be  original  and  invest  your 
pictures  with  some  artistic  merit.  Pro¬ 
duce  work  that  is  characteristic  of 
yourself ;  do  not  transgress  the  laws  of 
art  but  make  them  obey  you,  and  do  not 
try  to  accomplish  anything  outside  the 
proper  sphere  of  photography.  Re¬ 
member  its  limitations  and  work 
accordingly.  A  meritorious  piece  of 
work  always  commands  respect,  and  to 
make  a  successful  livelihood  from  any 
source  one  must  always  aim  to  do  the 
best  he  can  and  command  the  attention 
of  the  public  through  excellence  of  work¬ 
manship. — J.  H.  Benton,  in  “The  Arts.” 


Home-Made  Vignettes. — Take  a  piece  of 
ground  glass,  the  size  of  the  printing  frame,  and 
paint  on  the  ground  side  the  shape  desired  with 
asphalt  varnish  thinned  with  turpentine.  Then 
paint  another  ring  nearer  the  margin  and  so  on, 
finishing  off  the  opaque  part  with  a  black  spirit 
varnish,  and  graduating  the  edges  of  the  various 
layers  so  that  they  do  not  show.  When,  as 
frequently  happens  with  portraits,  one  side  is 
required  longer  than  the  other,  a  wooden  wedge 
is  made,  and  inserted  between  the  frame  and  the 
vignetting  glass,  thus  tilting  the  latter  at  an  angle. 
The  whole  can  be  held  to  the  frame  by  clips  or 
hooks. — Photogvaphische  Chronik. 
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©wr  pilses. 

We  trust  that  al!  our  readers  will  endeavour  to  enter 
one  or  more  of  the  following  competitions.  In  selefting 
the  Eubjefts  we  have  been  careful  to  choose  only  such  as 
will  be  within  the  reach  of  all  and  which  require  no 
special  models  or  costumes.  Competitions  of  this  kind 
are  of  great  benefit  to  photographers,  providing  a  definite 
aim,  and  in  a  certain  measure  preventing  the  reckless 
exposure  of  plates  upon  ail  and  everything,  a  common 
fault  when  no  fixed  end  is  in  view. 

GENERAL  COMPETITION 
(Closes  March  25th}. 

Coupon  was  given  in  the  February  issue, 

A  "prize  of  los.  6d.  is  offered  for  the  best 
photograph  of  any  subjeft,  to  be  judged  upon  its 
technical  and  artistic  merits. 

SNOWSCAPE  COMPETITION 
(Closes  March  25th). 

Coupon  was  given  in  the  February  issue. 

A  prize  of  los.  5d.  is  offered  for  the  best  Snow- 
scape  taken  during  this  or  any  other  winter.  The 
photograph  must  be  of  the  landscape  class,  but 
suitable  figures  may  be  introduced  if  the  com¬ 
petitor  wishes,  and  skies  may  be  printed  in. 
Attempts  at  pidtorial  effecff  will,  of  course,  be 
awarded  premier  position,  but  they  must  also 
display  capable  technique. 

THE  RISING  GENERATION 
COMPETITION 
(Closes  April  25th) . 

Coupon  is  given  in  this  issue. 

Two  prizes  of  los.  6d.  each  are  offered  for  the 
best  piifforial  representations  of  the  Rising 
Generation,  namely,  boys  or  girls,  engaged  in 
any  occupation,  walking,  reading,  resting,  lying 
down,  etc.  The  photograph  must  contain  only 
one  figure,  either  that  of  a  boy  or  girl,  and  must 
be  artistic  in  the  matter  of  pose,  costume,  etc. 
Skin  rugs  and  studio  furniture  surroundings  are 
debarred.  Reference  to  the  numerous  cut-out 
figures  which  have  appeared  in  this  magazine 
from  time  to  time  will  explain  what  we  require. 

GOLF  AND  FOOTBALL  COMPETITION 
(Closes  April  25th). 

Coupon  is  given  in  this  issue. 

Two  prizes  of  los.  6d.  each  are  offered  for  the 
best  photographs  of  Footballers  and  Golfers 
following  their  respedlive  hobbies.  The  piftores 
need  not  necessarily  be  comprehensive  views  of 
adtual  games  in  progress,  but  may  consist  of 
selected  figures  in  some  of  the  attitudes  called 
forth  by  the  respedlive  pastimes.  It  must  be 
distindlly  understood,  however,  that  competitors 
are  not  bound  in  any  hard  and  fast  manner,  to 
follow  out  the  hint  given  above,  as  it  is  merely 
a  suggestion.  How  the  special  sport  is  to  be 
illustrated  is  to  be  left  entirely  with  the  com¬ 
petitor 


LITERARY  COMPETITION 
(Closes  April  25th). 

Coupon  is  given  in  this  issue. 

A  prize  of  £1  is.  will  be  given  for  the  best 
article  dealing  with  “  The  Applications  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  to  Cycling,”  to  be  illustrated  by  photo¬ 
graphs  which  are  the  work  of  the  author.  Contri¬ 
butions,  which  should  be  written  upon  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  must  not  contain  less  than  1000 
or  more  than  4500  words.  We  want  the  essayist 
to  point  oat  the  advantages  of  a  combination  of 
the  pastimes,  how  naturally  they  work  together, 
and  the  increased  amount  of  pleasure  to  be 
gained  from  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  pur¬ 
suits.  Hints  as  to  the  style  of  apparatus  most 
suitable  should  be  given,  and  other  general  sug¬ 
gestions  thrown  out.  A  condensed  account  of  a 
short  everyday  afternoon  spin  with  wheel  and 
camera  might  be  included  with  advantage. 

GENERAL  CRITICISM  COMPETITION 
(Closes  March  25th). 

Coupon  is  given  in  this  issue. 

We  will  give  five  shillings  for  what  we  consider 
the  best  and  most  useful  criticism  of  the  pifture 
reproduced  for  this  purpose  on  page  245. 
Criticisms  must  not  exceed  three  hundred  words 
and  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  They  must  reach  this  office  on  or  before 
the  25th  of  the  month. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc  ,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
current  issue,  or  issue  in  which  the  particular  coupon 
appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

All  photographs,  etc.,  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmoun¬ 
ted,  addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer, 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not 
later  than  the  25th  of  each  month  to  be  in  time  for  the 
succeeding  competition. 

The  prints  or  manuscripts  sent  in  become  the  property 
of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In  no  case  can 
unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 

LANTERN  SLIDE  COMPETITION. 

This  has  been  a  very  good  competition,  over 
seventy  slides  having  been  sent  in.  The  slides  of 
Messrs.  E.  H.  Neighbour,  25,  Earl  Street,  Staf¬ 
ford;  C.  B.  Paine,  50,  Stow  Hill,  Newport-on- 
Usk;  and  A.  E.  Searle,  27,  Portman  Street, 
Whalley  Range,  Manchester,  were  so  meritorious 
that  we  at  first  intended  to  divide  up  the  original 
prize  into  equal  portions,  but  seeing  that  the. 
individual  sums  would  then  have  been  so  trivial, 
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we  finally  decided  to  add  to  the  award,  and  give 
three  prizes  of  seven  and  sixpence  instead  of  the 
promised  single  one  of  half  guinea.  The 
following  gain  certificates  and  their  pictures  are 
reproduced  in  the  mosaic  :  — 

1.  Rough  Sea,  Sark — J.  C.  Taylor,  Beech  Bank, 

Avondale  Road,  Croydon,  Surrey. 

2.  A  Cornish  Cross — B.  V,  Bruton,  The  School, 

Bromsgrove. 

3.  Lady  Godiva — H.  R.  Finn,  Mote  House, 

Mote  Road,  Maidstone. 

4.  Amongst  the  Mountains  of  the  Tyrol — Ward 

Muir,  4,  Victoria  Road,  Waterloo,  Liver¬ 
pool. 

5.  A  Cool  Retreat — Malcolm  R.  Tomkinson,  63, 

Lawton  Road,  Waterloo,  Liverpool 

6.  Natural  Arch,  Pembroke — Robert  F.Prideaux, 

St.  Saviour’s  Vicarage,  Bristol. 

7.  At  the  Ferry  —  J.  &  H.  F'.  Christie,  13, 

Westercraigs,  Dennistoun,  Glasgow. 

8.  Chums — J.  A.  Wilson,  Knowehead,  Ballymena. 

9.  A  Wayside  Inn — R.  Cottam,  21,  Franchise 

Street,  Rochdale. 

The  following  competitors  receive  honourable 
mention ; —Alan,  Tudor,  Radeiko,  Flip,  Dick, 
Dmareg,  Aquilo,  R.R.,T.J.S.,  Ruricola,  Failure, 
Hypo,  Spa,  Moti,  Rex,  Arclua,  Petit,  R.F.P., 
Hydro  and  Frena  No.  2. 

We  hope  to  announce  in  our  next  issue  that 
the  slides  are  ready  to  travel  round  to  the 
different  Photographic  Societies.  A  few  arrange¬ 
ments  however  have  to  be  made,  but  we  trust  to 
complete  these  in  time  for  next  month’s  issue, 
when  we  shall  give  instruftions  as  to  how  appli¬ 
cations  for  the  loan  of  the  slides  are  to  be  made. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  our  instrudfions 
with  regard  to  packing  have  been  universally 
adopted,  with  the  happy  result  that  not  a  single 
slide  has  been  damaged  in  transit.  We  think 
this  is  a  record.  It  shows  however  that  when 
the  senders  take  some  care,  the  post  otifice  will 
do  its  best  to  ensure  safe  carriage. 

CRITICISM  COMPETITION. 

The  prize  is  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Wilson, 
Knowehead,  Ballymena.  We  publish  the  win¬ 
ner’s  paper,  and  also  the  two  next  best. 

Criticisms  of  H.  B.  B.’s  Print  in  the 
February  Number. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view  this  print  is  a 
failure  ;  the  produdlion  is  merely  photographic 
and  has  little  claim  to  pidtorial  merit.  It  may 
be  interesting  topographically,  but  it  is  not 
specially  so  in  any  other  sense.  The  two  figures 
seated  on  the  log  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  the 
place  or  produce  any  pidlorial  efieft,  and  neither 
does  the  place,  as  recorded,  specially  lend  itself 
to  pidtorial  treatment. 


A  position  further  back,  with  the  tree  tops  and 
clear  sky  included,  would  probably  have  been 
better,  as  at  present  the  print  is  divided  into 
three  sedlions — foreground,  building  and  trees, 
which  rival  and  neutralize  each  other,  and  end 
in  irritation  and  nothingness 

The  building  is  the  central  feature,  but  it 
hardly  explains  itself ;  it  may  be  a  sawmill,  but 
the  photograph  leaves  this  doubtful.  The  whole 
is  meaningless  in  fadl,  and  except  its  being  a 
well  lighted  view,  possesses  none  of  the  special 
qualities  that  contribute  to  artistic  and  piihorial 
effect.  The  trees  chiefly  are  objedtionable  and 
form  a  patchy  background  which  detradts  greatly 
from  the  value  of  the  not  ungraceful  lines  of  the 
roof,  and  prevents  any  complete  sky  effedl  ; 
moreover  they  divert  the  eye  from  what  should 
have  been  accentuated  as  the  leading  feature, 
namely  the  building  itself,  and  have,  in  this  case, 
no  compensating  beauty  of  their  own 

The  figures  are  no  part  of  the  pidlure  as  a 
pidture,  and  even  such  as  they  are  might  have 
been  more  advantageously  placed.  Technically, 
however,  the  photograph  lacks  nothing ;  the 
building  shows  good  definition  ;  exposure, 
development  and  printing  have  all  been 
apparently  corredl.  Finally,  the  lighting  is 
admirable;  the  effedt  is  brilliant,  yet  not  too 
harsh — the  broad,  well-divided  mass  of  light  and 
shade  on  the  roof  giving  an  almost  stereoscopic 
effedl  of  relief  which  is  very  pleasing. 

J.  A.  Wilson. 


This  has  to  my  thinking  just  missed  being  a 
very  good  thing,  there  is  all  the  material  for  a 
really  good  pidlure,  but  the  most  has  not  been 
made  of  it. 

It  should  have  been  taken  with  the  camera  at 
a  greater  distance  from  the  building,  or  a  shorter 
focus  lens  used.  The  building  occupies  too 
much  of  the  pidlure,  and  is  too  much  in  the 
centre. 

It  should  have  been  taken  so  as  to  include  the 
whole  of  the  fallen  tree  on  the  left  hand,  this 
trunk  should  have  been  slightly  foreshortened 
so  as  not  to  follow  the  lines  of  the  ground  so 
much.  The  figure  of  a  woodman  holding  an 
axe,  and  a  quantity  of  axe  chippings  laid  about, 
might  have  been  introduced  near  this  trunk, 
they  would  have  accentuated  the  motif  of  the 
pidlure.  The  tops  of  the  trees  in  the  background 
should  not  have  been  cut  off,  as  it  is  they  look 
rather  like  a  row  of  telegraph  poles  especially 
the  three  trees  on  the  left  sicle  of  the  pidlure. 

The  figure  sitting  on  the  end  of  the  tree  trunk 
to  the  right  is  badly  posed,  he  should  have  been 
moved  a  little  nearer  to  his  companion,  so  as  to 
have  placed  his  head  in  contrast  to  the  dark 
shadow  at  the  right  side  of  the  doorway  this 
would  have  obviated  the  appearance  of  his  head 
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supporting  the  jib  of  the  crane  as  it  does  now 
The  pose  of  this  figure  is  strained,  the  right  leg 
being  badly  placed  and  giving  the  appearance 
of  the  figure  toppling  backwards  over. 

The  lighting  of  the  pidure  is  good. 

The  figures  of  the  two  boys  are  rather  too 
suggestive  of  “sitting  to  be  taken,”  if  one  of 
them  had  been  carrying  a  gun  it  would  have 
suggested  resting  by  the  way.  Any  motif,  how¬ 
ever  simple,  is  better  than  just  sitting  to  be 
taken,  and  more  especially  so  in  this  case,  as  the 
boys  appear  to  be  looking  straight  at  the  camera. 

R.  R.  B.,  Bridlington. 


One  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  decide  under 
which  category  the  print  submitted  by  “  H.B.B.” 
should  come — whether  the  photographer  has 


neither  useful  nor  ornamental.  I  would  suggest 
that  if  the  building  were  placed  near  the  extreme 
right  of  the  view,  another  two  inches  of  tree  and 
sky  included,  and  the  two  boys  (or  workmen) 
occupied  sawing  through  a  log  at  the  bottom 
left  hand  corner,  with  a  timber-laden  waggon 
emerging  from  the  wood  to  the  left,  a  very  effec¬ 
tive  and  well-balanced  picture  would  have 
resulted.  C.  C.  V.,  Leeds. 


The  following  papers  are  very  good — 
Brian  Boru,  Faith,  Mores.  The  following 
we  mark  good — E.  P.  H.,  Aintree ;  E.  P.,  Dun¬ 
stable;  G.  D.  D..  Liverpool:  W.  A.  B., 
Huddersfield;  T.  F.,  jun.,  Mitcham;  E.  T. 
W.,  London,  N. ;  Mrs.  S.  G.  le  M.,  York: 
J.  M.  S.,  Belfast;  R.  P.,  Birmingham;  Miss 


The  .Keeper's  Bank  Holiday. 

C.' B.  Paine  Newport  on-Usk. 


LantevB  Slide  Competition.  Pii/e  Pictures. 
A  Quiet  Stream. 

A.  E.  Searle  Manchester. 


Beside  Still  Waters. 

E.  H.  Neighbour  Stafford. 


I  intended  it  for  an  architeftural,  landscape  or 
1  figure  subjeft.  True,  the  landscape  and  figures 
are  subordinate  to  the  architedturai  portion  of 
the  pidlure  :  but  there  is  nothing  very  remark¬ 
able  or  attraftive  about  the  latter  to  warrant 
such  prominence.  Yet  the  building  has  a  certain 
rustic  grace  about  it  that  lends  itself  admirably 
to  its  surroundings,  and  had  we  seen  more  of  the 
latter  and  less  of  the  former  a  very  pleasing 
pidture  would  have  been  the  result. 

In  the  first  place  the  tops  of  the  trees  should 
have  been  included,  and  the  building  thus  brought 
lower  down  in  the  pidture  What  was  the  objedl 
of  placing  the  boys  on  the  log  I  am  unable  to 
divine — unless  it  was  to  show  the  relative  size 
of  log  and  building — for  they  are  otherwise 


O.  T.,  Cornwall ;  Den,  Bradford  ;  J.  G.  A., 
London;  N.  W.  G.  T.,  Newcastle;  J.  W.  H., 
Adwalton ;  and  L.  J.,  Acton.  Contributions 
by  H.  B.  S.,  Evesham  ;  M.  A.  O’K.,  Bradford  ; 

W.  J.,  Cornwall  ;  R.  F.  P.  Bristol  ;  H.  L. 
orthv/ood  ;  W.  T.  T.,  Ayr;  Miss  B.,  Barnard 
Castle;  R.  R  ,  Middlesbrough;  H.  D.,  Ipswich; 
Dodo,  Hastings;  W.  J.  M.,  Swansea  Valley; 
S.  D.,  Loughborough;  J.  C.  R  ,  Surbiton;  G.  S., 
London.  S.E.  ;  C.  E.  P.,  Sheffield;  A.  A.  W., 
Edinburgh:  D  S.,  Dundee;  A.  B.  C.,  Man¬ 
chester;  T.  E.  H.,  Southport;  F.  B.,  Mon¬ 
mouth;  A.  J.  E.  H,  Bradford:  D.  W.  M., 
Glasgow;  A.  T.  J.,  Newport;  J.  M.  Wilson, 
Glasgow,  and  H.  W.,  Liverpool,  display  pains¬ 
taking  critical  faculty  and  are  marked  fair. 
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»S>ur  Survey?- 

Items  of  news  for  this  column  are  tliankfully  received. 

Turkish  Censorship  of  the  Photographic 
Press.  — “  It  is  announced  on  excellent  authority,” 
says  the  Optician  "that  one  of  our  amateur  con¬ 
temporaries  has  come  under  the  ban  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  all  on  account  of  the  appearance 
of  the  chemical  symbol  of  water  (H._j  O)  which 
was  interpreted  by  the  Turkish  censor  as  follows ; 

'  Hamid  II.  is  O — a  cipher — a  nobody.’  ” 

Photographing  White  Monuments. — One 
of  the  hardest  things  to  photograph  successfully 
is  a  white  stone  or  marble  monument  with  the 
sky  as  a  background.  The  marble  and  the  sky 
both  photograph  white  and  the  result  is  generally 
disappointing,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pick 
out  the  shaft  against  the  white  sky.  Not  only 
monuments  but  new  churches  and  chimne3's 
also  show  this  annoying  defedt.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  bother  I  had  with  such  a  monument, 
but  after  many  trials  my  perseverance  was  at 
last  rewarded.  One  day  last  summer  we  had  a 
heavy  thunderstorm  and  as  the  storm  was  clear¬ 
ing  off  the  sun  shone  forth  on  to  various  pro¬ 
minent  objedts,  throwing  them  in  strong  relief 
against  the  black  thunder  clouds  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  All  at  once  a  thought  struck  me  and 
hastily  getting  my  camera  I  hurried  off  to  the 
monument  but  a  few  yards  distant  By  the 
time  I  had  focussed  the  sun  was  out  fairly  strong, 
while  in  the  background  were  black  tempestuous 
clouds.  I  thereby  obtained  an  excellent  neg¬ 
ative  of  this  very  difficult  subjedl,  and  I  can 
confidentially  recommend  all  photographers  to 
go  and  do  likewise  if  they  have  such  a  subjedt. 
Atmospheric  conditions  may  be  a  long  time  in 
obliging  you,  but  be  ready  for  them  when  they 
do  arrive.- -R  P 

The  Wide  Spread  of  Photography. — No 
other  of  our  nineteenth  century  inventions  is  at 
once  so  beautiful,  so  popular,  so  appreciated  as 
photography.  It  is  exercising  a  beneficial 
influence  over  the  social  sentiments— the  arts — 
the  sciences,  of  the  whole  world, — an  influence 
not  the  less  real,  because  it  is  widespread  and 
unobtrusive.  The  art  cherishes  domestic  and 
friendly  feeling  by  its  ever  present  transcript  of 
the  familiar  faces,  keeping  fresh  the  memories  of 
the  distant  or  the  dead ;  it  keeps  alive  our 
admiration  of  the  gi'eat  and  the  good  by  pre¬ 
senting  us  with  the  lineaments  of  the  heroes, 
the  saints  and  the  sages  of  all  lands.  It  gratifies 
Iiy  faithful  portrayals  of  scenes  of  grandeur  and 
beauty,  the  eyes  of  him  who  has  neither  wealth 
nor  leisure  for  travel.  It  has  improved  pidlorial 
art  by  sending  the  painter  to  the  truths  of 
nature;  it  has  reproduced  his  works  with  mar¬ 
vellous  fidelity  ;  it  has  set  before  the  multitude 
the  finest  works  of  the  sculptor.  It  is  lending 


invaluable  aid  to  almost  every  science.  The 
astronomer  now  derives  his  mathematical  data 
from  the  photograph ;  by  its  aid  the  architeft 
superintends  the  eredlion  of  distant  buildings,  the 
engineer  watches  over  his  progress  of  designs  in 
remote  lands,  the  medical  man  amasses  records 
of  morbid  anatomy,  the  geologist  studies  the 
anatomy  of  the  earth,  the  ethnologist  obtains 
faithful  transcripts  of  the  features  of  every  race. 
To  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  reader  numberless 
instances  will  present  themselves,  not  only  of  the 
utility  of  photography  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
the  term,  but  of  its  higher  utility  in  ministering 
to  our  love  of  the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature. — 
Discoveries  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


®ur  XaboratoiT- 

English-made  collodion  paper  is  said  to  be 
better  than  foreign  for  rendering  detail  from  a 
poor  negative. 

More  contrast  is  obtained  with  platinotype 
paper  a  day  or  two  old,  than  when  it  has  been 
kept  a  month  or  more. 

The  following  is  a  very  good  one-solution 
developer  for  lantern  slides  : — 


Sulphite  of  soda .  2  drms. 

Carbonate  of  soda .  2 

Phosphate  of  soda . 80  grs. 

Hydroquinone .  25  ,, 

Water  .  4  ozs. 

Use  undiluted. 


Hydroquinone  and  Eikonogen  Developer. — 
The  following  is  a  very  good  developer  for  both 


plates  and  papers. — 

A. 

Eikonogen .  120  grs. 

Hydroquinone  .  40  ,, 

Soda  Sulphite  .  i  oz. 

Citric  acid .  20  grs. 

Water  to  .  20  ozs. 

B. 

Potassium  bromide .  5  grs. 

Soda  carbonate .  60  ,, 

Soda  hydrate .  30  .. 

Water  to  .  20  ozs. 


Eor  plates  use  equal  parts  of  each;  for  papers 
dilute  with  equal  quantity  of  water.  (In 
answer  to  C.  W.  M.) 

Silver  Stains. — Silver  stains  on  negatives  are 
caused  by  printing  from  the  negative  while  damp, 
or  by  using  damp  paper.  If  the  injury  is  very 
recent,  that  is,  diredlly  the  paper  is  found  to 
adhere  to  the  negative,  the  evil  may  be  remedied 
by  placing  the  negative  and  attached  print  in  an 
ordinary  fixing  bath  ;  if  the  injury  is  not  dis¬ 
covered  for  some  time  and  the  stains  have  had 
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time  to  increase,  soak  the  negative  in  water,  then 
>  cover  it  with  a  weak  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide 
t  of  potassium,  wash  and  give  it  a  bath  of  weak 
!  (one  per  cent.)  potassium  cyanide — use  this  with 
'!  great  caution  pouring  on  and  off,  as  if  too  strong 
•ij  it  will  rapidly  reduce  the  whole ;  the  stain  should 
ii  gradually  disappear  in  the  cyanide.  If  the  stains 
ii  are  very  old,  nothing  will  remove  them  without 
•i;  at  the  same  time  damaging  the  negative. — (In 
],  answer  to  Crinkle.) 

Spots  on  Solid. — The  preliminary  use  of  a 
ii  salt  bath  in  sulpho-cyanide  toning  is  important 
i.  under  the  following  circumstances.  Occasionally 
'  when  the  untoned  prints  are  put  in  the  first 
washing  water,  it  will  be  found  that  minute 
ji  brown  spots  with  tails  to  them  begin  to  make  an 
1;  appearance.  They  will  usually  be  found  to  be 
'  due  to  metallic  dust,  pyro  dust,  or  dust  of  a 
similar  nature  having  got  on  the  surface  of  the 
;  dry  paper  and  causing  local  redudlion  of  the 
soluble  silver  salts  in  presence  of  moisture. 
Should  this  trouble  occur,  it  can  at  once  be 
stopped  by  immersing  the  dry  untoned  prints  in 
a  salt  bath,  half  an  ounce  of  salt  to  one  pint  of 
water  (which  converts  all  the  soluble  silver  salts 
into  insoluble  silver  chloride)  and  then  pro- 
ceedmg  with  the  usual  manipulations. 


®ur  Show  IRoom. 

The  Albion  Albumenizing  Co.  have  brought 
out  an  ingenious  changing  box  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  very  largely  taken  up,  especially  by 

those  on  holi¬ 
day  tours  at  a 
distance  from 
home.  The 
plates  in  the 
first  instance 
are  put  in 
special  envelopes.  This  operation  can  either  be 
performed  by  the  purchaser,  or  he  can  get  the 
plates  ready  packed.  In  the  latter  case  he  has 
nothing  to  do  but  open  the  box  in  broad  daylight, 
take  out  a  plate  which  is  well  protedted  by  the 
thick  and  solid  bag  v>'hich  covers  it,  place  it 
in  a  special  dark 
slide  which  by  a 
mechanical  ar- 
"rangement  in 
opening  when  in 
position  in  the 
camera,  peels 
away  the  front  of  the  envelope.  The  slide  is 
then  applied  to  the  changing  box  and  the  plate 
dropped  into  it,  and  so  on.  The  whole  arrange¬ 
ment  refledls  great  credit  on  the  inventor.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  things  we  have  seen 
for  some  time. 


The  "  Hawk-Eye”  camera  is  one  of  the  best 
produdtions  of  the  Blair  Camera  Co.,  and  well 
worth  consideration  at  a  time  when  most  photo¬ 


graphers  are  contemplating  new  outfits.  It  is 
made  in  several  different  sizes,  and  can  be  used  in 
the  hand  or  on  a  stand,  and  can  be  obtained  either 
for  plates  or  roller  films  according  to  order. 

A  convenient  and 
complete  outfit  by 
Messrs.  H.  Cousen 
and  Co.,  of  Bradford, 
is  illustrated  in  the 
accompanying  cut. 
The  whole  thing  is 
strongly  made,  and 
sells  at  a  very  reason¬ 
able  price  including 
travelling  bag  and 
strap. 

The  ‘‘  Gem  ”  Dry 
Plate  Co.  have  issued 
an  attradlively  illus¬ 
trated  circular 
showing  instan¬ 
taneous  photographs 
taken  with  their 
plates. 

The  Moonlight 
Patent  Lamp  Co.  are 
supplying  small 
pocket  cans  suitable 
for  carrying  benzo¬ 
line  to  use  in  their 
pocket  lamps  for  the 
dark-room.  These 
cans  can  also  be' 
attached  to  the  saddle  of  the  cycling  photo¬ 
grapher. 
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We  are  often  asked  if  good  work  can  be  done 
with  Tylar's  “  Tit  Bit  ”  camera,  and  our  reply 
is  that  at  the  price  there  is  no  better  camera 
made,  but  of  course  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expecfl  results  equal  to  those  attained  with  a 


camera  and  lens  costing  perhaps  five  or  six 
guineas.  For  our  own  part  we  should  never 
recommend  a  camera  at  as  low  a  price  as  12s.  6d., 
but  a  better  quality  of  the  same  camera  is 
supplied  with  a  rapid  redtilinear  lens  at  42s,  and 
is  an  apparatus  which  can  be  recommended. 


The  "  Primus  ”  patent  printing  frame  is  one 
of  Messrs.  Butcher  &  Son’s  handy  inventions. 

The  illustration  shows  the 
method  of  use,  and  the 
whole  frame  is  made  of 
metal.  The  same  firm  have 
some  excellent  view  finders, 
two  of  which  we  illustrate. 
Simpler  patterns  sell  at  as 
lowapriceasis.Gd.  Thisfirm 
have  been  recently  awarded 
a  silver  medal  at  the  Stanley  Photographic 


Exhibition  for  their  "Primus”  Camera,  while 
their  gas  lantern  received  a  special  bronze 
medal. 

In  order  to  fit  different 
lenses  to  the  same  camera, 
the  instantaneous  flange 
of  Messrs.  W.  Watson 
and  Son  is  a  useful 
appliance  costing  but  a 
trifle.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  give  a  tui  n  to  a  small 
lever,  and  moveable  screw-threads  come  forward 
in  order  to  grasp  the  lens. 


A  good  walking-stick  tripod 
is  supplied  by  the  Albion 

1  b  u  m e  n  i  z  i  n  g  Co.,  of 
Glasgow,  superior  in  many 
respedts  to  the  ordinary 
patterns  on  the  market,  while 
the  price  is  most  reasonable. 

The  walking-stick  unscrews 
in  a  most  ingenious  way,  and 
every  part  of  it  is  used  in  the 
tripod  excepting  the  small 
knob  which  is  screwed  off, 
and  put  in  the  waistcoat 
pocket.  The  height  when 
eredled  is  considerably  greater 
than  usual  in  stands  of  this 
pattern. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Baird,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  has  issued  a  very 
complete  list  of  chemicals 
used  in  photography. 

Capital  dark  rooms  and  developing  sinks  are 
put  on  the  market  by  the  Blackfriars  Photo¬ 
graphic  Co.  Those  who  are  contemplating 
additions  of  this  nature  should  write  for  price  list. 

A  new  edition  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund  &  Co.’s 
Label  Book  is  just  out.  The  labels  are  varnished, 
which  renders  them  pradlically  impervious  to 
ordinary  solutions,  while  each  poisonous  sub¬ 
stance  has  the  antidote  printed  clearly  under¬ 
neath  the  title. 

The  new  catalogue  for  1896  of  the  Thornton- 
Pickard  Co.,  is  now  out,  and  contains  many  ex¬ 
cellent  illustrations  of  work  produced  through 
the  meaium  of  their  apparatus.  We  have  also 
received  from  them  a  book  of  collotype  views 
showing  different  departments  of  their  works. 


©uv  (Ii’itical  Column. 

Under  this  heading  the  Editor  will,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
criticise  pliotographs  by  any  readers  who  care  to  send 
prints  for  that  purpose.  In  special  cases  failures  will  be 
illustrated,  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fa<5t  that  the  bad  points  mainly 
are  mentioned.  Some  of  the  photographs  we  receive  are 
excellent  in  many  resperfts,  but  we  consider  that  to  point 
out  their  weaknesses  is  of  much  more  value  than  to  extol 
their  virtues.  Prints  should  be  sent  flat,  the  package 
marked  ’‘Critical  Column”  on  outside,  and  name  and 
address  of  sender  should  be  written  on  coupon  affixed  by 
one  corner  to  back  of  print.  A  nom-de-plume  may  be 
added  for  publication.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  prints.  Critical  Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from 
the  current  number  of  The  Junior  Photoqravher,  and 
accompany  each  print  sent.  Particular  attention  is  called 
to  the  fa(5l  that  the  criticisms  appear  in  the  second  issue 
after  their  receipt.  Thus  prints  with  say,  March 
coupons  attached,  receive  attention  in  the  May  number. 

Druid.— The  position  is  good,  but  you  have 
over-exposed  terribly. 
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Fairy. — Trim  half  an  inch  off  the  left,  and 
you  will  have  a  much  more  artistic  composition. 
Print  in  brown  carbon,  if  you  know  how. 

Thistle. — You  must  improve  your  technique. 
In  the  present  instance  the  print  looks  fogged, 
and  as  if  the  camera  had  moved, 

Pemsea. — A  very  nice  group  indeed.  We  can 
suggest -no  improvement,  save  that  it  would  have 
been  better  had  the  whole  of  the  lady’s  skirt 
been  showing. 

Adolphus, — Very  nice  and  nearly  a  pifture 
which  would  closely  resemble  those  given  away 
with  the  Christmas  numbers  of  illustrated 
journals.  It  is  spoilt  however,  by  the  abrupt 
termination  of  the  background,  and  by  the 
halation  round  the  head.  You  over-expose 
slightly. 

Hydroquinone. — There  is  something  wrong 
with  the  printing  process,  or  else  the  negative  is 
over-exposed. 

Volt. — This  is  fairly  good  from  the  artistic 
standpoint,  although  its  technical  merits  are  not 
very  prominent. 

Amateur  Duffer. — A  very  splendid  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  breaking  wave.  It  is  most  commend¬ 
able. 

De  Lisle. — This  is  rather  sharp  and  motley, 
an  effeft  which  detradts  from  its  artistic  qualities. 
We  should  say  the  sun  was  not  in  a  corredt 
position  to  give  best  results.  The  light  should 
have  been  coming  more  from  one  side..  A  child 
with  a  can  going  down  the  rocks  to  the  left  of  the 
composition  would  have  improved  it. 

L.  J.  L. — Two  capital  photographs  of  bush  life 
which  are  more  commendable  artistically 
than  technically.  The  one  entitled  “  Dinner 
Time  ”  is,  photographically  speaking,  most  satis- 
fadtory,  and  as  a  composition  it  well  deserves 
commendation.  “The  Damper-maker  of  the 
Camp  ’’  is  most  pidlorial,  although  very  much 
out  of  focus.  If  this  last  defedt  had  not  been  so 
apparent  we  should  only  have  been  too  happy  to 
have  reproduced  your  photographs. 

Jacko. — You  have  too  much  water  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  and  you  might  have  avoided  this  by 
lowering  the  camera  legs  considerably.  The 
exposure  has  been  fairly  corredt,  but  you  do  not 
appear  to  have  focussed  very  well. 

Northwood, — Not  a  bit  artistic  as  it  stands. 
You  could,  however,  vastly  improve  it  by 
cutting  away  a  good  inch  from  the  right  hand 
side,  for  the  most  pidtorial  corner  lies  between 
the  end  of  the  house  and  the  large  trees,  with  the 
gate  in  the  centre. 

Blair. — The  technique  is  capital,  but  you 
have  been  a  little  too  near  the  sitter. 


Belemite. — When  you  had  these  models  in 
fancy  costume  you  should  have  made  more 
of  your  opportunity.  The  attitudes  are  all 
right,  but  you  ought  to  have  shown  the  whole 
of  your  figures,  not  cut  off  the  legs.  In  the 
single  portrait  the  Ancient  Briton  appears  to 
have  moved. 

Mary. — This  is  an  attradtive  little  bit,  but 
rather  flat,  due  apparently  to  over-exposure. 

Inkey. — A  fairly  well-lighted  group.  The 
parties  are,  however,  scowling  frightfully,  almost 
without  exception, 

Dunida, — This  is  a  very  good  attempt  at 
genre,  but  slightly  over-exposed  and  conse¬ 
quently  somewhat  flat.  You  cannot  do  better 
than  continue  this  branch  of  work. 

Corpse. — Very  amusing.  It  would  have  been 
better,  however,  if  you  had  stood  a  little  further 
away  from  the  animal. 

June-I-Are, — It  is  a  pity  the  boy  on  the  top 
of  the  camel  moved,  as  this  defedl  rather  detradls 
from  the  photograph. 

See. — A  brilliant  photograph  of  a  rather 
commonplace  greenhouse.  Technically  it  is 
beyond  reproach. 

McCall. — The  children  are  very  well  posed 
indeed,  but  somehow  we  do  not  like  the  rustic 
summerhouse  to  the  right,  -  We  think  that  if  you 
had  arranged  the  youngsters  nearer-  the  broken 
brushwood  you  would  have  had  a  very  effedlive 
pidlure. 

A.  V.  E. — A.  V.  E.  has  made  a  rather  inter¬ 
esting  series  of  tree  pidlures.  They  are  very 
good  although  just  a  little  bit  chalky  in  appear¬ 
ance.  We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  our 
readers  to  strike  out  lines  of  this  sort  Leaf,  flower, 
and  tree  photography  are  branches  (this  is  not  a 
joke)  which  will  well  repay  the  time  and  trouble 
expended  in  obtaining  them.  A.  V.  E.  sends 
another  print  entitled  “  Trespassers  will  be 
prosecuted  ’’  which  is  an  attempt  in  the  right 
diredlion  also,  and  is  likewise  deserving  of  highest 
commendation.  It  is  far  better  than  the  some¬ 
what  commonplace  view  of  the  old  gateway  at 
Winchelsea,  submitted  by  F  V.  E.,  a  brother 
photographer. 

Tom  a.  Hawke. — This  suffers  terribly  from 
halation,  and  there  is  apparently  too  little  lore- 
ground. 

Jim  Clarence. — Well  trimmed  and  most 
artistic.  Just  a  quarter  of  an  inch  more,  how¬ 
ever,  off  the  left  hand  side  will  improve  it. 

E.  A.  M. — Photographically  satisfadlory, 

Crosbeian. — A  very  good  attempt,  but  you 
should  have  had  your  capitally  posed  model  a 
little  bit  nearer  the  foreground. 
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Faith,  -There  are  all  the  elements  for  the 
composition  of  a  pidture  Lower  the  camera 
legs  slightl}’  and  focus  for  the  foreground  and 
bushes.  You  have  over-exposed  the  negative, 
but  notwithstanding  this  defett  3-our  print  looks 
hv  no  means  reall}'  bad.  It  might  be  a  little  bit 
better  if  printed  in  sunlight. 

Kildonan. — A  fine  specimen  of  a  beginner’s 
work,  displaying  utter  disregard  of  every  rule, 
and  conventionally  unconventional.  The  top 
half  of  the  print  is  given  up  to  a  microscopically 
crispdelineation  of  an  ivy-covered  summer-house. 
The  bottom  half  is  handed  over  to  fog.  About 
the  centre,  one  or  two  heads  are  distinguishable, 
and  a  small  portion  of  tea  table.  The  artist 
calls  the  photograph  “  A  German  TIreakfast 
Room,  "  thus  making  confusion  worse  con¬ 
founded.  The  whole  would  make  an  excellent 
puzzle  of  the  "here  is  the  photograph,  find  its 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Kildonan. 


obje(5t  ’’  class.  Kildonan’s  notion  was  not  bad, 
for  the  figure.s  are  fairly  well  posed  and  in  about 
right  proportion.  What  he  should  have  done 
was  to  have  made  them  more  central  by  lower¬ 
ing  the  front  of  the  camera,  and  if  he  could  not 
avoid  the  ivy,  he  should  have  used  a  larger  stop, 
and  focussed  for  the  figures.  This  would  have 
blurred  the  leaves  and  thus  made  them  appear 
less  pronounced.  The  fog  is  no  doubt  due  to  a 
defeftive  dark  slide  or  leaky  camera. 

Parson. — Golden  opportunity  gone  by,  really 
capital  models  and  an  artistic  spot,  and  yet  you 
missed  your  way.  You  overtone  too,  and  you 
stain  your  prints  someway  or  other. 

Caerarea. — This  is  very  fine  indeed,  and 
certainly  most  interesting.  You  should  have 
tried  the  Illustyated  London  Neivs  or  some  other 
paper  with  this  during  the  frost. 


Constance. — Photographically  very  good,  but 
the  children  occupy  about  the  worst  possible 
positions. 

Snif  Snap  Shot. — You  are  right,  you  had 
everything  at  hand  to  make  a  pidlorial  com¬ 
position,  and  you  have  not  been  successful.  Go 
to  the  same  place  and  take  some  children  with 
you,  and  among  all  these  debris  you  will  be 
almost  sure  to  find  some  pidlures.  Your 
technique  is  quite  satisfadlory. 

Thistle. — You  had  a  splendid  view  before 
your  eyes,  but  you  missed  your  opportunity. 
The  straight  horizontal  lines  of  the  fence  and 
the  wall  behind  it  prevent  the  photograph  from 
being  a  pidture.  Your  best  plan  would  have  been 
to  have  gone  further  afield.  You  could  slightly 
improve  the  present  print  by  cutting  off  the 
objedtionable  wall,  although  you  would  then  have 
no  foreground  worth  mentioning. 

Winks. — Slightly  metallic  and  with  a  bare 
sky,  but  nevertheless  well  seledled,  and  stereo- 
scopically  pleasing. 

Mascarine. — Never  use  a  mask  if  possible. 
You  can  make  a  fairly  artistic  photograph  from 
your  negative  by  cutting  off  an  inch  from  the 
bottom,  and  half  an  inch  from  the  top,  and 
printing  on  some  red  tinted  matt  surface  paper. 

Dark  Slide. — Do  not  try  to  be  economical 
next  time,  and  send  two  prints  with  one  coupon. 
We  criticise  the  one  of  the  street  which  is  by 
no  means  inartistic.  The  negative,  however,  is 
scratched,  and  the  camera  has  apparently  moved 
during  exposure. 

Tom  Tit. — A  good  snap  shot,  but  not  artistic. 

T.S. — A  technically  agreeable  group  of  a  picnic 
party  enjoying  themselves  hugely.  They  are  all 
looking  at  the  camera,  however,  in  the  stereo¬ 
typed  photographic  manner. 

Lady  Jane. — We  are  pleased  to  see  that  you 
are  striking  out  a  new  line.  The  flowers  are 
charming,  but  they  suffer  from  the  serious  defedl 
of  being  a  little  too  large  for  the  size  of  paper. 
Flower  photography  should  be  admirably  suited 
for  decorative  purposes.  (2)  You  have  labelled  the 
photograph  of  the  two  little  red  devils  “  Stocks  in 
bloom,’’  which  we  suppose  is  a  mistake.  The 
thing  is  fairly  good,  but  out  of  focus  towards  the 
bottom.  This  branch  of  photography  is  not  as 
decorative  as  the  first.  (3)  Very  nice.  Lady  Jane, 
but  you  ought  to  have  lowered  your  camera  to 
have  had  yourself  more  on  a  level  with  the 
sitter’s  face. 

Chippie. — A  satisfadtory  interior,  corredll}' 
exposed. 

Tiroler. — Very  nice  indeed,  excellently 
trimmed  and  well  chosen.  It  lacks  cloud  effedt 
however, 
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Tweedledum. — A  good  portrait  taken  against 
a  fairly  suitable  background.  You  can  improve  it 
by  vignetting,  and  printing  a  little  higher  up  on 
the  paper. 

W.  M.  D.— A  really  first-rate  flash  light 
which  could  not  be  improved. 

E.  G.  H. — A  very  satisfadlory  Pocket  Kodak 
pidure.  The  dogs  are  most  pleasing  and 
natural.’’ 

Wicklow  No.  4. — We  should  imagine  that 
this  has  been  printed  from  a  rather  harsh 
negative,  but  we  should  say  by  careful  treatment 
you  could  make  a  most  satisfadlory  print  from  it. 
Try  some  rough  surface  paper,  and  print  in  a  sky, 
cutting  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  view. 

E.  L.  W. — Pidluresque  in  the  extreme.  You 
might  get  a  very  good  enlargement  from  this 
negative.  Brown  or  green  carbon  would  be  the 
most  suitable  printing  process. 

Pannal.  —  Whatever  were  you  doing,  or 
rather  not  doing,  with  your  swing  back  ? 
You  must  have  had  your  camera  tilted 
to  a  tremendous  extent  to  get  such 
distortion.  Remember  that  the  ground  glass 
must  always  be  perfedlly  plumb. 

Mac. — As  a  specimen  of  interior  portraiture 
not  to  be  beaten.  The  lighting  is  first-rate,  and 
the  technique  perfedl. 

Percy  M.  White. — You  could  not  possibly 
get  a  better  negative  than  this,  but  why  do  you 
send  us  a  print  of  a  house  which,  although  pretty, 
has  no  really  striking  architedlural  features  ? 
Try  something  else. 

W.F.P.C. — The  baby  is  in  a  nice  position  and 
looks  natural.  You  should  have  made  the  back¬ 
ground  continuous,  that  is,  a  white  cloth  ought 
to  have  been  laid  on  the  floor. 

F. E.C. — This  is  a  charming  view  which  only 
requires  careful  treatment  to  make  it  most 
pidlorial.  In  the  first  place  you  should  take 
care  to  trim  it  straight,  and  to  cut  off  about  half 
an  inch  of  foreground,  then  you  must  print  in  a 
sky.  Try  and  effedl  this  improvement  and  send 
us  the  result. 

Heysham. — The  print  is  just  a  tiny  bit  over¬ 
exposed  and  the  position  is  not  very  good.  By 
far  the  most  artistic  part  of  the  pidlure  lies 
towards  the  right  hand  side.  You  ought  to  cut 
a  good  inch  and  a  half  off  the  left,  thus  taking 
away  the  not  very  piftorial  and  somewhat  aim¬ 
lessly  posed  boys. 

C.G.C. — You  have  over-toned  the  print,  al¬ 
though  as  a  specimen  of  portraiture  it  is  fairly 
satisfadlory.  We  can  see  some  slight  trace  of 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  sitter. 


T.P  C. — A  pidlure  of  a  dreadful  battle  being 
fought  in  the  midst  of  most  pidluresque  surround¬ 
ings.  It  hasn’t  enough  ''go”  in  it  however,  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  "real  thing.’’  Even  if  a 
lesson  in  the  “  noble  art  ’’  only  is  supposed  to  be 
in  progress,  the  smaller  combatant  appears  much 
too  easy  about  it.  No  one  about  to  parry  a 
stroke,  for  instance,  would  stand  with  his  feet 
almost  close  together,  while  the  attitude  of  the 
bigger  boy  is  far  from  "striking"  By  the  way, 
this  second  youth  appears  to  be  balancing  another 
lad  on  the  end  of  his  fist,  a  phenomenon  brought 
about  by  inattention  to  details.  This  referee  ought 
to  have  been  brought  more  forward  and  should 
have  been  placed  against  the  dark  space  to  the 
right,  at  present  he  is  too  subordinate  and  at  the 
same  time  too  prominent.  Lastly,  the  figures 
are  just  a  tiny  bit  too  large  when  the  size  of  the 
pidlure  is  taken  into  consideration.  You  must 
remember  that  when  a  figure  study  is  in  question. 
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the  figures  should  either  be  predominant  or  else 
bear  a  proper  proportion  to  their  surroundings. 
Thus,  in  your  case,  the  boys  ought  either  to 
have  been  a  little  smaller  in  order  to  show  the 
landscape,  ora  little  larger  to  hide  more  of  it  and 
to  attradl  the  eye  at  once  to  themselves. 

Fabian. — The  draped  figure,  although  well 
posed  is  somewhat  ghost-like,  through  insufficient 
exposure  we  should  say.  The  other  one  is 
equally  satisfadlory  in  the  matter  of  pose, 
and  the  rendering  of  the  flesh  is  simply  splendid. 
You  do  not  however,  use  discretion  in 
the  matter  of  trimming  ;  it  would  be  far 
better  if  you  had  shown  the  entire  figure. 
Your  work  is  always  extremely  interesting,  and 
certainly  out  of  the  common.  When  you  send 
us  what  we  consider  a  satisfadlory  nude  or  semi¬ 
nude  figure,  we  shall  be  happy  to  reproduce  it 
with  your  permission. 
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Acre. — The  pith  of  this  piiflnre  lies  in  the 
centre,  and  you  should  trim  away  all  the  rest  of 
it,  leaving  the  print  about  an  inch  and  a  half  by 
two.  Were  not  the  models  which  we  see  in  the 
distance  satisfadlory  ?  You  should  have  allowed 
them  to  be  walking  down  the  road  in  the 
diredtion  of  the  camera. 

Quinol. — A  very  well  arranged  group  indeed. 

Tweedledee. — A  most  commendable  attempt 
at  pidture  making,  spoilt  by  what  may  by  termed 
serious  minor  defedfs.  In  the  first  place  the 
trimming  and  shape  is  all  wrong.  Tweedledee 
must  hereafter  bear  in  mind  that  a  square 
pidlure  can  hardly  ever  be  artistic,  especially 
when  it  is  a  figure  study.  In  this  case,  the  plate 
should  have  been  vertical,  and  the  figures  placed 
a  trifle  nearer  the  middle  of  the  composition. 
As  to  poses,  that  of  the  old  woman  is  capital 
and  could  not  possibly  be  improved  upon,  for 
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she  looks  natural  and  ea.sy.  The  girl,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  just  the  reverse.  Notice  the 
extremely  stiff  and  ungainly  position  of  her  right 
hand  and  arm,  which  is  seemingly  jointed  like 
that  of  a  wooden  doll.  Then  observe  the  dread¬ 
ful  straightness  of  her  left  side,  a  straightness 
ineffedlually  broken  by  the  legs  of  the  stool  she 
carries.  Lastly,  she  is  toppling  over  towards 
her  right,  and  would  certainly  fall  were  it  not 
for  the  counterpoise  of  the  milking-pail.  Thus 
is  an  effedlive  thing  spoilt. 

Mars. —  Rather  black  and  white,  due  doubtless 
to  under-exposure. 

Don  Juan.  —  When  we  consider  that  this 
was  taken  with  a  home-made  camera  which  did 
not  possess  a  swing  back,  we  feel  that  we  cannot 
praise  it  too  much.  It  is  splendidly  sharp  and 
clear. 


K.  C. — Although  this  print  is  not  really  out  of 
focus,  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  so.  Is  the 
plate  fogged  ?  You  ought  never  to  have  the 
chief  objedi  of  interest,  in  this  case  a  tree  trunk, 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  pidlure. 

M.  E.  C.  N.  — A  very  fine  thing  indeed,  most 
suitably  printed  and  eminently  pidlorial.  You 
will  make  an  artistic  photographer  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word  provided  this  pidlorial  bit  is 
not  merely  chance. 

Darby. — Considering  the  circumstances,  very 
commendable.  The  camera  should  have  been  a 
little  bit  further  away. 

St.  Thomas. — Not  very  interesting,  and  rather 
muddled. 

P.  J. — Very  crisp  and  clean,  but  slightly 
lacking  in  detail  in  the  heavy  shadows.  Try 
again. 

Barney. — You  have  not  had  the  camera 
perfedtly  plumb,  and  the  top  of  the  chancel  arch 
is  out  of  focus.  The  exposure  has  been  very 
corredt. 

C.E.S.I — One  of  the  best  things  as  a  composi¬ 
tion  you  have  sent  us.  We  should  recommend 
you  to  print  this  on  some  red  matt  surface  paper, 
say  carbon  if  you  know  how  to  manage  it.  It 
is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  horse  in  the 
distance  occupies  such  a  position  as  to  appear  to 
be  growing  out  of  the  hind  quarters  of  the  one 
in  the  foreground. 

Torchlight.— Pidlorial,  but  rather  dark.  The 
sky  is  as  usual  occupied  by  a  plain  blank  space. 

Welcombe. — You  will  not  be  welcome  if  you 
send  three  prints  with  one  coupon.  We  take 
the  third  as  being  the  most  criticisable.  The 
composition  is  fairly  good,  but  there  is  no  fore¬ 
ground  to  speak  of,  and  the  plain  white  sky  does 
not  lend  itself  to  pidlorial  effedt.  The  print 
would  look  better  trimmed  round. 

Never  Despair  (see  cover).  —  Very  good 
indeed,  most  eftedtive  in  its  simplicity  and 
naturalness.  You  certainly  need  never  despair  if 
you  continue  in  this  strain.  The  technical 
qualities  are  unfortunately  not  quite  on  a  par  with 
the  artistic  ones.  We  should  say  the  negative 
was  just  a  bit  over-exposed. 

Kipper. — A  fine  thing  in  the  way  of  pussy  cat 
pidlures. 

T.  J.  F.  Rathmines. —  Fair,  but  slightly 
fogged. 

Lamp-post. — Your  technique  is  very  good,  and 
wecan  suggest  nothing  by  which  you  can  improve 
it.  The  subjedts  which  you  send  however  are 
rather  too  trivial  for  criticsm.  You  could  improve 
the  village  street  by  cutting  off  an  inch  of  fore¬ 
ground,  The  pony  has  moved  its  head. 

/ 
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IvANOFF. — Technically  satisfaftory,  and  most 
interesting.  You  ought  to  try  one  of  the  weekly 
illustrated  papers  with  it,  sending  them  a  few 
particulars. 

Focus  Sharp. — A  highly  commendable  "  out- 
of-door  ”  portrait,  natural  in  the  extreme. 

Fan. — Do  not  expose  so  long,  and  try  to 
improve  your  technique  all  round.  The  younger 
lad  should  make  a  good  model  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  Rising  Generation  Competition. 

Monkey  Brand. — Capitally  posed  and  selec¬ 
ted,  but  positively  atrocious  photographically 
speaking. 

Mars. — A  fairly  satisfadlory  snap-shot  of 
children  on  the  seashore.  It  is  just  a  little  bit 
flat,  however. 

Midlands. — The  two  girls  are  very  nicely 
posed,  barring  their  feet,  which  are  awkwardly 
placed.  The  attempt,  however,  is  commend¬ 
able,  being  above  the  run  of  ordinary  amateur 
work. 

Nipper. — Technically  good,  but  without  the 
slightest  claim  to  art. 

One-at-a-Time. — The  position  is  good,  but 
the  lighting  is  very  harsh,  and  we  should  say 
that  the  negative  is  under-exposed  and  over¬ 
developed. 

Sydney. — An  over-toned  photograph  of  agate¬ 
way,  but  quite  crisp  enough  to  be  good  architec¬ 
tural  work. 

Neuralgia. — The  donkey  is  out  of  focus,  a 
defeft  evidently  due  to  your  standing  too  near  it. 

Mandoline. — We  should  say  the  snap-shot  is 
over-exposed  and  over-developed,  which  accounts 
for  the  ground  having  the  appearance  of  snow. 
You  should  have  stood  a  little  further  away  from 
the  entrance. 

Nemo. — Most  artistically  chosen,  but  you 
could  vastly  improve  it  by  printing  in  a  sky. 

Don  Sebastian. — You  have  let  the  horse  and 
cart  get  a  little  bit  too  near,  which  has  produced 
distorted  perspedtive.  The  technique  is  quite 
satisfadlory. 

S.  H.  Bentley. — (i)  You  have  spoilt  this  by 
cutting  off  the  legs  of  the  models  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  The  photographic  part  of  the  business 
is  most  satisfadlory.  but  this  artistic  defedl  ruins 
the  photograph  pidlorially.  Cut  one  inch  from 
the  left,  and  half-an-inch  from  the  right. 

Casual.  —  First-rate  snap-shot  of  racing 
steamers. 

CoRRiE. — You  should  cut  away  a  good  lot  of 
the  foreground  and  some  of  the  sky.  A  steamer, 
broadside  on,  going  up  a  river,  does  not  make  a 
very  pretty  photograph  as  a  general  rule. 


Edee. — An  excellent  interior  view  of  the 
Crystal  Palace. 

Constance. — Very  nice,  Constance,  It  wants 
trimming  though,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off 
each  side. 

Rem. — You  must  focus  a  little  better.  The 
exposure  is  fairly  corredl. 

Double  Gloucester. — The  violinist  is  in  a 
capital  position,  and  well  lighted.  Unfortunately 
the  focus  is  a  bit  wrong  or  else  the  model  has 
moved. 

De  Moravia.  —  There  were  two  distindl 
pidlures  but  you  missed  them.  One  lay  to  the 
left  of  the  print  and  the  other  in  the  centre.  The 
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last  named  would  have  been  improved  if  the 
figures  had  been  a  little  nearer  the  spedlator. 

Amateur  Photographer. — You  are  wrong  in 
the  trimming.  Cut  half  an  inch  off  the  left  hand 
side,  and  about  three  quarters  off  the  right. 

Saxon. — You  have  very  slightly  over-exposed 
and  over-developed,  which,  combined  with  the 
position  of  the  sun,  has  given  a  bitty  appearance 
to  the  photograph.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  turn 
out  good  work.  2.  Two  very  good  models  and 
a  very  good  place,  and  you  wasted  your  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  elder  model  might  have  been  showing 
his  ■'  bag  ”  to  the  younger,  and  should  have  been 
much  nearer  the  centre  of  the  pidlure. 
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Or.iVER.  —  Over-exposed  and  not  in  good  focus. 
ImproN-e  your  technique  and  submit  again. 

Oi.ivEK. — Sharp  and  clear,  but  with  a  dis¬ 
tracting  background,  and  a  great  deal  too  low 
down  on  the  plate. 

COMPO  — Fairly  good  artistically,  but  over¬ 
exposed. 

Capricornus.  This  is  most  artistically 
arranged,  but  tremendously  out  of  focus,  due  to 
your  not  holding  the  camera  steady.  The  anchors, 
etc.,  make  an  excellent  foreground,  and  if  the 
negative  had  been  sharp,  and  you  had  printed  in 
a  sky,  you  would  have  a  really  nice  pidtire. 

Tyro.-  -Technically  commendable, 

E. H.A. — How  in  the  name  of  wonder  did  you 
manage  to  get  such  a  villainous  tone  ?  With  a 
little  care  you  could  make  a  good  pidture  of  this 
spot  provided  you  look  out  for  a  time  when  the  light 
is  suitable,  and  find  a  model  to  sit  at  the  end  of 
the  lock  gate. 

S.P.L.— Splendidly  sharp,  but  why,  when  you 
had  such  good  models,  did  you  turn  your  attention 
to  a  somewhat  ugly,  although  perhaps  archseologi- 
cally  interesting  building  ? 

Dane  — Just  moderate  both  technically  and 
artistically. 

Unas  -  The  notion  displayed  here  is  excellent, 
bnt  unfortunately  you  have  not  carried  it  out  very 
well.  In  the  first  place,  the  little  girl  should  have 
been  sobbing  into  her  handkerchief,  not  wiping 
her  nose  with  it.  The  boys  too  are  slightly  out 
of  focus,  due  no  doubt  to  their  having  moved 
during  exposure.  Continue  your  figure  studies, 
your  models  are  first  rate. 

Clausenton. -  Fairly  good  technically  and 
rather  interesting. 

Devona. — Splendidly  sharp,  but  some  of  the 
men  do  not  occupy  very  nice  positions,  especially 
the  young  fellow  to  the  left.  You  ought  to  have 
been  further  away. 

Mick  Pussy, — Slightly  out  of  focus  and 
wrongly  masked.  This  should  have  been  a  long 
narrow  composition,  say  two  inches  by  four,  A 
sunset  behind  the  trees  would  have  improved  it. 

Beginner. — Pretty  fair,  but  the  girl  on  the 
gate  has  her  left  leg  in  an  awkward  position,  and 
you  ought  not  to  have  cut  off  the  feet  of  the 
other  one. 

F. J.E. — Out  of  focus  and  slightly  over-exposed. 
You  should  always  throw  the  background  a  little 
more  out  of  focus  in  portraiture. 

Pickwick, — All  the  sitters  in  th’s  group  are 
too  close  together,  and  consequently  lack  balance. 
There  was  plenty  of  room  at  each  side,  why  did 
you  not  spread  them  out  a  little  more? 


Tyrola.—  Your  technique  still  continues  good 
but  you  must  cultivate  pidure  making  a  little 
more.  For  instance,  the  boy  in  the  “  Mother  and 
son”  photograph  is  in  a  terribly  stiff  attitude, 
while  the  lady’s  hand  is  most  ungraceful. 

PoRTORA. — You  have  completely  ruined  this  by 
having  such  a  villainously  striking  background 
behind  the  figures.  The  posing  all  round  is 
passable,  but  if  you  look  at  the  print  from  a  little 
distance  you  cannot  tell  where  the  figures  leave 
off  and  the  surroundings  begin.  You  over-expose 
too. 

Gilbert. — As  a  specimen  of  portraiture,  fairly 
satisfadory. 

Morton. — Very  interesting  and  technically 
above  the  average.  It  would  look  better  with 
about  an  inch  trimmed  from  the  right  hand  side. 

Fun.— Not  a  bit  artistic,  and  although  fairly 
good  photographically,  somewhat  messed  up. 
Are  your  dishes  perfedlly  clean  ? 

Snap  Shot. — All  right.  Snap  Shot,  better  than 
most  dog  portraits. 

Peter. — Over-exposed,  The  view  was  fairly 
pretty  but  we  think  you  could  have  improved  it 
by  standing  a  little  further  away  to  allow  the  trees 
to  hang  over  the  top  of  the  pidure. 

Incog. — The  view  was  fairly  well  chosen,  but 
there  is  something  wrong  with  either  your  printing 
process  or  your  negative,  for  the  whole  looks 
slightly  fogged. 

Telephone. — A  very  microscopically  sharp 
rendering  of  a  tombstone. 

Sealing-wax. — The  technique  is  good,  but  the 
view  itself  is  trivial,  as  there  is  no  foreground, 
in  the  artistic  sense  of  the  word.  You  should 
get  better  pidures  than  this  in  such  a  pretty  spot. 

Verdant  Green. — When  the  difficulties  of 
the  group  are  taken  into  account  it  may  be 
considered  satisfadory.  It  was  a  mistake  however, 
to  hang  up  the  sheet  behind  the  sitters  unless  you 
could  have  made  it  cover  the  whole  of  the  back¬ 
ground,  The  day  must  have  been  very  dark 
when  the  photograph  was  taken. 

A  J.F. — You  should  have  used  the  swing-back, 
then  you  would  have  had  a  very  nice  pidure 
of  the  old  abbey.  As  it  is  the  building  appears 
to  be  running  up  to  a  vanishing  point  in  the  sky. 

Rissborough. — A  very  little  bit  under¬ 
exposed.  Why  do  you  submit  us  subjeds  like 
this  for  criticism. 

Rolzat. — You  should  have  taken  this  the 
other  way  up  on  the  plate.  It  lacks  nothing 
whatever  in  the  matter  of  sharpness. 

Ernst. — Not  very  sharp,  but  cus  a  whole  quite 
passable. 
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'  Man. — A  fairly  good  rendering  of  seaweed- 
:  covered  rocks,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much 

^  foreground,  and  the  sky  lacks  interest.  Cut  a 
good  inch  and  half  off  the  print, 
j  Alphai — We  thank  you  very  much  indeed  for 

I  the  combination  photograph  idea  which  is 
excellent.  The  photography  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  Your  other  pidture  is  equally 
;]  pleasing,  and  shows  what  a  splendid  light  you 
must  have  out  there. 

Thackery. — We  are  glad  to  see  that  you 
j  know  how  to  print  in  clouds.  As  a  composition 
:  your  photograph  is  spoilt  by  the  straight  lines  of 

j  the  gate  having  nothing  to  break  them,  and  by 
I  lack  of  foreground.  You  should  have  opened  the 
!  gate,  and  got  some  one  to  pose  for  you,  say  for 
I  instance,  a  farm  labourer. 

j  Cyclist. — Fairly  satisfadtory.  You  ought, 
j  however,  always  to  avoid  a  plain  stretch  of  grass 
for  a  foreground, 

Roy. — What  painful  fascination  is  attached  to 
wooden  bridges  in  parks,  that  amateurs  are 
reduced  to  the  photographing  of  them  whenever 
they  crop  up  in  a  day’s  rambling  ?  Your  print  is 
technically  commendable,  but  why  in  the  name 
of  goodness  did  you  try  to  make  a  pidlure  of  the 
bridge  when  the  surrounding  country  apparently 
offered  no  end  of  pidtorial  possibilities. 

F.  E.  C. — Very  good  indeed,  F.  E.  C.,  although 
rather  formal.  You  could  have  improved  the 
print  from  a  pidtorial  standpoint,  however,  if 
you  had  either  been  further  away  or  nearer. 
There  are  some  charming  old  stairways  about 
the  building  which,  along  with  the  children, 
could  have  been  utilised  to  good  purpose. 


®ur  lector’s  Corner. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of  tlie 
paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different  sub- 
jedls  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is  needed  in 
the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be  received  on  or 
before  the  25'h  of  each  month.  The  Editor  will  answer 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters 
photographic  by  post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be 
enclosed ;  but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  Editorial  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue. —  One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address : — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

The  Editor  of  a  magazine  which  comes  out 
monthly  contends  against  many  disadvantages. 
Take  our  own  case  for  instance.  During  the 
past  weeks,  we  have  been  positively  yearning 
for  the  day  of  publication  to  come  round,  in  order 
to  fill  up  a  column  or  so  with  chat  about  the 
celebrated  x  rays.  Novel  dreams  of  what  we 
were  to  say  flitted  across  our  brain  in  spare 


moments,  dreams  of  things  which  had  never 
been  said  before  about  the  discovery,  dreams  of 
Rontgen  in  a  new  light  and  of  x  ray  talk 
sparkling  with  piqiuancy.  We  had  conceptions 
on  the  subjedl  which  would  astonish  all,  witticisms 
which  would  set  the  whole  world  roaring.  And 
what  happens  ?  Why,  the  Editors  of  the 
weeklies  are  apparently  struck  with  the  same 
ideas  as  ourselves,  and  week  by  week  we  have 
undergone  the  torture  of  seeing  our  treasured 
notions  and  original  views  in  our  contemporaries 
till  we  hadn't,  figuratively  speaking,  a  leg  to 
stand  on.  The  sensation  was  unpleasant,  nay 
distressing,  and  we  can  now  sympathize  with  the 
playwright  who  finds  that  by  simply  being  born 
a  few  years  earlier,  W.  Shakespeare  has  been 
able  to  score  in  the  matter  of  terse  and  patent 
home  truths,  or  with  His  Excellency,  when  he 
wails  that  "everything  worth  saying  has  been 
said  before,’’  and  that  the  mine  of  original 
humour  is  "entirely  worked  out.” 

*  » 

Beauchamp  in  a  long  and  interesting  letter 
takes  up  arms  on  our  behalf  against  the  "  pro¬ 
gressive  party ’’  who  want  to  alter  the  Junior  in 
many  ways.  First,  he  considers  the  title  of  the 
magazine  most  suitable  and  is  highly  amused  at 
the  notion  of  its  readers  being  considered  childish. 
Persons  of  such  a  susceptible  nature,  he  opines, 
should  confine  their  perusal  of  the  magazine  to 
the  dark  room  or  unfrequented  corners  where  no 
one  can  see  them  and  mistake  them  for 
"Juniors.”  He  "finds  the  Critical  Column 
interesting  reading,  even  when  unillustrated,”  and 
he  enjoyed  the  "novelette”  which  so  scandalised 
a  large  number  of  subscribers.  Finally,  however, 
he  complains  that  we  do  not  keep  our  readers 
advised  up  to  date  in  the  progress  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  world,  we  don’t  tell  what  Our  Leaders 
are  doing  and  what  are  the  most  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  and  applications  of  photography.  Well, 
we  do  not  do  this,  because  we  consider  that  such 
information  can  be  obtained  much  more  fully  and 
regularly  in  the  weeklies  and  monthlies  devoted 
to  the  technical  side  of  art,  and  that  we  can  fill 
our  pages  with  matter  of  greater  interest  to  the 
tyro.  For  instance  the  so  called  "New  Photo¬ 
graphy”  by  the  A  rays,  although  scientifically 
valuable,  could  be  of  no  pradtical  use  to  the 
beginner  who  finds  much  difficulty  in  corredtly 
photographing  the  outer  man,  let  alone  his 
interior  framework.  Our  pages  are  fully  occupied 
each  month  with  what  we  trust  is  really  helpful 
reading,  reading  which  may  lend  assistance  in 
everyday  work.  Supposing  we  were  to  give  up 
each  month  a  certain  amount  of  space  to  the 
subjetts  suggested  by  Beauchamp,  some  of  our 
popular  standing  institutions  would  have  to  be 
curtailed ;  and  this  we  feel  certain  would  not 
meet  with  general  approval.  We  think  it  better 
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therefore  to  steer  clear  of  topical  photography  as 
far  as  possible,  especially  when  the  matter  is  one 
which  would  be  incapable  of  application  to 
beginners'  work. 

+ 

We  have  put  our  foot  in  it  as  regards  the  golf 
competition.  A  postcard  from  Glasgow  runs. — 
"Go  ahead,  J.  P,  there’s  no  end  to  your  enterprise. 
Prizes  for  Goifing  pictures !  What  next  ?  This  wili  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  judge,  as  apart  from  the  pidlorial 
effeft  and  technique,  etc.,  the  positions  of  the  pl.iyers  will 
have  to  be  right,  that  is  they  must  be  playing  their  clubs 
properly.  It  would  never  do  to  illustrate  the  game  in  any 
but  the  correft  style." 

Now  if  the  readers  of  the  J.  P.  are  going  to  be  so 
very  particular,  the  query  is  what  are  we  to  do 
to  ensure  a  corredt  and  justifiable  decision. 
Will  it  be  necessary  for  the  present  staff  to  burn 
the  midnight  oil  over  volumes  describing  the 
mysteries  of  golfing,  or  shall  we  have  to  employ 
a  special  Golf  Editor  ?  And  also,  how  about  the 
Football  contest  ?  Will  an  expert  be  needed  in 
this  case  as  well.  In  the  latter  competition, 
however,  we  could  easily  get  a  competent  judge, 
for  no  doubt  some  local  referee  while  recovering 
from  the  eftefts  of  an  ill-advised  decision  at  a  cup 
tie  match  would  be  glad  to  turn  an  honest  penny 
while  his  wounds  were  healing.  In  any  case, 
Glaswegian  need  not  trouble  about  us,  for  when 
the  time  comes,  he  may  be  assured  that  we  shall 
be  ready,  aye  ready,  for  either  Golf  or  Football 
prints,  and  he  may  send  along  his  contribution 
in  a  sure  and  certain  hope  that  it  will  meet  with 
its  just  reward. 

*** 

A  word  or  two  about  these  competitions  wili 
not  be  out  of  place  here.  As  will  be  seen  by  the 
notice,  we  are  not  particular  about  having 
absolutely  comprehensive  views  of  either  of  the 
games,  that  is,  we  do  notexpedt  the  photographer 
to  sit  upon  an  eminence  and  expose  upon  the 
whole  field.  As  a  matter  of  fadt  we  should  much, 
prefer  that  the  pidlures  were  taken  when  an 
adlual  game  was  not  in  progress,  but  when  the 
models  were  posed  for  the  occasion  and  a  time 
exposure  given  if  necessary.  Both  pastimes 
offer  no  end  of  opportunities  for  such  work,  and 
it  will  be  far  easier  to  obtain  a  good  and  efthdfive 
negative  in  this  way  than  if  a  hurried  snap-shot 
were  taken  at  some  'hot  corner.'  In  the  case  of 
Golf  no  great  difficulty  should  occur  in  following 
out  this  notion,  for  solitary  individuals  and  their 
caddies  who  would  be  only  too  happy  to  pose, 
may  be  found  almost  any  day  in  lonesome 
pradlice  upon  the  secluded  parts  of  the  links. 
Where  Football  is  in  cpiestion,  a  little  more 
trouble  may  be  encountered,  especially  if  a 
photograph  with  a  large  number  of  players  is 
required,  say  for  instance  a  " scrimmage ’’  ora 
"lining  out,"  two  eftedlive  subjedfs,  by  the  way. 
We  know  from  personal  experience  the  trouble 


occasioned  when  one  wishes  to  photograph  a 
football  team,  for  one  half  will  turn  up  one  time 
and  the  other  half  about  an  hour  later.  We 
should  suggest  that  the  pidtures  be  taken  after 
some  match,  when  the  players  have  had  some  of 
the  newness  knocked  out  of  their  apparel  and 
when  both  sides  are  represented.  The  days  are 
lengthening  now,  and  as  most  matches  finish 
about  four,  sufficient  light  will  be  left  to  allow  of 
a  short  time  exposure.  Another  suggestion  we 
should  like  to  put  forward,  would  be  that  the 
photographer  should  seek  an  opportune  moment. 
It  would  not  be  advisable  for  him  to  suggest 
photography  after  a  somewhat  heated  competition 
game :  a  minor  match,  all  things  considered, 
would  present  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  merely  to  photo¬ 
graphs  where  more  than  half  a  dozen  models  are 
to  be  included.  If  the  group  is  to  consist  of  only 
two  or  three  figures,  the  artist  will  have  a  far 
better  chance  of  success,  for  posing  can  then 
be  more  studied  and  some  slight  attempt  at 
composition  made.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
ensure  lifelike  attitudes  ;  adual  motions  had 
better  be  gone  through,  and  the  models  told  to 
stop  when  the  positions  appear  suitable.  This 
work  might  be  carried  out  at  home,  for  no  special 
background  is  necessary,  as,  for  reproduction, 
any  unsuitable  surroundings  can  be  cut  away  by 
us  and  the  figures  alone  given.  We  hope  that  we 
have  now  made  our  requirements  clear,  and  that 
our  readers  will  do  their  best  to  make  both 
Competitions  a  success. 

* 

*  ’fc 

The  Criticising  Competition  has  proved  an 
unqualified  success,  over  sixty  papers  coming  to 
hand.  All  these,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
were  well  written  and  carefully  thought  out  and 
if  the  authors  only  turn  their  criticising  faculty  to 
account  next  time  they  are  afield,  we  shall  be 
certain  to  receive  some  excellent  photographs  for 
the  "  Salon."  It  was  amusing,  however,  to  notice 
how  one  or  two  of  the  critics  differed,  and  what  end¬ 
less  ways  of  improvement,  pradtical  and  im- 
pradlicable  were  suggested.  Some  of  the  notions 
were  what  may  be  termed  'large  orders,’ 
including  the  hiring  of  a  waggon  and  horses 
complete,  with  teamers  and  woodcutters,  and  the 
introdudlion  of  a  chimney  to  break  the  bare  patch 
of  roof,  although  no  instrudtions  were  given  as  to 
how  the  latter  improvement  was  to  be  effedted. 
A  good  many  appear  to  have  missed  the  fadt 
that  by  dividing  down  the  middle  and  re¬ 
arranging  the  logs  and  models,  two  most  satis- 
fadfory  compositions  might  have  been  obtained. 
Very  few  correspondents  saw  that  a  pidlorial 
ensemble  could  have  been  brought  about  by 
asking  the  models  to  take  off  their  coats  and 
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sit  in  their  shirt  sleeves  whittling  sticks  or 
looking  for  rooks’  nests  in  the  high  branches. 
We  trust  however  that  H.  H.  B.  will  try  to 
follow  sdme  of  the  advice  given  and  send  along 
the  result  for  reprodudion.  We  should  like  all 
those  who  have  their  photographs  generally 
criticised,  to  try  and  do  likewise  as  far  as  possible. 
The  improved  prints  should  prove  most  valuable 
and  interesting. 

*** 

Will  subscribers  and  others  kindly  address 
business  cornmuHications  to  our  Publisher,  not  to 
the  Editor.  During  the  past  month  we  have 
received  several  letters  containing  orders,  stamps, 
etc.,  and  as  the  two  departments  are  quite 


think  they  will  find  it  so  very  difficult  to  send 
off  their  contributions  a  day  or  two  beforehand. 

T.  H.  towards  the  end  of  a  long  letter  in  which 
he  details  many  of  the  grievances  attendant  upon 
photography  in  general  and  lantern  slide  making 
in  particular,  says  “I  wonder  if  in  Heaven  there  is 
an  unlimited  supply  of  dry  plates,  tha.t  would  be 
my  ideal  of  perfeift  bliss.”  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  answer  this  question,  for  our  Theological 
Editor  is  at  present  absent,  so  we  can  only  advise 
T.  H.  to  wait  and  see.  For  our  own  part,  should 
there  be  any  photographic  competitions  there 
which  we  have  to  judge,  we  trust  the  competitors 
will  write  more  plainly  than  they  do  now.  The 
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separate,  considerable  inconvenience,  not  to 
speak  of  delay  is  occasioned,  especially  if  the 
Editor  be  away  for  a  day  or  two  and  his  letters 
remain  unopened.  Another  inconvenient  little 
habit  which  causes  us  much  bother  is  that  of 
sending  in  contributions  for  the  various  com¬ 
petitions  a  day  or  so  late.  Up  to  the  present 
we  have  winked  at  these  offences,  but  as  the 
habit  appears  to  be  growing,  we  feel  that  a  stop 
must  be  put  to  it  at  once.  Therefore  be  it 
understood  that  any  entries  received  after  the 
first  post  on  the  morning  following  the  25th  will 
be  disqualified  without  more  ado,  unless  they  are 
either  from  foreign  subscribers  or  for  the  General 
Competition  or  Cntical  Column.  Let  all  whom  it 
may  concern  then,  beware.  Really,  we  don’t 


little  exhibitions  which  take  place  during  the 
unravelling  of  some  more  than  usually  tangled 
signature,  written  in  ink  on  a  blotting  paper  sur¬ 
faced  coupon,  would  hardly  be  in  keeping  with 
the  general  surroundings. 

This  month  we  have  had  notes  from  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  China.  Victoria  and  America,  which 
show  that  the  sun  setteth  not  on  the  readers  of 
The  Junior  Photographer . 

*** 

If  The  Junior  Photographer  is  of  any  value  as  a 
book  of  reference,  it  is  worth  binding,  for  if  the 
parts  are  littered  about  they  soon  become  dis¬ 
figured  or  lost.  Bound  in  one  of  the  cases 
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supplied  by  the  publishers,  they  make  a  sub¬ 
stantial  volume  for  the  library  shelf.  Any  local 
binder  can  put  the  parts  into  the  case. 

A  new  edition  of  Lantern  Slides  by  J.  Pike 
has  just  been  published,  with  many  revisions 
and  alterations,  and  opening  with  a  preface  by 
Mr.  J.  Pattison  Gibson. 

From  the  Photographic  Section  of  the 
Beaumont  Cycling  Club  we  have  received  a 
most  artistic  programme  of  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  a  “Camera  Concert."  The 
proceedings  we  are  told  were  most  successful  and 
we  trust  that  the  success  will  continue.  The 
combination  of  a  Cycling  and  Photographic 
Club  is  a  happy  thought,  and  well  deserves  the 
best  support. 

+  * 

It  is  yet  a  far  cry  to  the  Salon  Number,  but 
still,  we  want  subscribers  to  keep  it  before  their 
minds  during  the  coming  months  and  so  work 
with  a  definite  objedl.  The  Salon  offers  an 
almost  limitless  scope,  the  classes  being  com¬ 
prehensive,  including  landscape,  architecture, 
seascape,  portraiture,  genre  and  many  other 
kinds  of  work  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  although  the  Salon  number  appears  in 
August,  the  last  day  for  sending  in  contributions 
will  be  June  25th,  which  only  leaves  about  three 
clear  months,  a  comparatively  short  time 
In  the  meantime  however  we  are  going  to  offer 
our  readers  no  end  of  opportunities  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  their  varied  talent.  We  are  thinking 
out  another  prize  series,  a  series  which  we  trust 
will  prove  as  attractive  as  the  old  ones  have 
done.  The  promised  real  bromide  print 
supplement  is  in  hand,  and  will  be  given  at  an 
early  date.  It  is  from  a  charming  genre  study 
by  a  French  photographer  and  is  entitled  “Fly 
with  Me  Now!”  And  lastly,  with  the  August  num¬ 
ber  will  come  a  great  change  in  the  magazine,  a 
change  in  physical  form  which  will,  we  do  not 
doubt,  be  much  appreciated  The  price,  never¬ 
theless  will  remain  as  usual. 

SHORT  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mabel.— Lantern  slides  take  the  colours  better  when 
the  use  of  alum  is  omitted. 

A.  H.  D.— (i)  Four  grains  of  potassium  carbonate  are 
about  equal  to  two  grains  of  soda  hydrate  for  developing 
pu' poses.  (2)  It  is  not  T'ossible. 

E.  I.  Rv. — Paget,  Verel,  Cadett. 

Hydroquinonl. — A  rapid  plate,  say  Paget  XXXXX, 
Cadett  Lightning,  or  Verel’s  Runaway. 

OxoN.—  Of  the  cameras  supplied  at  a  guinea  there  is  very 
little  choice  ;  all  are  equally  good  value  for  the  money. 
Should  recommend  you  to  go  up  to  two  guineas  if  you  can 
afford  it.  No  need  to  wait  until  you  can  buy  a  stand 
camera. 

W.  T. — Write  to  Eliiott  ik  Son.  Park  Road,  Barnet. 

Inkkv.— We  think  you  will  find  your  print  criticised  this 
month.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  sending  away  the 
copy  of  The  Junior.  You  do  us  an  infinite  service  We 
trust  we  shall  continue  to  deserve  your  good  opinion. 


W.  Burden. — Yes.  It  is  supplied  in  several  qualities 
from  i2s,  6d.  up  to  £2  2s.  Should  recommend  the  latter. 

W.  M.  Dodson. — We  have  a  good  many  manuscripts  at 
present,  but  if  you  like  to  submit  one  of  four  pages,  with 
half-a-dozen  prints,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  consider  it. 

J.  A.  W.— Thanks  very  much  for  your  good  wishes. 

H.  St.  Clair. — We  will  alter  the  word  to  “  most,”  as  you 
to  a  certain  extent  modify  your  statement.  Always  write  to 
us  when  you  see  anything  you  think  could  be  improved,  for 
we  are  glad  to  have  varying  opinions. 

Lex  Legis.  -We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  The  Junior 
and  its  title  give  you  so  much  satisfadfion.  We  hope  that 
the  paper  will  never  become  too  technical  for  beginners. 

Fun. — We  fear  that  we  could  not  make  an  entirely 
separate  paper  of  the  Critical  Column.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  interest  would  be  sufficient  to  allow  of  a  large 
circulation,  and  apart  from  that  our  hands  are  quite  full 
enough  already  with  The  Junior.  We  are  going  to  try  a 
little  alteration  next  month.  Continue  to  show  the  paper 
to  your  friends.  If  you  write  us  particulars  as  to  the  toning 
bath  you  use  for  lantern  slides,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  give 
you  advice. 

F.  Humphries. — It  is  astonishing  how  many  readers 
have  taken  The  Junior  for  some  months  previously  to 
buying  a  camera.  We  have  quite  a  number  of  letters  in 
which  this  statement  is  made.  It  is  encouraging  to  know 
that  you  think  the  magazine  the  best  threepenny  published, 
although  we  are  afraid  that  this  is  a  little  bit  too  eulogistic. 

J.  J.  Hassall. — Yes,  we  hope  you  will  write  to  us  often. 
Letters  are  the  only  way  in  which  we  are  able  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  our  readers,  as  it  were. 

Little  Tich. — You  will  find  it  quite  beyond  your  power 
to  make  a  process  block,  and  it  is  not  the  slightest  use  our 
giving  you  advice  on  the  subjedt.  Your  best  plan  would  be 
to  send  the  work  out  to  some  firm- say,  The  Meisenbach 
Co,  Ltd.  The  charge  is  about  is.  per  square  inch  ;  mini¬ 
mum,  lOS. 

Robt.  F.  Rkidkaux.— (i)  Thank  you  very  much,  (2)  We 
do  not  quite  see  our  way  to  doing  as  you  suggest,  for  the 
eftedt  in  the  end  would  be  pradfically  the  same,  and  the 
competitions  are  already  excellently  supported.  (3)  The 
coupon  should  be  filled  up  as  follows: — “Criticism  of  So- 
and-So’s  print,  by  Nemo,"  or  whatever  the  nom  de  plume 
may  be.  Thanks  for  your  interesting  note  on  the  X  rays. 

H.  B.  Smith.  We  are  glad  that  “  it  is  better  than  ever,” 
and  that  you  have  taken  to  championing.  We  fear  we  can¬ 
not  insert  your  wish  about  the  lantern  slides,  as  our 
advertisement  columns  are  open  for  purposes  of  this  kind, 
and  you  might  get  what  you  require  through  them.  We 
are  afraid  there  would  be  too  much  trouble  in  connedlion 
with  “  The  Junior  Postal  Photographic  Club  and  Lantern 
Slide  Exchange.”  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  make  use  of 
your  prints,  because  they  are  not  exadtly  suited  to  our  pur¬ 
poses.  In  process  of  time,  however,  you  may  send  us 
something  which  we  shall  be  happy  to  reproduce,  providing 
it  is  sufficiently  striking.  Your  technique  is  improving. 

Rathgael. — We  are  awfully  sorry  if  any  mistake  has 
occurred.  We  hasten  to  redtify  it  by  printing  your  query. 
“To  what  use  can  old  negatives  be  put  beyond  those  occa¬ 
sionally  given  in  text-books  ?  ”  Has  any  reader  any  ideas 
upon  the  subjedt?  With  regard  to  your  suggestion  as  to 
sending  the  prints  to  the  Hospital,  we  will  give  it  due  con¬ 
sideration. 

W.  Frank  Carter  wants  us  to  publish  a  set  of  real 
prints,  one  showing  a  corredtly-exposed  negative,  the  other 
an  under-exposed  one,  and  so  on.  He  says  it  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  tell  any  of  these  defedfs  from  ai  tides. 
This  might  be  done  with  advantage,  and  we  will  give  the 
suggestion  due  consideration. 

Yargen. — Thank  you.  We  do  not  quite  see  what 
advantage  would  be  served  by  letting  the  winner  of  the 
General  Criticism  Competition  supply  the  next  subjedf  for 
criticism. 

Crinkle. — See  “Our  Laboratory.” 

No  Name.— Make  a  negative  from  the  transparency  by 
contadt,  in  the  same  way  you  made  the  transparency. 

J.  Joint.— The  makers  of  either  would  give  you  the  most 
valuable  information.  We  should  use  it  as  for  ordinary 
dry  plates. 
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Spot. — Yours  is  a  curious  case,  due,  perhaps,  to  the 
atmosphere.  Under  the  circumstances  we  should  use 
pyro-soda. 

Reflecto. — Smear  the  back  (clear  side)  of  the  plate  with 
glycerine,  anH  press  into  contadl  a  piece  of  red  or  black 
paper.  This  remains  damp,  and  can  be  pulled  off  before 
development,  although,  if  left  on,  it  will  in  no  way  interfere 
with  final  result 

L’Ancresse. — We  are  pleased  to  receive  a  long  and  well- 
expressed  letter  like  yours.  With  regard  to  the  Notes  and 
Queries  column,  we  dropped  it  because  it  was  not  at  all 
well  supported.  We  are  always  open,  however,  to  insert 
queries  or  formula  in  either  our  “Laboratory,”  or  the 
“Answers  to  Correspondents”  column.  (2)  We  have  handed 
your  suggestion  over  to  Mr.  Penlake.  We  do  not  want  you 
to  apologise  to  us  in  the  slightest.  We  are  always  happy 
to  have  long  letters,  especially  when  they  are  either  in 
good  handwriting  or  typewritten; 

Mountant  (Fred  J  ).— We  cannot  possibly  decipher  your 
surname.  Use  the  ordinary  weights,  i.e.,  16  ozs.  to  the  lb. 

K.  Dc — Why  not  use  the  commercial  matt  gelatino- 
chloride  paper  ?  Your  troubles  would  then  cease.  The 
bright  specks  that  appear  after  squeegeeing  the  prints  on  to 
ground  glass  are  due  to  non-adhesion  of  the  print  to  the 

lass.  They  can  be  removed  when  dry  by  rubbing  some 
nely-powdered  pumice  over  the  print  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  A  firm  pressure  must  be  applied  in  a  circular 
direction,  never  in  straight  lines. 

L.  S= — A  capital  ink  for  writing  on  glass,  lantern  slides, 
etc.,  is  made  by  dissolving  I  oz.  of  copal  resin  in  2  ozs.  of 
oil  of  lavender.  When  dissolved,  add  the  colouring 
matter,  which  may  be  lamp  black,  vermillion  or  ochre,  in 
a  state  of  fine  division. 

Batonac. — A  half-crown  weighs,  roughly,  200  grains,  or 
nearly  14  grammes.  A  sixpence  weighs  40  grains,  and  a 
threepenny  piece  half  that  weight,  i.e,,  20  grains, 

F.  C.  S,— To  remove  the  pyro-stain,  and  for  general 
clearing  up  ot  negatives,  use  this  bath  -Proto-sulphate  of 
iron,  02, ;  citric  acid,  i  oz. ;  ^  powdered  alum,  |  oz. ;  water, 
10  ozs.  After  fixing  the  negative,  rinse  for  about  two 
minutes,  and  place  in  the  clearing  bath  for  five  minutes, 
then  thoroughly  wash. 

B,  S.—Plate  makers  will  not  buy  old  negatives.  If  you 
have  a  large  quantity,  why  not  try  to  sell  them  to  a  car¬ 
penter,  or  someone  who  makes  cucumber  frames.  If  they 
are  quarter-plates,  and  on  thin  glass,  why  not  cut  them  up 
for  lantern  slide  cover  glasses. 

Fred,”"A  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  is  not 
affedted  by  light. 

P.  Duce.— ’(i)  It  Is  necessary  when  mixing  a  metol 
formula  to  dissolve  the  metol  and  the  sodium  sulphite 
or  other  chemicals  after.  (2)  The  slight  discoloration  of 
yourpyro  solution  will  not  affeft  its  working  qualities. 

Luny  wants  to  know  if  it  is  possible  to  print  on  bromide 
paper  by  moonlight.  Had  this  query  come  last  month  we 
should  have  felt  inclined  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  joke,  but 
a  recent  number  of  a  contemporary  tells  us  that  a  member 
of  a  southern  society  utilised  moonlight  for  the  production 
of  bromide  prints,  and  met  with  marked  success,  especially 
with  thin  negatives,  which,  otherwise  gave  only 
flat  results.  By  the  light  of  the  young  moon  on  February 
20th  he  gave  an  exposure  of  three  minutes,  using  slow 
paper,  and  the  result  was  a  bright,  plucky  print,  although 
the  negative  was  thin  and  lacking  in  contrast, 

Sliza.— The  following  is  the  developer  you  require,  and 


a  very  good  one  too 

Stock  Solution. 

Pyrogallic  acid  ... . . .  i  oz.  avd. 

Potassium  metabisulphite  . . . 40  grains. 

Dist.  water  to  make  altogether  . .  30  oz.  fl. 

A,  Stock  solution  . . . . .  3  oz.  fl. 

Dist.  water  to  maKe  altogether  .  20  oz.  fi. 

B.  Sodium  carbonate  (crystals)  .  iioz.  avd. 

Sodium  sulphite  (recryst)  . . . . .  15  oz.  avd. 

Dist.  water  to  make  altogether . 80  oz,  avd. 


Equal  parts  of  A  and  B  to  make  developer,  A  few  drops  of 
a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bromide  may  be 
added  to  the  developer  when  necessary ;  this  produces 
brilliancy  and  clearness,  but  reduces  speed. 


Monkey  Brand. — You  do  not  give  sufficient  data  for  us 
to  work  upon.  Try  about  two  minutes  with  //16. 

C.  W.  — See  “Our  Laboratory.” 

E.  P,  The  following  is  a  good  metol  formula,  and  will 
suit  your  purpose: — Metol,  80  grs  ;  soda  sulphite,  i  oz. ; 
soda  carbonate,  |  oz.;  water  to  40  ozs.  A  ten  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  bromide  should  be  kept  at  hand  for 
thin  negatives,  as  a  few  drops  added  give  greater  contrast. 

THE  POPULAR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERIES. 

In  the  comparatively  limited  space  at  our  disposal  in 
The  Junior  Photographer,  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
the  many  branches,  processes,  and  applications  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  To  treat  al!  the  subjects  which  may  be  classified 
under  the  head  of  photography  would  involve  the  issue  of 
a  small  encyclopaedia  every  month,  instead  of  a  modest 
threepenny  magazine.  To  get  over  the  difficulty  which 
this  limitation  imposes,  we  are  issuing  at  frequent  intervals 
a  series  of  sixpenny  handbooks,  treating  of  the  various 
branches  and  applications  of  photography  in  a  thoroughly 
popular  manner.  The  books  are  neatly  got  up,  fully 
illustrated  when  necessary,  and  supply  a  need  long  felt  for 
cheap  literature  on  photography,  suited  to  the  purses  and 
requirements  of  amateur  photographers. 

The  following  have  already  been  issued  : — 

No.  I.  Snap-Shot  Photography;  or  the  Pleasures 
AND  Advantages  of  Hand-Camera  Work. — By  Martin 
J,  Harding.  With  20  illustrations  in  half-tone  from  the 
author’s  photographs.  (Second  edition.  Ninth  thousand.) 

No.  2,  The  Dark-Room  and  its  Equipment.— By 
H.  J.  L.  J.  Masse.  Principal  contents  ;  Fitting  up  a  Dark- 
Room — Lighting;  Day,  Oil,  Gas,  Elsdtric — Developing 
Table  —  Water  Supply  —  Ventilation  —  Chemicals  and 
Bottles  required — Solutions — Apparatus,  etc, —  Storing  of 
Plates  and  Films— Weights  and  Measures,  (Second  edition. 
Fifth  thousand.) 

No.  3.  Lantern  Slides:  Their  Production  and 
Use. — By  J.  Pike,  Contents:  Introdu<5fory— A  Considera¬ 
tion  of  Negatives — Printing  by  Consaft — Printing  by 
Redu«5tion — Printing  by  the  Carbon  Process — Clouds — 
Exposure  and  Development :  Formulae — Toning  and 
Intensification  Mounting  and  Finishing  —  Conclusion. 
(Second  edition.) 

No,  4.  Developers:  Their  Use  and  Abuse. — By 
Richard  Penlake,  Contents :  Theory  of  Development — 
Treatment  of  the  Plate — Pyro-Ammonia — Pyro-Soda — 
Pyro-Potash — Hydroquinone — Ferrous  Oxalate — Amidol — 
Eikonogen — Metol — Glycin — Rodina! — Failures  and  How 
to  Avoid  Them — Various  Formulae  —Weights  and  Measures 
Prices  of  Chemicals.  (Second  edition.  Hfth  thousand.) 

No.  5.  The  Camera  and  its  Appurtenances, — By 
H.  J.  L,  },  Masse.  Principal  contents :  Cameras — 
Changing  Bags,  etc. — Cycling  and  Photographv — Dark 
Slides — Diaphragms— Exposure  Tables— Focussing,  Aids 
to — Hand-Cameras — Lenses  :  Spectacle,  Care  of,  and 
Substitutes  for—  Levels — N  ecessaries — Pinhole  Work- 
Recipes — Roll  Holders  and  Slides — Shutters — Toning — 
Tripods — View  Finders  and  Meters,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  6.  The  A  B  C  of  Retouching.  —  By  Andrew 
Young.  With  examples  oi  both  portrait  and  landscape 
retouching,  and  a  guide  to  the  anatomy  of  expression. 
Principal  contents  :  Characffer  of  the  Sun-drawn  Image — 
Methods  of  Corredlion — Preliminary  Examination  of  the 
Fi'm — Removal  of  Accidental  Flaws — How  to  Apply  the 
Work — Retouching  the  Head  and  Bust — Facial  Anatomy — 
Landscape — Retouching  the  Print. 

No  y.  Photography  and  Architecture. — By  E. 
Macdowel  Cosgrave,  M.D.  With  43  illustrations  from 
the  author’s  photographs. 

No.  8.  Indoor  Photography,  and  Flask-light 
Studies  of  Child  SuBjscTS.--By  Bertha  M.  Lothrop, 
With  over  20  half-tone  illustrations. 

The  following  are  in  active  preparation : — 

No.  9.  Tee  Elements  of  Stereoscopic  Photo¬ 
graphy. — By  C.  F.  Seymour  Rotbwell,  F.C.S. 

No.  10.  Bromide  Enlargements  ;  AND  How  TO  Make 
THRM.—By  J.  Pike. 

Many  others  to  follow. 
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Conducted  by  Matthew  Surface. 
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APRIL  15th,  1896. 




No.  21. 


THE  HELPING  HAND. 

No.  14. 

The  experiences  ot  others  are  usually  interesting,  and 
he  is  wise  who  endeavours  to  profit  by  them.  The  first  two 
or  three  pages  of  this  magazine  are  set  apart  each  month 
for  the  experiences  of  amateurs  who  have  made  some  little 
progress  in  photography,  and  who  are  kind  enough  to  give 
the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  to  the  majority.  To  put  the 
information  into  an  explicit  form  our  helptrs  have  kindly 
consented  to  answer  the  following  questions,  and  have 
supplemented  their  remarks  by  one  of  their  own  pi^ures 
which  occupies  a  full  page  in  the  centre  of  the  magazine. 

MR,  WARD  MUIR  MAKES  A  FEW  REMARKS. 

Irlow  long  have,  you  been  an  auiateur  photo¬ 
grapher,  and  what  led  you  to  take  up  the 
subject  ? 

In  the  summer  of  1890  one  of  my 
relatives,  himself  an  enthusiastic  ama¬ 
teur,  presented  me  with  a  quarter-plate 
“  Instantograph  ”  and  a  complete  set  of 
materials  for  photography.  At  the  time 
when  this  very  acceptable  present 
arrived  I  was  staying  at  a  rather  out-of- 
the-way  village  in  the  Black  Forest  and 
knew  of  no  felloAv-amateur  near  to  whom 
I  could  apply  for  advice  on  the  subjecft. 
I  had,  it  is  true,  a  text-book  which  was 
supposed  to  give  full  instructions  in  the 
art,  but  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  use 
it  was  to  me  may  be  given  when  I  state 
the  fact  that  dry  plates  were  mentioned 
by  the  author  as  “a  recent  invention!” 
The  natural  result  of  this  was  that  my 


first  steps  in  photography  were  more  of 
the  nature  of  experiments  than  anything 
else,  and  that  most  of  my  knowledge 
was  gained  by  learning  what  not  to 
do. 

What  helped  you  most  in  getting  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  photography  ? 

I  may  say  without  hesitation  that 
there  is  nothing  so  good  for  a  budding 
amateur  as  comparing  and  discussing  his 
work  with  other,  and  if  possible  more- 
experienced  men.  I  think  thate\%ryone 
ought  to  belong  to  one  club  at  least, 
either  a  local  or  postal  one.^  I  belong 
to  one  of  each  class  and  find  them  an 
immense  help  in  every  way.  I  also 
manage  to  see  a  good  many  photographic 
magazines,  and  I  make  it  my  invariable 
lule  to  ca.refully  study  and  criticise  the 
pictures  of  the  best  art  workers  which 
I  see  produced  in  them. 

What  were  the  greatest  mistakes  you  made 
before  you  achieved  proficiency  ? 

The  great  mistake  which  I  made,  (and 
one  w'hich  I  think  many  beginners 
make,)  was  to  set  to  work  at  once  on 
portraits  and  groups.  For  a  long  while 
1  scarcely  ever  exposed  on  a  landscape, 
but  did  nothing  but  photograph  people 
in  all  kinds  of  attitudes,  but  usually  in 
that  most  unsuitable  of  positions — 
before  the  front  door.  Why  amateurs 
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when  they  want  to  perpetuate  the 
appearance  of  their  excellent  relatives 
or  friends  alway  persist  in  posing  them 
on  their  front  door  step,  I  cannot  im¬ 
agine;  but  the  fadt  remains,  and  I  do  not 
think  anyone  would  have  the  face  to 
deny  it.  I  repeat  then,  that  my  great 
mistake  was  in  devoting  all  my  time  to 
taking  groups,  and  in  almost  invariably 
arranging  them  at  the  front  door. 

What  do  you  consider  tiie  best  uses  or 
application  of  photography  ? 

From  the  amateur’s  point  of  view  the 
prodiFtion  of  artistic  picflures  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  use  of  photography.  In 
my  opinion  it  ought  to  be  lelt  to  the 
professional  to  take  portraits  and  groups. 
As  a  register  of  incidents  and  scenes  of 
travel,  of  course,  photography  cannot 
be  equalled,  and  also  for  book  and 
magazine  illustrations.  Doubtless,  too, 
photography  by  means  of  the  new  light 
will  be  a  very  valuable  aid  to  surgery, 
etc. 

Where,  in  your  opinion,  do  most  amateurs 
fail  ? 

I  consider  that  the  following  are  some 
of  the  principal  causes  of  failure  with 
the  beginner: — Firstly,  in  commencing 
work  with  a  hand-camera.  Secondly,  in 
not  doing  enough  landscape  work. 
Thirdly,  in  buying  single  solution  or 
made-up  developers,  tabloids,  toning 
powders,  etc.,  etc.;  the  tyro  ought  to 
make  up  all  his  solutions  himself;  later 
on  he  may  try  buying  ready-made  pre¬ 
parations,  wdiich  are  doubtless  very 
excellent  things  in  themselves  but 
wholly  unsuitable  for  the  beginner. 
Fourthly,  in  being  in  too  much  hurry 
when  in  the  field.  y\n  hour  is  not  at  all 
too  much  to  spend  in  composing  a 
picfture;  and  this  leads  me  to  advise  the 
amateur  never  to  go  on  a  photographic 
expedition  with  an  un-photographic 
friend.  It  doesn’t  pay,  unless  the  friend 
is  of  a  very  calm  and  Job-like  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  also  realises  the  facT  that  the 
introducftion  of  his  person  into  a  view- 


does  not  always  improve  the  pidfure. 
The  only  use  1  know  for  such  a  friend  is 
to  keep  off  small  boys  and  to  prevent 
cattle  from  investigating  too  closely  into 
the  contents  of  the  luncheon-basket. 

Describe  your  method  of  preparing  to  take, 
and  taking  a  picture  ?  Whal;  are  the  main 
points  to  which  yon  give  your  attention  ? 

When  I  find  a  scene  from  which  I 
think  a  pidfure  could  be  made  I  spend 
some  time  looking  for  the  best  position 
to  take  it  from.  When  found  I  fix  the 
camera  firmly  and  then  while  looking 
at  the  ground  glass  I  slowly  move  about 
the  rising  and  falling  front,  swing-back, 
etc.,  until  I  have  the  pidlure  on  the 
screen  exaddly  to  my  taste.  I  then  note 
what  would  improve  the  composition 
and  balance.  I  sometimes  find  it  a  good 
plan  to  pick  some  flowers  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  fields  and  stick  them  here  and 
there  on  the  bits  of  ground  that  look 
bare.  A  piece  of  stone  laid  on  some 
uninteresting  spot  or  a  trailing  branch  of 
ivy  arranged  over  some  bare  tree-trunk 
wall  often  improve  a  piddure  surprisingly. 
I  consider  that  no  amount  of  trouble  is 
too  much  to  take  in  order  to  obtain  a 
perfedt  result. 

Ilefore  passing  on  to  the  next  question 
I  should  like  to  mention  another 

“dodge”  which  may  be  of  use  to  some 
of  the  readers  of  The  Junior  Photographer. 
When  taking  a  road  scene  I  often  feel  the 
need  of  a  figure  in  order  to  give  some 
meaning  to  the  picdure.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  I  see  a  bit  of  road  that  would  form 
a  good  setting  to  a  figure  study  I  set  up 
my  camera,  etc.,  as  usual,  and  then  note 
the  exadf  point  which  the  figure  should 
be  at  when  taken.  I  then  focus  sharply 
on  that  spot,  set  my  shutter,  and  then 
sit  down  and  read  a  book  or  employ 
myself  in  some  way  until  some  rustic 
figure,  hay-cart,  flock  of  sheep,  or  any¬ 
thing  else  suitable  appears.  I  then  insert 
the  dark-slide,  draw  the  shutter,  and 
when  the  objedd  of  my  desires  has  reached 
the  focussed  spot  I  press  the  button. 
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What  do  you  think  of  the  fiituve  of  photo - 
gyaphy  ? 

So  many  interesting  speculations  have 
been  made  upon  this  point  that  I  can 
add  but  little  that  could  be  of  any 
interest.  For  one  thing  I  think  that  in 
the  future  more  really  good  work  will 
be  produced,  and  certainly  more  “Art” 
work;  indeed  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  photography  will  soon  be  as  much 
a  recognised  art  as  painting  is  now, 
though  of  course  never  its  equal  or  even 
competitor.  In  a  short  time,  too,  we 
may  hope  for  some  really  pracftical 
method  of  colour  photography,  which 
will  certainly  be  of  immense  value  for 
scientific  purposes,  but  whether  for 
pidture-making  cannot  but  be  doubtful. 

Ward  Muir. 


A  MOUNTING  TABLE. 

Jean  Louis. 

ATEURS,  as  a  rule,  seem  to 
fight  shy  of  mounting  their 
w  own  prints,  even  in  cases 
where  they  have  struggled 
successfully  through  the  printing,  toning 
and  washing  processes.  Complaints, 
too,  are  heard  of  the  difficulty  of  mount¬ 
ing  P.O.P.  prints,  as  compared  with 
other  papers. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  speak 
of  mounting  in  itself,  as  I  have  already 
done  so  in  these  pages,  and  have  given 
various  recipes  for  mounting  media. 
What  I  do  propose  is  to  describe  my 
own  mounting  table,  and  leave  it  to 
others  who  may  approve  to  make  one 
like  it. 

The  bed  of  the  table  is  a  large  sheet 
of  plate  glass,  measuring  30  x  22  inches. 
This  would  cost  anyone  about  8d.  a 
square  foot,  and  is  worth  the  expense, 
as  print  trimming  is  far  more  easily  done 


on  plate  glass  than  on  zinc,  or  on 
composition  slabs  or  any  other  material. 
My  piece  of  glass  was  a  piece  of  salvage 
from  a  friend’s  window,  and  I  rejoiced 
at  my  gain,  much  as  he  regretted  his 
children’s  cricketing  indoors  —  against 
his  orders.  The  piece  was  cut  down 
square  and  true  by  the  glazier,  who  was 
not  sorry  to  find  he  had  not  got  to  carry 
the  heavy  piece  away.  When  it  came 
to  me  it  was  cleaned,  and  some  day  I 
intend  to  frame  it,  but  at  present  it  is 
unframed. 

On  the  under  side  at  one  end  I  have 
pasted  a  piece  of  paper,  ruled  in  squares. 
This  paper  is  called  proportional  paper, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  squares  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  to  trim  down  a  print  straight. 
When  mounting  large  prints,  the  best 
plan  is  to  trim  one  long  side  for  a  base 
line,  and  then  by  putting  this  line  flush 
with  the  straight  edge  of  the  glass,  two 
of  the  other  sides  can  be  done  easily 
with  a  T  square.  The  other  long  side 
can  be  done  by  putting  one  of  the 
trimmed  short  sides  flush,  and  by  using 
the  square  as  before ;  or  else  the 
trimmed  corners  of  the  print  can  be 
folded  on  to  one  another,  and  after  a 
place  has  been  pricked  with  a  sharp 
point,  the  fourth  side  can  be  cut  by  a 
knife  and  a  straight  edge. 

For  trimming  prints,  my  favourite 
ruler  is  a  steel  ruler,  one  foot  long, 
graduated  to  sixteenths  of  an  inch,  and 
also  with  centimeters.  For.  the  adlual 
trimming,  a  vulcanite  set  square  is 
useful,  as  it  can  so  easily  be  washed 
when  soiled.  For  cutting  down  mounts 
or  cardboard,  a  common  pearwood 
T  square  is  useful,  though  in  such  cases 
a  common  flat  ruler  is  enough,  if  the 
points  from  which  the  cut  is  to  be  made 
are  first  marked  with  a  pencil. 

For  prints  of  odd  sizes,  it  will  be 
found  a  good  plan  to  mount  the  print 
first,  and  then  trim  the  mount  to  suit 
the  print. 
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ADA  P  r  E  K  S  . 

H.  J .  L.  J .  Masse'. 

])APTER  is  the  name  generally 
given  to  the  contrivances  by 
means  of  which  a  lens  of  small 
size  can  be  made  to  fit  in  a 
flange  of  larger  size  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  changing  the  leirs-board  each 
time.  Of  course  those  whose  supply  of 
cash  is  boundless  may  prefer  a  universal 
adapter  that  will  take  a  lens  of  a  given 


Fi„'.  1. 


size,  say  two  or  three  inches  and  also 
any  lens  of  smaller  size,  but  for  those 
■whose  cash  is  limited  the  following  hints 
may  be  of  use. 

The  method  in  ordinary  use  is  to  turn 
a  circular  disc  of  brass  rvith  a  screw 
thread  to  fit  the  inside  of  the  large  flange, 
and  having  a  hole  in  the  centre  tajiped 
to  take  the  mount  of  the  smaller  lens. 
This  contrivance  requires  special  tools 
and'  ability,  and  the  brass  disc  is 
relatively  expensive,  and  if  the  disparity 


Fig.  U. 


in  sizes  of  the  two  lenses  is  great  the 
weight  is  a  distincT  disadr'antage. 

\Vith  a  view'  to  save  weight  and 
expense  my  own  lenses  are  adapted  as 
follows,  both  on  my  P  plate  and  on  my 
plate  cameras.  The  flange  B  of  the 
larger  lens  w^as  fixed  on  the  lens-board  A 
in  the  usual  way,  and  1  then  turned  out 
in  my  lathe  a  disc  of  black  vulcanised 
fibre,  V.F.  Leather  w'ell  soaked  and 
hammered  wnll  do  equally  well,  but  the 
fibre  being  a  dead  black  is  preferable. 


Before  removing  the  disc  of  fibre  from 
the  chuck  1  turned  a  hole  in  the  centre 
large  enough  to  take  the  smaller  lens 
flange  C,  and  the  latter  w'as  screwed 
down  to  the  fibre.  The  illustration  will 
probably  make  e'verything  clear.  For 
those  who  have  no  lathe  I  would  suggest 
that  opaque  xylonite  or  vulcanite  might 
be  used,  or  perhaps  cork  and  aluminium, 
viz.,  cork  for  the  part  so  marked 


Fig.  2. 


in  fig.  2,  and  a  plate  of  alumnium  U 
lined  with  velvet  and  cemented  on  wdth 
Armenian  cement.  The  whole  thing 
could  be  held  in  position  by  two  small 
spring-clips.  All  these  substances  can 
readily  be  cut  with  a  good  knife,  but  the 
lathe  gives  better  and  finer  results. 

Fig.  I A  show's  a  metal  disc  E,  w'hich 
may  be  requii'ed  if  the  difference  in 
sizes  of  the  tw'o  lenses  is  very^  great. 

Another  method  of  making  such  a  disc 
would  be  by  using  the  tool  used  for 


cutting  out  w^ashers.  It  is  held  like  a 
bit  in  an  ordinary  brace  but  the 
measuring  w'ould  have  to  be  very 
accurate  and  the  circles  would  not  be 
true  unless  the  brace  was  held  quite 
vertical  throughout  the  operation. 

To  avoid  the  expense  of  having  two 
shutters  for  tw'o  different  lenses  a  disc 
of  boxwood  or  fibre  can  easily  be  made 
in  a  lathe  to  fit  the  hood  of  the  small  lens 
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and  to  fit  tlie  shutter.  It  must  be  care¬ 
fully  made  so  as  to  be  readily  removable 
'  and  yet  not  loose  enough  to  slip  off.  To 
avoid  scratching  the  hood,  the  disc  should 
be  lined  with  velvet  or  wash-leather. 
The  disc  could  also  be  made  of  strips  of 
paper,  as  described  in  the  article  on 
]  “Caps,”  in  the  March  number.  The 
I  disc  is  shown  in  fig.  3. 
j|  There  is  another  kind  of  adapter  by 
li  which  it  is  possible  to  take  ^  and  5x4 
plate  pidfures  on  a  ^  plate  camera,  7-I X  5 
and  -j-  plate  do.  on  a  -I-  plate  camera,  and 
i  so  on,  but  the  description  of  these  will 
come  better  under  the  head  of  camera 
i  extensions  in  a  future  article. 


GENRE  AND  FIGURE  WORK. 

(THE  FIELD  DAY  AT  HOME.) 


J  RING  my  photographic 
career  I  have  had  two 
homes  —  one  in  the 
country  and  one  in  the 
town.  Don’t  think  by 
this,  reader,  that  I  am 
a  millionaire  and  have 
summer  and  winter 
residences,  for  such,  I 
assure  you  is  far  from 
the  truth.  The  two 
former  articles  of  the 
“at  home”  series  have 
dealt  with  flash-light 
work  and  indoor  photo¬ 
graphy  pure  and  simple;  these  subjedts 
are — to  amateurs — rather  unique  and  the 
subjedt  I  intend  treating  at  home  (if 
the  competition  prints  are  anything  to 
judge  from)  is  more  unique  still,  and 
one  which  has  a  special  fascination  for 
me.  Most  readers  will  have  seen  the 
results  of  my  efforts  in  the  field  and 
with  strange  models  in  the  recent  “Field 
Day  ”  papers ;  I  cannot  therefore  do 
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better  in  the  present  article  than  give 
an  account  of  how  I  spent  a  few  hours 
at  each  of  my  homes. 

I  have  often  been  told  that  studies 
with  models  belonging  to  one’s  own 
family  “take  the  edge  off”  the  final 
result;  such,  however,  is  not  my  opinion, 
as  no  reader  would  possibly  know,  un¬ 
less  told,  that  the  models  herein  pre¬ 
sented  were  in  any  way  related  to  me. 

I  must  own  that  I  am  more  fortunate 
than  many  of  my  brother  photographers, 
in  having  so  many  photographable  rela¬ 
tives  living  amongst  such  pidluresque 
surroundings.  In  this  class  of  work  my 
favourite  models  are  young  women  and 
old  people  of  either  sex  ;  I  find  people  of 
middle  age,  boys  and  young  children  to 
be  difficult  subjects,  I  can  rarely  arrange 
a  pidlure  to  suit  them  ;  but  this  is  not 
everyone’s  opinion. 

At  an  old  farm  house  o.p,s  naturally 
expedts  to  find  occupants  who  are  some¬ 
what  advanced  in  years,  and  there  is  no 
exception  in  my  case,  as  the  East 
Anglian  homestead  reproduced  on  page 
254  is  the  abode  of  my  elder  relatives ; 
it  was  also  many  years  ago  the  scene  of 
the  genesis  of  myself,  and  fifteen  years 
later  of  my  first  struggles  with  a  camera, 
and  it  is  therefore  only  fit  and  meet  that 
I  should  here  start  my  “at  home”  work. 

The  importance  of  taking  up  one 
particular  branch  of  study  cannot  be  put 
too  forcibly  before  a  beginner :  it  is  only 
natural  that  such  a  person  should,  at  the 
outset,  be  anxious  to  expose  on  nearly 
everything  that  comes  before  his  notice, 
but  after  a  spell  of  general  work  it  is 
advisable,  if  he  desires  to  become  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  “common  or  garden” 
species  of  photographer,  to  settle  down 
to  serious  work  and  endeavour  to  know 
“everything  of  something,”  as  the  late 
Professor.  Blackie  recommended.  What 
this  something  shall  be,  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  personal  taste,  but  to  those 
engaged  in  any  business  I  would  re¬ 
commend  that  as  a  photographic  study, 
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and  if  a  good  series  illustrating  every 
trade  were  obtained,  we  should  have  a 
collecffion  which  would  be  invaluable 
to  the  historian  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations. 

Pidduresque  old  English  homes  always 
remind  me  of  nursery  rhymes  and 
fairy  tales,  and  many  times  have  I,  in 
imagination,  seen  “  Jack  and  Jill,”  “Old 
Mother  Hrdrbard,”  and  other  fairy  tale 


kitchen  ;  to  the  left  of  the  iigure  will 
also  be  seen  an  abutting  chimney,  and 
it  was  in  the  interior  of  this  building 
that  the  pidture  of  Cinderella  was  pro¬ 
duced.  As  it  was  holiday  time  when  I 
was  there,  the  young  woman  was  dressed 
in  all  her  Sunday  best,  but  in  a  few 
minutes,  by  the  aid  of  some  old  clothes, 
she  was  transformed  into  one  of  our 
favourite  heroines.  The  kitchen  was  in 
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heroes  and  heroines  flitting  about  the 
place  ;  so  it  is  not  astonishing 
that  I  should  attempt  to  photographic¬ 
ally  portray  they.  The  best  of  the 
series  is  undoubtedly  “Cinderella,”  and  a 
short  account  of  how  it  was  taken  may  be 
of  interest.  Referring  to  the  above  pidture, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  figure  stands 
against  the  wall  of  an  out-house  which, 
in  the  good  old  times,  was  used  as  a 


a  state  of  chaos,  but  this  was  soon  put 
right  and  the  surroundings  made  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  story.  The  only  light 
entering  the  place  was  through  one  of 
the  little  windorvs  seen  in  the  pidture  of 
the  exterior,  so  a  complete  daylight  ex¬ 
posure  was  out  of  the  question,  especi¬ 
ally  as  I  had  to  use  a  wide  angle  lens, 
the  largest  stop  of  which  was//i7.  The 
model  rested  her  head  upon  her  hand  so 


fishing  composition.  We  had, 
however,  no  rods  or  fish,  but 
fortunately  my  uncle  knew  a 
disciple  of  Walton  and  off  he 
went  in  search  of  rods ;  while 
he  was  gone  I  went  to  the  house 
and  obtained  a  pair  of  scissors 
and  a  piece  of  old  newspaper, 
out  of  which  I  cut  a  piece  in  the 
shape  of  a  fish ;  the  result  is 
shown  in  “  The  First  Catch,” 
and  I  venture  to  assert  that, 
unless  told,  not  one  in  a  hundred 
would  guess  the  truth. 

My  space  is  limited,  so  I  must 
leave  the  country  for  the  present 
and  visit  the  town,  where  with 
its  monotonous  rows  of  streets, 
Cinderella  the  uncongenial  surroundings 

and  the  hurry  and  scurry  of  life, 
it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
as  to  assure  steadiness  during  30  secs.  produce  anything  beyond  the  orthodox 

exposure  to  daylight,  at  the  expiration  portrait ;  but  we  shall  see. 

of  which  I  gave  a  flash  of  m.agnesium 
on  the  left  side  of  the  camera,  to  light 
up  in  a  small  degree  the  very  deep 
shadows.  The  position  of  the  bellows 
held  by  the  model,  to  my  mind,  is  not 
pleasing,  as  they  appear  to  be  propping 
her  up. 

During  the  same  afternoon  I  dis¬ 
covered  one  of  the  elder  fraternity 
gossiping  at  the  gate,  this  resulted  in  the 
snapshot  produced  as  the  initial.  Later 
on  in  the  day  I  took  “Flirtation”;  this 
pidfure  is  a  “get  up,”  as  the  couple  have 
been  married  about  ten  years ;  they  are, 
however,  excellent  models  and  are  not 
to  be  despised  on  the  score  of  being 
married.  I  found  afterwards  that  it 
illustrates  Hood’s  poem,  “  Young  Ben 
and  Sally  Brown,”  very  well,  although 
not  taken  with  that  intention.  The 
bench,  tools,  etc.,  were  brought  from  the 
adjoining  shop,  the  models  dressed  and 
posed  and  the  exposure  made. 

A  short  distance  from  the  scene  of  the 
latter  picture  is  a  “  dead”  bridge  and  it 
was  here  that  I  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
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In  one  pari  of  our  house  is  a  plain 
piece  of  woodwork,  with  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  commend  it  to  photograpliy  ;  at 
each  side  of  the  room  are  ordinary  witi- 
dows  which  I  sometimes  use  for  home 
portraiture.  By  tacking  np  a  trades¬ 
man’s  almanac  upon  the  wall  and  utilis¬ 
ing  other  household  furniture  that  was 
near  at  hand, 
a  picture  rvas 
obtained  suit¬ 
ably  illustrat¬ 
ing  Hood's 
“Song  of  the 
Shirt."  There 
are,  however, 
a  few  faults  in 
it.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the 
model  is  much 
too  neat  and 
the  shirt  is  not 
prominent 
enough  ;  it 
was  one  of 
white  flannel, 
whereas  one 
of  a  check  or 
stripe  pattern, 
or  one  pos¬ 
sessing  a  slight 
pink  tinge 
would  ,  have 
served  better. 

A  back  yard 
s  t  u  d  y  ;  o  f  a 
brother  and 
sister  resulted 
in  “  Sui'  'les 
Boiil  evard  s.” 

The  back¬ 
ground  of  this 
picture  was  a  brick  wall  and  the  sur¬ 
roundings  certainly  not  of  a  surburban 
character.  These,  however,  were  stopped 
out  with  opaque,  which  resulted  in  the 
picture  reproduced. 

In  conclusion  a  few  words  of  advice 
may  be  beneficial  to  those  who  desire  to 


go  in  for  this  r  lass  of  work.  The  secret  of 
successful  pictures  is  to  have  figures 
amidst  their  natural  surroundings;  fisher¬ 
men  and  farm  labourers  are  out  of  keeping  ( 
in  a  drawing-room,  as  also  is  a  com-  j 
mercial  traveller  wearing  a  silk  hat  in  a  I 
farm  yard.  Never  have  models  in  a  ^ 
picture  just  for  the  sake  of  having  them  I 

there  ;  know 
beforehand  the 
precise  reason 
why  they  are 
there  and  what 
purpose  they 
will  serve.  If 
figures  are  in¬ 
cluded  because 
they  happen 
to  be  on  the 
spot  or  because 
life  is  wanted 
in  the  picture, 
a  succ  e  s  s  f  u  1 
pictorial  result 
will  be  the 
outcome  of 
chance  only. 
Mistakes  are 
often  made  by 
placing  figures 
in  unsuitable 
positions;  it  is 
a  too  common 
practice  of 
some  to  ask 
their  compan¬ 
ions  to  step 
into  the  field 
of  view  and 
give  so-called 
life  to  the  pic¬ 
ture.  This  is 
a  wrong  policy  as  the  figure  seldom  suits 
the  picture.  To  get  people  to  pose  as  if 
they  were  at  home  or  belonged  to  the 
place  is  a  difficult  matter  ;  even  in  my 
case,  where  the  models  were  really  at 
home,  it  was  not  easy  to  make  them 
appear  so,  as  there  is  always  a  sort  of 
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'  starchiness  present  when  exposures  are 
I  made.  In  all  figure  work  it  is  advisable 
!  to  use  a  silent  shutter,  so  that  exposures 
i  can  be  made  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  sitters. 

Genre  work  requires  much  practice, 
Ij  and  one  who  takes  up  the  subject  should 
I  never  weary  of  his  task,  but  place  the 
I  models  and  try  the  effect  in  all  kinds  of 
I  positions,  until  he  is  satisfied  that  the 
1  lighting,  arrangement,  and  all  the 
I  numerous  details  which  go  to  make  up 
i  a  good  picture,  are  as  perfect  as  it  is  pos- 
!  sible  to  make  them. 

Richard  Penlake. 


PRACTICAL  AND 
THEORETICAL  NOTES  ON 
THE  USE  OF  THE  HAND 
CAMERA. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  H,  Bellieni,  in 

Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Lorraine  de  Photographic. 

PART  II. 

TIME  OF  EXPOSURE. 

Theoretically,  the  time  of  exposure 
should  demand  a  very  complex  calcula¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  season,  the 
atmospheric  circumstances,  the  subjecft  to 
be  produced,  the  plates  used,  etc. 

Practically  the  question  is  much  more 
simple,  and  it  is  fortunate,  for  it  is  a  fadt 
that  the  most  experienced  pradlitioner 
does  not  give  the  exadt  exposure  once 
in  a  hundred  times.  Of  course,  we  make 
an  exception  in  favour  of  the  professional 
photographer  working  in  the  studio,  in 
the  same  place  and  always  under  the 
same  conditions. 

The  preparations  adtually  in  use  leave 
a  very  great  latituae  for  exposure,  and 
I  am  going  to  give  some  general  rules, 
of  which  experience  will  habituate  the 
modification,  according  to  circumstances, 
in  order  to  attain  perfedtion,  but  which 
will  permit  of  a  satisfacftory  result 


being  obtained  at  once. 

Variation  of  General  Pose. — It  is  neces¬ 
sary  first  of  all  to  take  into  account  the 
way  in  which  the  sensitive  preparations 
adt,  according  as  they  have  longer  or 
shorter  exposure. 

Here  is  a  very  easy  experiment  which 
will  give  us  immediately  the  necessary 
information. 

We  will  place  our  camera  on  its  stand 
before  a  white  house,  lighted  on  one 
side  by  a  brilliant  sun,  and  with  the 


The  Song  of  the  Shirt. 

other  part  in  shadow,  and  we  will 
expose  successively  three  plates  in  the 
following  conditions  : — 

Too  Short  Exposure. — ist  plate.  The 
time  of  exposure  is  certainly  too  short ; 
/8  ;  great  speed  of  shutter. 

Nearly  CorreCt  Exposure. — 2nd  plate. 
Nearly  normal  exposure;  /32;  average 
speed  of  shutter. 

Too  Long  Exposure. — 3rd  plate.  Time 
of  exposure  certainly  too  long ;  /32  ; 
exposure  of  one  second. 


We  will  now  develop  these  three 
plates  in  the  same  bath,  fix  and  examine 
them. 

Plate  No.  I. — This  will  reproduce  the 
high  lights  well,  the  details  will  be 
clearly  marked,  and  if  the  developing  be 
continued,  the  dark  parts  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  will  be  sufficiently  opaque,  but  the 
shadows  will  not  have  a  single  detail  ; 
they  will  remain  transparent. 

Plate  No.  2. — Immediately  on  develop¬ 
ment  the  large  white  parts  will  appear, 
and  they  will  rapidly  become  very 
intense.  The  details  in  the  darker  parts 
will  also  come  out,  but  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  make  them  sufficiently 
intense,  and  as  the  negative  proceeds 
the  white  parts  will  become  darkened. 

Plate  No.  3. — This  plate  will  almost 
instantly  assume  a  grey  tint  in  the 
developing  bath.  The  light  parts  and 
the  parts  in  the  shade  will  develop 
almost  simultaneously,  and,  in  one  word, 
the  result  will  be  a  negative  without 
contrast,  with  the  dark  parts  transparent, 
and  the  light  parts  rather  foggy,  but  full 
of  detail. 

In  printing,  the  first  negative  will  give  a 
black  and  white  proof,  with  details  in  the 
light  parts  and  nothing  in  the  dark  ones. 

Negative  No.  2  will  give  a  better 
proof,  but  the  details  in  the  shadows 
will  be  obscured,  before  those  in  the  high 
lights  are  impressed  on  the  paper. 

Negative  No.  3  will  give  a  proof 
rather  grey  but  passable. 

In  this  experiment  I  have  designedly 
\  aried  the  errors  of  exposure  from  i  to 
200,  the  result  obtained  by  diminishing 
the  diaphragm  for  the  first  negative. 
But  it  shows  clearly  that  the  lengthening 
of  the  exposure  diminishes  the  contrasts; 
that  the  diminution  of  the  exposure  aug¬ 
ments  them.  This  observation  should 
be  a  continual  guide  to  the  operator. 

Grey  Landscapes. — If  the  objedt  be  to 
produce  a  grey  landscape,  without  con¬ 
trasts,  the  shortest  possible  exposure 
should  be  allowed  ;  at  the  same  time 


enough  should  be  given  to  secure  the 
details. 

Landscapes  with  White  Sky. — A  land¬ 
scape  well  lighted  by  the  sun  shining 
through  clouds  in  summer,  which  can  be 
represented  by  a  good  luminous  light,  or 
by  the  pale  rays  of  the  sun  in  winter, 
will  be  reproduced  by  a  sufficiently  rapid 
exposure  with  f  ^2. 

Landscapes  with  some  Parts  too  nincJi 
Lighted. — A  landscape  lighted  by  vivid 
sunlight,  especially  where  there  are 
white  monuments — as  in  the  landscapes 


Sur  les  Boulevards. 

of  Algeria  ;  views  of  a  town  in  summer, 
one  part  in  the  sun,  another  in  the  shade 
— will  be  over-exposed,  i.e.,  exposed 
longer  than  is  thought  necessary. 

It  is  here  that  many  amateurs  find  a 
difficulty,  for  before  a  landscape  lighted 
by  brilliant  sunshine,  they  diminish  the 
diaphragm  and  augment  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum,  the  speed  of  the  shutter.  They 
should  rather  do  the  contrary,  and  they 
would  then  avoid  those  views  in  which 
the  shadows  are  deepened,  and  the 
whites  without  details. 
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To  sum  up,  tables  are  given,  present¬ 
ing  some  of  the  most  usual  cases,  with 
the  time  of  exposure  necessary. 


Ordinary  views, 
average  contrasts, 
well  lighted  by  a 
diffused  light  or 
by  a  pale  sun. 

Views  with  great 
contrasts,  lighted 
as  above. 


Views  with  great 
contrasts,  lighted 
by  a  vivid  sun. 


Panoramic  views, 
with  well  lighted 
backgrounds. 

Under  trees  in  a 
forest-glade. 

Under  dark  trees,  as 
a  wood  of  fir  trees. 


Interior  of  a  church 
or  a  monument. 


Subjedls  in  motion 
well  lighted,  near 
the  operator. 


/32,  instantaneous,  aver¬ 
age  speed  of  shutter, 
normal  exposure. 

'  /32,  the  speed  of  the 
shutter  a  little  aug¬ 
mented. 

1/32,  less  speed.  If  the 
operation  be  done  by 
hand,  or  if  the  subjedl 
be  displaced,  take  the 
1  diaphragm  between  32 
I  and  64,  and  quicken  the 
I  speed  of  the  shutter. 

1/32,  great  speed  of  shutter. 
The  distance  is  taken 
much  more  quickly  than 
the  foregrounds. 

[ /32,  exposure  from  i  to 
J  4  seconds,  according  as 
(  it  is  lighter  or  darker. 

I  /32,  exposure  4  to  20 
seconds,  according  to 
(  obscurity. 

Generally  the  foregrounds 
are  so  close  as  to  neces¬ 
sitate  a  small  diaphragm 
fi6,  exposure  from  i  to 
to  2  minutes,  in  a  light 
/  church ;  from  5  to  6 
I  minutes  in  a  dark  one. 
If  the  foregrounds  be 
too  near,  and  it  should 
be  necessary  to  use  a 
smaller  diaphragm, 
'  double  the  exposure, 
f  Focus  for  the  distance  at 
which  the  subjed  will 
pass,  /8,  shutter  at  full 
speed.  In  these  cases 
the  backgrounds  must 
be  in  a  certain  measure 
sacrificed.  Do  not  take 
the  subjed  sideways,  but 
more  or  less  full-face. 
Avoid  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  that  kind  of  photo¬ 
graph  which  has  not 
much  of  curious  interest 
— beginners  are  easily 
recognised,  because 
they  take  everything 
.  which  passes. 


I-Portraits  necessitate 
focussing.  That  is  an 
indispensable  condition; 
and  the  use  of  the  stand, 
if  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  is  at  least  general. 
Use  the  largest  diaph¬ 
ragm.  Place  the  model 
in  the  shade,  avoiding 
such  refledions  on  the 
figure  as  are  produced 
by  white  walls,  or  any¬ 
thing  else  whatever.  If 
a  photographic  back¬ 
ground  be  not  available, 
choose  a  natural  one 
which  cannot  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  dress  of 
-j  the  subjed  ;  avoid  one 
of  too  thick  green  trees ; 
avoid  also  too  much 
vertical  light,  try  to 
get  a  soft  light  without 
too  much  contrast — the 
eye  and  the  artistic 
sense  should  be  the 
only  guides.  For  ex¬ 
posure  I  should  advise 
quarter  of  a  second, 
open  or  closed,  with 
the  shutter  fixed  during 
exposure.  If  instan¬ 
taneous  exposures  be 
desired  — for  instance, 
for  children — use  the 
quickest  speed  of  thr 
f  shutter. 


REMARKS. 

Landscapes. — The  above  notes  are  of 
necessity  general,  observation  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  should  modify  them  according 
to  circumstances.  It  is  evident  that  if 
the  work  has  to  be  done  in  a  bad  light — 
for  example,  during  the  shortest  days  of 
winter — it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a 
rather  longer  exposure,  or  to  use  a 
rather  larger  diaphragm  than  the  one  I 
have  mentioned.  It  is  very  rare,  even 
in  the  worst  weather,  save  in  case 
of  under  trees,  or  of  an  interior, 
that  /32  with  an  exposure — open  or 
closed — of  a  quarter  of  a  second,  does 
not  suffice.  We  must  always  remember 
that  a  very  short  exposure  is  needed  for 
snow  scenes,  and  well  lighted  back¬ 
grounds.  (Be  guided  in  all  cases  by  the 
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least  lighted  parts  of  the  suhjedl  to  Ire 
produced). 

Portraits. — The  use  of  the  largest  dia¬ 
phragm  is  recommended  for  portraits, 
as  it  gives  softness  to  the  picture.  A 
smaller  diaphragm  would  not  give  more 
clearness,  but  would  tend  to  diminish 
the  relief,  and  by  exaggerating  the  natural 
faults  of  the  skin,  the  wrinkles,  freckles, 
etc.,  it  wmuld  oblige  the  amateur  to  have 
his  plates  retouched,  which  too  often 
destroys  the  resemblance,  while  beau¬ 
tifying  the  subject.  x\t  the  same  time  a 
large  diaphragm  necessitates  great  care 
in  focussing. 

IHE  POSITION  TO  OCCUPY  IN  TAKING 
A  LANDSCAPE. 

Choice  of  point  of  view. — The  taste  is 
the  only  rule  in  choosing  the  point  of 
view.  It  is  admitted  that  the  best  1  ight 
is  that  which  comes  obliquely  from 
behind.  At  the  same  time  views  taken 
by  a  false  light  are  not  altogether  wasted, 
as  the  result  is  often  artistic.  But  always 
avoid  having  the  sun  in  the  lens. 

Foregrounds. — Avoid  too  much  sun  in 
the  foreground.  Arrange  if  possible  to 
have  there  a  subjecT  which  will  serve  for 
focussing,  and  give  the  impression  of 
distance — a  bush,  tree,  plough,  etc. 

Figures. — If  figures  are  included,  try  to 
prevent  them  from  looking  straight  at 
the  lens.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
prevent,  but  it  gives  a  look  of  prepara¬ 
tion  to  the  landscape,  and  the  effecT  is 
often  very  ungraceful. 

Stereoscopic  Fongrounds. — The  choice  of 
foreground  is  specially  important  in  a 
stereoscopic  photograph.  If  care  be  not 
taken,  the  photograph  will  lose  the  main 
part  of  its  relief,  and  consequently  three 
parts  of  its  interest.  It  is  very  clear 
that  with  stereoscopic  lenses,  of  very 
short  focus,  the  depth  of  from  five  to 
six  yards  will  be  sufficient. 

Finally  it  is  better  to  use  the  stand 
whenever  possible,  unless,  being  endowed 
with  a  not  very  nervous  temperament, 
the  operator  can  after  a  trial,  be  con¬ 


vinced  of  his  own  immobility  during  the 
exposure.  I  am  however  convinced  that 
it  gives  even  to  nervous  people,  a  compe¬ 
tency  sufficiently  good  to  permit  of 
obtaining  an  average  strength  of  present¬ 
able  negatives  done  by  hand.  I  say 
this  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  objedt 
to  travelling  with  so  many  things,  and 
who  prefer  to  sacrifice  a  little  of  the 
clearness  of  some  of  their  negatives,  to 
the  trouble  of  carrying  the  stand.  When¬ 
ever  he  can  do  so,  the  operator  should 
support  himself  against  a  firm  objedl,  as 
a  milestone,  wall,  etc.,  and  this  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  possible. 

These  notes  do  not  pretend  to  be  a 
course  on  photography.  I  have  tried  to 
review  the  most  ordinary  cases,  and  to 
put  the  numerous  amateurs  who  travel 
with  a  hand-camera  in  a  position  to 
almost  surely  succeed. 

The  few  thoeoretical  ideas,  which  I 
have  tried  to  make  as  clear  as  possible 
by  separating  them  from  all  abstraddions, 
will  serve  to  show  those  who  do  me  the 
honour  of  careful  reading,  what  they  are 
doing,  and  will  help  them  to  be  more 
than  mere  machines  to  pull  the  string 
and  press  the  bulb. 


DANGEROUS  CHEMICAL 
COMBINATIONS. 

HE  dangers  of  photography  are 
not  confined  to  flash  mixtures 
and  oxygen  cylinders,  for  be 
it  known  that  photographers 
are  constantly  using  many  chemical  com¬ 
pounds  which  under  certain  conditions 
form  dangerous  explosive  combinations. 
Attention  to  the  following  information, 
taken  from  the  British  Druggist,  may 
prevent  some  careless  experimentalists 
from  being  injured. 

Potassium  cJilorate.  —  This  is  probably 
more  often  the  cause  of  explosions  than 
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any  other  chemical. 
It  should  never  be 
mixed  in  the  powdered 
state  with  organic 
substances  ;  even  in 
very  small  traces  in 
“saline”  it  is  apt, 
after  a  time,  if  all  the 
ingredients  and  the 
containing  bottles  are 
not  absolutely  dry,  to 
burst  the  bottle,  and 
violently  scatter  the 
contents.  It  should 
never  be  mixed  dry 
with  tannin.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  gargle  is 
ordered  containing 
these  ingredients; 
they  should  always  be 
dissolved  separately.  Hypophosphites 
and  chlorate,  similarly,  explode  when 
mixed  in  the  dry  state.  Potassium 
clilorate  and  glycerine  alone  should  never 
be  mixed,  nor  should  it  be  combined 
with  sulphur  or  the  metallic  sulphides. 

Potassmm  permanganate  is  another  source 
of  danger,  for  the  same  reason  as  chlorate 
— it  so  readily  gives  up  its  oxygen  ;  con¬ 
sequently  it  should  not  be  mixed  with 
any  organic  bodies,  such  as  sugar  or 
glycerine,  or  with  spirit  of  wine  or 
spirituous  preparations. 

Spirit  of  nitrous  ether  frequently  becomes 
very  acid  in  keeping  ;  in  this  state, 
when  mixed  with  carbonates  or  bicar¬ 
bonates,  it  liberates  carbonic  anhydride, 
and,  if  tightly  corked,  the  bottle  will 
frequently  burst.  Such  a  mixture  should 
not  be  corked  immediately  after  mixing. 
Excess  of  acid  in  the  nitre  may  be 
removed  by  keeping  a  large  crystal  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  in  the  stock  bottle, 
occasionally  easing  the  stopper. 

Iodine  should  never  be  mixed  in  the 
free  state  with  any  preparation  containing 
free  ammonia,  especially  when  combined 
with  fatty  matter. 

F.  Acton. 


THE  CARP.ON  PROCESS. 


URING  the  past  year  nothing 
has  perhaps  been  so  strongly 
marked  as  the  rapid  re-growth 
in  popularity  of  the  carbon 
process.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years 
carbon  has  been  pracTically  a  “side 
show,”  the  beauties  of  which  were  known 
only  to  a  few  experimentalists  who  had 
the  courage  to  explore  its  mysteries. 
Negledted  for  improved  lenses,  rapid 
plates,  and  new  papers,  it  has  failed  to 
attract  the  attention  that  should  have 
been  given  it,  hence  we  have  it  to-day 
the  same  as  when  Swan  made  his  last 
and  most  important  improvement  in 
1864.  Its  rapid  growth  is  equally  notice¬ 
able  from  two  or  three  aspecTs.  Suppose 
we  take  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition  as  a 
standard,  here  we  find  that  in  1893  there 
were  forty-eight  prints  by  the  process, 
in  the  following  year  the  number  had 
doubled,  and  last  year  there  were  hung 
no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
carbon  prints ;  this  year  we  shall  pro¬ 
bably  see  a  still  further  increase. 
Notices  of  demonstrations  too  are 
appearing  frequently  on  the  syllabuses  of 
photographic  societies,  whereas  a  short 
time  ago  they  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  A  demonstrator  of  my 
acquaintance  recently  leGured  on  the 
subjecfl  before  a  small  local  society  and 
in  less  than  a  month  received  seven  in¬ 
vitations  from  the  surrounding  towns, 
besides  many  letters  from  all  parts  of 
England.  A  greater  proof  than  this  of 
its  popularity  is  surely  not  required. 
Then  again  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard’s 
recently  published  method  of  obtaining 
a  print  without  transfer,  which,  although 
not  new,  (first  pointed  out,  1  believe, 
by  Mr.  William  Blair  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,)  will  help  to  fan  the  already 
glowing  fire,  as  will  also  Dr.  Hall 
Edwards’  method  of  obtaining  corredt 
prints  by  single  transfer.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  process  has  been 
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SO  long  neglected,  it  may  probably  be 
due  to  the  reason  a  demonstrator  once 
advanced,  “  In  my  opinion,”  said  he, 
“  the  name  is  against  it.  People  are 
apt  to  associate  the  word  ‘  carbon  '  with 
electricity,  and  they  believe  electricity  to 
be  difficult  (or  dangerous),  lienee  they 
banish  from  their  thoughts  all  ideas  of 
(so  thought)  ‘  electric  ’  printing.”  The 
carbon  process  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
processes  we  have,  provided  no  waste 
prints  are  made,  but  as  the  element  of 
waste  is  common  to  all  processes,  carbon 
is  not  singular  in  that  respeeft.  The 
only  chemical  employed  (when  the  tissue 
is  bought  ready  sensitized)  is  alum,  and 
that  is  so  cheap  as  to  be  out  of  the 
reckoning.  Permanency  and  variety  of 
colour  are  also  amongst  its  advantages. 
In  the  former  it  is  a  strong  rival  to 
platinum.  In  the  British  Museum  there 
is  a  manuscript  creating  Henry  IT, 
King  of  England,  “Lord  of  Ireland,” 
which  is  dated  1154;  this  manuscript 
although  over  seven  hundred  years  of 
age  shows  the  writing  as  clear  as  on  the 
day  it  was  written.  The  document  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  written  with  a  solution  of 
gelatine  and  pigment  similar  to  that  on 
which  carbon  prints  are  made.  In 
regard  to  colours  there  are  quite  a  dozen 
that  may  be  employed,  amongst  which 
are  three  or  four  shades  of  brown, 
purple,  red  chalk,  black,  green  and 
blue  ;  and  as  the  pidlure  is 
made  upon  a  coloured  basis  there  is 
no  possibility  of  doid)le  toning,  nor 
sidisequent  fading  through  imperfect 
elimination  of  hypo,  because  there  is 
none  of  the  latter  employed.  Carbon 
instruction  books  unfortunately  make 
ilie  process  look  far  more  difficidt  than 
it  really  is,  and  1  feel  certain  that,  if 
amateurs  could  but  attend  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  so  as  to  enable  them  to  see  the 
extraordinary  simplicity  of  the  process, 
this  method  of  obtaining  prints  would 
quickly  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
printing  processes  of  the  day.  P.  R.  S. 


THINGS  WISE  AND 
OTHERWISE. 

T.  J.  Bray. 

WISE  sage  remarked  ;  “Take 
care  of  the  pennies  and  the 
pounds  will  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.”  This  proverb  applied 
to  photographic  pradlice  would  read 
thus;  “Attend  carefully  to  the  minute 
details  and  the  larger  ones  will  not  be 
overlooked.”  For  instance,  how  often 
have  we  forgotten  to  take  with  us  our 
tripod  head,  diaphragm,  focussing  cloth, 
or  some  other  small  part  of  the  outfit; 
but  could  never  have  left  behind  our 
camera,  or  some  equally  bulky  piece  of 
the  apparatus.  It  is  highly  important 
therefore  that  the  little  things,  the  minor 
details,  be  carefully  attended  to  in  order 
to  be  successful,  and  I  know  of  no  opera¬ 
tion  in  which  the  negletd:  of  small  matters 
so  quickly  and  surely  rise  up  in  judgment 
and  convict  the  delinquent  of  his  short¬ 
comings,  as  the  pracftical  part  of  the 
photographic  art.  Such  being  the  case, 
I  will  give  a  partial  list  of  some  small 
matters  that  it  will  be  wise  to  perform, 
and  also  some  little  things  that  it  will  be 
wise  to  omit.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  errors  that  the  writer  calls  to 
mind,  that  have  occurred  to  him  in  his 
photographic  experience  : 

It  is  unwise  to  open  a  box  of  sensitive 
plates  in  an  uncertain  light ;  be  sure  of 
the  character  of  the  light  first,  then  go 
ahead.  Penalty  of  disobedience  is  fog. 
It  is  wise  to  dust  out  the  plate  holders 
with  a  bristle  brush  before  entering  the 
the  dark-room,  but  it  is  otherwise  to  use 
the  same  brush  on  the  plates  ;  don’t  try 
it  ;  use  a  camel’s  hair  duster  for  that 
special  purpose.  The  penalty  for  dis¬ 
obedience  will  be  a  scratched,  streaky 
plate  if  a  bristle  brush  is  used.  If  the 
plates  are  not  dusted  there  will  be  danger 
of  pin  holes  showing  in  the  film  after 
fixation.  It  is  not  wise  to  be  changing 
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with.  When  you  get  a  good  thing  “stick 
to  it.”  It  is  not  wise  to  try  to  get  too 
much  on  the  plate,  that  is,  too  great  an 
extent  of  view,  nor  is  it  wise  to  get  too 
close  to  an  objedt.  It  is  best  to  arrange 
the  proper  amount  of  sky  and  foreground 
to  suit  the  view,  and  to  make  some 
prominent  objedl  in  the  middle  ground 
the  central  objedt  on  the  screen.  It  is 
good  pradtice  to  focus  with  an  open  lens 
and  then  to  put  in  a  suitable  diaphragm, 
erring  on  the  small  opening  size  than  on 
too  large  an  opening.  The  writer  has 
found  by  experience  that  he  can  make  a 
better  pidlure  with  a  small  diaphragm, 
say  //32,  and  a  longer  exposure  than  he 
can  with  //i6,  with  one-fourth  the  time. 
It  is  wise  not  to  forget  to  cap  the  lens 
before  drawing  out  the  dark  slide  ;  this 
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of  the  plate  ;  this  is  useful  too  in  a  land¬ 
scape  in  getting  the  horizon  parallel  with 
the  edge  of  the  plate.  It  is  not  a  wise 
procedure  to  uncap  the  lens  on  making 


the  make  of  plate  accustomed  to 
developer,  etc.,  and  otherwise  to  stick 
to  the  methods  of  working,  and  to 
the  brands  of  plates  most  acquainted 


I  am  sure  of  from  bitter  experience,  and 
very  unwise  to  suppose  that  an  exposure 
can  be  made  without  the  withdrawal  of 
the  slides  ;  this  I  know  too  from  having 
tried  it.  It  is  wise  to  only  make  one 
exposure  on  a  plate,  as  the  writer  has 
not  been  successful  with  composite  pic¬ 
tures.  The  sign  “Livery  Stable”  on 
the  Methodist  Church,  or  “Millinery” 
on  the  Quaker  meeting  house  does  not 
blend  well,  hence  are  rank  failures.  It 
is  a  wise  plan  to  put  vertical  and  hori¬ 
zontal  lines  on  the  ground  glass,  and  a 
small  cross  in  the  centre;  these  are  aids 
in  adjustment,  by  which  buildings,  trees, 
etc., will  be  brought  plumb  with  the  edges 
of  the  plate.  The  centre  mark  is  a  guide 
to  have  the  principal  figure  in  the  middle 
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an  exposure  in  a  rough  jerk}'  manner, 
as  it  is  liable  to  vibrate  the  camera  and 
give  double  lines  to  the  objects.  Twist 
the  cap  easily  until  it  is  just  oft',  then 
remove  quickly,  dropping  the  hand  at 
the  same  instant;  count  slowly  half- 
seconds,  and  when  the  time  is  up  cap 
quickly,  replace  slide,  make  sure  it  is 
pushed  home  and  secured  in  place.  In 
replacing  the  dark  slide  it  is  unwise  to 
enter  it  by  one  corner  for  any  great  way, 
as  it  will  leak  light  and  fog  the  plate  ; 
therefore  push  in  as  squarely  as  possible  ; 
it  is  the  safest  way.  It  is  a  very  unwise 
thing  to  do  to  leave  loaded  or  unloaded 
plate  holders  to  lie  in  the  dust  on  the 
ground,  or  exposed  to  the  diredt  rays  of 
a  hot  sun,  for  obvious  reasons.  When 
ready  to  develop  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
prepare  everything  before  commencing 
operations.  Put  a  sufficient  amount  of 
developers  in  the  trays,  one  of  normal 
strength  and  one  diluted  one-half.  Use 
the  weak  developer  first,  always  ;  have 
a  compound  fixing,  clearing  and  harden¬ 
ing  bath ;  it  is  the  cheapest  and  best,  as  it 
w'ill  remaincleara  long  time ;  fixand  wash 
in  a  grooved  bo.x.  It  is  important  that 
all  solutions  should  be  well  filtered  before 
use.  After  the  negative  is  dry  stop  out 
pin  holes,  or  scratches,  or  other  imper- 
fedfions ;  do  a  little  retouching  if  needed ; 
with  a  little  docdoring  of  this  character 
when  required,  a  negative  can  be  greatly 
improved.  A  great  many  amateurs  stop 
their  development  too  soon  ;  this  accounts 
for  dirty  faces  and  skies,  dirty  whites, 
etc.  The  development  should  be  carried 
on  until  the  high  lights  are  dense  (black), 
this  density  is  to  be  ascertained  by 
holding  the  negative  close  to  the  ruby 
light  and  looking  through  it.  If  the 
high  lights  are  transparent  then  the 
negative  is  too  thin  and  should  be 
developed  farther,  provided  it  does  not 
increase  in  density  ;  wash  it  well  under 
the  tap  and  immerse  it  into  a  bath  of 
old  hydrochinon  developer,  which  will 
in  due  time  intensif}'  it. 


In  conclusion,  it  will  be  very  unwise 
for  the  “old  hands”  to  read  this  article, 
as  it  is  not  for  their  edification,  but  for 
those  who  have  neither  experience  nor 
careful  methods  of  carrying  on  their 
operations. 


MOUNTING  P.O.P. 

/.  Pnllan. 

HERE  is,  for  all  amateur 
photographers — especially  the 
new  beginners  —  an  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  instrucTion  given  in 
guide  books  regarding  the  mounting  of 
photographic  prints.  Enough  is  told  to 
make  it  a  messy,  tiresome  operation. 
It  may  be  said,  “  the  newly  initiated 
into  the  black  art — and  many  old  hands, 
too — look  back  to  the  time  when  they 
mounted  their  first  print  with  anything 
but  feelings  of  pleasure.” 

A  text  book  gives  the  following 
directions  ; — “  The  best  mountant  is 
strong  starch  paste.  Apply  this  to  the 
back  of  the  print  evenly  with  a  brush 
or  small  piece  of  sponge,  lay  it  in 
position  on  the  mount,  and  rub  down 
with  an  ivory  paper  knife  or  other 
smooth  instrument,  with  a  sheet  of 
clean  paper  intervening.” 

Simplicity  itself  ;  but,  alas  !  many  an 
excellent  print,  having  creditably  passed 
through  the  more  skilful  operations  of 
developing,  toning  and  fixing,  has  been 
spoiled  and  made  unpresentable  by  bad 
mounting.  It  is  to  augment  the  instruc¬ 
tion  books’  concise  and  thorough  directions 
that  the  following  process  of  mounting 
is  penned,  by  one  who  has  worked  it 
and  proved  it  to  be  excellent. 

The  mounting  of  P.O.P.  will  be 
greatly  assisted  if  a  practice  be  always 
made  of  using  the  alum  bath  before 
toning,  care  being  taken  to  wash  thor¬ 
oughly  after.  This  removes  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  surface  to  stick  to  anything 
with  which  it  may  come  into  contact. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  JUNIOR  PHOTOGRAPHER 
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PRIZE 


SNOWSCA^E  OCMPETITION 


PICTURE 


A  CHESHIRE  LANE 


HARRY  WAOE 
OHORLTON-OUM-HARDY 


! 


SCENES  IN  THE  TYROL 


WARD  MUm 


The  materials  required  are  trimmed 
prints  (about  three  quarters  dry),  mounts, 
mountailt,  paper  knife,  a  clean  damp 
duster,  a  sheet  of  oiled  tissue  (usually 
sent  out  with  the  printing  paper),  a 
piece  of  damp  wash  leather,  and  a 
roller  squeegee. 

For  those  who  make  mountant,  the 
following  recipe  is  given  with  confidence: 
Put  one  drachm  of  gelatine  to  soak  for 
an  hour  in  cold  water.  Mix  one  ounce 
of  best  Bermuda  arrowroot  (or  starch) 
in  a  marmalade  jar  (or  other  vessel) 
with  one  ounce  of  warm  water,  and  then 
pour  in  gradually  five  ounces  of  boiling 
water,  stirring  all  the  while.  Now  put 
the  jar  into  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water, 
and  mix  in  the  gelatine,  from 
which  the  water  has  been  drained, 
stirring  until  it  is  incorporated 
with  the  paste.  Simmer  the  whole 
for  fifteen  minutes.  Take  off 
the  fire,  and  add  ten  drops  of 
oil  of  cloves,  and  an  ounce  of 
methylated  spirit.  Pour  into 
wide  -  mouthed  bottles,  to  be 
corked  up  and  used  when  cold. 

For  use  take  a  little  on  a  plate, 
work  well  with  a  knife,  and  apply 
to  the  print  with  the  finger. 

For  those  who  buy  mountant, 
there  are  many  excellent  ones 
to  choose  from. 

All  things  are  now  ready  to  commence. 
Smooth  out  any  curling  by  taking  a  * 
print  in  the  left  hand  and  drawing  it 
between  the  paper  knife  and  thumb  of 
the  right  hand.  Lay  on  a  pile,  face 
down.  Now  cover  the  topmost  with 
paste,  using  the  third  finger,  and  being 
careful  to  attend  to  the  edges  twice, 
wipe  fingers  with  duster,  place  on  mount 
(on  which  ought  to  have  been  marked 
with  pencil  or  needle  point  the  position 
of  the  print,  two  marks  being  sufficient), 
cover  with  oiled  tissue,  and  smooth  out 
gently  from  centre  outwards  with  the 
fleshy  lower  outside  edge  of  the  right 
hand.  Then  remove  the  tissue,  turn  it 


over,  and  replace  it,  this  time  bringing 
mount  and  print  into  closer  contadl  with 
the  squeegee.  Now  take  the  damp 
wash  leather,  and  wipe  from  the  face  of 
the  picture  any  paste  that  may  have 
accidently  got  there. 

Most  of  us  know  how  a  print  will 
cockle  when  mounted  and  dry.  To 
prevent  this,  if  a  roiling  press  is  not  at 
hand,  use  a  household  flat  iron  (box 
preferred)  with  a  highly  polished  face, 
heated  so  that  the  hand  may  be  kept  on 
it  for  a  few  seconds.  Before  the 
mounted  pidlure  is  bone  dry,  place  over 
it  a  piece  of  clean  glazed  paper,  and  pass 
the  heated  iron  over  once  or  twice. 
While  thus  heated,  bend  the  mount 


back  a  little  —  not  much  —  and  the 
mounting  process  is  finished  in  a  way 
that  will  refledt  credit  on  any  careful 
operator. 

Pidtures  which  have  been  highly 
glazed  by  being  dried  on  glass,  etc.,  are 
treated  with  paste  round  the  edges  only, 
an  equal  distance  all  round.  This  is 
done  by  having  a  piece  of  tin  a  little 
less  than  the  pidlure,  to  cover  all  but 
the  margin  ;  great  care  being  taken  to 
keep  the  glazed  surface  free  from  paste. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  above  will 
be  helpful  to  many,  and  anchor  some 
who,  like  the  writer,  live  in  an  isolated 
distridl,  and  have  been  tossed  about  on 
the  sea  of  incomplete  book  instruction. 
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^S>ur  iprises. 

We  trust  that  all  our  readers  will  endeavour  to  enter 
one  or  more  of  the  following  competitions.  In  selecffing 
the  subje(5ts  we  have  been  careful  to  choose  only  such  as 
will  be  within  the  reach  of  all  and  which  require  no 
special  models  or  costumes.  Competitions  of  this  kind 
are  of  great  beneftt  to  photographers,  providing  a  definite 
aim,  and  in  a  certain  measure  preventing  the  reckless 
exposure  of  plates  upon  all  and  everything,  a  common 
fault  when  no  fixed  end  is  in  view. 

The  four  competitions  below  conclude  the 
present  series.  Next  month  we  shall  announce 
a  new  list  which  will  give  ample  scope  for  almost 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  workers.  They  will 
be  novel,  and  at  the  same  time  arranged  so  that 
one  or  other  may  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 

THE  RISING  GENERATION 
COMPETITION 
(Closes  April  25th). 

Coupon  was  given  in  the  March  issue. 

Two  prizes  of  los.  6d.  each  are  offered  for  the 
best  piftorial  representations  of  the  Rising 
Generation,  namely,  boys  or  girls,  engaged  in 
any  occupation,  walking,  reading,  resting,  lying 
down,  etc.  The  photograph  must  contain  only 
one  figure,  either  that  of  a  boy  or  girl,  and  must 
be  artistic  in  the  matter  of  pose,  costume,  etc. 
Skin  rugs  and  studio  furniture  surroundings  are 
debarred.  Reference  to  the  numerous  cut-out 
figures  which  have  appeared  in  this  magazine 
from  time  to  time  will  explain  what  we  require. 

GOLF  AND  FOOTBALL  COMPETITION 
(Closes  April  25th). 

Coupon  was  given  in  the  March  issue. 

Two  prizes  of  los.  6d.  each  are  offered  for  the 
best  photographs  of  Footballers  and  Golfers 
following  their  respedlive  hobbies.  The  pidfures 
need  not  necessarily  be  comprehensive  views  of 
adfual  games  in  progress,  but  may  consist  of 
selected  hgures  in  some  of  the  attitudes  called 
forth  by  the  respedlive  pastimes.  It  must  be 
distinddly  understood,  however,  that  competitors 
are  not  bound  in  any  hard  and  fast  manner,  to 
follow  out  the  hint  given  above,  as  it  is  merely 
a  suggestion.  How  the  special  sport  is  to  be 
illustrated  is  to  be  left  entirely  with  the  com¬ 
petitor. 

LITERARY  COMPETITION 
(Closes  April  25th). 

Coupon  was  given  in  the  March  issue. 

A  prize  of/i  is.  will  be  given  for  the  best 
article  dealing  with  "  The  Applications  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  to  Cycling,”  to  be  illustrated  by  photo¬ 
graphs  which  are  the  work  of  the  author.  Contri¬ 
butions,  which  should  be  written  upon  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  must  not  contain  less  than  1000 
or  more  than  4500  words.  We  want  the  essayist 
to  point  out  the  advantages  of  a  combination  of 


the  pastimes,  how  naturally  they  work  together, 
and  the  increased  amount  of  pleasure  to  be 
gained  from  the  amalgamation  ot  the  two  pur¬ 
suits.  Hints  as  to  the  style  of  apparatus  most 
suitable  should  be  given,  and  other  general  sug¬ 
gestions  thrown  out.  A  condensed  account  of  a 
short  everyday  afternoon  spin  with  wheel  and 
camera  might  be  included  with  advantage. 

GENERAL  CRITICISM  COMPETITION 
(Closes  April  25th). 

Coupon  is  given  in  this  issue. 

We  will  give  five  shillings  for  what  we  consider 
the  best  and  most  useful  criticism  of  the  pidture 
reproduced  for  this-  purpose  on  page  277. 
Criticisms  must  not  exceed  three  hundred  words 
and  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  They  must  reach  this  office  on  or  before 
the  25th  of  the  month. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
current  issue,  or  issue  in  which  the  particuiar  coupon 
appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

All  photographs,  etc.,  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmoun¬ 
ted,  addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer, 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not 
later  than  the  25th  of  each  month  to  be  in  time  for  the 
succeeding  competition. 

The  prints  or  manuscripts  sent  in  become  the  property 
of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirabie.  In  no  case  can 
unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  liis  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 

CRITICISM  COMPETITION. 

.\s  usual,  considerable  interest  has  been  taken 
in  this  competition,  and  some  very  well  written 
papers  have  been  received .  W e  award  the  palm  to 
W.  L.  F.  Wasted,  South  Woodford,  Essex;  and 
certificates  to  B.  B.  Wilson,  Knowehead,  Bally¬ 
mena  ;  R.  Stockdale,  The  Grammar  School, 
Leeds  ;  W.  Herschell,  36,  Brattan  Road,  Birken¬ 
head.  The  following  receive  honourable  men¬ 
tion  :  Semper  Eadem,  Lodima,  Crock,  D.  W.  M., 
Buon  di !  Ye  Joyful  Owl,  L.  W.  R.  C  ,  Lenz, 
Tudor,  Reubino,  W,  J.  Mainwaring,  Margaret, 
Dandelion,  Armthorhynchus,  Essacel,  Master-of- 
None,  Ardua,  Pelit  Ardea,  J.  C.  R.,  and  Dozev 
G. 

Criticisms  or  Photograph  by  Novice  in  the 
February  Number. 

In  criticising  a  photograph  it  is  often  well  to 
consider  (i)  what  was  the  aim  and  objedt  of  the 
photographer,  (2)  how  far  he  has  succeeded  in 
realising  that  objedt,  and  (3)  if  he  has  not  alto- 
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gether  succeeded  what  are  the  causes  of  failure 
and  how  they  might  be  remedied. 

Now,  Novice  evidently  intended  to  give  a 
representation  of  fruit-gathering — a  good  sub- 
jeft  with  great  possibilities.  What  should  such 
a  scene  suggest  ?  Do  not  our  imaginations  con¬ 
jure  up  a  vision  of  an  old-fashioned  orchard 
with  trees  bending  under  their  luscious  loads ; 
the  long  grass  dappled  with  light  ;  the  air 
musical  with  the  song  of  birds,  the  hum  of 


Has  Novice  succeeded  to  any  appreciable 
extent  in  realising  all  this?  Unfortunately  he 
(or  she?)  has  not.  The  pidlure  he  shows  us  is, 
for  several  reasons,  irritating,  unnatural  and  un- 
poetical.  The  simple  fadl  that  an  upright  com¬ 
position  has  been  squeezed  across  the  breadth  of 
the  plate  arouses  a  feeling  akin  to  resentment. 
Then  there  is  the  distressing  “dottiness”  in  the 
foliage  due  to  spherical  aberration  ;  the  painfully 
modern  steps  ;  the  rigidity  of  the  younger  girl’s 


General  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 
F.  W.  Smith  On  the  Common. 


Bristol. 


insedfs,  and  the  gay  laughter  of  the  fruit-pickers 
themselves,  whose  native  grace  and  pidturesque 
garb  harmonise  with  the  glimpse  of  the  quaint 
old  farm  house  and  the  distant  landscape  ?  Not 
that  a  pidlure  could  show  us  all  this,  but  it  could 
— and  to  be  a  real  pidfure  mtisf — suggest  it.  The 
counterfeit  presentment  should,  so  to  speak, 
have  in  it  something  of  the  spirit  and  sentiment 
of  the  reality. 


right  arm,  and  [the  uninteresting  expanses  to 
right  and  left  of  the  figures,  due  partly  to  poor 
lighting.  The  bare  path  is  well  broken  by  the 
the  basket,  but  why  put  a  hat  on  the  steps, 
where  the  girl  will  assuredly  put  her  foot 
through  it.  Again,  the  idea  of  the  looped-up 
skirt  is  good,  but  not  so  the  way  in  which  the 
figures  are  isolated  as  though  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  trees  at  all. 
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The  two  young  ladies  look  as  if  they  could 
pose  really  well  and  ought  to  make  useful  models 
in  careful  hands  ;  but  can  we,  by  any  stretch  of 
imagination,  believe  them  to  be  really  engaged 
in  fruit-picking?  We  cannot.  What  then  are 
they  doing  ?  They  are  being  photographed  ; 
that  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  whole 
pidure.  We  can  see  at  once  that  they  were 
instrufted  how  to  stand :  we  know  where  the 
camera  was  placed  and  that  they  were  looking 
at  the  operator.  Now  if  the  camera,  as  in  this 
case,  makes  its  presence  felt  in  a  pifture,  that 
picture  is  doomed  It  becomes  merely  a  photo¬ 
graph.  Now  that  Novice  can  take  a  photograph 
he  should  try  again  and  endeavour  to  make  a 
picture — not  an  easy  task,  but  one  that  may  be 
accomplished  by  patient  perseverance. 

W.  L.  h'.  Wastell. 

South  Woodford,  Essex. 


The  work  of  Novice  is  certainly  a  photograph 

of  sorts — but  not  a  picture  in  any  artistic 
sense.  The  canons  of  art  have  been  cheerfully 
disregarded,  and  the  studied  arrangements  of 
the  soi-disaiit  fruit-gatherers  is  most  naive. 
Briefly  the  faults  seem:  (i)  Under-exposure; 
(2)  Improper  focussing;  (3)  Bad  arrangement 
and  posing;  (4)  Want  of  trimming.  Under¬ 
exposure  and  bad  focussing  seem  evident  unless 
the  block  is  at  fault,  the  effeCt  is  therefore 
“fuzzy.”  As  to  arrangement  this  quality  is  so 
evident  that  the  result  is  fatal  to  a  natural  effeCl. 
When  people  gather  fruit  from  a  tree — as  a 
ladder,  a  basket,  and  an  outstretched  gown  seem 
to  indicate— they  do  not  usually  turn  their  backs 
upon  the  tree,  whilst  one  holds  out  her  dress 
to  receive  apples  from  the  camera,  nor  do  they 
place  a  basket — and  some  unintelligible  objeCI — 
carefully  in  the  middle  of  a  gravel  drive  where  it 
would  be  useless  for  fruit  gathering  purposes. 
Again  the  tree  looks  out  of  reach.  A  mass  of 
indistinguishable  foliage  forms  a  background, 
while  the  tree-trunk  is  so  much  to  the  left  as  to 
look  quite  apart  from  the  figures. 

Improvements  suggested  are :  Place  the  figures 
right  on  the  grass,  avoiding  the  gravel  edge 
which  mutilates  the  bottom  of  the  print,  let 
them  be  nearer  the  tree-trunk,  and  while  the 
ladder  maiden  raises  her  arms  gracefully  as  if  to 
shake  the  branches,  let  the  other  figure  with 
outstretched  skirt  look  expectantly  up.  A  more 
rustic  ladder  might  be  employed,  while  a  hat 
thrown  carelessly  on  the  grass  beside  the  basket 
would  be  an  improvement.  Above  all  things 
exclude  the  idea  of  a  camera  being  within  a 
hundred  miles. 

The  print  should  be  cut  down  on  both  sides 
— chiefly  left — and  should  show  more  sky.  The 
lighting  does  not  call  for  special  praise. 

Knowehead,  Ballymena.  P>.  B.  Wilson. 


Novice’s  print  has  suffered  because  neither  he 
nor  his  models  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
subject.  It  seems  that  the  two  young  ladies  said 
“  Please  take  our  portraits;  but  let  us  pose  in 
some  unconventional  way.”  In  such  cases 
much  care  is  required,  or  the  result  will  be 
commonplace,  if  not  almost  ridiculous  Had 
they  wished  for  portraits,  they  should  not  have 
been  posed  in  this  manner:  was  a  “figure 
study”  the  objeCt  of  the  exposure,  then  por¬ 
traiture  should  have  played  a  secondary  part. 
Assuming  that  the  latter  was  the  objeCl,  the 
following  are  methods  by  means  of  which  better 
results  could  have  befen  obtained. 

The  plate  should  have  been  exposed  in  the 
upright  position,  and  so  some  of  the  meaningless 
shadow  at  the  sides  would  have  been  avoided 
(probably  caused  by  under-exposure  or  under¬ 
development).  By  moving  the  camera  a  little 
to  the  right  the  household  steps  would  have 
been  made  to  look  like  steps,  and  not  like  a 
broomstick  handle,  on  which  the  younger  girl 
seems  to  be  suspended  by  some  magnetic  or 
hypnotic  influence.  In  this  case  the  basket 
would  have  appeared  more  on  the  left,  and 
would  have  added  greater  “balance”  in  the 
composition. 

The  worst  point  is  the  posing.  Not  both,  but 
better  neither  of  the  models  should  have  been 
looking  towards  the  camera,  but  both  should 
have  been  intent  on  gathering  the  fruit,  then  the 
broad  smiles  would  have  been  avoided.  The 
younger  girl's  arm  is  too  stiff,  and  so  appears 
too  long.  Again,  do  ladies  gather  fruit  clothed 
in  their  best  garments?  Such  accessories  are 
incongruous,  and  this  inattention  to  small  details 
has  made  Novice’s  print  so  weak,  and  made  it  a 
failure,  whether  regarded  as  a  portrait  or  figure 
study.  R-  Stockdale. 

The  Grammar  School,  Leeds. 

GENERAL  COMPETITION 

A  very  good  contest  indeed,  nearly  three 
hundred  entries  being  received.  The  technique 
all  round  showed  considerable  improvement,  and 
about  thirty  prints  were  most  commendable 
artistically. 

We  award  the  prize  to  F.  W.  Smith,  5,  West- 
bury  Park,  Redland,  Bristol,  and  certificates  to 
Messrs.  G.  T.  Birks,  26,  Well  Street,  Hamp¬ 
stead,  N.W.  ;  T.  Stratton,  Church  of  England 
Soldiers'  Institute,  Pirbright  Camp,  Woking, 
Surrey ;  B.  Keighley,  Rockwell,  Halifax ;  P. 
Mowis,  Woodbank,  Ponteysyllte,  nr.  Llangollen  ; 
J.  I'ullan,  Oundle,  Norths  ;  Miss  G.  Yate  Lee,  ii, 
Gloucester  Square,  London,  W.,  and  Miss 
Sydney  Fisher,  ii,  Florence  Terrace,  Falmouth. 

SNOWSCAPE  COMPETITION 

We  thought  that  this  competition  would  at 
one  time  turn  out  most  appropriately  a  “frost,” 


3  but  as  the  date  for  closing  approached,  quite  a 
number  of  prints  came  to  hand,  all  of  which 

),  displayed  technical  merit  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
j  degree.  Artistically,  however,  nothing  very 
i  striking  was  offered,  and  we  found  prailically 
no  difficulty  in  awarding  the  prize,  which  goes  to 
Mr.  Harry  Wade,  Stockton  Road,  Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy,  while  certificates  are  given  to  Messrs. 

!N.  D.  F.  Pearce,  Grantchester,  Cambridge;  W. 

R.  Brightman,  6i,  Redland  Road,  Bristol ;  T.  B 
1'  Scott,  6,  Rosevale  Street,  Cliftonville,  Belfast, 
!  and  W.  Drake,  lo,  Northgate,  Cleckheaton. 


©uu  Survey- 

Items  of  news  for  this  column  are  thankfully  received. 

Decline  of  the  Detective  Camera. — There 
is  one  thing  on  which  every  photographer  should 
congratulate  himself  or  herself,  and  that  is  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  word  deteftive 
as  applied  to  hand  cameras.  In  a  year  book  of 
1 886  there  are  suggestions  as  to  the  use  of  sham 
brown-paper  parcels,  luncheon  baskets,  etc., 
and  there  have  been  changes  rung  on  book 
cameras,  vest  cameras,  necktie  cameras,  and  so 
forth  from  that  time  till  comparatively  recently. 
The  explanation  is  probably  that  the  un-English 
sneakiness  of  the  whole  proceeding  gradually 
grew  distasteful,  on  second  thoughts,  and 
also  that  the  results  were  not  always  so  suc¬ 
cessful  as  the  would-be  detedlives  expedled. 
With  the  dying  out  of  the  detedlive  mania  the  size 
of  the  hand  camera  began,  legitimately  enough 
to  expand,  and  they  are  now  made  up  to  yj  x  5 
and  even  J  plate  size ;  and  most  of  them  are  so 
made  that  they  may  be  used  either  in  the  hand 
or  on  a  stand. 

Photographic  Despatches.  —  In  a  recent 
issue  of  Photo  Corvespondenz  an  interesting 
description  is  given  of  the  means  employed 
during  the  siege  of  Paris  (1870-1)  for  keeping 
up  communication  between  the  city  and  the 
provinces.  Every  few  days  a  balloon  would 
ascend  from  Paris  with  letters  and  carrier 
pigeons.  The  latter  carried  back  news  from  the 
provinces  to  Paris.  The  despatches  were  at 
first  written  on  very  thin  sheets  of  paper,  rolled 
up  and  placed  in  a  quill  which  was  then  fixed 
to  one  of  the  tail  feathers.  Subsequently, 
Dragon,  a  photographer,  enormously  enhanced 
the  efficiency  of  this  method  of  communication 
by  means  of  the  following  device.  The  com¬ 
munications  were  printed  on  large  sheets  of 
paper,  photographed  in  microscopical  dimensions 
and  transparencies  made  on  thin  collodion  films. 
These  were  stripped  off  and  packed  in  the  quills. 
In  Paris  the  transparencies  were  enlarged  by 
means  of  an  eledlric  lantern,  copied  and  com¬ 


municated  through  the  press.  A  collodion 
film  of  10  centimetres  square  was  on  an  average 
sufficient  for  3000  despatches.  A  pigeon  would 
carry  eighteen  of  these  films  i  c  ,  more  than 
50,000  despatches. 

The  amateur  photographer  who  takes  any 
interest  in  paintings,  (let  us  hope  there  are  many), 
ought  to  see  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
water  colours  by  James  Tissot,  now  view  at  the 
Lemercier  Gallery,  35,  New  Bond  St.,  W, 
They  are  all  illustrative  of  the  life  of  Christ,  or 
of  scenes  in  Palestine,  chiefly  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Nazareth  and  Jerusalem.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  other  painter  has  ever  worked  up  the 
subjedt  so  thoroughly  before,  so  many  have 
drawn  purely  upon  their  imagination  for  such 
pidtures.  M,  Tissot  spent  a  long  time  in 
Jerusalem  and  neighbourhood,  studying  Jewish 
life,  dress  and  habits,  and  learning  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  past  history  of  men  and  manners. 
Then  with  this  mental  stock,  he  set  to  work  to 
paint,  and  seldom  have  we  seen  so  many  pidtures 
possessing  the  qualities  of  true  art  feeling  in  such 
a  marked  degree.  The  tragical  scenes,  especially 
those  relating  to  the  crucifixion,  tell  their  story 
with  such  pathos  that  one  can  hardly  look  upon 
them  unmoved,  and  the  whole  series  bring  home 
to  the  beholder  the  life  of  Christ  more  perfedlly 
and  forcibly  than  anything  we  have  yet  seen. 

Hydroquinone  for  Amateurs.  —  I  can 
strongly  recommend  hydroquinone  developer  to 
those  amateurs  going  in  for  hand-camera  work. 
It  is  indeed  an  invaluable  developer  for  “snap¬ 
shot  ”  photography,  and  yields  undoubtedly  some 
of  the  finest  negatives  obtainable.  It  has  many 
good  qualities,  being  very  reliable  in  its  adlion. 
It  keeps  good  for  an  indefinite  period.  To  prove 
its  keeping  qualities  I  put  some  by  in  a  small 
bottle  two  years  ago,  and  it  is  as  good  now  as 
when  I  bought  it.  It  does  not  stain  the  fingers 
like  pyro.  A  few  ounces  will  develop  many 
plates  in  succession.  The  old  developer  may  be 
put  by  in  your  dark  room  in  a  separate  bottle, 
and  used  over  and  over  again  until  the  adling 
properties  are  exhausted.  Under  and  over- 
exposures  are  such  common  faults  in  hand- 
camera  work  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
developer  not  too  quick  in  adlion,  so  that  the 
progress  of  a  plate  during  development  may  be 
easily  watched,  and  said  faults  remedied.  During 
a  stay  last  autumn  in  the  Argentine  Republic  I 
developed  i&o  plates,  .snap-shots  I  had  taken  of 
various  parts.  I  used  hydroquinone  for  all  of 
them,  with  excellent  results.  It  is  a  great 
favourite  at  the  Buenos  Ayres  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Club  for  all-round  work,  and  is  used  there 
made  up  either  in  one  solution  or  two  separate 
solutions.  The  one  solution  will  be  found  in¬ 
valuable  to  tourists  not  wishing  to  be  burdened 
with  a  stock  of  bottles,  etc. — Ed^ar  Lowenthal . 
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Xaboraton?. 

Prints  on  stale  paper  take  longer  to  tone  than 
those  on  fresh  paper;  they  are  also  lialile  to 
double  toning. 

( )ld  and  dirty  hypo  baths  -  those  contaminated 
with  developer  and  rich  in  soluble  silver  hypo¬ 
sulphite  compounds,  are  very  liable  to  cause 
stai  ns. 

A  rapid  reftilinear  lens  is  the  best  for  general 
all  round  work,  but  for  portraiture — large  heads, 
a  single  lens  working  with  a  large  aperture  (//6 
for  instance)  gi'-es  the  softest  and  most  pleasing 
results. 

Prick  Red  Tones  in  Solid. — Mr.  M.  Hatch 
of  Bromley  says  "If  you  have  never  tried  the 
tungstate  bath,  1  am  sure  you  would  be  surprised 
at  the  excellent  results  on  printed  out  solio. 
The  great  advantage  is,  that  it  is  continuous, 
never  seems  to  go  wrong,  or  ,get  out  of  order. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  add  gold  and  occasion¬ 
ally  a  little  tungstate: — Tungstate  of  soda  60 
grains,  gold  2  grs,  distilled  water  10  ozs.  The 
bath  should  be  mixed  and  kept  a  week  before 
using.”  "In  experimenting  with  this  bath” 
says  the  Kodak  News  "  we  found  that  excellent  red 
tones  were  obtainable  if  the  prints  were  only 
slightlv  toned.  The  bath  after  keeping  a  week 
was  found  to  work  very  slowly  but  this  was 
rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise  as  the  prints 
required  very  little  toning.  When  fixed  the 
prints  looked  very  yellow  but  were  found  to  dry 
out  a  fine  red  colour."  (In  answer  to  IP.  S.) 

Purple  Transparencies. — The  following 
method  of  development  gives  very  good  purple 
tones.  The  plate  (which  should  receive  the 
corrett  exposure)  is  first  soaked  for  half  a  minute 


in  the  following  :  — 

( Ilycin . .  grs. 

Carbonate  of  potash  .  .  .  i  drm. 

Bromide  of  potassium.  . .  4  grs. 

Water . .  4  ozs. 

After  half  a  minute  and  before  the  image  appears, 
about  half  the  quantity  of  the  following  solution 
should  be  added  to  the  first  :  — 

Sulphite  of  soda .  i  oz. 

Pyro  .  if  drms. 

Water .  6  ozs. 

Sulphurous  acid  .  3  drops. 


when  the  pidlure  appears  at  once  with  great 
strength  and  clearness.  It  is  not  recommended 
to  mix  the  solutions  before  commencing,  as  in 
this  case  the  result  is  not  so  good.  The 
developed  positive  is  then  rinsed  under  a  tap  and 
fixed  in  an  acid  bath.  The  tone  of  the  slide  is  a 
good  purple  like  a  well  toned  print,  and  the  bath 
will  serve  for  a  series  of  slides. 


©uu  Ci’ttical  Column. 

Under  tins  heading  the  Editor  will,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
criticise  photographs  by  any  readers  who  care  to  send 
prints  for  that  purpose.  In  special  cases  failures  will  be 
illusirated.  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fail  that  the  bad  points  mainly 
are  mentioned.  Some  of  the  photographs  we  receive  are 
excellent  in  many  respefts,  but  we  consider  that  to  point 
out  their  weaknesses  is  of  much  more  value  than  to  extol 
their  virtues.  Prints  should  be  sent  flat,  the  package 
marked  “Critical  Column”  on  outside,  and  name  and 
address  of  sender  should  be  written  on  coupon  affixed  by 
one  corner  to  back  of  print.  A  no77i-de-plume  may  be 
added  for  publication.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  prints.  Critical  Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from 
the  current  number  of  The  Junior  Photoqravher,  and 
accompany  each  piint  sent.  Particular  attention  is  called 
to  the  faft  that  the  criticisms  appear  in  the  second  issue 
after  their  receipt.  Thus  prints  with  say,  March 
coupons  attached,  receive  attention  in  the  May  number. 

Fun. — Very  sharp,  but  of  a  horrible  colour. 

Son  of  Vulcan.  —  Your  manipulation  is 
rather  messy,  witness  the  many  spots  about  your 
print.  You  should  never  take  even  a  pseudo 
moonlight  view  with  the  sun  in  front  of  the 
camera. 

J.  A.  C.  F.  Rathmines. — Very  nice  for  a 
Pocket  Kodak  snap-shot. 

Revenue.- -The  lady  is  charmingly  posed, 
but  you  have  trimmed  a  great  deal  too  much 
away  at  the  bottom,  or  else  you  had  her  not 
high  enough  up  on  the  plate. 

D.  P.  Munro. — Very  good,  but  have  we  not 
had  this  before  ? 

Quotation. —  Interesting,  and  photographi¬ 
cally  speaking  satisfadlory,  although  slightly 
over-exposed. 

A.  E.  B. — You  should  have  snapped  just  a 
little  bit  earlier,  and  you  would  then  have  had  a 
composition  somewhat  resembling  Turner's 
"Fighting  Tem^raire.” 

J.  A.  W. — This  would  have  been  most piftorial 
if  the  boy  had  been  in  better  focus. 

Persevere. — You  did  well  not  to  title  your 
print  for  what  on  earth  is  the  lady  supposed  to 
be,  and  why  has  she  decorated  herself  with  an 
antimacassar,  and  a  fancy  dusting  brush,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  bag,  and  the  tennis  balls  in  the 
net?  You  have  also  introduced  a  skin  rug,  and 
to  balance  this  what  looks  like  a  half  Dutch 
cheese.  Your  technique  is  all  right,  but  for 
goodness’  sake,  do  not  try  fancy  portraits  unless 
you  can  get  a  better  costume. 

E.  I.  Ry. — Portrait  of  a  lady  reading  in  the 
glow  of  a  summer  sun,  guarded  apparently  by 
what  looks  like  the  spedlre  of  a  custom-house 
officer.  Artistically  speaking  the  girl  is  a  little 
bit  too  far  away  from  the  camera,  and  the  sur¬ 
roundings  not  quite  pidlorial  enough  to  make  a 
pleasing  composition. 
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Luuuesdown. — This  is  a  really  first-class 
piece  of  work,  and  we  are  only  too  pleased  to 
reproduce  it,  trusting  that  its  simplicity  and 
effediveness  will  show  readers  of  “The  Junior” 
what  can  be  done  even  in  an  ordinary  skylight 
lit  room.  The  reason  why  this  pidure  is 
pleasing  is  that  some  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  composition,  which  is  of  a  pyramidical  form, 
the  apex  being  at  the  top  of  the  easel  while  the 
chair  of  the  artist  and  the  pallet  rest  form  the 
base.  We  can  only  suggest  one  thing  which 
could  have  improved  it,  and  that  was  to  have 
moved  the  model  a  little  bit  more  to  the  left. 


conception  is  very  much  at  fault  indeed.  The 
technique  is  all  right,  but  H.  H.  H.  should  have 
been  considerably  further  away,  and  should  not 
have  showed  the  fancy  curtains  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  A  plain  white  sheet  would  have  been 
far  better. 

Nil  sends  us  a  pidure  all  the  way  from  China, 
which  represents  a  Chinese  duck  farm.  The 
photograph  is  most  interesting,  and  the  technicjue 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  We  hope  that  Nil 
will  send  us  something  else  charaderistic  of  the 
country  he  lives  in,  which  we  shall  only  be  too 
happy  to  reproduce. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Luddesdowu. 


H.  H.  H. — Here  is  a  fine  exhibition  indeed. 
The  pidure  represents  Juno  throwing  a  thunder¬ 
bolt  at  Venus,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  hit  her 
and  make  her  assume  either  a  better  attitude,  or 
wipe  her  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Now,  did 
Venus  wear  a  black  jersey  ?  and  if  so  can  this 
costume  be  accounted  for  by  her  having  been 
a  member  of  some  local  ladies’  football  team  ? 
Juno  on  the  other  hand  looks  as  if  she  (a  “he” 
in  this  case)  were  preparing  for  a  Turkish  bath, 
and  was  not  at  all  happy  about  it.  We  sincerely 
trust  that  the  artist  means  this  to  be  a  comic 
pidure  illusti-ating  a  comic  tableau,  for  if  not  the 


Vanguard.  —  A  capital  photograph  of  a 
burning  mill  ;  one  of  the  best  of  this  class  we 
have  ever  seen. 

Nauticus. — Only  just  passable.  As  a  matter 
of  fad  the  surroundings  are  not  sufficiently 
“  blacksmithy  ”  to  be  artistic. 

C.  G.  C. — A  good  copy  of  needlework,  but 
why  do  you  send  such  things  for  criticism  ?  We 
greatly  prefer  attempts  at  landscape  or  genre. 

Auf  WiEDERSEHEN.  There  were  two  pidures 
here.  Cut  the  print  exadly  down  the  centre, 
and  you  will  find  them. 
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ScKAuuA. — The  technique  here  ia  clean  and 
satisfaftory,  but  unfortunately  a  terribly  bitty 
effech  is  produced,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  sun 
occupying  a  wrong  position,  in  all  probability 
almost  diredlly  behind  the  camera.  This  is  a 
commonplace  defeft,  and  photographs  showing 
it  are  constantly  sent  in  for  criticism.  Always 
pay  attention  to  the  source  of  your  light  even  if 
you  are  taking  a  landscape. 

Brigg. — A  figure  walking  down  the  path  on 
the  left  would  have  vastly  improved  this.  A 
girl  in  a  white  dress  would  have  been  most 
suitable. 

Northwood. — The  spot  is  certainly  artistic, 
and  by  successful  trimming  you  could  make  a 
nice  thing  out  of  it.  The  wooden  railings  to  the 
left,  however,  are  too  formal,  and  your  best  plan 
will  be  to  trim  about  half  an  inch  off  that  side, 
another  half  inch  off  the  bottom,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  top. 

Wandering  Willie. — A  good  attempt  at 
genre,  Willie.  The  black  background,  however, 
is  not  exadlly  a  thing  to  be  desired. 

WiLSONius. — If  you  had  had  a  better  fore¬ 
ground,  say  some  broken  brushwood  you  would 
have  had  a  nice  piihure. 

Zero. — Very  good,  technically  perfect,  and  In 
its  way  artistic.  The  white  sky,  however,  is  a 
fault. 

Uncle  2. — Quite  a  picture,  Uncle;  we  can 
suggest  nothing  that  would  improve  it. 

L.  W.  R.  C."  Your  camera  lets  light  in 
towards  the  left-hand  side.  You  must  attend  to 
this,  and  submit  again.  The  spot  was  a  very- 
pretty  one. 

J.  S.  S. — Cut  half  an  inch  oft  the  top,  and 
half  an  inch  off  the  bottom.  Yon  will  then  have 
a  better  picture  although  the  spot  was  not  very 
pictorial. 

Campanajo. — The  trees  are  dreadfully  fuzzy, 
and  the  roadway  very  bare  and  white.  The 
place  would  undoubtedly  look  very  charming, 
but  from  a  photographic  standpoint  it  is  value¬ 
less,  save  perhaps  for  a  setting  for  genre  studies. 

Camera  Tandem. — You  ought  to  make  a 
better  picture  at  this  spot.  We  should  say  if 
you  stood  further  away,  and  let  the  branches 
hang  over  the  sky,  and  so  break  up  its  bareness 
you  would  get  a  better  effeCt. 

H.  W.  S. — You  should  never  cut  people’s  feet 
off  even  when  they  are  riding  on  tricycles.  We 
regret  to  say  it,  but  your  photograph  looks  un¬ 
commonly  like  that  of  a  party  of  cheap  trippers 
having  an  hour's  bicycle  ride  down  by  the  sea. 

Jellaby. — A  slightly  under-exposed  portrait 
piCforially  trimmed. 


H.  J.  Hassall. — A  very  peculiar  effeCl;.  You 
could  make  an  artistic  photograph  if  you  were 
to  trim  exactly  half  an  inch  off  the  bottom,  and 
a  little  less  than  half  an  inch  off  the  top. 

Heather  View. — A  fair  out-of-door  portrait, 
quite  as  good  as  the  usual  run  of  such  work,  but 
why  do  you  send  such  things  as  this  for 
criticism  ? 

Bush  Ranger. — Technically  quite  satisfactory, 
but  without  any  pictorial  merit  whatever.  The 
place  was  undoubtedly  pretty,  but  as  a  whole  it 
did  not  lend  itself  well  to  photography. 

Unas. — Very  carefully  trimmed  and  not  at  all 
badly  posed.  The  model,  however,  occupies  a 
wrong  position.  It  should  have  been  a  little  bit 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  photograph.  You  ought 
to  print  in  an  evening  sky. 

Bunny. — Fairly  good,  but  why  send  everyday 
portraits  for  criticism  ? 

J.  W.  P. — We  fancy  you  over-expose  slightly. 
The  old  boat  although  not  strikingly  pictorial  as 
a  whole,  would  form  an  effective  setting  for  genre 
studies. 

Exchange. — You  have  thrown  away  an 
opportunity.  You  had  a  most  pictorial  spot  with 
sufficient  material  in  it  for  half  a  dozen  pictures, 
and  you  had  some  very  good  models,  but  you 
unfortunately  let  them  all  sit  on  the  bottom  step, 
and  spoilt  the  whole  effeCt.  What  a  pity. 

G.  W. — Never  take  flash-light  pictures  with 
the  light  exactly  behind  the  camera,  or  you  will 
always  have  as  unpleasant  a  result  as  is  here 
shown.  The  child  was  of  course  natural,  but 
the  lighting  is  positively  abominable.  You 
should  read  Mr.  Peter  Eland’s  article  last  month 
which  will  give  you  all  the  information  required. 

Bromide. — Very  good  indeed,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  sky  is  white,  and  the  lighting  not  at 
all  effeClive.  The  trimming  leaves  nothing 
whatever  to  be  desired,  and  even  with  the  defects 
mentioned  the  result  is  piCtorially  satisfactory. 

Stanley. — The  two  boys  are  frightfully  stiff, 
and  do  not  appear  to  be  enjoying  themselves  at 
all.  The  technique  is  all  right,  but  this  terrible 
stiffness  certainly  destroys  any  claim  the  photo¬ 
graph  might  have  to  the  pictorial. 

Hydroquinone. — Your  manipulation  is  not 
quite  cleanly,  and  the  result  is  a  stained  and 
spotty  print.  Dust  out  your  dark  slides  and 
throw  away  your  present  toning  bath. 

Staffordian. — The  portraiture  is  excellent, 
and  the  lighting  quite  satisfactory,  but  the 
position  of  the  girl  in  the  spotted  blouse  is  not 
quite  what  it  should  be,  her  left  arm  being  most 
stiffly  arranged.  The  background  too  is  a  little 
bit  distracting. 
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Balloon  ^VIIISKERS.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  you  attempt  genre,  but  you  fail  in  one  or 
two  points.  For  instance,  the  cutting  off  of  the 
girl’s  toes  is  not  a  thing  to  be  desired,  and  her 
hand  with  its  rigid  finger  is  most  unpleasantly 
placed.  The  other  child  occupies  a  better 
position,  but  the  costume  is  of  an  extraordinary 
charadler,  and  'we  cannot  tell  whether  it  is 
meant  for  an  ordinary  dress  or  a  divided  skirt. 
The  background  too  is  hardly  suitable,  but 
perhaps  you  meant  to  cut  it  away.  The  children 
have  also  moved  their  heads  just  a  very  little  bit, 
and  the  girl  who  is  pointing  has  not  kept  her 
hand  still.  Still  you  are  on  the  right  track,  and 
we  trust  you  will  proceed  and  prosper. 

Lavender. — Not  at  all  amiss,  and  we  are  glad 
to  notice  that  you  have  discovered  the  secret  of 
corredt  lighting.  We  should  say  the  flash  was. 
quite  powerful  enough,  but  it  would  have  been 
better  had  you  focussed  for  the  boys’  faces 
instead  of  their  hands.  We  do  not  think  that 
the  vignetting  is  quite  satisfadlory,  but  hardly  see 
how  it  could  be  improved. 

Six  Again. — Considering  your  short  experi¬ 
ence  really  marvellous.  You  have,  however, 
been  a  little  too  near  your  sitters,  which  gives 
them  the  appearance  of  being  very  much  out  of 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  print.  Of  course  it 
is  hardly  probable  they  would  sit  out  of  doors 
playing  a  winter  evening  game,  but  we  suppose 
you  only  have  one  background.  Your  work  is 
much  above  the  average  in  the  matter  of 
technique. 

Blockhead. — Very  well  trimmed  and  very 
well  posed,  but  unfortunately  somewhat  muddley, 
due  no  doubt  to  the  focus  being  out,  still  many 
of  those  who  admire  the  naturalistic  school 
would  consider  your  produdlion  highly  com¬ 
mendable. 

Gilbert. — The  swing  back  was  not  perpendi¬ 
cular,  and  the  result  is  that  the  bottom  of  your 
print  is  slightly  out  of  focus  You  ought  also  to 
have  moved  your  camera  a  little  further  away. 
It  is  astonishing  how  very  few  amateurs  have 
any  notion  as  to  what  the  corredt  size  of  a  figure 
should  be  in  a  genre  pidture. 

W.  S.  C. — The  photography  here  is  very  good 
indeed,  but  you  have  spoilt  it  by  not  seeing  that 
the  young  lady’s  feet  were  not  nicely  arranged. 
They  ought  to  have  been  a  little  bit  more  apart, 
and  in  this  case  the  result  would  have  been  more 
artistic  had  the  model  looked  diredt  at  the 
camera 

Wilfred. — A  fine  seaside  snapshot  of  donkeys. 

Lady  Jane. — Very  good  indeed,  only  it  is  a 
pity  the  background  was  not  a  little  bit  more  out 
of  focus.  Your  flower  studies  are  most  .satis- 
fadtory. 


Month  Old  .\matkuk.— Wc  do  not  want  to 
discourage  "  Month  Old  Amateur,”  for  his  print 
is  crisp  and  sharp,  and  his  technique  both  in  the 
matter  of  exposure  and  development  (juite  .satis¬ 
fadlory,  still  at  the  same  time  we  think  that  a 
little  gentle  criticism  will  do  him  good.  The 
milkman  (we  presume  the  gentleman  is  a  milk¬ 
man)  in  his  best  clothes,  and  sitting  between 
what  appear  to  be  two  Grecian  pedestals  with 
palms  on  the  top,  but  which  in  every  day  life 
figure  as  milk-cans,  is  not  a  pretty  objedl,  or  one 
likely  to  elicit  the  admiration  of  an  artist, 
especially  when  the  attitude  is  so  terribly  photo¬ 
graphic.  Now  palms  and  milk-cans  are  both 
very  good  in  their  way,  but  mixed  up  together 


Submitted  for  criticiim  by  MonthJOld  Amateur. 


they  are  just  a  little  bit  what  is  vulgarly  known 
as  ”  off.”  How  very  much  better  this  pidture 
would  have  looked  if  the  milkman  had  been  in 
his  ordinary  clothes  and  engaged  in  his  ordinary 
occupation,  instead  of  sitting  like  a  nondescript 
among  nondescript  surroundings.  Anachronisms 
of  this  class  are  committed  almost  every  day 
by  amateurs,  and  we  trust  that  the  publication 
of  a  specimen  will  help  to  deter  such  a  reckless 
waste  of  plates  in  future. 

E.  L.  W. --Although  very  fuzzy,  most  artistic 
when  viewed  from  a  little  distance.  We  really 
think  it  is  worth  enlarging  and  treating  artisti¬ 
cally.  Red  toned  bromide  paper  would  give  a 
nice  effedt. 


Mary. — You  over-expose,  and  your  photograph 
is  consequently  flat.  The  men  grouped  around 
unfortunately  appear  to  be  taking  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  photographer. 

Island.  —  The  same  remarks  apply  to  this 
photograph  as  to  the  above. 

F.V.E. — A  nice  tumble-down  old  place,  but 
it  wants  a  figure  to  give  interest  and  motive  to  it. 

Nnamlleh.-  Most  of  our  readers  will  recoiled 
that  we  published  a  pifture  bv  this  lad\'  some 
months  ago  fully  criticising  the  same,  and 
suggesting  improvements.  Nnamlleh  has 
carried  out  these  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  and 
we  think  that  the  result  is  a  vast  improvement 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Nnamlleb. 


upon  the  old  pifture.  The  removal  of  a  white 
scarf  and  the  bringing  of  the  lady  more  central 
and  in  better  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
position  have  produced  a  wonderful  difference 
in  the  general  eiisemble. 

Violet, — The  children  are  rather  nicely  posed, 
but  they  should  have  been  taken  the  other  way 
up  on  tire  plate.  They  are,  for  a  wonder,  exadly 
the  right  size  to  produce  a  pidlorial  effed.  Try 
them  again  for  the  little  boy  and  girl  competition. 

Fair-haired  Exile. — ^Not  at  all  bad,  and  with 
some  claim  to  artistic  feeling.  The  vignetting  is 
very  suitable. 


t.)rTic.  --As  a  flash-light  just  fair,  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  men  are  natural  and  the  exposure 
appears  to  ha\e  been  fairly  corred,  but  the 
focussing  does  not  seem  quite  up  to  the  mark 
Perhaps  you  had  your  camera  a  little  bit  too 
near. 

A.J.F. — A  very  little  bit  under-exposed  and 
over-developed,  and  consequently  somewhat 
chalky.  The  man’s  legs  are  in  a  most  awkward 
position. 

Fay. — As  a  snap-shot  you  could  not  improve 
on  this. 

Juno. — There  is  something  radically  wrong 
with  your  toning,  and  your  camera  appears  to 
fog  towards  the  left  hand  side.  The  subjed  is 
somewhat  trivial. 

Bloskins. — Cut  this  print  exadly  down  the 
centre,  and  you  will  have  two  distind  pidures. 

Skindergoat. — We  won't  be  hard  on  you  but 
please  do  not  take  photographs  on  dirty,  misty 
days  ;  especially  in  town.  We  should  say  that 
notwithstanding  the  mist,  you  have  considerably 
over-exposed  and  you  have  also  managed  to  spot 
your  plate  all  over  in  a  most  disagreeable  fashion. 
You  must  try  again.  Your  technique  is  not  quite 
up  to  the  criticism  standpoint. 

C.E.C— Some  people  would  consider  this  a 
really  fine  photograph,  and  no  doubt  it  is  so,  but 
from  the  artist’s  standpoint  it  appears  to  be 
lacking.  A  good  foreground  would  in  our 
opinion  have  vastly  improved  it,  as  we  can  tell 
by  covering  up  about  half-an-lnch  of  the  present 
one  and  so  bringing  the  sands  nearer  to  the  spec¬ 
tator.  Still  the  technique  and  the  whole  ensemble 
are  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation. 

S.FI. — What  a  pity  you  cracked  the  negative 
for  the  photograph  was  pidlorial  in  the  extreme. 

Mulroy. — Slightly  over-exposed.  The  girl 
however,  is  in  a  nice  position  and  looks  quite 
natural,  and  were  it  not  for  the  heavy  shadows 
under  her  chin  the  portrait  would  have  been 
satisfadlory. 

Brookfield  No.  2. — Contributors  to  the  Criti¬ 
cal  Column  this  month  appear  to  have  had  an 
amputating  fit  on,  for  here  is  another  case  where 
feet  have  been  sacrificed. 

Clark. — Slightly  over-exposed  and  much  out 
of  focus. 

Optic. — You  were  a  little  bit  too  near  the 
lady,  and  she  is  out  of  focus. 

K.  E.  M.-  What  a  charming  setting  this 
would  make  for  a  pidlure  of  the  Storey  school. 
A  girl  for  instance  in  a  white  dress  sitting  at  the 
table  sewing,  while  a  gentleman  in  the  costume 
of  the  thirties  eyes  her  askance  from  the  bottom 
end  of  the  garden.  There’s  a  pidture  for  you  ! 
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Casual. — We  had  very  nearly  put  this  photo¬ 
graph  aside  for  reproduftion,  but  unfortunately 
there  is  a  lack  of  detail  in  the  shadows  which 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  result.  We  shall 
be  very  glad  if  you  will  try  this  again  from 
precisely  the  same  position  giving  another  flash 
or  two  in  order  to  avoid  the  aforementioned 
defedl.  The  idea  is  most  pleasing  in  its 
simplicity.  No.  2. — We  make  the  same  remarks 
here  as  we  have  done  to  "  Scragga.” 

Teacher.  —  Very  nice,  but  unfortunately 
slightly  over-exposed,  which  accounts  for  the 
woolly  appearance  of  the  trees,  they  doubtless 
having  moved  during  the  time  the  cap  was  off. 
We  should  say  that  the  archway  would  have 
looked  better  the  other  way  up  on  the  plate. 

Indabazimbi.— This  would  have  been  really 
pidforial  had  the  technique  showed  that  you 
were  a  little  more  competent.  Your  camera  fogs 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  plate,  and  the  result 
is  a  white  mist  in  the  foreground.  The  boat 
was  in  exadlly  the  right  position,  and  the 
trimming  shows  that  you  know  what  you  are 
about  in  this  respedl.  You  must  certainly  try 
again. 

Dina. — The  view  in  front  of  your  camera  was 
hardly  pidforial.  Your  best  plan  would  have 
been  to  have  gone  in  for  genre  studies,  as  there 
were  apparently  no  end  of  pretty  little  children 
just  leaving  the  village  school  who  would  have 
been  happy  to  serve  as  models. 

M.E.C.W. — We  fancy  you  could  have  im¬ 
proved  this  pidforially  by  being  a  little  further 
away.  Of  course  you  would  then  have  lost  the 
men,  but  we  should  imagine  the  general  ensemble 
would  have  been  more  satisfadtory.  At 
present  there  seems  a  lack  of  something  in  the 
region  of  the  sky,  and  the  bare  patch  of  towing 
path  to  the  right  is  not  everything  that  could  be 
desired  for  a  foreground. 

Hope. — This  wants  at  least  an  inch-and-a-half 
cutting  off  the  foreground  and  an  inch  off  the 
sky. 

Quiz.- -We  are  not  going  to  chaff  you  about 
the  photograph  for  it  is  not  at  all  bad  when  the 
circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration.  It 
is  of  course  terribly  under-exposed  and  over¬ 
developed,  and  next  time  you  take  the  baby  be 
sure  and  take  it  in  a  better  light.  With  regard 
to  the  camera  we  should  say  that  although  it  is 
fairly  satisfadtory  the  plate  cannot  be  quite  in 
corredt  position  for  one  half  of  the  photograph 
seems  somewhat  fuzzy. 

Murrough. — Now  in  this  instance  we  have  a 
very  good  model  very  well  attired,  and  occupying 
a  very  good  attitude,  and  yet  the  result  is  very 
unsatisfadlory,  and  why  ?  The  answer  is  simple. 
The  position  of  the  lady  was  all  right,  but  the 


position  of  the  camera  was  not,  for  it  has  brought 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  e.xadlly  on  a  line  with  the 
shoulders,  thus  producing  a  most  wooden  effedl. 
If  this  had  been  avoided  we  do  not  doubt  that 
the  pidlure  would  have  been  a  most  effedlive  one, 
for  unlike  the  background  of  “Month  Old 
Amateur’s”  work,  the  surroundings  are  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  motive  expressed.  Another 
fault,  and  a  common  one,  very  evident  in  this 
pidlure,  is  the  cutting  off  of  the  toes.  We  hope 
Murrough  will  try  again,  and  either  move  the 
camera  a  little  bit  more  to  the  right,  or  alter  the 
position  of  the  lady  slightly. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Jlurrou^h. 


Huckleberry,  Sydney,  Monkey  Brand,  Ant 
Optimun,  Ant  Nihil,  Crock,  Gadfly,  Moonraker, 
E.  H.  A.,  Mars,  Tich,  P  E.  W.  H.,  Beef,  and 
Ballata  must  pay  more  attention  to  technique 
for  they  each  and  all  over-expose  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  while  Bushranger,  Volt,  Tom-tit, 
and  J.  S.  Kerr  err  in  the  opposite  diredlion. 

Prints  from  Hjaetland,  Naema,  Jackanapes, 
Roy  Roy,  Meek  Pussy,  E.G.H.,  What,  Owl, 
Fun,  Uncle,  Guss,  Kodograph,  Bunny,  Cerise, 
Rushalite,  Camera,  Neuralgia,  Dan,  Brookfield, 
K.A.C.,  F.E.C.,  Snap  Shot,  Trilby,  Iona,  Peter, 
Fan,  Enlightenment,  De  Lisle  and  Ray  are 
most  commendable  from  the  technical  standpoint, 
and  in  this  matter  could  hardly  be  improved 
upon.  Artistically,  however,  they  do  not  call 
for  any  special  criticism. 
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BMtov’s  (lorner. 

Correbj)ondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  difterent  sub- 
je(^s  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is  needed  in 
the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be  received  on  or 
before  the  25'h  of  each  month.  The  Editor  will  answer 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters 
photographic  by  post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be 
enclosed;  but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  Editorial  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue. —  One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Next  month  special  notices  of  new  apparatus 
in  "  Our  Show  Room. 

* 

%  * 

History  is  dry  only  if  you  take  it  from  musty 
old  books,  and  attempt  to  learn  it  by  rote.  It  is 
the  very  opposite  if  you  deal  with  general 
principles,  and  learn  not  only  in  words,  but  also 
in  piftures.  "  Photography  of  the  Past,”  is  the 
title  of  the  May  double  number  of  The  Practical 
Photographer,  which  will  consist  essentially  of 
articles  and  pidtures  comparing  the  past  days  of 
the  art  with  those  of  the  present,  a  sort  of 
historical  recapitulation  and  examination  of 
photography’s  rise  and  progress.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  will  teach  us  much,  if  not  more  than  the 
text,  and  we  recommend  all  readers  of  The  Junior 
Photographer  who  have  got  beyond  mere  plate 
spoiling  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
which  this  special  number  presents.  To  say 
more  about  it  is  unnecessary,  our  publishers  are 
preparing  for  the  extra  large  demand  which  is 
sure  to  be  made. 

Once  more  the  General  Competition  has 
proved  most  popular,  over  282  prints  being  sub¬ 
mitted.  Now  this  is  very  satisfaftory  from  some 
points  of  view,  but  it  serves  to  show  that  amateurs 
cannot  get  themselves  out  of  the  ordinary 
rut  of  work.  If  the  competition  had  been  one 
requiring  special  effort  in  the  matter  of  com¬ 
position,  or  the  arranging  of  models,  not  one  tithe 
of  the  photographs  would  have  been  sent  in.  As 
a  matter  of  fadi  few  photographers  will  take  the 
trouble  to  prepare  any  special  pidfure  for  any 
specified  competition,  preferring  rather  to  send 
off  some  print  they  happen  to  have  on  hand,  and 
letting  it  take  its  chance  in  an  unclassified  contest. 
This  is  much  to  be  deplored,  for  it  is  far  better 
that  the  artist  should  have  some  definite  objedt 
in  view,  and  work  up  to  it ,  a  teaching  which  we  have 
over  and  over  again  put  forward.  We  are  going  to 
arrange,  however,  for  some  new  and  original 
competitions  which  will  be  out  of  the  ordinary 
line.  We  ourselves  are  heartily  tired  of  the 
"landscape  without  figures,”  “seascapes,” 
"animals,”  etc.  kind  of  thing,  and  are  certain 
that  more  real  benefit  is  derived  when  something' 
out  of  the  common  is  attempted  by  our  readers. 
Of  this,  however,  more  next  month. 


C.  S.  writes  with  regard  to  the  “  Critical 
Column  ”  and  the  coupon  system  : — “Why  not, 
instead  of  buying  an  extra  number  when  you 
want  two  or  three  prints  criticising  send  a 
small  subscription.”  We  do  not  think  this 
would  answer  at  all,  for  we  want  to  sell  the 
magazine,  and  not  to  make  acolledlion  of  stamps, 
even  unused  ones.  Surely  C.  S.  could  use  the 
coupons  and  then  pass  on  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  to  some  of  her  friends,  for  we  fancy  that 
even  non-photographic  persons  would  find  some¬ 
thing  of  interest  in  its  pages.  We  are  going  to 
work  the  "  Critical  Column  ”  on  somewhat  new 
lines  as  will  be  seen  from  this  month,  which  will 
bring  it  down  into  more  reasonable  space.  We 
think  this  plan  is  by  far  the  most  suitable,  and 
trust  that  those  whose  prints  are  so  shortly 
criticised  will  not  be  offended.  Really  we  receive 
so  many  piftures  which  are  neither  sufficiently  bad 
nor  good  to  call  for  special  condemnation  or  the 
reverse,  that  to  take  up  space  with  remarks 
about  them  is  merely  wasting  our  own  and  our 
readers’  time.  For  instance,  we  get  a  number 
of  views  of  the  interiors  of  churches  which  are 
in  themselves  fairly  interesting,  but,  from  the 
criticising  standpoint,  pradlically  valueless. 
What  we  like  to  have  submitted  are  really  bad 
prints,  both  technically  and  artistically,  or  else 
really  good  ones.  If  any  reader  finds  that  his 
photographs  do  not  come  out  as  well  as  he 
would  like  them,  he  should  send  them  up  for 
criticism,  and  we  will  tell  him  as  far  as  possible 
what  is  amiss,  either  with  his  manipulation  or 
instrument.  If,  again,  any  reader  has  been 
striving  to  produce  something  artistically  out 
of  the  common,  and  has  failed,  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  point  out  where  he  has  gone  wrong. 
What  we  do  not  want  is  an  endless  number  of 
mediocre  snap-shots  of  roadside  public-houses, 
views  of  Blackpool  sands,  and  the  like.  Verb.  sap. 

P*: 

We  have  had  one  or  two  inquiries  lately  about 
stereoscopic  work,  and  quite  a  number  of  corres¬ 
pondents  seem  to  wish  for  a  stereoscopic  com¬ 
petition.  We  think  that  we  might  give  this 
branch  of  the  art  a  turn,  and  therefore  intend  to 
include  such  a  contest  in  our  forthcoming  com¬ 
petition  list .  Stereoscopic  photography  is  coming 
rapidly  to  the  fore,  ancl  during  the  present  year 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  make  big  strides 
in  the  matter  of  popularity.  The  charm  of 
seeing  your  photographs  in  aftual  relief  is  one 
which  never  wears  off,  and  yet  these  wonderful 
effedls  are  so  easily  obtained  that  to  produce 
them  is  within  the  reach  of  the  veriest  tyro. 

We  want  everyone  whom  it  may  concern  to 
take  notice  that  after  this  month  the  General 
Criticism  Competition  will  be  discontinued  for 
a  short  while.  This  is  not  because  the  affair  is 


a  failure,  for  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  soccess- 
ful  features  of  The  Junior.  Last  month,  for 
instance,  eighty  subscribers  sent  in  well-written 
papers,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  number 
would  continue  to  increase  rapidly.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  arises  from  the  is,€t  that  so  many  of  the 
contributions  are  adually  of  such  equal  merit,  that 
the  awarding  of  the  prize  to  one  specially  seems 
invidious,  and  therefore  we  have  been  forced  to 
publish  one  or  two  of  the  best  as  well  as  the 
prize  essay,  and  this  takes  up  a  great  deal  too 
much  space.  For  instance,  last  month  nearly  a 
a  page  was  devoted  to  the  competition,  and  in 
the  present  issue  an  almost  similar  space  is  re¬ 
quisitioned  for  the  purpose.  Now  the  ■'  Critical 
Column  ”  itself  is  a  very  sore  point  with  many 
of  our  readers,  who  think  that  our  pages  could 
be  better  utilized,  and  the  Criticism  Com¬ 
petition,  therefore,  causes  us  to  fall  out  of  the 
frying  pan  into  the  fire.  We  do  not,  however, 
intend  to  put  it  on  the  shelf  for  good,  and  at 
intervals  our  literary  subscribers  will  have  a 
chance  of  displaying  their  critical  skill. 

*** 

We  happened  to  mention  in  a  recent  issue 
that  a  subscriber  had  asked  us  to  prepare  a  set  of 
real  prints  from  under  and  over-exposed  negatives, 
which  we  could  send  round  to  any  who  wished  to 
see  them.  We  said  that  we  did  not  quite  see  our 
way  to  doing  so,  but  so  many  enquiries  on  the 
subjedl  have  come  to  hand  that  we  have  decided 
to  re-consider  our  decision  and  try  if  the  thing  is 
feasible.  We  fear,  however,  that  there  would  be 
a  large  amount  of  work  connedted  with  the  notion, 
and  as  the  staff  is  pretty  well  engaged  at  present, 
we  do  not  see  how  we  are  going  to  find  time,  but 
we  will  try  what  can  be  done.  With  regard  to 
the  lantern  slides  we  are  now  open  to  receive 
applications  from  the  secretaries  of  Photographic 
Societies.  Any  society  can  have  the  slides  by 
paying  their  carriage.  We  trust,  however,  that 
secretaries  will  take  every  possible  care  in  pack¬ 
ing,  etc.,  and  that  they  will  see  that  the  slides 
are  forwarded  to  the  next  society  which  may  be 
down  on  the  list,  so  that  they  may  arrive  at  their 
destination  purufiually. 

In  another  part  of  this  column  we  refer  to  the 
taking  of  church  interiors  as  hardly  interesting 
or  suitable  for  criticism,  but  please  do  not  let 
there  be  any  misunderstanding  on  the  subjeft 
The  viev/s  we  refer  to  are  those  of  somewhat 
commonplace  modernized  churches,  photo¬ 
graphed  in  the  regulation  style  from  the  middle 
of  the  centre  aisle.  Now,  in  and  about  our  old 
churches  and  abbeys,  the  photographer  will  find 
endless  work  for  his  lens,  work  of  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  charadter.  In  our  opinion  it  is 
far  better  to  go  in  for  the  tit-bits  of  architedture 
rather  than  for  bulk,  especially  when  cathedrals 


or  abbeys  are  in  question.  As  a  general  rule 
there  is  too  much  formality  about  the  generality 
of  such  pidlures.  You  must  have  a  photograph 
of  the  west  end,  the  east  end,  the  screen,  the 
pulpit,  etc.,  and  you  forget  the  charming  old 
corners  where  the  nobles  of  the  land  lie  sleeping 
under  their  stone  presentments,  and  where  the 
sun  glints  through  the  stained  glass  upon  chained 
Bibles,  and  other  ecclesiastical  mementoes  of  a 
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bygone  age.  Then  as  a  general  rule  fine  bits  of 
carving  may  be  found  which  rarely  receive 
attention,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  other  objedts 
equally  interesting  to  both  the  archaeologist  and 
those  who  like  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  other 
days  beside  their  own.  The  kind  of  work  we 
mean  is  admirably  mapped  out  in  the  book  by 
Dr.  Cosgrave,  which  has  been  recently  added  to 
“The  Popular  Photographic  Series”  We 
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should  advise  all  our  readers  to  purchase  a  copy, 
and  we  are  certain  that  if  they  did  they  would 
see  that  practically  a  new  field  lies  before  them. 

,  +  , 

While  upon  this  subjeft  we  may  as  well  mention 
that  we  madea  foolish  statement  in  our  "  Survey  ” 
last  month  when  we  suggested  that  cathedral 
photographers  should  carry  about  with  them  a 
piece  of  carpet  to  prevent  their  camera  legs  from 
slipping  I’arama  points  out  that  they  would 
in  some  cases  require  a  floor-covering  of  about 
six  feet  square,  a  somewhat  serious  item  to  carry 
about.  We  regret  that  we  made  this  statement, 
and  trust  that  no  reader  has  been  put  to  incon¬ 
venience  in  its  pracflice,  for  the  sight  of  a  Junior 
promenading  through  the  stateh'  aisles  of  some 


(.Teiieial  Competition.  Ceitificate. 

T.  Stratton  Interesting  News.  Woking. 

old  abbey,  with  a  12x10  camera  in  one  hand 
and  a  6-foot  roll  of  carpet  in  the  other,  would  not 
be  a  very  exhilarating  speftacle.  The  suggestion 
of  one  or  two  other  correspondents  as  well  as 
of  the  individual  named  above,  is  that  three 
corks  to  fit  on  the  bottom  of  the  tripod  legs, 
would  answer  cjuite  as  well  as  the  carpet, 

+ 

We  want  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  Salon, 
or  rather  the  time  for  sending  in  for  it,  will  soon 
be  here,  that  is  of  course  comparatively  speaking. 
We  have  had  one  or  two  letters  of  disapproval 
on  the  subjeCf,  the  writers  complaining  that  the 
date  is  a  little  bit  too  early  to  allow  of  holiday 
work  being  submitted.  The  suggestion  is  to 


hand  that  the  Salon  be  postponed  to  September, 
but  this  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  for  with  the 
August  number  we  begin  Vol.  III.,  which  will 
be  vastly  improved  both  in  general  appearance 
and  contents.  It  will  therefore  easily  be  seen 
that  such  a  proceeding  is  quite  impossible,  and 
that  the  Salon  must  stop  as  it  is.  Next  month 
we  shall  give  a  list  of  the  various  classes  which, 
although  differing  slightly  from  last  year’s,  are 
pradlically  the  same. 

Curley  writes  :  "I  suppose  you  noticed  that 
March  15th  was  a  Sunday.  You  would  have  to 
say  a  longer  prayer  that  day  for  dating  The  Junior 
the  15th  of  March.”-  The  better  the  day  the 
better  the  deed  !  Curley  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
considers  it  a  piece  of  cheek  on  the  part  of  Percy 
Lund  &  Co.  to  offer  a  paltry  groat  for  each  copy 
of  No.  I  of  The  Junior.  He  says  he  has  got  a 
copy,  but  he  intends  to  stick  to  it  like  grim  death 
and  not  part  with  it  for  all  the  gold  in  the  Orient. 
Apparently  a  great  many  have  the  same  idea, 
for  comparatively  few  of  number  one  have  come 
in  reply  to  the  advertisement.  Will  all  those 
who  have  ordered  bound  volumes  kindly  accept 
the  above  intimation  (which  sounds  funereal)  ? 
In  process  of  time,  however,  we  hope  to  meet 
all  demands. 

*  Jc- 

H  L.  says:  "Hitherto  The  Junior  has  kept 
off  the  Kontgen  rays  craze,  but  this  month  there 
is  something  about  it  of  course.  If  I  see  any 
more  of  the  new  photography,  or  the  .r  rays,  I 
shall  reludantly  have  to  give  up  taking  The 
Junior  1  am  sick  unto  death  of  the  gruesome 
thing,  as  are  all  who  live  in  or  near  London,” 
H.  L.  cannot  be  as  tired  of  twaddle  about  x  rays 
as  we  are.  The  thing  has  haunted  us  almost 
night  and  day,  and  the  humorous  paragraphs  on 
the  subjeH  have  been  in  our  opinion  more 
ghastly  than  the  reprodudtions  of  bones.  We  are 
not  going  to  dose  our  readers  with  similar  twaddle 
about  the  discovery  any  longer,  but  there  are 
doubtless  a  good  many  who  really  would  like  to 
know  the  fadts  of  the  case,  the  constitution  of 
the  rays  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  their 
relations  to  waves  of  light  and  sound,  the  adtual 
method  of  pradlice,  and  the  use  to  which  this 
latest  photograph! ;  innovation  can  be  put. 
Therefore  we  have  commissioned  Mr.  Arthur 
Thornton,  M.A.,  to  write  us  a  book  for ‘‘The 
Popular  Photographic  Series,”  dealing  most  fully 
and  comprehensively  with  radiography  in  its 
various  branches.  The  volume  will  be  of  a 
thoroughly  explanatory  and  praflical  nature,  and 
will  be  in  reality  a  working  handbook  for  those 
who  intend  to  take  up  the  new  photography, 
while  at  the  same  time  its  interest  should  attradt 
other  readers  who  are  anxious  to  learn  the  ins 
and  outs  of  the  business.  It  will  be  fully  illus- 
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trated  by  half-tones  from  a<5lual  Rontgen  ray 
photographs,  and  will  contain  numerous  working 
designs. 

One  grumble  to  finish  with.  E.  M.  C.  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  dryness  of  some  of  last 
month’s  articles  adds.  “  And  you  waste  three 
pages  on  Editor's  Corner.”  Alas!  And  we 
actually  thought  it  was  entertaining  and  some¬ 
times  valuable. 

SHORT  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Hope. — (i)  The  plate  should  be  nearly  black  all  over 
the  film  side,  and  the  high  lights  show  through  the  back. 
(2)  Your  plates  are  either  over-exposed  or  under-developed 
— we  should  say  the  latter.  Didn’t  you  read  Richard 
Penlake’s  "  Experiences  ?  ”  He  explains  the  difficulty. 

Owl  — We  have  used  the  following  for  bromide  paper  with 
success  : — Stock  solution  (a)  :  Water,  7  ozs. ;  soda  sulphite, 

ozs. ;  amidol,  60  grs.  Restrainer  (b)  :  10  per  cent,  solu¬ 
tion  of  potassium  bromide.  For  use  with  normal  exposures, 
mix  I  oz.  of  A  with  35  ozs.  of  water,  and  add  5  to  10  drops 
of  B. 

Plaques. — Your  plates  cannot  be  thoroughly  washed,  as 
the  dampness  described  by  you  is  evidently  hypo.  Wash 
more  thoroughly  and  dry  in  a  warm  current  of  air. 

R.  H.  Holding.  — We  cannot  understand  your  failure,  as 
we  use  the  formula  repeatedly.  Is  your  hypo  strong 
enough  ? 

G.  M.  Jackson.— You  may  also  use  the  developer  for 
outdoor  work,  or,  better  still,  use  that  recommended  on 
page  19.  The  yellow  is  no  drawback;  in  fa(5t,  an  advantage. 

Worried. — We  cannot  answer  your  question,  as  there 
are  so  many  hundreds  to  choose  from. 

Parama.— We  have  never  tried  the  effeeft  of  lard  with 
those  you  mention,  but  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
answer. 

M.  H. — The  following  metol-hydroquinone  developer 
serves  for  dry  plates  and  lantern  slides,  and  will  probably 
suit  your  purpose : — (a)  Metol,  30  grs  ;  hydroquinone,  25 
grs  ;  soda  sulphite,  i  oz. ;  water  to  7J  ozs.  (b)  Sodium 
tribasic  phosphate,  300  grains ;  water  to  7|  ozs.  For 
negative  work  mix  in  equal  parts  and  use  one  grain  of 
potassium  bromide  to  each  ounce  of  developer  used,  for 
time  exposures.  For  lantern  slides  add  double  the  quantity 
of  water  and  double  the  bromide. 

Carbon.— Write  to  Elliott  &  Son,  Park  Road,  Barnet. 

A.  Murphy.— You  require  no  additional  water  if  the 
formula  be  made  up  as  written.  Develop  until  the  image 
shows  faintly  on  the  glass  side.  The  bad  tones  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  bad  negatives.  Get  good,  sharp,  plucky 
negatives,  and  the  ease  of  obtaining  a  print  will  be 
specially  noticeable.  We  hope  to  have  an  article  on 
intensification  and  redu(5tion  next  month.  By  all  means 
tell  us  what  articles  you  would  like. 

Alpha. — The  red  tone  on  your  lantern  plates  is  caused 
by  prolonged  exposure.  If  you  do  not  care  for  it,  place 
slides  in  the  following  toning  bath : — Ammonium  sulpho- 
cyanide,  60  grs. ;  soda  carbonate,  3  grs  ;  gold  chloride,  2 
grs. ;  water,  6  ozs.  This  solution  takes  the  plate  through 
all  the  stages  from  red  to  brown,  purple  and  blue. 

W.  S  — See  “Our  Laboratory.” 

OxoN. — Over-printed  proofs  on  gelatino-chloride  paper 
may  be  reduced  in  the  ordinary  hypo  ferricyanide  reducer 
recommended  for  plates. 

Bally-Hooly. — We  cannot  possibly  help  you,  as  you  do 
not  give  the  printing  process  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  correspondents  should  give  us  full  particulars. 

Anne. — There  is  really  no  “  best ;  ”  most  plates  give 
good  results  if  properly  treated. 

Ideas. — The  Patent  Office  is  in  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Longun. — One  shilling  and  a  threepenny  piece  weigh 
approximately  100  grains~i.e.,  one  shilling  80  grains,  a 
threepenny  piece  20  grains. 


W.  B  — About  three  parts  of  sodium  tribasic  phosphate 
are  equal  to  one  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate. 

E.  R. — As  much  as  will  go  on  a  threepenny  piece  well 
heaped  up.  Any  rapid  plates. 

H.  Bentley  Smith. — Yes,  your  technique  is  improving 
as  we  said  before,  but  alas !  your  inattention  to  detail  is 
still  great.  For  instance,  you  send  in  a  contribution  for  the 
Criticism  Competition  on  the  31st  March  instead  of  the 
25th,  which,  of  course,  will  not  do.  (2)  There  are  several 
hand  cameras  at  one  guinea  which  give  fairly  satisfa(5tory 
results,  although,  of  course,  you  cannot  expecfl  a  first-rate 
article  for  such  a  sum.  Any  maker  will  supply  you  with  a 
price  list.  You  should  write  to  Mr.  Tylar,  High  Street, 
Aston,  Birmingham.  With  regard  to  backing  plates,  we 
should  recommend  you  to  buy  ready-made  backing  papers, 
as  the  other  process  is  somewhat  messy. 

J.  T. — Thanks  very  much  for  your  offer  of  help. 

H.  Chaplin.— We  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  the  Salon  pi<5tures  very  much  larger,  as  the  reproduc¬ 
tions  last  year,  although  small,  answered  all  pra(5lical 
purposes.  (2)  The  Unique  Competition  was  not  at  all  well 
supported,  and  we  thought  it  better  to  let  it  die  a  natural 
death.  We  shall  no  doubt  resuscitate  it  at  some  future 
time.  (3)  We  will  see  what  we  can  do  re  indexing  the 
Laboratory  column. 

L.  R.  Cundall — Yours  is  a  nice  long  letter,  but  you 
have  oftended  against  the  rules  by  writing  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  Are  glad  you  find  the  Critical  Column  “  grateful 
and  comforting,”  and  we  are  pleased  that  you  offer^your 
opinion  upon  the  medal  question.  Thanks. 
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Snapshotte. — Are  you  sure  that  the  bellows  of  your 
camera  do  not  bag,  and  so  cut  off  the  light  ?  If,  as  you  say, 
the  lens  really  covers,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
the  dark  corners  should  appear. 

Eric.  -  If  the  film  itself  is  not  cracked  you  can  transfer  it 
to  another  piece  of  glass  in  the  following  manner ; — Put  the 
broken  negative  into  a  dish  of  water  to  which  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid  have  been  added.  The  film  will  in  a  very 
short  time  leave  the  glass,  and  by  placing  the  clean  whole 
glass  under  it,  and  bringing  it  sharply  out  of  the  water,  you 
will  obtain  the  desired  result.  The  Cresco-Fylma  Co.’s 
solution  you  will  find  most  suitable  for  the  purpose  if  you 
do  not  objedt  to  a  little  enlargement  from  the  original  size. 
We  agree  with  you  this  month  in  toto,  and  hereafter, 
thereWe,  let  it  be  known  that  the  hatchet  is  buried.  Eric, 
the  grumbler,  arise !  thou  art  forgiven ;  go  thy  ways  and 
sin  no  more. 

H.  A.  Jackson. — You  cannot  prevent  the  freckles  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  negative  if  they  are  on  the  subje(5t,  even  if  you 
use  isochromatic  plates  and  no  end  of  yellow  screens  The 
best  plan  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  send  the  negative  to  a 
good  retoucher,  who  will  take  them  out  for  you,  and  if  this 
is  not  feasible,  supply  your  sitters  with  a  bottle  of  glycerine 
and  cucumber.  (2)  We  are  glad  that  you  are  getting  so 
many  amateurs  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  we  are  greatly 
obliged  to  you  for  lending  your  back  copies  of  The  Junior 
to  them.  We  are  happy  to  have  your  good  opinion. 
Perhaps  you  will  find  your  prints  criticised  this  month. 
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Si  ANLi-  V. — \Vc  .irc  almost  curtain  that  we  criticiseil  some 
pliutu^raphs  under  this  nom-de-pLume.  Are  you  sure  you 
liave  not  missed  them?  If  they  were  properly  addressed 
they  would  be  almost  certain  to  be  attended  to.  If  you  do 
not  find  them  this  month,  submit  aKain. 

h'.  Whekler. — Read  the  answer  to  the  above.  What 
was  your  nom-de-plume  ? 

I.  W.  Bohh  — Thanks  for  your  long  letter.  One  or  two 
others  have  submitted  the  same  notion  with  regard  to  the 
prints  which  are  given  on  the  outside  cover,  but  the  idea  is 
not  quite  pra(5ficable  from  the  printing  point  of  view,  at  all 
events  unless  an  entirely  fresh  block  of  the  whole  series 
was  made.  (2)  The  spots  are  certainly  caused  by  dust  on 
the  negative',  and  not  dust  on  the  lens  as  you  seem  to  think. 
You  must  dust  out  your  camera  well  and  your  dark  slides 
too,  and  also  go  lightly  over  your  plates  with  a  soft  piece 
of  velvet  before  developing. 

Lotem. —  Your  work  is  excellent,  and  much  above  the 
average.  You  have  some  very  good  models  apparently, 
and  should  be  able  to  turn  out  first-class  work,  for  you  live 
amidst  piefturesque  surroundings.  We  trust  you  will  com¬ 
pete  for  some  of  our  prizes,  for  we  think  you  are  eligible  to 
do  so. 

Tanchen  —Do  not  think  we  are  liard  on  you.  Your 
technique  is  perfect,  and  you  only  want  a  little  bit  more 
artistic  knowledge  to  make  your  photographs  quite  satis¬ 
factory.  With  the  new  lens  you  ought  to  do  very  good 
work,  but  we  cannot  see  that  you  can  improve  upon  your 
present  technique. 

Monkey  Brand. — We  cannot  help  the  criticisms  being 
late.  We  are  always  a  month  or  so  behindhand,  and  shall 
always  continue  so,  unless  by  some  fortunate  chance  com¬ 
paratively  few  prints  come  to  hand  one  month,  and  we  are 
able  to  “  catch  up.” 

F.  W.  Raines. — Thanks  for  your  letter.  We  shall 
attend  to  your  print  at  an  early  date. 

Cromwell  Houses,  S.W. — We  are  sorry  that  we  have 
to  say  it,  but  your  signature  is,  as  you  say  your  photo¬ 
graphic  efforts  are,  a  “dismal  failure.”  We  can  read  the 
whole  of  your  letter  with  this  exception  very  well  indeed, 
and  we  can  see  what  you  mean.  Do  not  be  disheartened 
with  regard  to  your  photographic  trials.  Every  beginner 
has  to  suffer  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  like  the  measles. 

J.  C.  Rands. — Yours  is  a  very  helpful  letter,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  you. 

R.  Stockdale. —  If  we  did  as  you  suggest  it  would  neces¬ 
sitate  the  giving  of  several  prizes  instead  of  one.  As  you 
say,  however,  we  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty 
in  judging  an  unclassified  competition,  especially  when  so 
large  a  number  of  photographs  come  to  hand. 

Light. — The  corre(5f  exposure  for  the  cloisters  of 
Fountains  Abbey  would  depend  very  greatly  upon  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  light.  We  should  say  about  one  second 
with  fji6  would  be  ample,  even  if  the  sun  were  not  shining. 

Kodograph. — We  do  not  think  there  is  another  “  Kodo- 
graph,”  so  you  may  as  well  stick  to  the  nom-de-plume. 

F.  J.S  (Dundee) — Thanks  for  your  contribution.  We 
may  make  use  of  it  at  a  later  date. 

E  I.  R.  Y. — The  pidfure  you  send  us  of  the  lakeside 
view  had  apparently  moved  in  the  printing  frame,  and  does 
not  appear  as  sharp  as  the  original  one,  which  got  cracked 
in  coming  through  the  post.  From  the  look  of  your 
present  prints  you  must  cut  down  your  exposure  tremend¬ 
ously,  for  the  light  appears  to  be  most  adfinic.  (2)  Thanks 
for  your  suggestion  rt'  article,  and  your  other  hints.  (3) 
Your  panoramic  view  is  very  good  indeed  as  a  panorama, 
but  it  is  not  quite  sharp  enough  as  a  photograph. 

Gastric. — You  forgot  to  enclose  a  coupon  ;  please  don’t 
let  it  occur  again.  The  difficulty  in  such  a  competition  as 
you  name  would  be  in  the  fadt  that  we  should  never  be 
certain  that  the  competitors  were  bona  fide  youths,  but  we 
will  think  the  matter  over.  With  regard  to  the  plates,  we 
ourselves  use  mostly  the  second  make  on  the  list,  while 
Nos.  4  and  5  are  equally  suitable  for  almost  all  kinds  of 
work. 

Waxwork. — Over-exposure  and  consequent  halation  is 
what  is  amiss.  We  think  one  second  would  have  been 
ample.  Of  course,  by  backing  the  plate,  the  effect  could 
have  been  mitigated. 


Wir.i.  correspondents  please  notice  that  we  do  imi 
attend  to  post  cards  which  contain  queries  for  this  column. 
Post  cards  or  letters  without  the  necessary  coupon  are 
against  our  rules,  and  are  therefore  consigned  to  the  waste 
paper  basket. 


THE  POPULAR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ,  SERIE-^. 

In  the  comparatively  limited  space  at  our  disposal  in 
The  Junior  Photographer,  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
the  many  branches,  processes,  and  applications  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  To  treat  all  the  subjects  which  may  be  classified 
under  the  head  of  photography  would  involve  the  issue  of 
a  small  encyclopaedia  every  month,  instead  of  a  modest 
threepenny  magazine.  To  get  over  the  difficulty  which 
this  limitation  imposes,  we  are  issuing  at  frequent  intervals 
a  series  of  sixpenny  handbooks,  treating  of  the  various 
branches  and  applications  of  photography  in  a  thoroughly 
popular  manner.  The  books  are  neatly  got  up,  fully 
illustrated  when  necessary,  and  supply  a  need  long  felt  for 
cheap  literature  on  photography,  suited  to  the  purses  and 
requirements  of  amateur  photographers. 

The  following  have  already  been  issued  : — 

No.  I.  Snap-Shot  Photography;  or  the  Pleasures 
and  Advantages  of  Hand-Camera  Work. — By  Martin 
J.  Harding.  With  20  illustrations  in  half-tone  from  the 
author’s  photographs.  (Second  edition.  Ninth  thousand.) 

No.  2.  The  Dark-Room  and  its  Equipment.  — By 
H.J.L.  f.  Masse.  Principal  contents  :  Fitting  up  a  Dark- 
Room — Lighting:  Day,  Oil,  Gas,  EleClric— Developing 
Table  —  Water  Supply  —  Ventilation  —  Chemicals  and 
Bottles  required— Solutions — Apparatus,  etc. — Storing  of 
Plates  and  Films — Weights  and  Measures.  (Second  edition. 
Fifth  thousand.) 

No.  3.  Lantern  Slides:  Their  Production  and 
Use. — By  J.  Pike.  Contents:  Introductory —A  Considera¬ 
tion  of  Negatives— Printing  by  ComaCt  —  I’rinting  by 
Reduction — Printing  by  the  Carbon  Process — Clouds  — 
Exposure  and  Development:  Formulae — Toning  and 
Intensification  —  Mounting  and  Finishing  —  Conclusion. 
(Second  edition.) 

No.  4.  Developers:  Their  Use  and  Abuse. — By 
Richard  Penlake.  Contents:  Theory  of  Development- 
Treatment  of  the  Plate — Pyro-Aramonia — Pyro-Soda — 
Pyro-Potash — Hydroquinone — Ferrous  Oxalate — Amidol — 
Eikonogen — Metol — (jlyciu — Rodinal — Failures  and  How 
to  Avoid  Them — Various  Formulae  -  Weightsand  Measures 
Prices  of  Chemicals.  (Second  edition.  Fifth  thousand.) 

No.  5.  The  Camera  and  its  Appurtenances. — By 
H.  J.  L.  J-  Masse.  Principal  contents:  Cameras — 
Changing  Bags,  etc. — Cycling  and  Photography — Dark 
Slides — Diaphragms —Exposure  Tables— Focussing,  Aids 
to — Hand-Cameras — Lenses:  Spectacle,  Care  of,  and 
Substitutes  for—  Levels — Necessaries — Pinhole  Work- 
Recipes — Roll  Holders  and  Slides — Shutters — Toning — 
Tripods — View  Finders  and  Meters,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  6.  The  A  B  C  of  Retouching.  —  By  Andrew 
Young.  With  examples  ot  both  portrait  and  landscape 
retouching,  and  a  guide  to  the  anatomy  of  expression. 
Principal  contents  :  Character  of  the  Sun-drawn  Image — 
Methods  of  Correction — Preliminary  Examination  of  the 
Fi  m — Removal  of  Accidental  Flaws — How  to  Apply  the 
Work — Retouching  the  Head  and  Bust — Facial  Anatomy — 
Landscape — Retouching  the  Print. 

No  7.  Photography  and  Architecture. — By  E. 
Macdowel  Cosgrave,  M.D.  With  43  illustrations  from 
the  author’s  photographs. 

No.  8.  Indoor  Photography,  and  Flash-light 
Studies  of  Child  Subjects. — By  Bertha  M.  Lothrop. 
With  over  20  half-tone  illustrations. 

The  following  are  in  aCtive  preparation  : — 

No.  9.  The  Elements  of  Stereoscopic  Photo¬ 
graphy. — By  C.  F.  Seymour  Rothwell,  F  C.S. 

No.  10.  Bromide  Enlargements  :  and  How  to  Make 
Them. — By  J.  Pike. 

Many  others  to  follow. 


Conducted  by  Matthew  Surface. 
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CONCENTRATION  AND 
DIFFUSION. 

The  Editor. 

HOPE  these  big  words  will  not 
frighten  the  reader,  and  that 
the  ensuing  remarks  will  not 
be  tossed  aside  and  condemned 
as  moralizing  humbug.  So  convinced 
am  I  of  the  principles  laid  down  therein, 
that  perhaps  I  shall  get  as  much  benefit 
from  writing  about  them  as  you  will  do 
from  reading.  Indeed  I  have  constantly 
to  pull  myself  up  and  to  consider  the 
arguments  that  I  am  about  to  advocate 
here,  and  I  feel  that  I  shall  derive  much 
assistance  from  taking  the  physic  which 
I  prescribe.  In  facft,  the  need  I  feel 
myself  induces  me  to  think  that  other 
photographers  must  have  similar  failings. 

But  to  go  on  in  this  strain  much 
longer  would  be  to  suggest  mysterious¬ 
ness,  so  without  more  preamble  let  me 
say  at  once  it  is  about  concentration  and 
diffusion  in  regard  to  our  photographic 
work  that  I  wish  to  write.  Thousands 
of  men  and  women  occupy  much  of  their 
time  in  pursuit  of  the  pleasures  of 
photography,  and  if  accurate  statistics 
could  be  obtained,  no  doubt  the  figures 
would  prove  astonishing  to  all  of  us,  but 


as  we  know,  much  of  this  is  mere 
dabbling,  and  of  no  further  use  than  to 
supply  the  pleasure  of  the  moment. 
There  is  no  definite  aim.  The  photo¬ 
grapher  sees  but  the  amusement  of 
making  prints  of  his  friends  or  views 
which  attracif  at  the  time,  but  with 
which  in  many  cases  he  goes  no  further 
than  the  produHion  of  the  negative. 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  has 
overcome  minor  technical  difficulties, 
and  is  capable  of  producing  a  good 
negative,  there  is  often  a  lack  of  purpose 
in  his  producftions.  Good  negatives 
they  may  be,  but  they  are  neither 
artistic  pictures  nor  useful  topographical 
views,  nor  have  they  more  than  a  slender 
permanent  value. 

Photography  with  such  men  is  much 
the  same  as  having  a  ship  without  any 
rudder.  It  is  built  to  float,  but  for  want 
of  a  proper  appliance  it  drifts  hither  and 
thither,  and  is  therefore  useless.  The 
photographer  may  make  a  lot  of  nega¬ 
tives  technically  passable  enough,  but 
for  lack  of  concentration  on  some 
definite  purpose  they  have  served  no 
objecft  but  to  give  a  little  transient 
pleasure  in  the  producing  of  them. 

What  we  need  in  these  times  of  cheap 
cameras,  cheap  plates,  and  every  facility 
for  produGion  is  concentration  of 
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purpose.  The  man  who  sets  out  and 
snaps  at  anything  in  just  such  a  thought¬ 
less  manner  as  he  who  slashes  down 
plants  with  his  cane  in  passing,  will  rarely 
produce  a  photograph  of  any  lasting 
value.  Now,  what  we  really  want  is  to 
aim  at  something  definite,  and  persevere 
with  it  until  accomplished.  Photography 
opens  up  such  a  large  field  that  there  is 
great  danger  of  turning  here,  there  and 
everywhere,  and  never  being  able  to 
settle  to  purposeful  work.  One  day  a 
man  thinks  he  will  take  out  his  stereo¬ 
scopic  camera.  The  ne.xt  day  he  con¬ 
cludes  hand-camera  work  is  the  best, 
and  he  will  make  a  series  of  snap-shots 
representing  street  life.  The  third  day 
this  fad  leaves  him,  he  thinks  he  was 
born  to  excel  in  reedy  marshes  like 
Hinton.  The  next  day  he  finds  this 
class  of  work  rather  damp  for  the  feet, 
and  gets  his  sisters  to  don  country¬ 
women’s  bonnets  and  dresses  so  that  he 
may  imitate  Robinson  ;  and  yet  again 
he  dismisses  out-door  work  altogether, 
it  is  so  dependent  upon  the  weather,  and 
decides  to  go  in  for  interiors  for  a  month 
or  two.  Before  he  has  been  at  it  long 
enough  to  acquire  a  notion  of  exposure, 
he  turns  to  something  else,  and  so  on 
until  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

It  is  this  diffusion  that  we  have  to 
guard  against,  and  while  on  the  one 
hand  a  man  should  have  more  than  one 
string  to  his  fiddle,  he  must  of  course 
limit  them  to  the  number  upon  which 
he  can  adequately  play.  A  little  nice 
judgment  is  required  to  avoid  falling 
into  a  rut  on  the  one  hand,  and  dancing 
off  both  sides  of  the  footpath  on  the 
other.  For  a  week,  a  month,  or  even  a 
year  pursue  one  class  of  subject  only, 
and  perfecff  yourself  in  that  direction. 
Here  is  a  rough  classification  including 
most  of  the  ordinary  branches  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  There  are,  however,  innumer¬ 
able  others.  Selecft  one  or  more  for  your 
specialities,  and  stick  to  them  till  you 
achieve  something  worth  recording. 


Art. 

Genre  Pidtures. 

Landscapes. 

Seascapes. 

Hobby. 

Snap  Shots  of  : — 
Country  life. 
Town  life. 
Children. 
Animals. 
Games. 

Sports. 


Topography. 

Series  of  views  of  a 
specific  distridl. 

Science. 

Chemistry  of  photo¬ 
graphy. 

Optics  of  photography. 

Geology  (photography 
of  sedlions). 

Botany  (photography 
of  plants). 

Astronomy. 

M  icro-photography . 


TO  MAKE  A  PRETTY  PICTURE. 

Peter  Eland. 

YEAR  ago,  Mr.  Jones,  I  took 
you  with  me  into  the  field.  I 
took  you  there  because  you 
were  sceptical  and  despondent. 
You  were  certain  in  your  own  mind  that 
all  those  persons  who  produce  the  pretty 
photographs  we  see,  lived  in  a  sort  of 
Happy  Valley,  where  everything  grew  to 
their  hands,  and  where  graceful  models 
spent  the  blissful  hours  standing  around 
attired  in  picturesque  costumes,  in  ‘exact¬ 
ly  the  right  positions.”  In  the  Valley, 
according  to  your  notion,  were  dozens  of 
tumbledown  stiles  and  fences,  endless 
tangled  woodland  paths  and  innumer¬ 
able  old  English  farmsteads,  each  teem¬ 
ing  with  suitable  models ;  while  overhead 
the  sk}'  obligingly  went  through  a 
gamut  of  “fleecy  noondays,”  “ summer 
sunsets”  and  “afterglows.”  How  there¬ 
fore  could  you,  poor  you,  compete  with 
those  who  had  eternal  passes  to  this 
photographic  paradise.  No,  you  must 
continue  with  your  “  house  fronts,” 
“chapels,”  “view  of  our  town  from  the 
railway  station,”  “ our  park,”  “ our  free 
librar}^”  and  the  like,  and  when  you  go 
into  the  country,  God’s  everyday,  com¬ 
mon-place  country,  you  must  confine 
your  efforts  to  merely  topographical 
views  of  stock  waterfalls.  Mr.  Jones, 
I  think  I  showed  you  that  you  were 


wrong,  that  you  could  make  pretty 
photographs  from  even  the  most  un¬ 
promising  objects.  Now  I  am  going 
to  show  a  few  more  things  that  you  can 
do  if  you  have  a  mind  to  try. 

In  my  last  article  I  told  you 
that  composition  was  the  “art 
of  making  something  from 
nothing.”  This  was  perhaps 
rather  vague,  but  to  describe 
what  composition  really  is  may 
be  considered  a  large  order. 

Besides,  ideas  vary  so  upon  the 
subjecft.  Mr.  Jones,  I  thoroughly 
believe  that  those  artists  (not 
photographers),  who  fill  wastes 
of  canvas  with  a  single  figure 
and  with  a  horizon  struggling  to 
get  out  of  the  top,  imagine  that 
they  know  what  this  same 
composition  is,  and  that  they 
alone  have  been  enlightened  on 
the  subjedt,  and  that  the  people  who  do 
not  bow  down  and  worship  their  style 
are  as  those  who  walked  in  darkness. 
Then  there  are  others  who  laugh  this 


school  to  scorn,  and  say — but  these 
discussions  are  nothing  to  us. 

The  elements  of  composition  are  in 
each  case  pradtically  the  same.  If  you 


look  at  a  combination  of  pretty  colours 
you  are  pleased.  You  don’t  know  why, 
but  there  is  something  which  is  gratify¬ 
ing  about  it.  Red  is  pretty,  blue  is 


pretty  and  so  is  pea  green.  A  savage 
likes  to  see  the  lot  together,  he  likes  to  put 
them  all  on  at  once  and  strut  about  and 
show  his  wife  and  his  neighbours  how 
fine  he  is.  Composition  is  like 
colour,  it  consists  of  distindt 
forms,  circles,  triangles,  semi¬ 
circles  and  squares.  These 
represent  the  primary  colours  as 
it  were,  and  they  may  be  mixed 
according  to  taste.  If  you  are 
as  the  savage,  you  take  your 
composition  raw.  You  want  to 
do  something,  you  don’t  know 
what,  and  if  you  get  anything 
near  it  you  are  pleased.  Mr. 
Jones,  why  do  you  move  your 
camera  about  so  mmch  until  the 
view  on  the  focussing  screen 
strikes  you  ?  You  have  not 
bothered  your  head  with  compo¬ 
sition,  you  don’t  know  and  don’t 
want  to  know  anything  about  it ; 
you  only  require  a  pretty  pidture.  A  pretty 
pidture,  there’s  where  it  lies.  When  the 
early  Britons  first  discovered  the  woad 
with  which  they  decorated  their  bodies. 
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they  put  it  on  -because  it  was  a  nice 
colour;  they  never  thought  of  harmonies 
and  nocturnes  and  the  like,  and  yet  it 
was  the  essence  of  art  which  direcded 


them.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  your  case. 
A  “pretty”  photograph  must  contain  the 
essence  of  composition  in  it  or  it  would 
have  no  claim  to  the  title.  L.et  us  look 
at  some  very  simple  rules  then,  or  per¬ 
haps  we  ought  rather  to  call 
them  forms.  I  have  drawn  a 
few  sketches,  bad  ones  I  admit, 
but  they  serve  to  illustrate  my 
meaning  better  than  words. 

These  drawings  I  have  made  of 
common  enough  scenes,  such  as 
you  may  come  across  any  day  in 
any  album.  Mr.  Jones,  in  your 
photographic  rambles  you  will 
be  almost  sure  to  meet  with 
similar  views.  Read  and  you 
will  learn  how  composition  may 
make  “something  from  no¬ 
thing  ”  as  before. 

In  the  first  place,  look  at  this 
snap-shot  of  the  open  sea  (fig.  i). 

There  is  no  composition  what-  ■* 
ever  here.  If  you  showed  this  draw¬ 
ing  to  anyone  they  would  probably 
laugh  and  ask  what  it  meant.  It 
means  nothing,  and  yet  what  a  lot 


ot  photographs  are  taken  like  it.  The 
artist  has  falleir  a  prey  to  his  sense 
of  colour.  Overhead,  he  would  see  the 
sky,  a  bright  spotless  English  blue. 

Dovrn  below  would  lie  the  sea, 
crisp  and  sparkling  away  beyond 
the  amber  stretch  of  sand. 
But  composition  was  missing, 
and  the  result,  as  might  be 
expecd:ed,isunsatisfacAory.  Now 
watch.  I  pirt  in  a  ship  in  the 
distance  and  clouds  overhead 
(fig.  2).  I  also  make  scrawky 
lines  running  from  a  point  near 
the  ship  to  the  foreground. 
W'hy  do  1  do  this  ?  I  want  to 
bring  the  whole  into  a  form  of 
a  pyramid.  A  pyramid  is  to 
composition  what  a  primary 
colour  is  to  painting.  Anything 
arranged  like  a  pyramid  must, 
therefore,  satisfy  the  eye.  Thus 
by  drawing  these  lines  1  make  a  pyramid, 
the  apex  of  which  is  formed  by  the  ship. 
The  ship  also  serves  another  good  pur¬ 
pose.  What  ?  Why,  the  picfture  has 
before  been  composed  of  horizontal  lines 


running  from  side  to  side  with  no  break; 
the  ship  cuts  up  these  lines  and  prevents 
monotony. 

Now  we  have  got  our  photograph 
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rather  more  like  a  pihlure,  but  still  the 
foreground  requires- attention.  As  the 
whole  stands  at  present,  the  ship,  being 
the  most  prominent  thing,  attracfls  the 
eye  at  once,  and  this  is  a  mistake,  for  the 
eye  should  never  be  centred  diredlly  upon 
a  distant  objedl.  If  this  were  the  case 


you  might  just  as  well  cut  away  all  the 
rest  of  the  drawing  save  a  small  portion 
around  the  vessel  and  make  a  tiny  up¬ 
right  composition.  It  wants  something 
heavy  in  the  foreground,  to  weight  the 
base  of  the  pyramid  and  keep  the 
ship  in  its  place  as  it  were.  Therefore 
put  in  a  few  lobster-pots  in  the 
left-hand  corner  and  a  few  more 
towards  the  right,  but  not  on  the 
same  level  or  the  thing  would  be 
too  formal  (fig.  3).  What  is  the 
result  ?  A  pretty  pidture,  made 
by  composition. 

What’s  that  ?  All  very  well 
to  talk,  all  very  well  to  illustrate 
with  drawings,  but  how  is  it  to 
be  carried  out  in  photography  ? 

Oh  !  quite  simply,  provided  you 
are  a  photographer  who  does  not 
mind  taking  a  little  trouble,  and  I  am 
certain  you  are  such,  or  you  would  not 
bother  to  read  this  article.  In  the  first 
place,  the  view  itself  is  one  which  may 
be  found  on  any  of  our  coasts  at  low 


tide.  Given  this  and  a  bright  day,  is  it 
not  easy  enough  to  hire  a  boy  with  a  cart  ? 
This  boy’s  relations  or  his  friends  will 
doubtless  own  lobster-pots  galore,  and 
nets  and  tackle  which  they  will  lend  him. 
Drive  to  the  spot,  and  let  the  cart  make 
deep  ruts  in  the  wet  sand  in  the  diredlion 
of  the  lines.  Arrange  the  lobster 
pots,  and  if  the  ship  is  not  in 
sight,  paint  it  in  the  print  or  on 
the  negative,  Pay  the  bo)^ 
eighteenpence  for  his  trouble ; 
he  will  be  perfedtly  satisfied  and 
so  will  you. 

The  next  sketch  is  a  common 
every-day  example  (fig.  4).  You 
are  continually  coming  across 
this  kind  of  view  when  you  go 
out  with  your  club,  Mr.  Jones. 
You  are  on  one  side  of  a  pretty 
broad  river,  on  the  other  most 
probably  is  a  church,  nestling 
among  the  dark  trees,  with  the 
distant  hills  fading  away  in  the 
distance.  It  looks  as  if  it  ought  to 
produce  something,  and  yet  when  you 
photograph  it  the  result  is  failure.  And 
why  so  ?  In  the  first  place,  because 
there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  plain 
foreground  and  a  great  deal  too  much 
plain  sky.  This  is  a  composition  which 


is  intended  to  be  composed  mainly  of 
straight  lines.  The  church  breaks  the 
lines  nicely  and  so  do  the  trees.  What 
you  want  is  something  to  fill  up  the 
foreground  and  take  away  the  bare 
expanse  of  water.  Reeds  will  do  this, 
and  if  there  are  no  reeds  about,  by 
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lowering  the  legs  of  the  camera  you  can 
shorten  the  waste  of  water  and  include 
a  little  bit  of  the  bank  on  one  side 
(fig.  5).  Now  look  at  the  two  drawings 
and  note  the  change.  No.  i  is  fairly 


pretty  because  the  elements  of  com¬ 
position  are  there,  although  in  a  crude 
form.  In  No.  2  these  elements  have 
been  strengthened  and  helped.  Four 
straight  lines  ;  first  the  clouds,  then  the 
trees,  then  the  water,  and  then  the 
rushes.  The  spire  of  the  church  and 
the  reflection  in  the  water  and  the 
tops  of  the  reeds  cut  these  up  and  make 
the  pic^dure.  But  there  is  still  another 
way  by  which  the  whole  might  be  made 
more  perfect.  Trim  down,  overprint 


and  put  in  an  evening  sky  (fig.  6).  You 
can  then  do  away  with  the  reeds,  for  the 
frame  will  carryout  the  horizontal  motif 
along  with  the  shape  of  the  picture 
itself. 


A  great  deal  is  talked  and  preached, 
Mr.  Jones,  about  figures  as  an  aid  to 
composition.  “Contrive  to  have  a  suit¬ 
able  figure”  Ave  read  in  almost  all  the 
text-books  which  generally  devote  one 
scrappy  little  chapter  to  the  subject  of 
arrangement,  and  the  advice  is  very 
good — sometimes.  You  must  however 
remember  that  all  pictures  should  not 
be  governed  by  this  rule.  Many,  very 
many  are  spoilt  by  this  kind  of  thing, 
this  straining  after  what  may  be  callecl 
“  human  interest.”  Take  the  following 
A'iew  for  instance.  A  moorland  road, 
with  the  setting  sun  in  the  middle  of 
the  picture  (fig.  7).  A  pretty  spot, 
truly  and  pictorial  withal.  Yet  the 
photographer  craves  for  more.  Lo ! 


there  is  an  aged  peasant  coming  along 
with  a  basket,  and  she  w'ears  an  artistic 
arrangement  of  rags.  Seat  her  upon 
the  heap  of  stones,  and  put  her  basket 
beside  her.  Stop — do  not  expose  yet, 
for  there  is  a  cow  or  a  donkey  or  some¬ 
thing  scrambling  up  the  road.  Now— 
the  old  lady  is  seated,  the  cow  is  well 
in  the  centre  of  the  plate.  Snap — what 
have  you  got  ?  (fig.  8.)  You  have  got 
an  old  woman,  posed  exacftly  under  a 
heap  of  boulders  on  the  hill  top,  a  cow 
posed  exacdly  under  the  sun  and  the  peak 
of  the  distant  hill,  and  painfully  evident 
uniformity,  a  state  of  affairs  offensive 
to  the  canons  of  good  composition. 
Uniformity  of  this  kind  must  be  avoided 
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at  all  costs,  and  the  view  was  far  better 
without  figures,  being  in  fadt  most  suited 
to  the  “  solitude  ”  style  of  thing. 

And  now  you  say  “Ah,  ah!  I  grasp 
the  meaning,  but  alas,  although  1  may 
improve  my  negatives  in  the  future, 
what  shall  I  do  with  those  I  took  in  the 
past,  when  I  knew  not  composition  ? 
Surely,  they  are  but  so  much  waste 
glass  and  there  is  no  help  for  them.” 

Yes,  there  is  help.  How  ?  Why  by 
trimming.  If  you  read  the  Critical 
Column  you  will  see  many  instances  of 
photographs  so  redeemed  and  remodelled. 
You  may,  as  a  general  rule  cut  some  bit 
out  of  even  the  very  worst  12  x  10 
going,  and  although  that  bit  may  only 
be  an  inch  square,  it  w'ill  be  pidtorially 
more  valuable  than 
the  whole  original 
print.  Look  at  the 
sketches  of  the 
church  and  observe 
how  the  interest  is 
brought  to  a  focus 
as  it  were  and  the 
lines  of  composition 
improved  by  judi¬ 
cious  use  of  the 
knife  (figs.  9  and 
10).  That  pidture 
was  absolutel}'  nothing  to  begin  with,  and 
yet,  by  pruning  extensively,  “something” 
remains.  This  trimming  pradtice,  too, 
Mr.  Jones,  will  help  to  train  your 
artistic  eye  and  show  how  very  little  is 
required  to  make  a  pidture,  provided 
that  little  is  rightly  arranged. 

Adieu,  Mr.  Jones,  I  leave  you  to 
consider  my  remarks,  trusting  that  you 
have  been  able  to  catch  the  drift  of 
them.  To  thoroughly  explain  com¬ 
position  would  take  up  many  books, 
dry  books  and  heavy.  You  don’t  read 
dry  books,  and  you  weep  when  you  get 
them  given  to  you  at  the  library  by 
mistake.  This  little  article  is  light,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  froth,  and  you  feel  you 
could  take  a  lot  of  it  without  incon¬ 


venience.  But  with  the  froth  you  will 
also  have  swallowed  the  sediment  and  I 
hope  it  may  do  you  good. 


CAMERA  EXTENSIONS. 

H.  J.  L.  J.  Masse. 

HE  majority  of  photographers 
probably  do  not  know  that 
their  cameras  i.e.,  their  stand- 
cameras,  are  capable  of  being 
fitted  with  a  very  simple  piece  of  appar¬ 
atus,  by  means  of  which  considerably 
larger  photographs  may  be  taken  than 
the  size  usually  taken  on  the  camera. 
In  other  words  4  X  5  or  -I  plate  pidlures 
as  well  as  the  foreign  sizes  9x12  and 
i6^X  12  centimetres,  can  be  taken  quite 
well  with  a  J  plate  camera: — 7^x5 
and  8-|-x6-J-,  and  the  foreign  sizes 
19X12J,  2i-|-xi6f  centimetres  on  a  ^ 
plate  camera  and  so  on. 

To  bring  about  this  desirable  result  all 
that  is  wanted  is  an  extension  of  the 
camera,  which  is  to  be  fitted  into  the 
space  usually  occupied  by  the  reversing- 
back.  This  extension  of  course  must  be 
equipped  with  dark  slides  of  the  size 
required,  and  also  with  a  focussing 
screen  of  its  own.  The  question  of  dark- 
slides  is  not  a  very  serious  item  as  one 
or  two  slides  can  often  be  bought  at  a 
small  expense,  and  the  extension  can  be 
construdted  to  fit  the  slides  easily  enough. 
To  those  who  contemplate  making  such 
an  extension,  but  who  rather  shirk  the 
fitting  of  the  focussing  screen  in  exacfl 
register,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  it  is 
possible  to  buy  metal  dark-slides  and 
focussing  screen  complete.  In  this  way 
the  difficulty  would  be  readily  solved. 
The  weight  of  the  metal  slides  is  their 
only  drawback,  as  they  offer  a  con¬ 
siderable  gain  in  adtual  space. 

In  the  making  of  the  e.xtension,  the 
focus  of  the  new  lens  is  to  be  considered, 
t.e.,  if  the  constructor  of  the  extension 
intends  to  buy  a  new  lens  of  longer  focus 
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for  use  on  what  is  pracftically  his  new 
camera.  If  the  lens  used  with  the 
camera  originally  is  still  to  be  used  (as 
is  quite  practicable  with  some  lenses) 
the  extension  need  not  be  very  deep 
—  probably  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half 
would  be  ample.  With  a  new  lens  of 
longer  focus  the  e.vtension  might  have 
to  be  24,  3  or  possibly  4  inches  deep. 

The  apparatus  briefly  is  a  box — 
oblong  in  shape,  partly  covered  over  on 
the  one  side,  but  with  an  opening  framed 
so  as  to  fit  into  the  space  usually  filled 
by  the  reversing-back.  It  must  be  large 
enough  to  carry  the  dark-slide  of  the 
size  required.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
give  a  drawing  as  the  thing  is  so  simple. 
For  taking  vertical  pictures  it  must  be 
fi.xed  in  its  place  vertically,  and  for  hori¬ 
zontal  pictures  of  course  must  be  put  in 
longways. 

Another  extension  is  sometimes  re¬ 
quired,  viz.,  to  lengthen  the  pull-out  of 
the  bellows  when  a  lens  of  extra  long 
focus  is  to  be  used.  This  may  be  easily 
contrived  out  of  a  small  mahogany  or 
walnut  wood  box  made  to  slide  in  the 
place  occupied  by  the  ordinary  sliding 
front,  or  to  screw  on  there  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  some  cases  the  taper  form 
of  box  may  be  preferable,  but  the  square 
shape  will  be  found  easier  to  make  for 
the  general  run  of  wood  workers. 
Cigar  boxes  can  be  bought  for  a  trifle 
and  often  cut  up  very  advantageously 
for  such  small  pieces  of  work. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  either  of 
these  pieces  of  additional  apparatus  must 
be  light-tight,  and  must  be  blacked  over 
with  dead  black  enamel  or  other  flatting 
compound,  or  else  the  interior  woodwork 
may  be  chemically  stained  or  inked. 
This  latter  method  is  in  many  ways 
preferable,  as  enamel  sometimes  cracks 
off  and  becomes  dust,  to  the  detriment 
of  good  work. 


Salon. — Now  is  the  time  to  fill  up  coupons 
and  send  in  prints. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON 
FRAMING. 

Matthew  Siu'face. 

O  spoil  a  handsome  picture  by 
putting  it  in  an  unsuitable 
frame  would  seem  to  be  the 
lieight  of  folly,  and  yet  it  is  an 
error  committed  only  too  frequently,  not 
only  by  those  who  could  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  much  judgment  on  the 
subject  of  framing',  but  also  by  good 
photographers  and  painters  all  the  world 
over.  In  faCt,  from  ages  past  it  has  been 
by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  even  the 
great  masters  putting  their  works  of  art 
in  more  or  less  inappropriate  surround¬ 
ings. 


In  a  picture  of  large  area,  fortunately 
this  does  not  matter  very  much,  for  the 
eye  finds  itself  well  occupied  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  field,  and  is  not  materially 
affected  by  what  may  be  towards  the 
edge  of  the  picture,  but  in  the  case  of 
smaller  pictures,  and  this  applies  more 
particularly  to  photographs,  the  average 
size  of  which  is  probably  about  8J  x 
the  frame  is  really  just  as  much  seen  as 
its  contents. 

Many  photographers’  ideas  of  framing 
may  be  summed  up  in  reeded  oak  and 
gilt  flat,  or  German  composition  frames  ; 
the  latter  class  includes  some  of  the  most 
inartistic  rubbish  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  conceive  of,  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
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sometimes  a  few  good  composition  mould¬ 
ings  are  on  the  market. 

As  a  rule  the  simpler  the  framing  the 
better,  and  the  above  remarks  on  oak 
and  gilt  must  not  be  interpreted  as  a 
refledfion  on  this  class  of  frames,  but  a 
row  of  pidtures  all  in  varying  widths  of 
oak,  and  all  with  the  uniform  gilt  slip, 
weary  the  eye  by  their  very  uniformity, 
while  a  few  of  the  coloured  mouldings 
emanating  from  Germany  are  very  chaste. 
The  amateur  as  a  rule  will  be  prevented 
from  using  them  for  his  pidlures  by  their 
comparatively  high  price. 

The  best  of  all  frames,  both  as  regards 
price  and  appearance,  are  those  in 
natural  wood,  reeded  or  plain,  and 
stained  in  different  colours  and  shades 
to  harmonise  or  contrast  with  the  con¬ 
tained  pidlure.  Brown  and  green  stains 
lend  themselves  to  most  subjedts,  but 
although  brown  may  be  varied  from 
very  light  to  very  dark,  green  scarcel}' 
seems  to  admit  of  the  same  range,  and  it 
seems  best  in  its  darkest  shades. 

To  avoid  monotony  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  the  back  of  the  frame  made 
after  the  fashion  of  a  child’s  transparent 
drawing  slate,  so  that  it  may  be  readily 


frame  which  can  be  stained  to  a  suitable 
colour.  In  this  the  pidture  may  be 
inserted  at  once,  and  fastened  up  securely 
by  the  springs. 


removed  and  replaced,  and  the  photo¬ 
graph  changed  from  time  to  time.  A 
very  convenient  frame  for  this  purpose 
is  an  ordinary  photographic  printing 


Dealing  now  with  the  question  of 
hanging  the  pidlures,  it  is  a  remarkable 
fadt  that  many  people  hang  them  on 
their  walls  more  from  habit  than  that 
they  are  decorative,  or  that  they  get 
any  pleasure  from  looking  at  them. 
Probably  there  are  many  that  are  never 
looked  at  at  all.  Some  judgment  should 
be  excercised  in  the  first  instance, 
and  no  pidture  should  be  deemed 
worthy  of  a  frame  unless  it  has 
artistic  merit,  or  is  particularly  valued 
by  the  photographer  from  some  associa¬ 
tion  connedted  with  it.  Avoid  hanging 
photographs  too  high,  and  avoid  tilting 
them,  excepting  perhaps 
occasionally  in  a  very 
small  degree.  Nothing 
is  more  offensive  to  the 
eye  than  pidtures  tilted 
at  various  angles,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  angle 
is  a  large  one.  Another 
mistake  is  to  string  them 
all  along  in  a  line,  or  in 
symmetrical  groups,  a 
large  one  over  the  fire¬ 
place,  and  one  exadtly  the  same  size 
on  each  side  of  it.  They  should  be 
hung  in  groups  somewhat  as  suggested 
in  the  sketch  shown,  but  where  there 
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are  a  number  of  small  photograplis  no 
one  of  which  is  deemed  worthy  of  a  frame 
to  itself,  a  mount  with  various  openings 
can  be  cut,  and  the  whole  framed  to¬ 
gether  (see  the  two  small  diagrams). 
\\’hen  this  is  done,  the  mount 
should  not  have  a  certain  number  of 
geometrically  arranged  openings,  but 
should  have  them  of  various  sizes 
arranged  with  the  largest  towards  the 
right,  and  the  smaller  ones  towards  the 
left. 


PRINTING-OUT  MATT  PAPER. 

Alfyed  V.  Elsden. 

ANY  people  prefer  matt-surface 
prints  to  the  glaze  of  most 
printing-out  papers.  As  is  well 
known,  most  hrms  supply  matt 
paper  along  with  their  other  P.O.P. 
These  matt  papers,  however,  have  all 
one  insurmountable  objeGion — the  great 
loss  of  detail  in  the  finished  print. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  in  P.O.P., 
one  has  to  print  on  the  glossy  paper,  and 
afterwards  lay  down  the  print  on  ground 
glass.  This  is  a  very  satisfacdory  method 
if  the  matting  takes  place  successfully, 
as  there  is  then  very  little  detail  lost. 
But  a  plan  which  saves  all  the  trouble  of 
the  ground-glass  method,  is  to  make  your 
own  matt  paper.  This  is  very  easily 
done,  and  the  results  are  superior  in 
every  way  to  the  bought  P.O.P.  This 
paper  shows  very  nearly  as  much  detail 
as  the  glossy  paper  laid  down  on  ground- 
glass,  and  what  loss  of  detail  there  is,  is 
amply  atoned  for  by  the  variety  of  tones 
so  easily  obtainable.  Any  tone  from 
warm  sepia  to  black  may  be  procured. 

The  following,  1  think,  is  the  best  way 
to  prepare  it.  As  a  sizing  and  salting 
bath  make  up  the  following  solution  : — 

Ammonium  Chloride  ....  loo  grains. 

Gelatine  .  lo 

Water .  loozs. 


Dissolve  the  gelatine  first  in  hot  water 
and  afterwards  add  the  other  components. 
This  solution  should  then  be  well  filtered. 
If  you  have  no  filter  papers  handy,  four 
thicknesses  of  clean  blotting  paper  will 
answer  the  purpose  well.  The  paper 
used  for  coating  should  show  as  little 
grain  as  possible.  Personally  I  prefer 
Whatman’s  Drawing  Paper,  of  the 
surface  known  as  hot  pressed.  This 
should  be  coated  in  large  sheets  to  save 
time,  and  afterwaids  cut  up  for  use. 
Float  the  paper  on  this  bath  for  about 
four  minutes,  marking  the  uncoated  side. 
This  solution  answers  two  purposes,  the 
ammonium  chloride  salting  the  paper, 
and  the  gelatine  sizing  the  paper,  so  that 
the  sensitizing  solution  may  not  soak  in 
too  much.  When  the  paper  is  dry  it 
may  be  sensitized  in  the  following  bath, 
care  being  taken  that  neither  the  solu¬ 
tion  nor  the  paper  are  touched  with  any 
metal  while  wet  :  — 


Silver  Nitrate . 50  grs. 

Distilled  Water .  i  oz. 


Float  the  paper  (on  the  side  previously 
treated  with  the  ammonium  chloride 
solution)  on  this  for  about  3  minutes, 
and  dry  in  the  dark.  During  the  above 
process  of  floating  the  paper  the  utmost 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  air- 
bubbles.  It  is  not  advisable  to  sensitize 
more  paper  than  is  required  for  im¬ 
mediate  use,  as  it  does  not  keep  well  for 
more  than  three  or  four  days.  After 
a  time,  the  paper  should  be  floated  a 
little  longer  on  the  silver  bath,  which 
grows  weaker  with  use. 

For  warm  sepia  tones,  merely  fix  in 


Sodium  Hyposulphite. .  ....  i^oz. 

Water . 10  oz. 


For  colder  tones,  up  to  dead  black,  tone 
rather  beyond  required  colour  in  the 
following  bath,  wash  well  and  fix  in  the 
hypo  solution  given  above  : 


Sodium  Acetate  . 500  grs. 

Gold  Chloride  .  10  ,, 

Water  . 15  ozs. 
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(b) 

Ammonium  Sulpho  Cyanide  . .  4grs. 
Water . 15  ozs 

For  use  take  equal  parts  of  each  and  the 
same  quantity  of  water.  As  far  as  I 
know,  the  above  formulae  cannot  in  any 
way  be  improved.  I  always  use  them 
myself,  and  have  never  found  any  cause 
for  complaint. 


INTENSIFYING  AND 
REDUCING. 

Richard  Penlake. 

WO  very  dangerous  and  risky 
procedures ! ”  I  fancy  I  hear 
some  say,  and  truly  too  if 
they  are  carelessly  done  ; 
but  when  skilfully  performed  they  are 
two  of  the  most  valuable  methods  we 
have  for  improving  a  bad  negative. 
Many  negatives  which  might  by  one  of 
these  methods,  or  both,  have  been  made 
into  satisfactory  negatives,  capable  of 
producing  passable  prints,  are  daily  con¬ 
signed  to  the  dust  heap.  Complaints 
often  reach  me  that  intensified  negatives 
often  become  too  dense,  take  a  long 
time  to  print,  and  even  then  do  not 
yield  a  better  print  than  hitherto ;  the 
cause  of  this  needs  a  detailed  explana¬ 
tion.  A  thin,  clear  negative,  full  of 
detail,  is  the  most  suitable  for  intensify¬ 
ing,  not  one  that  possesses  a  slight  veil 
or  fog,  because  it  is  only  natural  that  if 
the  high-lights  of  a  negative  be  intensi¬ 
fied,  any  existing  fog  in  the  film  will 
also  be  increased  at  the  same  time. 
The  remedy  is  obvious.  If  a  suitable 
negative,  i.e.,  one  with  perfectly  clear 
shadows,  free  from  the  least  trace  of  fog, 
be  treated,  the  high-lights  and  half¬ 
tones  only  are  aCted  upon,  while  the 
shadows  (clear  parts)  are  left  almost  as 
transparent  as  before. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  the  above 
statement  that  under-developed  rather 


than  under-exposed  negatives  are  the 
best  for  intensifying ;  under-exposed 
negatives  with  very  harsh  contrasts 
should  be  first  reduced  by  the  potassium 
bichromate  method  given  later  on. 

I  believe  I  am  correCt  in  saying  that 
quite  50  per  cent,  of  beginners’  negatives 
are  covered  with  a  slight  fog  ;  if  such  be 
the  case,  it  should  be  cleared  off  by  an 
immersion  in  the  ferricyanide  reducer, 
well-washed  and  afterwards  intensified. 
By  this  method  an  abominable  negative 
may  often  be  made  valuable.  The 
negative  of  the  initial  picture  on  page 
65  was  of  this  class,  but  by  careful 
manipulation  it  was  made  to  give  the 
result  showm. 

The  number  of  formulae  published  is 
enormous,  but  I  will  only  give  those 
which  I  have  tried  personally. 

For  all  general  reducing,  such  as  for 
over-development,  fog,  etc.,  nothing  is 
better  than  the  ferricyanide  method. 
Make  up  the  following  ; — 


Potassium  ferricyanide . |  oz- 

Water .  5  ozs. 


Put  the  negative  to  be  reduced — say  a 
J  plate — into  a  white  porcelain  dish,  and 
cover  with  about  2  ozs.  of  water,  and 
let  it  soak  well,  then  pour  into  a 
measure  about  60  drops  of  the  above 
ferricyanide  solution,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  a  saturated  solution  of  hypo. 
Pour  the  water  from  the  dish  into  the 
measure  and  return  to  the  plate.  Do 
not  pour  the  2  drams  into  the  water  in 
the  dish,  or  uneven  reduction  and  sub¬ 
sequent  failure  will  result.  If  the  nega¬ 
tive  be  found  to  be  too  dense  or  fogged 
when  in  the  ordinary  fixing  bath,  a  few 
drops  of  the  ferricyanide  solution  may 
be  added  thereto,  and  the  process  of 
reducing  will  take  place  before  the  nega¬ 
tive  is  dried.  This  method  saves  much 
bother  and  is  to  be  recommended.  The 
amount  of  ferricyanide  added,  it  should 
be  remembered,  governs  the  depth  of 
reduction  ;  slow  reducing,  however,  is 
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preferable  to  rapid,  as  the  progress  is 
better  held  in  check. 

The  method  for  modifying  harsh 
negatives  alluded  to  above  is  as  follows: 
IN'Iake  up 


Potassium  bichromate .  30  grs. 

Alum  .  150  grs. 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  2  drms. 

Water .  8  ozs. 


Place  negative  in  this  solution  until 
whitened  through,  then  after  well  wash¬ 
ing  for  about  half-an-hour,  redevelop  in 
daylight  with  any  developer  until  suffi¬ 
ciently  dense,  wash  and  fix  as  usual.  If 
the  negative  be  not  then  dense  enough 
it  may  be  intensified. 

For  local  redutTion,  and  in  cases  of 
halation,  it  is  often  recommended  that 
the  reducer  should  be  applied  to  the 
desired  part  with  a  brush  ;  this  method, 
however,  is  not  advisable,  as  unless 
extreme  care  be  taken  a  mark  will  show. 
Many  workers  use  alcohol;  this  is 
rulibed  on  the  film  with  a  piece  of 
chamois  leather  stretched  over  the 
finger  tip,  until  the  desired  effedt  is 
obtained.  This,  of  course,  is  done  after 
the  negative  has  been  dried.  Another 
method,  and  I  believe  the  best  of  all,  is 
to  charge  a  small  wad  of  cotton  with 
alcohol,  and  use  a  little  powdered 
pumice-stone  wdth  it,  and  rub  the  desired 
spot  until  the  required  density  is  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  mercury-ammonia  method  of  in¬ 
tensifying  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
popular.  Two  solutions  are  made  ; — 


A.  Mercuric  bichloride . 2  drms. 

Ammonium  chloride  .  2  drms. 

Water .  8  ozs. 

B.  Ammonia  -880  i  drm. 

Water .  4  ozs. 


It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  dissolve 
the  mercury  in  pure  water  ;  ammonium 
chloride  greatly  facilitates  the  solubility. 
A  little  undissolved  mercury  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle  need  not  cause  any 
alarm,  as  it  is  no  disadvantage,  and  the 
clear  portion  at  the  top  may  be  used, 


Soak  the  negative,  after  a  thorough 
washing,  in  solution  A  until  it  assumes 
a  creamy  colour  right  through  the  film, 
then  wash  for  at  least  half-an-hour  and 
immerse  in  solution  B  until  blackened 
through,  wash  well  and  dry.  Great 
objection  has  been  raised  against  this 
intensifier,  on  the  ground  that  negatives 
so  treated  very  soon  discolour  or  fade. 
This  is  quite  true,  but  investigation  has 
proved  that  where  this  has  occurred  the 
negatives  have  not  been  thoroughly 
washed. 

Many  other  workers  ignore  the  mer¬ 
curial  method  on  account  of  the  large 
crop  of  pinholes  that  often  afterwards 
appear ;  those  who  are  troubled  by  these 
unwelcome  visitors  may  prevent  them 
by  using  distilled  water,  filtering  solu¬ 
tions,  and  brushing  the  plate  while  in 
the  solutions  with  a  very  soft  camel’s- 
hair  brush.  There  are  many  dodges  for 
obtaining  a  successful  result  by  intensi¬ 
fication,  such  as  adding  a  pinch  of  salt 
or  a  few  drops  of  acid  to  the  mercury 
solution  ;  I  have  tried  many  of  these, 
and  incline  somewhat  to  the  acid 
method.  Instead  of  the  ammonium 
chloride  given  in  the  preceding  formula, 
1 4  drams  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  used  ; 
this  neutralises  any  trace  of  hypo  left  in 
the  film,  and  the  result  is  usually  a 
bright  clean  negative. 

Negatives  that  have  been  over-intensi¬ 
fied  with  mercury  can  be  reduced  by 
immersing  in  an  ordinary  fixing  bath 
and  afterwards  washing  well. 

If  a  mercury-intensified  negative 
should  show  yellow  stains,  they  may  be 
removed  by  refixing  the  negative  in 
hypo,  which  will  remove  nearly  all  the 
intensification,  then  wash  well  and  apply 
a  solrrtion  composed  of  Schlippe’s  salt, 
16  grs  ;  ammonia,  20  drops;  water, 
2  ozs. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  when 
using  the  mercuric  bichloride,  as  it  is — 
like  potassium  ferricyanide — a  deadly 
poison. 
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A  very  simple  method  of  intensifica¬ 
tion  is  advocated  by  many  workers  : — 
After  well  washing  the  developed  nega¬ 
tive  and  before  fixing,  put  the  negative 
in  sunlight  for  about  an  hour,  then  fix 
as  usual.  I  have  obtained  some  very 
successful  results  by  this  method,  also 
some  failures.  When  one  has  no  inten- 
sifier  at  hand  it  is  certainly  worth  a  trial. 

The  uranium  method  has  many 
admirers  : — Soak  the  negative  for  about 
ten  minutes  in  a  solution  of  uranium 
nitrate,  loogrs.;  water,  2  ozs.  Drain, 
and  soak  again  in  a  solution  of  same 
strength  of  potassium  ferricyanide  till 
dense  enough,  then  wash  and  dry.  A 
one-solution  intensifier  on  the  same 
principle  may  be  made  as  follows 


Uranium  nitrate  .  100  grs. 

Potassium  ferricyanide  ......  100  grs. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  . i  oz. 

Water  . .  10  ozs. 


Place  well -washed  negative  in  above 
until  it  turns  red,  then  wash  in  acidu¬ 
lated  water  and  dry. 

Negatives  that  have  been  allowed  to 
dry  should  be  soaked  in  water — prefer¬ 
ably  distilled — previous  to  intensifying 
or  reducing,  as  the  adtion  is  thus 
rendered  more  even. 


DIFFICULTIES  IN 
DEVELOPMENT. 

MATE  UR  photographers  are 
now  busy  utilising  the  pleasant 
spring  months  in  obtaining  as 
many  views  of  the  beauty 
spots  which  surround  them,  as  can 
conveniently  be  treasured  up  for  future 
pracftice  or  exhibition.  It  is  nice  to 
return  home  from  a  photographic  outing 
well  laden  with  exposed  plates,  but  the 
development  of  these  into  satisfadtory 
negatives  is  a  problem  that  exercises 
the  minds  of  many  an  inexperienced 


photographer.  Some  plates  have  been 
over-exposed,  and  to  others  insufficient 
exposure  has  been  given  ;  and  unless  a 
careful  record  is  kept  of  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  under  which  each 
plate  has  passed  through  the  camera, 
great  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
deciding  when  to  stop  developing,  and 
in  many  cases  even  an  expert  would  be 
unable  to  decide  whether  the  negative 
would  not  gain  by  longer  development, 
though  faults  caused  by  over-develop¬ 
ment  are  generally  easily  detecTed.  The 
length  of  time  necessary  to  complete 
development  is  essentially  dependent  on 
the  amount  of  exposure  and  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  developer  used.  It  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard  and 
fast  rules,  as  in  each  case  exceptions 
would  be  innumerable. 

Before  anyone  can  master  the  art  of 
development,  he  must  know  definitely 
what  he  is  aiming  at  ;  he  must  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  qualities  which  a 
negative  ought  to  possess,  and  must  be 
able  to  recognise  those  qualities  when 
examining  it.  He  must  also  have  some 
idea  of  what  ordinary  defecTs  are  due  to. 
Beginners  often  go  astray  through  not 
being  able  to  recognise  these  particular 
points,  and  often  cannot  recognise  the 
particular  advantages  or  defecTs  in  their 
own  negatives.  Again,  only  by  experi¬ 
ence  can  the  operator  appreciate  the 
results  derived  from  the  acTion  of  the 
innumerable  developers  with  which  the 
market  is  now  flooded.  Good  negatives 
of  the  same  subjecT,  when  put  to  the 
test  of  printing,  may  differ  widely  in 
appearance  and  seemingly  in  density, 
for  the  density  of  a  negative  is  not  to  be 
decided  by  the  amount  of  visual  light  it 
stops,  but  by  the  amount  of  adtinic 
light.  An  amidol  developed  negative, 
for  instance,  would  require  to  be  much 
denser  to  ordinary  appearance  than  one 
developed  with  plain  pyro  and  ammonia, 
and  if,  when  using  this  latter  developer, 
the  operation  were  continued  until  the 


same  density  as  with  amidol  appeared, 
the  result  would  be  a  hard  and  long 
printing  negative.  The  greatest  expert 
would  hnd  it  most  difficult  to  produce 
uniformly  printed  negatives  if  he  were 
constantly  changing  his  method  of 
development.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
professional  photographer  is  generally 
most  conservative,  as  he  considers  it 
woidd  be  most  unbusinesslike  to  experi¬ 
ment  in  details  of  his  profession  that,  if 
they  proved  failures,  would  interfere 
with  his  livelihood.  Photography  is  the 
same  to  both  amateur  and  professional, 
the  objecff  of  both  is  success,  and  to 
succeed  they  must  proceed  on  the  same 
lines. 

It  is  therefore  highly  necessary  for 
a  beginner  in  photography  to  l)e  able  to 
fully  judge  of  the  printing  powers  of  a 
negative  ;  this  will  enable  him  thought¬ 
fully  to  carry  out  the  work  of  developing 
his  exposed  plates.  There  is  more  to 
be  learned  in  the  thoughtful  development 
of  a  dozen  plates  exposed  on  the  same 
subjedt,  under  varying  conditions,  than 
in  exposing  a  gross  haphazard,  and 
trusting  to  luck  for  results.  To  learn  to 
develop  a  negative  does  entail  some 
drudgery  of  a  mental  kind,  and  the 
sooner  the  fadt  is  recognised  ihe  better  ; 
the  mere  soaking  of  an  exposed  plate  in 
a  developer  mixed  on  the  basis  of  some 
formula,  is  only  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  work,  the  body  without  the  soul. 
“  Pradtice  and  perseverance,”  which 
overcometh  many  difficulties,  is  the  only 
means  of  surmounting  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  development. — Australian 
Photographic  Journal. 


The  “Sorrows  of  Satan”  were  nothing  com¬ 
pared  to  the  sorrows  of  him  who  forgot  to  try 
for  the  Salon  last  year. 

The  price  of  aluminium  in  1884  was  35s.  per 
lb.,  now  it  is  only  about  3s.  6d. 

“Oh  that  he  had  been  here  to  write  me  down 
an  Ass”  will  be  the  wail  of  the  behind-time  man 
who  does  not  enter  for  the  Salon, 


THE  FIXING  OF  NEGATIVES. 


J.  C.  Hcgarty. 

™HE  tendency  of  many  amateurs’ 
best  efforts  in  the  line  of  nega¬ 
tives  to  become  yellow  and 

others  to  fade  away  a  few 

weeks,  or  perhaps  a  few  months,  after 
development,  leads  me  to  sound  a  note 
of  warning  on  this  important  subjecT,  as 
well  as  to  point  out  a  remedy  whereby 
this  troublesome  colouring  of  the  gelatine 
him  may  be  avoided. 

I  have  frequently  noticed  this 

yellowing  and  fading  of  amateurs’  nega¬ 
tives,  and  it  was  strongly  impressed  on 
my  mind  a  short  time  since,  while 
looking  over  some  negatives,  by  a  friend 
who  is  an  enthusiastic  amateur.  He 
had  shown  me  some  of  his  prints,  which 
were  beautiful  and  excellent  technically. 
He  had  exercised  great  care  in  the  com¬ 
position,  exposure  and  development,  as 
well  as  the  after  process  of  printing.  I 
then  expressed  a  desire  to  see  some  of 
his  negatives,  and  found  quite  a  number 
of  the  most  valuable  with  a  yellow  stain 
covering  a  portion  of  the  him,  while 
others  were  slowly  but  surely  fading 
awa}'.  There  are  many  negatives  made 
by  amateurs  which  should  fade  away, 
and  fade  quickly,  too,  but  they  do  not  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  go  far  toward 
proving  the  platemaker’s  assertion,  that 
“  a  dry  plate  negative  will  last  for  ever.” 

Valuable  negatives  which  cannot  be 
replaced,  or  which  have  been  obtained 
at  the  cost  of  much  labour  and  trouble, 
are  more  often  the  ones  which  become 
yellow  or  fade.  It  is  certainly  annoying 
on  looking  over  a  lot  of  negatives  to  hnd 
some  of  the  most  highly  prized  ones 
with  a  portion  of  the  him  a  yellow  or 
gray  colour.  The  cause  of  this  lies  in 
the  faG  that  the  negative  was  not 
properly  hxed.  The  amateur  should 
understand  the  difference  between  real 
and  apparent  hxing,  and  a  few  words 
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about  the  chemistry  of  this  process  may 
be  appropriate. 

The  adtion  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda 
is  to  dissolve  the  unaltered  bromide  of 
silver  in  the  film.  As  the  yellow  colour 
of  the  silver  disappears  from  the  film  a 
double  salt  is  formed  called  silver  sodium 
hyposulphite.  The  excess  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  in  the  fixing  bath  finally 
dissolves  this  double  compound,  leaving 
a  substance  which  is  much  more  soluble 
in  water  than  the  silver  sodium  hypo¬ 
sulphite.  It  is  then  apparent  that  the 
plate  is  not  fixed  when  the  yellow  colour 
disappears,  this  change  only  indicating 
the  formation  of  the  double  compound. 
If  a  portion  of  the  negative  is  not 
properly  fixed  and  any  of  the  chemicals 
remain  in  the  film,  it  will  turn  yellow  on 
exposure  to  sunlight,  and  so  eminent  an 
authority  as  Dr.  J.  H.  Janeway  says 
that  there  is  no  process  by  which  this 
yellow  colour  can  be  removed. 

The  tendency  of  this  yellow  stain  is  to 
retard  the  printing  of  that  portion  of  the 
view,  and  thus  make  an  uneven  print, 
while  the  presence  of  the  hyposulphite 
compound  will  eventually  ruin  the 
negative.  It  is  very  easy  to  avoid  these 
annoyances  by  fixing  in  two  different 
hypo  baths,  both  of  the  same  strength. 
When  the  bromide  of  silver  is  dissolved, 
that  is,  when  the  yellow  colour  dis¬ 
appears  from  the  plate,  it  should  be 
placed  in  the  second  hypo  bath,  where 
it  should  remain  for  at  least  ten  minutes. 
All  of  the  soluble  silver  is  readily  re¬ 
moved  by  this  second  bath,  and  the 
plate  should  then  be  placed  under 
running  water  or  soaked  in  a  tray, 
changing  the  water  frequently,  until  all 
of  the  absorbed  hyposulphite  is  removed ; 
this  should  be  completed  in  about  an 
hour. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  this  result 
could  be  obtained  by  leaving  the  plate 
in  the  first  hypo  bath  for  a  longer  time, 
but  this  is  not  true ;  the  first  bath  soon 
becomes  charged  with  silver  and  does 


not  adt  perfedtly,  while  better  results 
and  clearer  negatives  are  obtained  by 
using  the  second  bath. 

Fixing  the  plates  in  two  hypo  solu¬ 
tions  does  not  require  much  more  time 
than  the  ordinary  method  of  fixing  in 
one  bath,  and  this  increase  of  time  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  less 
time  required  in  washing  the  negatives. 
The  first  bath  should  be  discarded  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  much  discoloured 
and  the  second  bath  used  in  its  place  ; 
by  this  means  there  is  but  little  increase 
in  the  cost  of  fixing,  the  cheapness  of  the 
hypo  making  it  a  matter  of  no  conse¬ 
quence.  When  all  the  other  operations 
are  executed  with  great  care  the  fixing 
is  often  done  in  a  careless  manner,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  perfedt  fixing  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
negative,  and  when  so  much  care  is 
taken  in  exposure  and  development  we 
should  secure  also  the  keeping  qualities 
of  the  negative  by  careful  fixing,  which 
requires  but  a  small  increase  of  trouble, 
and  this  is  largely  rewarded  by  more 
certain  results. — The  American  Amateur 
Photographer. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  A 
PASTIME. 

Dr.  Hugo  Erichsen. 


T  is  said  that  in  order  to  keep 
up  a  proper  mental  balance,  a 
man  should  have  some  hobby 
to  ride,  a  saying  in  which 
there  is  a  deal  of  truth,  for  I  have  yet  to 
meet  a  man  worth  knowing  who  is  not  a 
crank  on  some  subjedt  or  other,  either 
connedted  with  art,  natural  history  or 
the  sciences.  Some  find  pleasure  in 
colledling  rare  books,  coins,  old  en¬ 
gravings,  etchings,  or  roam  the  fields 
over,  net  in  hand,  in  search  of  the  elusive 
butterfly  or  the  wily  beetle.  As  a  means 
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to  unlimber  from  everyday  pursuits,  to 
forget  the  vexing  cares  of  business, 
these  are  all  commendable,  but  nothing 
surpasses,  in  this  respecft,  the  Art- 
Science  of  Photography. 

I  know  of  no  hobby,  if  it  may  be  so 
designated,  with  which  so  much  genuine 
pleasure  is  associated  as  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  practice  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  Perhaps  beginners  may  dissent 
from  this  opinion.  They  should  re¬ 
member  that  every  beginning  is  difficult, 
and  that  only  by  patient  study  and 
painstaking  practice  they  may  reach  the 
goal  which  is  the  ambition  of  every 
photographer — perfecftion  in  his  art. 

If  they  take  a  sincere  interest  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  the}'  will  learn  as  they  go  on, 
that  real  pleasure  may  be  obtained  from 
each  successive  step  which  they  take, 
that  even  failures  may  teach  them  valu¬ 
able  lessons,  that,  if  they  persevere,  they 
will  learn  to  creep,  then  walk  and  finally 
stand  upright  in  the  light  of  their  fellows 
as  true  followers  of  Daguerre.  And 
then,  if  they  know  their  business,  they 
will  continue  to  study  and  practise  what 
they  learn,  for  the  photographer,  ama¬ 
teur  or  professional,  who  knows  it  all 
and  cannot  improve  his  mind  and  thfe 
charadler  of  his  work  by  the  perusal  of 
the  photographic  literature  of  the  day 
has  not  yet  been  born,  and  never  will  be. 

There  are  a  large  number,  too,  who 
claim  that  there  is  too  much  drudgery- 
about  photography,  and  for  that  reason 
it  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  a  pastime.  As 
the  Irishman  said  ;  “I  deny  the  allega-. 
tion,  and  defy  the  alligator.”  There  is 
more  or  less  work  connected  with  photo¬ 
graphy  it  is  true,  but  how  infinitely  less 
labour  than  must  be  expended  upon  other 
methods  of  reproducing  what  we  see. 
Compared  to  the  patient  toil  that  must  be 
exercised  by  the  artist  before  he  com¬ 
pletes  an  oil  painting  or  an  etching,  the 
labour  that  attends  photography  appears 
infinitesimal.  It  is  this  very  fear  of  the 
“drudgery”  of  photography  that  has  re¬ 


cruited  the  ranks  of  the  “press  the 
button  and  we’ll  do  the  rest  ”  fiends,  and 
that  has  given  some  folks  a  notion  that 
every  fool  can  become  a  photographer 
without  previous  preparation  or  study  of 
any  kind. 

It  is  for  this  very  reason,  that  many 
after  a  brief  trial,  too  brief  by  far,  give 
up  photography  and  take  up  some  other 
pastime  which  seems  to  be  more 
promising,  unmindful  of  the  fadi  that 
the  art-science  is  a  goddess  who  must 
be  wooed  with  application  in  order  to  be 
won. 

There  are  few  pastimes  that  offer 
more  compensations  than  photography. 
The  excursions  in  wood  and  field  may 
be  counted  among  these,  and  many  a 
delightful  breath  of  country  air  does  the 
camerist  get  as  he  trudges  through  rural 
lanes,  while  beautiful  vistas  unfold  on 
either  side.  It  may  be  contended  that 
these  peregrinations  may  be  undertaken 
anyhow,  camera  or  no  camera,  but  the 
facd  is,  that  without  a  stimulus,  some¬ 
thing  to  entice  him  from  home,  the 
average  townsman  prefers  to  abide 
indoors. 

Another  compensation  derived  from 
photography,  and  this,  like  the  foregoing 
refers  especially  to  the  amateur,  are  the 
many  mementoes  of  friends,  scenes 
visited,  and  homelife  that  we  obtain  by 
means  of  it  as  years  pass  by.  Some  of 
these  pictures,  after  the  lapse  of  time, 
become  so  precious  that  gold  could  not 
buy  them.  Many  could  never  be 
replaced. 

Ir  is  likewise  asserted  that  photo¬ 
graphy  is  an  expensive  pastime.  Alas, 
that  cannot  be  denied.  But  it  is  a  good 
deal  less  expensive  than  it  used  to  be, 
and  if  you  confine  yourself  to  the  cheaper 
materials,  the  expense  will  not  be  great. 
— The  Camerist. 

Send  as  many  prints  as  you  like  to  the  Salon. 
Coupons  in  this  issue 

Sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  were  known  to 
Geber,  the  alchemist,  in  the  eighth  century. 
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XTbe  Junior  Salon- 

It  was  in  April  of  last  year  that  we  first 
announced  The  Junior  Salon.  We  explained  the 
proposal,  and  it  was  taken  up  so  well  by  our 
readers  that  we  decided  it  should  be  an  annual 
affair.  For  the  benefit  of  our  numerous  new 
subscribers,  we  cannot  do  better  than  reprint 
the  remarks  we  made  upon  that  occasion. 

Most  of  us  have  suffered  that  modern  martyr¬ 
dom  known  as  “  doing  ”  an  exhibition  ofpidtures. 
We  have  wandered  up  and  down  the  stuffy 
galleries  with  the  usual  headache  and  weariness. 
We  have  searched  in  the  badly-arranged  cata¬ 
logue  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  discover  the  title  of 
certain  pidtures.  We  have  sought  to  rest  our 
weary  limbs  on  divans,  only  to  find  them  perma¬ 
nently  occupied  by  sleepy  art  critics  We  have 
been  tempted  to  refresh  our  fainting  energies  at 
the  buffet,  upon  biscuits  ..which  rnight  have  been 
baked  by  a  Gordon,  and  with  tea  that  would 
disgust  a  South  Sea  Islander.  We  have  struggled 
to  fix  certain  pidures  in  our  minds  that  we 
might  follow  the  art  precepts  they  didlate,  and 
have  left  with  no  more  addition  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  than  a  student  of  literature  might  secure 
in  having  a  sackful  of  books  by  the  best  authors 
emptied  over  him. 

Ail  this  has  given  us  an  idea.  In  detail  it  is 
not  entirely  new,  but  on  the  whole  it  presents  a 
different  aspedt  to  any  previous  plan.  We  will 
have  an  exhibition  which  sjiall  .pot  be  attended 
with  any  of  these  discomforts,  an  exhibition 
which  may  be  viewed  from  the  armchair  or  from 
the  hammock,  which  may  occupy  the  enforced 
idleness  of  a  railway  journey,  which  may  add  to 
the  delights  of  a  sea  voyage.  An  exhibition 
where  there  will  be  no  craning  of  necks  in  futile 
attempts  to  view  the  unfortunate  skyed  one,  for 
every  pidture  shall  be  on  the  line,  a  portable 
gallery  in  fadl,  which  may  be  bought  for  a  few 
pence  and  studied  at  leisure,  instead  of  being 
rushed  through  in  an  hour’s  unseemly  scramble. 
An  exhibition  desirable  also  from  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  point  of  view,  for  he  will  be  at  no 
expense  in  framing  or  mounting  his  pidlures,  and 
he  will  suffer  no  disappointment  at  finding  them 
“  hung  ”  where  they  cannot  be  well  seen. 

How  is  all  this  going  to  be  done  ?  The  plan 
is  simple. 

The  Junior  Salon  will  open  in  August,  and 
will  close — never.  The  “hanging”  committee 
consists  of  the  Editor  and  his  assistants ;  the 
exhibitors  will  be  our  readers  from  far  and  near. 

The  best  photographs  will  be  seledled,  and 
“  hung  ”  in  this  novel  gallery,  that  is  to  say,  they 
will  be  reproduced  in  half-tone  and  published  in  a 
special  double  number  of  The  Junior  Photographer, 
adapted  to  meet  the  quantity  sent  in.  The  repro- 


dudlions  will  for  the  most  part  be  printed  separate¬ 
ly  from  the  usual  matter  on  supplementary  pages 
of  fine  art  paper.  Of  course,  every  contributor 
cannot  expedl  his  pidture  or  pidlures  “hung,” 
the  cleverest  produdtions  will  be  seledled,  and 
certificates  granted  in  each  class.  The  holder  of 
the  first  certificate  in  each  division  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  25  half-tone  reprodudlions  of  his 
pidture  printed  in  high-class  style  on  art  paper, 
and  suitable  for  framing.  To  everyone  whose 
photographs  are  accepted  for  publication,  a  copy 
of  the  exhibition  number  will  be  posted  gratis. 
As  many  reprodudlions  as  the  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  photographs  submitted  will  admit  of 
will  be  given,  and  it  is  hoped  the  Junior  Salon 
will  be  thoroughly  representative. 

CLASSES. 

1.  Landscape  or  Seascape  (with  or  without 
figures), 

2.  Genre  and  Figure  Study. 

3.  Architedlure. 

4.  At  Home  Portraiture, 

5.  Hand-Camera  Work. 

6.  Instantaneous  Work. 

7.  Trades  Portrayed  by  Photography. 

8.  Animals  and  Birds. 

9.  Unique  Photographs. 

RULES. 

Each  photograph  must  he  accompanied  by  a  Salon 
coupon,  which  must  be  securely  fixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner.  Entries  not  complying  with  this 
regulation  will  be  immedi  <lely  disqualified. 

A  competitor  may  send  as  many  photographs  for  each 
class  as  he  likes,  provided  they  are  each  accompanied 
by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupons  must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender  written  plainly  in  pencil,  the  other  particulars  being 
inscribed  in  the  spaces  left  for  the  purpose. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  class  to  which  the  photo¬ 
graph  belongs,  that  space  may  be  left  vacant  for  the  Editor 
to  fill  in. 

The  photographs  may  be  of  any  size  up  to  whole  plate, 
and  should  be  sent,  flat  and  unmounted  They  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  The.  Junior  Photographer,  Brad¬ 
ford,  and  marked  on  the  top  left  hand  corner  of  the 
envelope  “Junior  Salon.” 

.The  latest  date  for  reception  is  July  loth,  but  the  sooner 
the  photographs  arrive  the  better. 

The  prints  sent  in  become  the  property  of  the  Editor. 

In  no  case  can  the  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 


®ur  prl3es. 

NEW  SERIES. 

GENERAL  COMPETITION 
(Closes  May  25th). 

A  prize  of  los  6d.  is  offered  for  the  best 
photograph  of  any  subjedl,  to  be  judged  upon 
its  artistic  and  technical  merits 

Coupon  is  given  in  this  number. 
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STEREOSCOPIC  COMPETITION 
(Closes  June  25th). 

A  prize  of  los.  6d.  and  a  volume  of  the  current 
issue  of  Anthony's  Annual  will  be  awarded  to 
the  sender  of  the  three  best  stereoscopic  photo¬ 
graphs  of  any  subjeft.  The  prints  must  be 
properly  mounted  and  one  coupon  attached  to 
the  first  of  the  series,  the  others  being  numbered  in 
rotation  and  bearing  the  nont-de-plitineoi  the  sender. 

The  coupon  is  given  in  this  number. 

LITERARY  COMPETITION 
(Closes  July  25th). 

A  prize  of  los.  6d.  and  a  copy  of  the  current 
volume  of  Anthony's  Annual  will  be  given  for 
the  best  article  on  the  siibjeft  of  "  My  Mistakes,” 
in  which  the  biggest  photographic  blunders  into 
which  the  writer  fell  at  the  beginning  of  his 


Golfing  Competition.  Certificate. 

D.  W.  Hopkins.  “  Driving.  '  London. 

career  must  be  described,  and  also  the  "way 
out.”  The  article  must  not  contain  more  than 
4500  words  nor  less  than  1000,  and  must  be 
written  upon  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  June  number. 

EATING  COMPETITION 
(Closes  July  25th). 

Four  prizes  of  5s.  and  a  volume  of  the  current 
issue  of  ”  Anthony's  Annual  ”  are  offered  for  the 
best  photographs  of — 

1.  A  man  or  woman  eating. 

2.  A  child  eating. 

3.  An  animal  or  animals  eating. 

4.  A  bird  or  birds  eating. 

Competitors  are  ''  fancy  free”  as  regards  arrange¬ 
ment  and  surroundings. 

The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  June  number. 


SHOWER  OF  RAIN  COMPETITION 
(Closes  August  25th). 

A  prize  of  los.  6d.  is  offered  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  taken  immediately  after  a  heavy  fall  of 
rain.  The  pidture  must  unmistakably  show  signs 
of  wet  weather,  but  this  is  the  only  restridtion. 

The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  July  number. 

FLORAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 
COMPETITION 

A  prize  of  los.  6d.  is  offered  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  of  flowers  in  bloom.  They  must  be  taken 
against  a  plain  background,  either  light  or  dark, 
and  may  be  in  vases  or  arranged  in  any  other 
manner. 

The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  July  number. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
current  issue,  or  issue  in  which  the  particular  coupon 
appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

All  photographs,  etc.,  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmoun¬ 
ted,  addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer, 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not 
later  than  the  25th  of  each  month  to  be  in  time  for  the 
succeeding  competition. 

The  prints  or  manuscripts  sent  in  become  the  property 
of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In  no  case  can 
unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date, 

RISING  GENERATION  COMPETITION. 

How  vastly  Junior  Photographers'  ideas  with 
regard  to  the  portrayal  of  youngsters  have  im¬ 
proved  since  we  had  the  Little  Boy  and  Girl 
Competition  last  year!  All  the  photographs 
submitted  this  time,  with  perhaps  one  exception, 
showed  a  higher  standard  of  artistic  taste  and  a 
desire  to  produce  natural  and  at  the  same  time 
pleasing  portraits,  and  many  contributors  were 
really  successful  in  so  doing.  We  have  awarded 
the  prize  in  the  ”  Little  Boy”  section  to  Mr. 
F.  W.  Smith,  5,  Westbury  Park,  Bristol,  and  in 
the  ‘‘Little  Girl”  division  to  Mr.  Hilton 
Grundy,  30,  Whitestile  Road,  Brentford,  W., 
and  certificates  to  Messrs.  W.  Baldwin,  59, 
Colne  Lane,  Colne;  F.  Beach,  28,  St.  Mary’s 
Street,  Monmouth;  A.  A.  Bellingham,  51,  Colne 
Road,  Burnley ;  and  T.  Stratton,  Church  of 
England  Soldiers’  Institute,  Pirbright,  Woking. 

We  award  the  following  honourable  mention  : 
— Patience,  Fan,  Peace  or  War,  H  G.  W.,  Unas 
(i),  Richard,  Billy,  Saxon,  Herald,  Dido,  Ging¬ 
ham,  Phillipe,  Little  Tich,  Puss,  Daisy,  Corri- 
nan-shian,  Barney,  Steenie,  Sissie,  Grantia,  P. 
makes  P.,  Lady  Jane,  Alan,  Castle,  and  Semper 
Eadem. 


GOLF  AND  FOOTBALL  COMPETITION. 

Golfers  and  footballers  being  apparently 
“  kittle  cattle,”  the  entries  were  not  so  numerous, 
although  we  must  say  they  exceeded  our  ex- 
pedlations,  between  forty  and  fifty  prints  being 
submitted  for  each  division.  At  one  time  it 
must  be  confessed,  we  had  thoughts  of  with¬ 
drawing  the  Football  Competition  entirely,  as  so 
little  interest  was  apparently  taken  in  it,  but  at  the 
last  moment  a  very  respedtable  number  of  photo¬ 
graphs  were  entered.  The  Golfing  prize  is  won 
by  Mr.  C.  R.  Minchin,  The  Farm,  Ascot,  Berks., 
and  certificates  by  Messrs,  D.  W.  Hopkins, 
37,  Mysore  Road,  Lavender  Hill,  London, 
S.W.  ;  F.  W.  Dyer,  Ardlui,  Denzil  Avenue, 
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Messrs.  Afton  Phillips,  Lyric  Opera  House, 
Hammersmith,  London,  S.  Morris,  36,  Thimble 
Mill  Lane,  Birmingham,  S.  Yale  Beach, 
Stratford,  Conn.,  U  S.A.,  and  A.  V.  Elsden, 
Storrington,  Pulborough,  Sussex,  gain  certifi¬ 
cates.  We  shall  publish  the  winning  paper  and 
photographs  next  month,  and  possibly  those  by 
the  certificate  holders  at  a  later  date. 

CRITICISM  COMPETITION, 

The  prize  goes  to  Mr.  H.  Kynaston,  Forest 
Bank,  Taynuilt,  Argyll,  N.B.,  and  certificates  to 
Messrs.  L.  W.  R.  Cundall,  2,  Kellett  Road, 
Brixton,  London,  S.W. ;  A.  L.  Macfarline,  117, 
Park  Lane,  Clissold  Park,  Stoke  Newington, 


Football  Corapetiton.  Prize  Picture. 
F.  A.  Huxtable.  “  A  Newport  Football  Match.” 


Newport.  Mon. 


Southampton  ;  R  Whittaker,  7,  Chambres  Road, 
Southport,  and  J.  H.  Maxwell,  Franklin  House, 
Castle  Douglas.  In  the  Football  Competition, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Huxtable,  Beecher  House,  Palmyra 
Place,  Newport,  Mon.,  carries  off  the  award, 
and  certificates  are  gained  by  Messrs.  J.  Y. 
Slater,  Cross  Roads,  Keighley;  T.  Stimson, 
164,  Derby  Road,  Nichols  Town,  Southampton, 
and  R.  Booth,  32,  Leeson  Park,  Dublin.  The 
following  are  honourably  mentioned  : — F.  Dids- 
well,  Polyphemus,  Blackley  (2)  and  W.  J.  M. 

LITERARY  COMPETITION. 

The  prize  is  carried  off  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Knowles, 
170,  St.  Hubert’s  Road,  Great  Harwood,  Lancs. 


London,  N.,  and  W.  Hershall,  36,  Bratton  Road, 
Birkenhead. 

Criticisms  of  Photograph  by  Cadett  in 
April  Number. 

This  is  decidedly  a  good  photograph,  but  in 
my  mind  hardly  a  pidlure.  The  manipulation 
of  the  camera,  lighting  of  the  figure,  exposure, 
development,  printing,  etc.,  have  apparently  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  If  anything,  the  expo¬ 
sure  has  been  a  trifle  too  long.  Retouching  has 
apparently  caused  an  unfortunate  "scratchy” 
appearance  in  the  model’s  fringe.  But  there  are 
two  or  three  points  in  this  photograph  which 
detraft  far  more  seriously  from  its  artistic  merits. 
In  the  first  place,  the  vignetting  of  the  print, 
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though  well  executed,  is  to  be  deplored.  It  is 
unnecessary  and  inartistic,  and  this  might  almost 
be  said  of  vignetting  generally.  Then,  what 
exadlly  is  the  main  idea  that  Cadett  intended  to 
bring  out  ?  We  see  a  lady — a  well-dressed, 
married  lady — sitting  at  a  minute  table,  and 
engaged  in  some  occupation  which  requires 
deep  (?)  thought  and  stationery.  But  she  is  not 
writing  a  letter,  for  the  ink-pot  is  closed,  and  has 
been  placed,  by  the  way,  close  to  the  lady’s 
elbow,  to  be  swept  at  any  moment  on  to  the 
floor.  But  perhaps  she  is  ordering  dinner ;  or, 
has  Cadett  represented  his  model  filling  in  a 
competition  coupon  for  The  Junior  with  the 
indispensable  “fine-pointed  pencil,’’  and  at  a 
loss  for  an  appropriate  ?  But  even 

then,  the  diminutive  tea-table  and  the  low  deck¬ 
chair  are  utterly  out  of  place  for  any  business¬ 
like  occupation.  And  why  did  Cadett  place  that 
palm  just  where  nothing  was  wanted  at  all,  and 
where  it  must  be  overturned  as  soon  as  the  lady 
rises?  If  the  model  is  to  be  writing,  or  on  the 
point  of  writing,  why  not  photograph  her  at  the 
writing-table  with  its  accustomed  surroundings, 
and  not  in  such  a  way  that  the  result,  especially 
if  vignetted,  is  merely  suggestive  of  misty 
vacancy  and  semi-tropical  dreamland  ? 

H.  Kynaston. 

Taynuilt,  Argyll,  N.B. 


Cadett’s  aim  in  exposing  this  plate  has 
evidently  been  to  depidf  a  female  relative  or 
friend  thinking  what  to  put  in  a  letter  which  she 
is  writing  to  someone.  Now  in  the  first  place,  if 
the  lady  wishes  to  impress  her  friend  with  the 
regularity  of  her  handwriting,  or  to  be  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  position  for  writing  herself,  she  would 
do  well  not  to  choose  a  table  like  the  one  she  has 
chosen.  Tables  of  this  sort  are  always  rickety, 
and  by  no  means  suitable  for  writing  letters  on. 
Also  the  lady  seems  to  be  putting  a  lot  of  weight 
on  the  table  by  the  position  of  her  right  arm, 
which  should  be  much  closer  to  her  body.  The 
pose  of  the  left  arm  is  correft  There  is  not 
much  fault  to  be  iound  with  the  expression  of 
the  lady’s  face,  although  the  look  is  hardly  “  far 
away’’  enough.  The  head  might  have  been 
turned  farther  to  the  right  with  advantage. 
Again,  the  vignetting  is  wrong.  If  the  print  had 
been  made  to  show  the  bottom  of  the  table  legs 
and  the  pot  which  the  palm  springs  from — and 
both  pot  and  palm  are  not  wanted  at  all — the 
effedt  would  have  been  much  better.  At  present 
one  is  undecided  as  to  whether  the  palm  has  a 
pot  or  whether  only  a  few  leaves  have  been  cut 
and  strewed  over  the  lady  anyhow.  The  con¬ 
trast  is  not  enough  between  the  lady  and  the 
background,  which  should  have  been  much 
whiter,  A  cloth  on  the  table  would  have 
relieved  the  bare  patch  on  the  left.  The  table 


suggests  studio  furniture.  On  the  whole, 
Cadett’s  print  is  by  no  means  a  failure.  He  has 
caught  the  expression  fairly.  His  great  mistake 
was  the  palm  and  the  unnatural  posing  of  the 
right  arm. 

A.  L.  Macfarlane. 

1 17,  Park  Lane,  Clissold  Park, 

Stoke  Newington,  London,  N. 


©ur  Survey. 

The  Bradford  Photographic  Society  have 
prepared  a  neatly  designed  certificate  for  their 
competitions. 

The  Dublin  Y.  M.C.A.  Camera  Club  issue 
a  very  neat  little  syllabus  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  their  society,  which  seems  to  be  con- 
dudled  upon  excellent  lines. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  anybody  has 
anywhere  in  his  stores  of  treasures  (or  lumber) 
any  of  the  dry  plates  that  in  the  early  days  of 
dry  plate  photography  gave  rise  to  the  saying 
that  “  it  is  impossible  to  over-expose  a  dry  flute." 
Nowadays  the  comparison  of  one  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion  of  plates  with  some  of  the  forked  lightning 
brands  now  on  sale  would  be  very  instrudlive. 
In  most  of  the  criticisms  on  prints  sent  in  for 
our  “  Column,’’  “over-exposure”  seems  to  be  the 
commonest  fault,  both  in  the  case  of  beginners 
and  also  in  that  of  more  advanced  photographers. 

The  Sun’s  Rays. — Sir  Robert  Ball  writes 
thus  of  the  photographer’s  greatest  friend: — 
“For  every  acre  on  the  surface  of  our  globe, 
there  are  more  than  10,000  acres  on  the  surface 
of  the  great  luminary.  Every  portion  of  this 
illimitable  desert  of  flame  is  pouring  forth 
torrents  of  heat.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
if  the  heat  which  is  incessantly  flowing  through 
any  single  square  foot  of  the  sun’s  exterior  could 
be  colledled  and  applied  to  the  boilers  of  an 
Atlantic  liner,  it  would  produce  steam  enough 
to  sustain  in  continuous  movements  those  engines 
of  20,000  horse  power,  thus  enabling  a  large 
ship  to  break  the  record  between  Ireland  and 
Amer.ica.” 

Backgrounds.  —  One  of  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  backgrounds  is  the  brown  paper  which 
is  sold  54  or  60  inches  in  width  for  placing 
underneath  carpets.  Another  background  of 
pleasing  colour  is  the  American  cloth  two  yards 
wide,  painted  to  resemble  white  marble  on  the  one 
side  and  a  dull  slate  colour  on  the  other.  It  has 
a  very  pleasant  surface  and  when  stretched  on 
a  frame  something  after  the  domestic  clothes- 
horse  in  build,  can  be  adorned  (or  disfigured) 
with  any  details  or  shadings  in  soft  crayon  or 
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otherwise  as  required.  In  many  cases  linoleum 
or  costlcine  may  be  used  for  backgrounds. 
Beige  or  serge  materials  if  the  ribbing  is  very 
small  are  also  good  for  the  purpose. 

Size  of  Camera  to  Purchase  — The  size  of 
camera  that  is  to  be  bought  should  depend 
upon  the  purse,  the  taste,  and  certainly  upon 
the  strength  of  the  would-be  user.  Professor 
Burton  in  his  Manual  of  Photography  thinks 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  porter  or  as¬ 
sistant  when  a  10  X  8  camera  is  used  in  the  field. 
On  a  hot  day  in  July  even  a  half  plate  set  if 
carried  for  ig  miles  seems  very  heavy  indeed, 
but  I  have  carried  with  ease  (not  with  comfort) 
for  over  3  miles  a  12x10  outfit,  without  re¬ 
quiring  any  assistance,  even  up  a  steep  hill. 
Hand  cameras  are  on  the  increase  in  size  owing 
no  doubt  to  the  adoption  of  the  twin-lens 
arrangement  for  focussing,  but  the  advantage  of 
anything  over  5  x  4  or  half  plate,  even  if  the  camera 
is  made  to  be  used  on  a  stand  or  in  the  hand,  is 
very  questionable.  A  wealthy  devotee  of  photo¬ 
graphy  might  go  in  for  a  hand  camera  for 
whole  plates  and  Professor  Burton  mentions  an 
enthusiast  who  has  a  12  x  10  hand  camera. 
One  trembles  to  think  of  the  £  s.  d.  represented 
by  wasted  plates.  But  perhaps  all  his  negatives 
were  perfecft. 

Curious  but  True. — Amateurs  are  too  prone 
in  making  promises  of  prints  to  sitters  who 
oblige  them  by  standing  in  certain  positions  “  to 
give  life  to  the  view,  you  know,”  and  which 
they  never  intend  to  fulfil.  The  following 
story  not  only  shows  the  trouble  a  well  known 
amateur  put  himself  to,  but  also  the  extreme 
acuteness  of  our  much-abused  post  office  officials. 
A  gentleman  spent  some  days  on  the  east  coast 
last  summer,  and  while  there  promised  prints 
from  his  negatives  to  certain  of  the  old  salts  who 
figured  in  his  pidures.  After  arriving  home 
and  making  the  prints,  he  discovered  to  his 
annoyance  that  he  had  lost  the  name  and  address 
of  the  fisherman  to  whom  he  had  arranged  to 
send  the  prints.  After  a  fruitless  search  he  re¬ 
solved  upon  an  experiment.  Taking  one  of  the 
prints  he  cut  out  the  figure  of  the  person  whose 
name  he  had  forgotten  and  pasted  it  on  the 
outside  of  an  envelope,  added  the  name  of  the 
village,  together  with  the  somewhat  vague  in¬ 
formation — ‘‘Fisherman,  near  the  gap  in  the 
cliff.”  He  enclosed  a  note  stating  the  fadls  and 
asking  that  the  name  and  address  might  be 
forwarded.  Two  days  afterward,  to  his  pleasant 
surprise,  he  had  a  letter  from  the  fisherman, 
stating  that  the  note  had  safely  reached  him 
and  enclosing  his  name  and  address.  Needless 
to  say,  the  fisherman  by  return  of  post  received 
the  promised  parcel  of  pidtures,  the  outside  of 
which  was  embellished  with  his  name  and 
address,  and  no  pidlure  save  that  of  the  Queen. 


®ur  Xaborator)?. 

Opaque  Bottles  for  Solutions. — For  keep¬ 
ing  safely  solutions  which  must  not  be  brought 
into  contadl  with  light  there  is  nothing  better 
than  some  of  the  foreign  mineral-water  bottles 
of  earthenware.  The  well  known  ginger-beer 
bottles  would  do  as  well  and  they  have  the 
advantage  of  being  distindlive. 

In  Copying  Engravings  belonging  to  other 
people  it  is  as  well  to  avoid  making  holes  in 
them  by  inserting  an  unusual  number  of  drawing 
pins.  Often  a  lath  of  thin  wood  down  each  side 
will  hold  the  engraving  flat  enough  or  in  some 
cases  a  sheet  of  mounting  board  may  have  a 
piece  cut  out  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the 
engraving  that  is  to  be  copied  and  this  mount 
may  be  pinned  down  with  impunity  if  it  be 
larger  than  the  engraving  or  print  required  to  be 
copied.  My  favourite  drawing  pin  is  one  called 
the  ‘‘  Grip.”  It  has  a  large  head  and  is  fixed  and 
unfixed  by  a  kind  of  screwing  motion  imparted 
to  it  by  pressure  with  the  fleshy  portion  of  the 
thumb.— H.J.L.J.M. 

Waste  Negatives. — Fun  writes: — “I  notice 
in  the  March  number  of  The  Junior  Photographer 
a  question  by  one  your  readers  asking  for  a  way 
of  using  spoilt  quarter  plates.  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  do  with  mine,  though  mind  it  may  not  be 
new.  I  get  some  pressed  flowers  and  ferns  and 
place  them  between  two  quarter  plates  which 
have  previously  been  stripped  of  their  films. 
Then  I  bind  them  as  you  would  a  lantern  slide 
and  these  if  carefully  done  look  very  well  indeed. 
You  can  put  a  photo  between  the  glasses  and 
then  place  the  flowers  around  it.  If  you  wish 
to  show  off  white  flowers  get  a  piece  of  ordinary 
printing  paper  and  print  it  till  quite  dark  and 
then  tone  in  the  usual  way,  and  this  if  put  between 
the  glasses  forms  a  good  background  to  the 
white  blossoms.” 

Carbonate  of  Potash. — There  is  considerable 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  using  the  dried  car¬ 
bonate  of  potash  as  compared  with  the  form  it  is 
usually  met  with  in  the  shops.  In  the  latter 
form  it  seems  to  contain  as  much  water  as  is 
consistent  with  its  non-deliquescence,  for  the 
minute  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  begins  to 
deliquesce.  In  the  dry  form  it  can  easily  be 
weighed  out  and  does  not  deliquesce  for  some 
little  time.  The  carbonate  of  potash — which  by 
the  way  must  not  be  confused  with  the  bi¬ 
carbonate — may  be  dried  easily  enough  on  a 
piece  of  clean  glass  in  a  hot  chamber  or  drying 
oven,  and  failing  that  in  the  domestic  oven.  It 
is  a  useful  accelerator,  and  is  used  in  a  10% 
solution  in  many  formulae,  especially  with  metol. 
It  may  be  added  to  most  quinol  and  eikonogen 
developers,  which  seem  to  be  working  slowly 
after  use,  with  excellent  results. 
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©ur  Show  IRoom. 

Cooke  Lenses  can  now  be  obtained  up  to 
whole-plate. 

A  neat  little  fourpenny  exposure  note  book  has 
been  published  by  Messrs.  Archer  &  Sons,  of 
Liverpool, 

The  Year  Book  of  Photography  which  is  the 
Photographic  News  Annual  has  just  appeared.  It 
contains  much  interesting  reading,  a  few  good 
illustrations,  but  is  not  as  well  printed  as  it 
ought  to  be  in  these  days  of  artistic  typography. 

A  new  printing  paper  well  worth  trying  is 
Schering's  Gelatoid  P  O  P.  It  is  imported  into 
this  country  by  Messrs.  A.  &  M.  Zimmermann 
and  manufaftured  at  Schering's  new  works 
which  have  been  recently  erefted  in  Berlin.  The 
gelatine  coating  is  hardened  with  formaline 
which  gives  the  paper  so  prepared  great  resisting 
properties,  even  hot  water  taking  no  efledt  upon 
it.  Prints  made  on  it  have  a  good  appearance 
and  the  manipulations  are  simple. 

The  "Primus”  Bottle  Clip 
has  been  on  the  market  some¬ 
time  but  we  have  not  previously 
alluded  to  it  here.  The  illus¬ 
tration  indicates  its  use.  A 
couple  of  nails  will  fasten  it 
over  the  developing  sink,  then 
the  developer,  or  the  solution 
most  in  use  may  be  kept  in  full 
view,  always  in  its  place,  and 
always  handy  to  get  hold  of. 

As  cheap  and  effedlive  a  print  washer  as  can  be 
met  with  is  that  known  as  Tylar's  P.O.P.  It  is 
intended  to  be  worked  direft  from  i.he  tap  which 


is  connedled  by  a  rubber  tube.  Thus  the  access 
of  water  can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety  so  as  to  set 
the  prints  whirling  round  freely  and  indepen¬ 
dently. 


Fine  little  frames  for  amateurs  are  made  by 
the  Pallion  Saw  Mills.  They  are  all  nice,  the 
most  convenient  are  those  which  hold  four  or 
six  prints  in  a  row,  and  are  fitted  with  a  little 
bracket  above  for  ornaments. 

Mr.  Tylar  has  sent  for  our  inspeftion  an  album 
of  prints  taken  by  means  of  his  "Tit  Bit” 
camera.  For  an  apparatus  costing  so  little  the 
work  is  highly  creditable,  and  the  testimonials 
in  the  same  book  must  be  very  flattering  to  Mr. 
Tylar.  The  question  of  cost  can  hardly  prevent 
anyone  from  becoming  an  amateur  photographer 
now-a-days. 

The  smallest  print  trimmer  on  earth  has  been 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Henderson,  an  Aberdeen 


dealer.  It  resembles  a  pen  nib,  and  is  praftically 
no  larger,  as  it  fits  in  an  ordinary  pen  holder. 

Ross'  Film  Hand-Camera  is  one  of  their  new 
lines  for  the  season.  It  will  hold  as  many  as  48 
films,  and  there  is  a  simple  mechanical  arrange¬ 


ment  for  turning  over  the  film  last  exposed,  and 
depositing  it  in  a  dark  chamber  in  the  bottom  of 
the  camera.  An  indicator  shows  how  many 


exposures  have  been  made.  The  camera  can  be 
fitted  with  either  a  Ross’  lens,  or  a  Zeiss  or 
Goertz’s  special  anastigmatic. 
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For  midtum-in-parvo  contrivances  Messrs. 
Butcher  &  Son  are  becoming  justly  famous. 
Their  latest  produdtion  is  a  combined  dish  holder, 
plate  lifter,  and  plate  rocker,  which  is  neatly 
made  of  galvanised  wire  and  sells  at  a  modest 
price. 


The  ■'  Primus  ” 
Camera  is  very  easily 
fixed  to  the  crossbar 
of  a  bicycle  for  carry¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  so 
should  be 
popular  among 
cyclists.  It  is 
therefore  not 
surprising  to 
hear  that  Mr. 


R.  L.  Jefferson  has  taken  one  of  these  cameras 
with  him  on  his  cycle  tour  to  Siberia. 


These  new  “Wellington”  films  are  going  to 
engage  a  lot  of  attention.  Sooner  or  later  glass 
will  have  to  go,  and  as  things  are  working  out 
just  at  present,  it  may  be  sooner.  For  hand- 
camera  worK  at  all  events  these  films  are  a  great 
acquisition.  They  do  not  curl  in  developing, 
the  film  itself  is  easily  stripped  from  the  card 
which  supports  it,  either  during  washing  or 
fixing,  the  subsequent  putting  on  glass  to  dry 
and  final  varnishing  is  simple  enough,  and  there 
is  great  satisfaflion  in.  having,  instead  of  a  thick 
glass  negative  to  store  away,  a  thin  sheet  which 
can  be  placed  between  the  leaves  of  a  book. 
These  films  can  be  used  in  ordinary  dark  slides, 
by  putting  in  pieces  of  cardboard  to  make  up 
the  thickness,  so  that  no  one  need  hesitate  to 
experiment  with  them. 


©ut  Critical  Column. 

Under  this  heading  the  Editor  will,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
criticise  photographs  by  any  readers  who  care  to  send 
prints  for  that  purpose.  In  special  cases  failures  will  be 
illustrated,  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  faft  that  the  bad  points  mainly 
are  mentioned.  Some  of  the  photographs  we  receive  are 
excellent  in  many  respesfts,  but  we  consider  that  to  point 
out  their  weaknesses  is  of  much  more  value  than  to  extol 
their  virtues.  Prints  should  be  sent  flat,  the  package 
marked  “  Critical  Column  ”  on  outside,  and  name  and 
address  of  sender  should  be  written  on  coupon  affixed  by 
one  corner  to  back  of  print.  A  nom-de-plume  may  be 
added  for  publication.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  prints.  Critical  Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from 
the  current  number  of  The  Junior  Photogravker,  and 
accompany  each  print  sent.  Particular  attention  is  called 
to  the  fail  that  the  criticisms  appear  in  the  second  issue 
after  their  receipt.  Thus  prints  with  say,  March 
ooupon.s  attached,  receive  attention  in  the  May  number. 

Implicatus. — The  technique  is  very  good 
with  the  exception  of  the  little  bit  of  fog  on  the 
left-hand  side.  Artistically  speaking  it  is  not 
very  impressive.  No.  2.  Very  nice,  one  of  the  best 
waterfalls  we  have  had  submitted  this  month. 


Verax. — Fairly  good,  but  the  child  is  not  in 
the  centre  of  the  plate  and  you  should  trim  haif- 
an-inch  off  the  top,  and  half-an-inch  off  the 
bottom,  and  about  half-an-inch  off  the  left-hand 
side.  The  idea  is  well  worth  carrying  out,  and  we 
should  advise  you  to  take  a  little  more  pains  and 
see  what  you  can  do. 

Kit. — You  should  not  have  let  him  look  at  the 
camera.  He  was  an  effedtive  model,  and  could 
have  been  made  good  capital  of.  Kit,  you  still 
continue  to  over-expose  and  there  still  continues 
to  be  something  wrong  with  the  bottom  of  your 
camera.  Does  your  lens  cover,  or  do  the  bellows 
bag  in  and  so  cut  away  some  of  the  light  ? 

Spot. — Spot  took  a  photograph  of  royalty 
passing  him  in  a  carriage,  but  royalty  unfortun¬ 
ately  was  travelling  too  quickly  for  his  shutter, 
and  the  result  is  a  sort  of  ghostly  procession, 
vague  and  indistindt.  This  must  have  been  very 
aggravating  as  the  faces  of  the  crowd  in  the 
background  come  out  with  startling  prominence. 
Next  time  Spot  photographs  royalty,  he  must 
either  not  try  to  take  it  "  broad  side  on,”  or  else 
use  a  much  quicker  shutter. 

Staffordian. — As  a  group  and  technically 
your  photograph  is  passable.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  insane  grins  on  the  faces  of  most 
of  the  sitters  make  the  thing  look  ridiculous. 

Hamlet. — The  girl’s  legs  are  very  badly  posed, 
which  is  a  great  pity  as  the  surroundings  were 
pidtorial,  and  the  idea  expressed  not  at  all  bad 
You  should  focus  a  little  better. 

Naema. — Your  technique  is  still  of  a  most 
commendable  kind,  but  somehow  we  do  not 
care  for  your  choice  of  subjedts.  For  instance 
in  the  view  which  shows  a  lady  sitting  under  a 
tree  in  a  pidluresque  costume,  pidlorial  com¬ 
position  has  been  entirely  disregarded,  for  she 
occupies  along  with  the  trunk  of  the  tree  behind 
her,  almost  the  centre  of  the  plate.  The 
window  would  look  very  pretty  doubtless  in 
natural  colours,  but  as  a  photograph  it  is  dis¬ 
appointing.  The  crowded  table  with  books,  etc., 
upon  it,  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  corredt  ex¬ 
posing,  and  careful  manipulation.  It  is  however, 
not  very  artistic. 

Hugh  Waltham. — A  brilliant  interior,  not  at 
all  nicely  toned. 

C.  E.  S.  I. — “Evening  on  the  Common”  is  a 
most  pidtorial  thing,  the  best  you  have  sent  us 
in  fadt.  It  is  certainly  worth  enlarging. 

Wetepec. — Over-exposed,  the  focussing  is 
the  most  comm.endable  thing  about  it. 

What. — Very  good  indeed.  A  figure  of  a 
farmer  in  the  foreground  driving  home  the  cows 
would  have  improved  it,  and  a  sky  would  have 
been  a  valuable  addition. 
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CoRPE. — This  would  have  been  a  very  good 
portrait  had  you  not  taken  the  lady  against  a 
brick  wall,  a  very  unsuitable  background  indeed. 

J.  C.  I'.  Rathmines. — A  very  nice  little 
football  snap.  It  is  a  pity  it  was  not  a  little  bit 
larger,  as  then  it  would  have  done  for  the 
Competition. 

Sweet  Briar. — You  ought  not  to  have  cut  the 
spire  off  the  Church,  and  you  have  slightly  over 
developed.  There  is  also  something  wrong  with 
your  toning  bath. 

Charley  — Over  and  over  again  we  have 
given  the  advice  in  this  column  “  print  in  a  suit¬ 
able  sky,”  and  Charley  has  taken  it  withavenge- 
ance.  His  "sky”  is  extremely ‘‘ suitable,”  not  to 
say  accommodating.  Observe  how  charmingly  it 
fills  up  that  uninteresting  space  between  the 
chimney  stack  and  the  spire,  shaping  itself  to  its 
circumstances  in  a  most  obliging  manner,  while 
"balance”  is  maintained  by  the  smaller  cloud 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Charley. 


to  the  right.  The  beauty  of  this  "combination” 
lies  in  the  fail  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
deception  anywhere,  it  is  glaringly  and  uncom¬ 
promisingly  unnatural.  Charley,  brushwork 
won't  do  for  clouds.  You  must  have  the  real 
thing.  A  print  with  a  bare  sky  is  bad 
enough,  but  one  with  such  a  display  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  phenomena  as  yours  is  "  wusser.” 

SwivELL. — You  might  make  this  rather 
effedlive,  and  we  certainly  think  it  is  worth 
enlarging.  It  wants,  however,  about  half  an 
inch  cutting  from  the  left-hand  side.  The  boy 
should  have  been  more  in  the  foreground,  and 
ought  to  have  been  fishing.  A  print  in  brown 
carbon  would  look  nice. 

Schoolboy. — The  lady  is  nicely  posed,  and 
the  lighting  fairly  satisfadlory  ;  yon  should,  how¬ 
ever,  have  had  something  to  refledl  light  on  the 
dark  side  of  the  face. 


Huckleberry. — Could  not  be  improved  except 
that  you  have  net  held  the  camera  quite  per¬ 
pendicular. 

Valkyrie. — Not  very  interesting.  Why  do 
you  send  a  thing  like  this  for  criticism  ? 

Amateur  Instantographer. — This  is  artistic, 
although  not  corredtly  trimmed.  It  wants  at 
least  half  an  inch  off  the  sky. 

Daisy  Boy  entitles  his  pidlure  "I  am  off,” 
which  it  certainly  is.  For  instance  the  baby 
joins  into  the  horse  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
and  also  looks  very  frightened.  The  technique 
is  fairly  satisfadlory,  although  the  swing  back 
has  not  been  very  carefully  used. 

Semper  Paratus. — Trim  half-an-inch  off  the 
top,  and  half-an-inch  off  the  bottom  and  you  will 
then  have  a  very  nice  little  thing  indeed. 

Micro. — Not  at  all  bad  but  it  might  be  a  trifle 
clearer. 

Tweedle-dee. — The  girl  is  not  badly  posed, 
but  you  could  improve  the  print  from  the  pic¬ 
torial  point  of  view  by  cutting  off  half-an-inch 
from  the  left  and  half-an-inch  from  the  right. 

Lavender. — It  is  just  a  little  bit  over-exposed, 
and  not  very  artistic.  You  could  make  it 
pidlorially  better  by  cutting  away  a  good  inch  of 
foreground. 

Nipper. — The  technique  is  commendable,  and 
the  gates,  as  specimens  of  iron  work,  are  very 
beautiful  indeed.  You  have  spoilt  the  effeft, 
however,  by  having  to  trim  so  close  up  to  the 
left-hand  post. 

Pon'rub. — You  over-expose  very  much,  and 
your  plate  is  fogged  towards  the  bottom. 

Reseborouch. — Very  slightly  out  of  focus, 
and  not  in  the  least  degree  artistic.  The  ex¬ 
posure  has  ben  corretftly  timed. 

Don  Juan. — With  a  printed-in  sky  this  could 
be  made  fairly  satisfadlory.  You  could  have 
obtained  a  much  better  foreground  had  you 
taken  the  alabaster  pots  a  little  nearer  the 
camera.  The  sunshine  effedl  is  very  nice. 

Campanago. — The  place  was  pidorial,  but 
somehow  j^ou  have  not  made  the  most  of  it.  We 
think  you  should  have  taken  the  pidlure  the 
other  way  up  on  the  plate.  The  gentleman  was 
hardly  a  suitable  model. 

Novice,  Bolton. — You  appear  to  have  slightly 
over-developed  which  accounts  for  the  very 
white  background,  and  we  should  also  say  that 
the  exposure  was  too  prolonged.  The  girl  is 
nicely  posed. 

J.  W.  W. — A  photograph  of  a  baby,  which 
the  sender  says  is  only  three  days  old.  It  is 
certainly  a  marvellous  baby  for  its  age. 
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Dina. — If  you  printed  this  on  very  rough 
paper  and  sent  it  to  the  “  Pall  Mall”  Salon  it  is 
quite  possible  you  might  get  it  exhibited.  Some 
amateurs  would  say  it  was  out  of  focus,  while 
others  would  call  it  artistic  or  impressionistic. 
We  would  suggest  that  you  cut  a  little  over  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  bottom,  and  about 
half  an  inch  off  the  top. 

Toxal. — Not  bad,  but  it  could  be  improved. 
The  technique  is  all  right,  but  the  lighting  is 
somewhat  flat,  and  the  bridge  only  passably 
pidlorial. 

Rikki-Tikki-Tati. — You  over-expose  very 
much,  and  your  trimming  is  not  good,  while  you 
have  not  paid  any  attention  to  composition.  In 
this  case  you  should  have  had  the  plate  in  a 
vertical  position,  and  you  ought  to  have  looked 
out  for  something  to  make  your  foreground. 

J.  H.  W.  —  You  could 
have  improved  this  by 
having  the  horse  a  bit 
further  away  from  the 
stable  door,  which  then 
would  not  have  come  out 
so  painfully  distindt.  The 
photography  itself  is  com¬ 
mendable. 


W.  E.  S. — A  well  chosen  view  of  its  kind,  but 
the  trees  have  blurred  through  your  giving  a 
time  exposure  on  a  somewhat  breezy  day.  Cut 
it  down  and  risk  under-exposure  next  time 
similar  circumstances  arise. 

Hamlet. — Nicely  trimmed,  and  not  at  all  bad, 
Hamlet. 

Kodagraph. — Kodagraph  had  some  very  good 
ideas  upon  the  subjeft  of  trimming,  but  he  does 
not  carry  these  ideas  quite  far  enough.  For 
instance,  his  excellent  pidlure  of  ”  Sheep  and 
Lambs,”  although  by  no  means  badly  trimmed, 
would  have  stood  a  little  more  cutting  down,  as  far 
as  the  black  lines  for  instance.  Nay,  some  wouid 
have  gone  even  further,  and  trimmed  so  that 
barely  a  quarter  of  an  inch  was  visible  above  the 
horizon,  and  the  result  would  then  have  been 
been  most  characteristic.  We  would  suggest 
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that  the  negative  be  enlarged  in  proportion  to 
I2X  lo,  printed  in  red  carbon,  and  framed  close 
up  in  the  fashionable  style.  Then  it  would  be 
fit  for  the  Salon,  not  ours,  but  the  Pall  Mall. 

Pat. — Carefully  trimmed  and  not  at  all  badly 
composed.  The  whole,  however,  appears  to  be 
very  slightly  veiled  or  fogged.  No.  2.  This  is  a 
great  deal  clearer,  and  shows  that  your  camera 
is  not  at  fault.  The  sloppy  foreground  is  very 
well  rendered,  and  in  America  this  photograph 
will  be  considered  artistic. 

F.  V.  E. — A  very  nice  thing  indeed  in  the  way 
of  foreground  studies,  and  mist  effecffs.  What 
a  great  pity  it  was  not  just  a  little  longer. 
We  can  suggest  no  way  of  trimming  except 
that  of  sacrificing  the  reedy  foreground,  which 
seems  a  great  pity. 


F.  W.  R.  —  Quite  a 
passable  specimen  of  home 
portraiture  taken  under 
extraordinary  difficulties. 

The  photographer  who 
made  the  exposure  is  in¬ 
cluded,  having  removed 
the  cap  and  quickly  posed 
himself  in  a  prominent 
position. 

Nellie  Morris. — Fair¬ 
ly  good  as  a  copy,  but 
somewhat  over-exposed. 

Frances. — A  technically  and  artistically 
satisfadtory  group,  the  arrangement  of  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  you  did  not  use  a  larger  stop,  and  so  throw 
the  somewhat  pronounced  background  out  of 
focus. 


Naema  — (2)  It  pains  us  to  say  it,  but  we  con¬ 
sider  the  pidlure  of  ”  Chestnuts  in  Winter,” 
which  we  think  you  tell  us  is  by  your  friend,  the 
most  artistic.  The  one  of  the  ”  Crucifix,”  how¬ 
ever,  is  very  good  indeed,  and  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  from  a  religious  point  of  view.  We 
hope  you  will  continue  to  send  us  your  work. 
You  know  how  to  take  photographs,  and  will 
soon  learn  how  to  take  pidiures. 


Shingle.  —  A  satisfadlory  snap-shot  of 
paddling  children. 
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L.  W.  R.  C. — Quite  a  pleasing  little  bit  of 
i^ondon  street  life,  ft  is  unfortunate,  however, 
that  the  man  who  is  carrying  the  theatre  notice- 
board  appears  to  be  supporting  the  Charing 
Cross  Monument  as  well. 

F.  J.  C. — Cut  the  print  in  two  exadlly  down 
the  centre  and  the  left-hand  portion  will  be  a 
picture. 

B.  McK.  — There,  we  have  done  it,  repro¬ 
duced  an  imitation  rustic  bridge  at  last  and 
appeased  the  gods  !  Ever  since  the  Critical 
Column  opened  we  have  had  photographs  of 
park  bridges  submitted  every  month  with  clock¬ 
work  regularity.  I.ike  the  work  of  B.  McK., 
they  almost  all  displayed  excellent  technique  and 
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good  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  portion  of 
the  art.  A  statement  of  their  claims  to  the 
pictorial,  however,  would  form  the  basis  for  an 
excellent  competition.  B.  McK.,  look  at  the 
reproduction  in  cold  blood,  and  tell  us  if  you 
don’t  think  that  a  broken-down  gate,  a  bit  of 
wind-swept  common  or  a  twisted,  lonely  tree 
would  have  made  a  better  picture  than  this 
excellent  exposition  of  cast  iron  work  ? 

Hi  Lite. — Spoilt  by  the  high  light  from 
which  we  presume  you  take  your  nom-de-plume. 
The  pony  would  have  looked  better  higher  up 
on  the  plate,  and  the  swing-back  could  have 
been  used  to  greater  advantage. 


Capri  Cornus. —  With  such  a  pretty  place 
and  such  good  models  you  ought  to  have  made 
a  better  picture.  We  should  say  that  the  nega¬ 
tive  is  somewhat  thin,  possibly  due  to  slight 
under  development,  as  well  as  slight  under¬ 
exposure.  If  the  legs  of  the  third  child  had  not 
been  cut  off,  the  youngsters  would  have  formed 
an  attractive  foreground. 

Master  of  None. — This  is  very  much  under¬ 
exposed.  You  should  have  used  a  light  sheet  to 
reflect  light  on  the  dark  side. 

Acre. — You  have  too  much  out  of  focus  fore¬ 
ground.  By  employing  a  suitable  model  we 
should  think  a  good  picture  could  be  made  of 
this  spot. 

Jack. — A  very  excellent  idea.  The  top  half 
of  the  girl  is  capitally  posed,  and  could  not  be 
improved  upon.  Her  right  leg,  however,  is  in 
an  unsatisfactory  and  awkward  position.  The  ex¬ 
posure  appears  to  have  been  quite  correct,  but  if 
you  try  again  we  would  suggest  that  you  throw 
the  background  a  little  more  out  of  focus  by 
using  a  larger  stop.  Please  let  us  see  your  im¬ 
proved  print. 

Victor. — The  posing  here  is  capital,  and  the 
figures  are  only  just  a  very  little  bit  too  large 
for  the  size  of  plate.  You  must,  however,  cut 
down  your  exposures  a  good  deal  as  you  ap¬ 
parently  err  very  greatly  on  the  side  of  “over.” 

Robbin. — You  could  have  made  a  much 
better  thing  than  this  had  you  tried,  for  your 
technique  is  quite  satisfactory.  All  the 
youngsters,  with  the  exception  of  the  little  one, 
appear  too  photographically  stiff. 

Fyne. — Very  nearly  a  picture.  If  you  cut  off 
an  inch  from  the  left-hand  side,  you  will  see 
where  the  gist  of  the  thing  lies.  The  boy  should 
have  been  wheeling  the  barrow  towards  the 
spectator,  and  should  have  occupied  a  position 
on  the  bare  patch  between  the  rustic  bridge  and 
the  foreground. 

Devona.  —  Quite  an  artistic  looking  little 
scrap,  although  the  necessity  of  cutting  off  the 
bottom  of  the  houses  somewhat  detracts  from  it. 

Red  Guide.  -  A  very  brilliant  snap-shot  indeed 
of  a  beautiful  place  which,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  make  a  photographic  picture.  As  a 
specimen  of  lens  work  it  is  deserving  of  the 
highest  commendation. 

TANTCHEM.--Your  technique  is  simply  mag¬ 
nificent.  You  could  not  possibly  improve  upon 
this  for  an  interior. 

Pirate. — The  young  man  is  very  nicely  posed. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  two  poles  of  the  out¬ 
building  appear  to  be  growing  from  his  shoulders. 
The  technique  is  quite  passable.  You  had 
better  try  something  for  the  “  Salon,” 
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J,  C. — J.  C.  has  fallen  into  a  very  common 
fault,  namely  having  his  figures  quite  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  rest  of  his  composiiion.  It  is 
astonishing  how  many  photographers  commit 
this  error,  and  the  resulting  pidtures,  no  matter 
how  well  the  figures  have  been  posed,  are 
generally  highly  unsatisfadlory.  In  this  case, 
the  boys  are  extremely  natural,  and  the 
arrangement  and  leading  lines  by  no  means  bad, 
and  yet,  as  the  photograph  originally  stood  it 
was  hardly  worth  a  second  glance.  As  will  be 
seen,  a  vast  improvement  might  have  been 
effedled  had  the  outlined  size  been  maintained. 


Agricola. — This  ought  to  have  been  a  pidlure, 
but  it  is  not  because  it  is  so  very  black  and 
white.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  lighting, 
and  the  sun  being  almost  diredlly  behind  your 
back. 

Phono. — A  first-rate  photograph  of  decorative 
gardening  on  a  large  scale.  The  photography 
could  not  be  improved  upon. 

My  Old  Dutch. — This  is  nice  and  sharp,  but 
you  could  have  improved  it  by  paying  a  little 
more  attention  to  the  swing-back.  The  pinnacles 
are  all  running  to  a  point  up  in  the  sky. 
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which  could  have  been  done  by  either  moving 
the  boys  or  the  camera  further  back.  The 
larger  spaces  thus  left  at  each  side  could  have 
been  easily  filled  up  with  either  a  basket  or  other 
natural  accessories.  We  think  nobody  will 
deny  that  the  bigger  pidlure  is  by  far  the  most 
artistic. 

Newlands. — A  very  good  snap-shot,  but  we 
hardly  think  you  have  printed  it  far  enough., 

Miss  Money. — The  cottage  is  very  well  taken 
although  the  blurring  of  the  trees  produces  a 
somewhat  disagreeable  effedl.  Really  we  cannot 
say  that  the  photograph  has  much  claim  to  be 
called  pidlorial. 


Progress. — This  is  extremely  well  chosen, 
and  the  technique  is  satisfadlory,  but  why  did 
you  not  make  your  exceedingly  well  posed 
model  a  little  more  prominent.  You  have 
quite  a  hunt  before  you  can  see  what  bearing 
the  title  has  upon  the  photograph. 

Ardua  Petit  Ardea. — This  is  a  very  good 
idea  of  yours,  and  we  wish  that  Christmas  cards 
illustrated  by  the  senders’  own  work  were  more 
general.  The  view  itself  is  technically  up  to  the 
mark,  and  by  no  means  artistically  unsatisfadlory. 

Margaret. — The  spot  was  pretty,  but  the 
not-over-pidluresque  model  occupies  too  much 
of  the  pifture. 
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Game  a-Head—  The  technique  here  is  ex¬ 
cellent  and  the  posing  of  the  two  young  men  is 
fairly  good,  but,  Frank,  do  not  you  think  they 
look  too  theatrical  ?  What  sort  of  game  is  it 
that  is  ahead  ?  From  the  desperate  attitudes 
of  the  men  we  should  say  elephants ;  from  the 
look  of  the  surrounding  country  we  should  say 
rabbits.  You  ought  not  to  have  been  quite  so 
near  your  models.  The  effedt  would  then  have 
been  vastly  improved.  The  lighting  is  charm¬ 
ing. 

Unas, — You  always  have  bright  and  new 
ideas,  and  yet  they  are  apparently  let  down  by 
technique.  In  this  case  the  focus  leaves  a  great 
deal  to  be  desired,  and,  though  we  do  not  know, 
it  seems  to  us  that  you  have  over-exposed  very 
slightly.  Then  again,  the  print  is  trimmed  too 
small,  the  children  hardly  been  in  corredf  pro¬ 
portion.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  better 
than  their  positions,  and  their  general  all-round 
arrangement. 

OoM. — This  is  not  very  artistic,  and  the  trees 
have  moved  during  the  exposure.  The  spot 
apparently  is  very  pretty,  and  if  you  had  gone 
in  for  bits  of  it  instead  of  the  whole,  we  have  no 
doubt  you  would  have  obtained  a  much  better 
result. 

Ax  IT  Again. — Slightly  over-exposed.  You 
could  have  made  much  better  use  of  your 
models.  They  look  simply  silly  at  present. 
No.  2.  You  must  not  keep  the  cap  off  so  long, 
and  you  must  use  the  swing-back  when  taking 
architeftural  pidures. 

E,  I.  R.  Y.  —  You  took  this  magnificent 
building  from  the  very  best  position  possible  we 
should  say,  but  your  plate  appears  to  be  fogged, 
and  you  have  apparently  over-exposed.  We 
like  to  see  your  work,  it  is  quite  a  change  in 
the  matter  of  style. 

EDIN.--We  want  something  a  little  bit  more 
criticisable  than  this.  The  technique  is  fairly 
satisfadory,  although  the  focus  is  not  good 
towards  the  left-hand  side. 


©uv  Corner. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  difierent  sub- 
jecfls  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is  needed  in 
the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be  received  on  or 
liefore  the  25th  of  each  month.  The  Editor  will  answer 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters 
photographic  by  post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be 
enclosed;  but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  Editorial  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue. —  One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Pholographtr,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Our  new  prize  list  appears  in  its  accustomed 
place,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  we  have  tried  to 


make  the  series  as  attradlive  and  inclusive  as 
possible,  in  order  to  suit  all  tastes.  Really,  none 
of  the  competitions  are  what  might  be  called 
difficult,  and  they  call  for  no  very  special  display 
of  exertion  in  the  matter  of  gathering  together 
either  models  or  accessories.  At  the  same  time, 
they  are  novel  and  out  of  the  rut  or  common  run 
of  photographic  contests,  a  thing  much  to  be 
desired.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  left  one 
or  two  somewhat  ordinary  items  upon  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  so  that  he  who  prefers  to  send  off  what 
he  has  in  hand  and  take  "  pot  luck  ”  may  have  a 
chance.  The  General  Competition  serves  this 
purpose,  and  in  the  Stereoscopic  contest  no  sub- 
jeds  are  suggested,  these  being  left  to  individual 
taste.  The  Literary  Competition,  too,  is  by  no 
means  beyond  the  pale  of  the  ordinary  photo¬ 
grapher.  All  must  have  met  with  great  diffi¬ 
culties  at  the  outset  of  their  photographic 
career  in  one  or  other  of  the  numerous 
processes,  either  exposure,  development  or 
printing,  and  the  warnings  of  those  who  have 
passed  through  this  Valley  of  Desolation,  while 
of  the  greatest  use  to  the  traveller  coming  after, 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  write.  The  Eating 
Competition,  on  the  other  hand,  necessitates  the 
exercise  of  considerable  originality,  and  should 
be  produdive  of  humorous  results,  which  will  be 
at  the  same  time  interesting  and  instrudive. 
Men,  women  and  children  have  each  their  res- 
pedive  peculiarities,  while  in  the  furred  and 
feathered  world  the  peculiarities  are  even  more 
distindly  noticeable.  Then  the  Shower  of  Rain 
gives  the  artistically  inclined  full  scope.  A  wet 
and  sloppy  road,  with  breaking  clouds  overhead 
and  heavy  wheel-rutted  foreground,  contains  the 
essence  of  the  pidorial,  which  only  needs  care¬ 
fully  handling  to  produce  a  charming  result. 
Again,  the  artists  will  find  room  for  work  in 
connedion  with  the  Floral  contest.  Among 
some  of  the  most  pleasing  prints  sent  in  for  the 
Critical  Column  have  been  a  series  of  flower 
studies  by  a  lady,  and  these  were  so  excellent 
that  they  suggested  the  idea  of  a  competition  for 
flowers  alone,  gracefully  arranged  amid  sur¬ 
roundings  of  a  suitable  charader.  We  sincerely 
trust  that  this  will  turn  out  a  good  contest, 
for  what  can  be  more  beautiful  than  flora,  even 
when  robbed  of  colour  and  reduced  to  mono¬ 
chrome. 

*  % 

But  of  the  competitions  more  anon.  The 
Salon  is  the  thing  which  claims  our  present 
attention.  We  intend  to  make  a  huge  success  of 
it  this  year — to  improve  upon  the  triumph  of 
last,  in  fad.  Now  we  can  only  do  this  by  having 
the  substantial  and  individual  help  of  every  sub¬ 
scriber.  We  want  all  who  read  this  column  to 
feel  that  the  success  or  non-success  of  the  Salon 
rests  pradically  upon  their  shoulders,  and  that 
if  things  don’t  “  hum  ”  they  are  responsible,  and 
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not  “  the  other  people.”  We  don’t  want  “the 
other  people  ”  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  or 
rather  we  want  every  subscriber  to  be  the 
“  other  people,”  and  therefore  personally  anxious 
to  see  the  exhibition  a  perfedl  success,  lest  the 
blame  may  refledl  upon  them.  So  let  us  have  a 
goodly  number  of  prints  to  seledt  from,  in  order 
to  make  a  thoroughly  good  exhibition. 

*  * 

* 

As  will  be  seen,  the  classes  are  pradtically  the 
same  as  last  year,  although  there  are  one  or  two 
minor  differences.  For  instance,  the  Champion 
Class,  which  was  exceedingly  poorly  sup¬ 
ported  has  been  removed,  and  a  Unique  one 
substituted,  while  Hand  Camera  and  Instanta¬ 
neous  work  have  been  made  into  two  distindl 
divisions.  The  “Trades  Portrayed  by  Photo¬ 
graphy”  Class  we  trust  will  be  a  little  more 
popular,  as  considerable  room  for  interesting 
and  instrudlive  work  lies  in  this  diredlion. 
Everybody  is  connedled  in  some  way  with  some 
business  or  other,  and  the  photographing  of  its 
peculiarities  (which  don’t  appear  peculiarities  to 
the  man  constantly  brought  into  contadi  with 
them,  but  are  so  to  the  outsider)  ought  to  be  an 
easy  thing  to  accomplish.  We  should  also  like 
to  have  a  greater  number  of  genre  studies  to 
seledt  from,  and  again,  we  want  every  one  of  our 
past  prize  and  certificate  winners  to  send  along 
photographs.  We  made  this  appeal  with  regard 
to  prize  winners  on  the  last  occasion,  and  only 
comparatively  few  responded.  Please  don’t  let 
this  occur  again. 

¥ 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  to  attempt  to 
produce  what  are  known  as  “  costume  ”  pidtures 
by  means  of  photography  is  to  court  failure. 
Modern  people  when  attired  in  the  dresses  of  the 
past  appear  constrained  and  uncomfortable  un¬ 
less  they  are  adtors,  in  which  case  they  assume 
an  unnatural  free-and-easiness  equally  offensive. 
The  surroundings,  too,  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  case,  real  old-fashioned  accessories  and 
general  ensemble  being  most  difficult  to  meet 
with,  while  painted  ones  can  never  be  said  to 
give  perfedi  satisfadtion,  and  so  the  photographer 
stands  between  glaring  anachronisms  on  the  one 
hand,  and  tawdry  artificialism  on  the  other. 
Still,  a  great  deal  may  be  done  in  this  diredlion 
by  bringing  a  little  thought  and  judgment  to 
bear  upon  the  subjedl,  and  next  month  we 
intend  to  present  our  readers  with  tangible  proof 
of  this  statement,  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome 
supplement.  This  will  take  the  form  of  an 
adtual  bromide  print,  mounted  upon  an  antique 
mount,  and  entitled  “Fly  with  me  now!”  the 
artist  being  a  French  photographer  of  high 
repute.  It  represents  a  lady  and  gentleman  in 
the  costume  of  the  first  Revolution  period,  the 
lady  standing  upon  a  balcony  while  the  gentle¬ 


man  pleads  his  cause  from  a  lower  elevation. 
The  charm  of  the  produdlion  undoubtedly  lies 
in  its  extreme  naturalness,  and  the  perfedi 
manner  in  which  the  artistic  unities  have  been 
observed.  The  surroundings  sin  not,  the  dresses 
look  as  if  they  had  been  adlually  worn,  and 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  which  is  not  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  supposed  period.  After  the  many 
imitation  Pompeian  maidens  and  artificial 
Roman  damsels,  posed  among  a  plethora  of 
paste-board  marble  baths  and  looking-glass 
fountains,  a  real  photographic  pidlure  is  as  an 
oasis  in  the  desert,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
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F.  Beach.  “Reading.”  Monmouth. 

readers  will  quickly  see  this  and  snap  up  the 
edition.  The  expense  connedled  with  the  pro¬ 
dudlion  of  this  adlual  bromide  supplement  has 
been  very  considerable,  and  in  order  to  make 
ends  meet  we  shall  have  to  sacrifice  the  ordinary 
full-page  half-tone  plates  for  the  month  and 
economise  slightly  in  other  ways. 

*  ♦ 

“Bronze,”  writing  upon  the  subjedl  of  the 
recent  Rising  Generation  Competition,  says ; — 
"  I  think  in  these  competitions  (genre)  credit 
should  be  given  to  the  models  as  well  as  to  the 


operator,  as  his  success  depends  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  on  the  behaviour  of  his  sitters  at  the 
moment  of  exposure  ;  don’t  you  concur?”  We 
do,  undoubtedly.  The  possession  of  a  good, 
trustworthy  model  is  half  the  battle,  and  really 
good  models  are,  like  the  visits  of  angels,  few 
and  far  between.  It  is  astonishing  how  com- 
parativel}'  few  persons  can  pose  satisfailorily 
liefore  the  glass  eye  of  the  camera,  which  seems 
to  exercise  a  hypnotic  influence  upon  those  who 
meet  its  gaze  for  the  first  time.  Naturalness, 
however,  comes  with  pradlice,  and  familiarity 
breeds  contempt,  but  here  lies  a  very  common 
pitfall.  When  a  photographer,  or  even  an  artist 
gets  hold  of  a  good  sitter,  he  sticks  to  that  indi¬ 
vidual  with  the  fidelity  of  a  leech,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  same  model  constantly  appears  in 
almost  every  one  of  his  compositions.  All  are 
tarred  with  the  same  brush,  from  the  late  Lord 
Leighton  down  to  our  humble  selves,  and  this  is 
to  be  deplored.  Still,  at  the  same  time,  we 
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cannot  but  think  that  a  pidlure  containing  an  old, 
well-tried  model  is  infinitely  superior  to  one  in 
which  a  nervous,  self-conscious  tyro  appears, 
and  that  it  stands  a  better  chance  of  carrying  off 
the  laurel.  We  should  suggest  a  middle  course, 
namely,  a  band  of  trained  sitters,  upon  whose 
features  and  forms  the  changes  could  be  rung, 
and  a  sufficient  interval  allowed  between  the 
re-appearance  of  each.  ''  Scratch  ”  help  may  be 
valuable  at  times,  but  the  "regular”  gives  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  best  results. 

+  * 

This  month  we  have  had  one  or  two  valuable 
suggestions  for  articles,  and  we  wish  our  readers 
would  write  to  us  oftener  and  let  us  know  what 
they  would  like  to  read  about.  We  get  number¬ 
less  letters,  all  very  flattering  to  the  editorial 
senses  but  all  much  of  a  muchness,  without  any¬ 


thing  in  them  which  enables  us  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  subscribers.  We  want  suggestions, 
ideas,  even  grumbles,  the  latter  being  especially 
valuable  when  correftly  aimed.  It  is  most 
difficult  to  find  out  what  is  required,  what  sort 
of  articles  meet  with  approbation,  and  what  our 
readers  consider  would  be  best  left  out.  Well 
then,  will  you  (you,  the  person  who  is  reading 
these  lines,  nobody  else)  do  us  the  favour  of 
writing  to  us  when  any  new  idea  strikes  upon 
your  mind,  or  when  you  see  anything  which  you 
think  would  be  better  unseen.  Thus,  unlike 
John  Jones  in  the  song,  we  shall  be  in  the  happy 
position  of  "  knowing  where  we  are,” 


It  will  doubtless  be  noticed  that  Mr,  F.  W. 
Smith,  who  wins  in  the  Little  Boy  Division 
of  the  Rising  Generation  Competition,  is 
the  identical  Mr.  Smith  who  carried  off 
the  last  month's  General  prize.  We  regret  this, 
but  really  the  print  was  so  good  both  techni¬ 
cally  and  artistically  that  we  could  not  in  fair¬ 
ness  give  the  award  elsewhere.  We  bar  Mr. 
Smith,  however,  until  after  the  Salon,  for  which 
we  hope  he  will  submit  some  good  work,  for  he 
has  the  knack  of  taking  pains  and  turning  out 
artistic  photographs.  It  is  curious  that  his 
present  pidure  was  eligible  to  enter  either  the 
little  boy  or  little  girl  division,  for  although  the 
garments  are  boyish,  the  face  is  suspiciously 
feminine.  Another  certificate  winner  in  the 
same  competition  gained  a  like  honour  last 
month,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Some  time 
ago  Mr,  Stratton,  or  in  other  words  C.E.S.I., 
was  the  subjed  of  an  editorial  comment  because 
he  mourned  that  he  could  not  get  "  models,” 
which  we  gently  hinted  was  "  rubbish,”  or  words 
to  that  effed.  Then  he  wrote  again,  remon¬ 
strating  with  us,  saying  he  lived  on  a  wild  moor, 
where  models  were  not.  We  don’t  think  we 
replied  to  that  letter,  but  we  are  heaping  coals 
of  fire  upon  his  head  by  publishing  his  genre 
pidures.  Oh,  C.E  S.L,  and  you  told  us  you 
couldn’t  even  get  children  to  pose  for  you  !  Oh, 
fie !  What  about  the  nice  little  boy  on  the 
broom  ? 

We  made  a  mistake  in  our  prize  list  last 
month,  attributing  the  capital  print  "  Hurdling,” 
to  one  B.  Keighley,  of  Rockwell,  Halifax. 
Whether  the  jumping  nature  of  the  subjed  had 
anything  to  do  with  our  jumping  to  this  conclu¬ 
sion  we  don’t  know,  but  Keighley  is  a  rather 
common  cognomen  in  the  North,  and  seeing 
something  like  it,  the  name  was  put  down 
without  a  second  glance.  We  should,  however, 
have  written  Mr.  B.  Highley,  Rockville,  Halifax. 
We  trust  Mr.  Highley  will  accept  our  apol¬ 
ogies. 


3II 


"Ido  want  that  camera,  I  could  take  much 
better  photographs  with  it,  but  then  there’s  this 
old  one,  and  I  don’t  like  to  have  so  many  on 
hand,”  is  the  kind  of  remark  which  is  constantly 
upon  the  lips  of  amateur  and  professional  alike, 
while  “Where  can  I  get  a  camera  cheap?”  is 
almost  as  stereotyped  a  phrase.  Well,  an  excel¬ 
lent  medium  will  be  found  in  “  Our  Clearing 
House,”  which  is  situated  in  our  advertising 
columns  and  opened  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
both  parties.  We  are  certain  that  if  our  readers 
would  only  look  up  our  Clearing  House  and  go 
through  its  stock  and  their  own,  they  would 
find  "  something  to  their  advantage.”  What  is 
the  good  of  lumbering  yourself  and  your  house 
up  with  useless  apparatus  these  spring  cleaning 
times.  Remember  that  your  “lumber”  isn’t 
lumber  to  the  people  v/ho  want  it,  and  that  there 
are  people  who  want  it,  be  assured.  To  find 
these  folks,  see  if  they  are  advertising;  if  they 
are  not,  advertise  yourself  and  let  them  find  you. 

Your  editor  has  taken  upon  himself  to  devise 
a  new  pattern  of  mount,  which  has  been  called 
the  “  Impressionistic.”  While  endeavouring  to 
depart  from  the  orthodox  styles  at  present 
obtainable,  no  departure  has  been  made  from 
the  canons  of  good  taste. 

It  is  about  four  months  since  the  last  book 
appeared  in  “The  Popular  Photographic  Series,” 
and  our  readers  will  therefore  be  quite  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  new  one  which  is  now  in  the  press, 
and  ought  to  be  ready  early  next  month.  It 
appears  most  opportunely  for  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  and  relates  to  a  subjedt  which  almost 
every  photographer  is  more  or  less  interested  in, 
namely,  stereoscopic  photography.  It  is  so  easy 
now  to  work  a  half  plate  camera  which  can  be 
adjusted  by  the  addition  of  a  new  front  and  a 
couple  of  paired  lenses  to  take  stereoscopic 
photographs,  that  no  one  need  hesitate  to  go  in 
for  this  form  of  photograph  as  well  as  one’s 
ordinary  work. 

We  are  constantly  receiving  letters  containing 
good  wishes  and  hopes  for  the  success  of  the 
junior  from  subscribers  all  over  the  world,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  there  are  a  great  many  who 
would  gladly  lend  a  helping  hand  if  they  only 
knew  how.  Here  is  a  way.  With  this  number 
is  given  a  sheet  of  gummed  tickets,  perforated 
for  detachment,  with  suitable  wording  upon 
them.  What  we  v/ant  you  to  do  is  to  stick  these 
on  any  letters  you  write  to  your  friends  or  to 
our  advertisers,  put  them  upon  the  backs  of  your 
books  and  utilize  them  in  any  way  you  think  fit. 
We  want  to  increase  our  circulation  with  the 
increase  of  size  in  our  August  number.  If  we 


can  do  this,  we  can  give  better  value  all  round, 
so  that  by  helping  us  you  can  help  yourself. 
Please  do  not  waste  the  labels. 
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SHORT  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pyro.— To  remove  pyro  stains,  place  the  fabric  ia  a 
saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid  and  leave  it  to  steep  for 
some  little  time.  Next  place  the  material,  now  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  acid  solution  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  till  the  stain  disappears,  and  finally  wash 
in  clean  water.  A  little  rubbing  facilitates  the  removal  of 
the  stains. 

R.  H  Holding.— Thanks  for  your  suggestion  re  article, 
and  we  will  see  what  can  be  done.  The  “  out  of  focus  ” 
efi'edl  of  last  month’s  prize  pldlure  was  due  to  its  being 
printed  on  bromide  paper.  We  do  not  see  our  way  oat  of 
the  other  difficulty,  at  all  events  at  present.  It  shall  not 
occupy  more  space  however. 

F.  Froom.— We  have  not  got  the  prints  ready  yet,  but  we 
soon  shall  do.  We  are  glad  that  you  think  the  idea  a  good 
one,  and  we  shall  announce  as  early  as  possible  further 
particulars.  We  do  not  quite  see  how  the  bromide  business 
can  be  arranged.  By  the  bye,  we  are  going  to  have  a  real 
bromide  print  as  a  supplement  next  month.  No.  2.  We  do 
not  find  the  pencil  very  indistindl,  and  we  cannot  afford 
better  paper,  or  rather,  better  paper  would  not  suit  block 
printing.  Write  to  us  again  soon,  yours  is  a  nice  letter. 

Non  D.  Degensr. — We  entered  your  photographs  for  the 
competition  as  you  wished.  We  are  flattered  by  your  high 
opinion  of  us  and  trust  you  will  have  bettei  luck  next  time. 

Osceola — No.  i;  We  are  very  much  afraid  that  you 
cannot  prevent  the  grain  of  the  paper  showing.  The  best 
way  to  miiiimise  the  effedt  would  be  to  have  white 
sheets  of  cardboard  on  each  side  of  the  print,  so  as  to 
refleft  light  evenly  during  the  exposure.  No.  2.  Your  wish 
is  gratified.  No.  3.  We  hoped  to  have  had  the  books  out 
by  now,  but  we  were  prevented.  They  will  be  issued  in 
due  course. 

C.E.S.I. — We  fear  we  cannot  take  up  your  suggestion 
because  some  send  such  very  long  titles  that  they  would 
take  up  valuable  space,  which  is  the  thing  not  lobe  thought 
of  in  the  present  crowded  state  of  the  Critical  Column.  We 
are  glad  you  are  satisfied  with  your  certificate.  Send  in  for 
the  “  Salon.” 

E.  F.  Saunders.— Tomakepaper  cloud  negatives  properly 
transparent  is  rather  difficult.  The  best  way  is  to  put  some 


white  wax  on  a  sheet  of  zinc,  heat  the  zinc  until  the  wax  is 
melted,  and  rub  the  paper  up  and  down  until  thoroughly 
soaked.  No.  2.  We  do  not  know,  but  we  think  coloured  inks 
look  eft'e(5tive  sometimes  No.  3.  Your  idea  for  a  competition 
is  very  good  and  we  shall  keep  it  in  view. 

F.  H.  Mackay. — So  sorry,  but  the  like  occasionally 
happens  No.  2.  Apparently  your  lens  does  not  quite  cover 
for  shutter  work,  a  very  common  complaint  even  among 
some  of  the  best  makes.  We  must  say  that  we  think  the 
using  of  the  open  aperture  and  the  cutting  away  of  the 
uncovered  portions  of  the  plate  would  be  the  best.  Lack  of 
detail  is  a  fatal  defect  No  3  We  do  not  use  the  clearing 
bath  ourselves,  but  we  have  not  used  the  developer  in 
question  very  much. 

E.  McCall. — We  are  not  “down”  on  landscape  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  we  do  not  always  give  the  prizes  to  figure 
studies  Instance  last  month.  Come  now,  do  not  talk 
about  not  having  models!  Read  the  Editor’s  Corner  this 
month. 

Little  Tick  — Thanks  for  your  budget  With  regard 
to  your  suggestion  No.  i,  we  are  going  to  alter  the  shape  of 
the  “Junior  Photographer”  to  that  of  the  “The  Praiftical 
Photographer  ”  in  August.  No.  2  No  really,  we  cannot,  it 
would  take  up  too  much  time  and  space.  No  3.  We  fear 
we  should  be  guilty  of  plagiarism  if  we  followed  out  this 
suggestion,  for  another  paper  does  it.  With  regard  to  the 
lens  stop  and  plate,  etc.,  they  have  pra<5tically  nothing  to 
do  wjth  the  success  of  the  pi(5fure.  No.  4.  Do  you  not 
think  that  an  original  article  is  better  than  a  reprint  of  a 
clubledfure?  No.  5.  No,  we  do  not  think  it  impudent  to 
ask  for  two  coupons  for  two  prints  even  if  the  sender  is  a 
regular  subscriber.  Consider  how  the  Critical  Column 
would  suddenly  double.  No.  6.  You  have  good  notions, 
Little  Tich,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  letters  from  you,  but 
we  fear  we  ought  not  to  encourage  you  to  write  during 
shop  hours. 

Tony  Faust — If  it  does  not  turn  up  either  this  or  next 
month,  please  send  again.  We  have  no  recollecftion  of  the 
)wni~dt-plu  me. 

Never  Despair  -  Thanks  very  much  indeed  We  are 
glad  you  are  pleased  with  the  rex^trodudfion.  Certainly,  a 
series  of  photographs  such  as  you  suggest  taken  in  a  similar 
style  to  your  last  wou  d  be  eftedtive. 

Heathek  View. — We  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  bad 
idea  if  contributors  to  the  Critical  Column  would  just  mark 
OM  the  back  of  their  prints  whether  they  want  advice  as  to 
technique  or  art.  We  should  think  you  will  be  able  to  do 
good  work  with  your  camera  You  might  try  sending  in 
for  the  “  Salon.” 

Mr.  J.  T.  Pattison',  of  Fawley  Lodge,  South  Woodford, 
originated  a  Postal  Club  on  the  lines  suggested  in  No.  6  of 
our  first  volume,  and  writes  to  say  that  there  are  still  a  few 
beginners  in  the  club,  and  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  send 
full  particulars  to  any  photographer  wishing  to  join. 

J.T.P. — Thanks  for  your  candid  opinion.  We  value  it 
highly,  and  it  is  more  helpful  than  volumes  of  flattery. 

Jonas. — With  your  splendid  battery  of  apparatus  you 
ought  to  turn  out  some  excellent  work.  If  we  can  help  you 
in  any  way  write  to  us,  ai  d  send  us  prints  as  you  propose 
doing  by  all  means.  We  are  not  “  sick  and  tired  ”  of  seeing 
such  things  because  it  is  our  business,  and  ^e  are  a  good 
way  ofi  that  last  straw  yet,  we  hope.  With  regard  to  the 
back  numbers  of  the  Junior  Photogi  aph.  r  we  do  not 'know 
how  you  will  get  that  which  is  quite  out  of  print  and  for 
which  it  will  be  seen  from  our  advertisement  column  we  are 
offering  fourpence  We  fancy  however  that  you  can  get 
nearly  all  the  other  numbers.  Do  not  apologize  for  sending 
a  long  epistle.  We  like  them. 

B, S.~Magnesium  sulphate  is  the  chemical  name  for 
Epsom  salts.  Sal  ammoniac,  muriate  of  ammonia  and 
ammonium  chloride  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

C. E. — No;  it  is  impossible  to  make  diredf  enlargements 
upon  carbon  even  though  you  use  the  mixed  jet. 

Muchacho.  By  procuring  a  new  front  and  two  stereo¬ 
scopic  or  “paired”  lenses  your  half-plate  camera  could  be 
utilized  for  stereoscopic  negatives.  The  camera  would 
require  a  cloth  division  up  the  centre.  The  editorial 
coupon  should  accompany  all  letters  of  inquiry,  whether 
the  reply  is  required  by  post  or  to  appear  here. 


Chemicus.— Potassium  sulphide  is  liver  of  sulphur. 

Srider. — There  is  no  certain  remedy. 

L.  H. — The  following  is  a  cheap  and  good  pyro-soda 
developer  and  will  perhaps  suit  your  purpose:  (a)  sulphite  of 
soda,  160  grs. ;  water  to  5  ozs. ;  when  dissolved  add  20  grs 
of  pyrogallic  acid,  (b)  Washing  soda  160  grs,  water  to  5 
ozs.  For  use  take  equal  parts  of  each.  In  cases  of  over¬ 
exposure  add  a  few  drops  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  bromide. 

Eittol.— The  bath  recommended  as  the  best  for  sylvio 
paper  is  soda  phosphate  40  grs  ,  gold  chloride  2  grs  ,  water 
16  ozs.  Should  be  used  as  soon  as  mixed.  Will  not  keep, 

THE  POPULAR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERIES. 

In  the  comparatively  limited  space  at  our  disposal  in 
The  Junior  Photographer,  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
the  many  branches,  processes,  and  applications  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  To  treat  all  the  subjects  which  may  be  classified 
under  the  head  of  photography  would  involve  the  issue  of 
a  small  encyclopasdia  every  month,  instead  of  a  modest 
threepenny  magazine.  To  get  over  the  difficulty  which 
this  limitation  imposes,  we  are  issuing  at  frequent  intervals 
a  series  of  sixpenny  handbooks,  treating  of  the  various 
branches  and  applications  of  photography  in  a  thoroughly 
popular  manner.  The  books  are  neatly  got  up,  fully 
illustrated  when  necessary,  and  supply  a  need  long  felt  for 
cheap  literature  on  photography,  suited  to  the  purses  and 
requirements  of  amateur  photographers. 

The  following  have  already  been  issued  : — 

No.  I.  A  new  edition  in  preparation. 

No.  2.  The  Dark-Room  and  its  Equipment.— By 
H.  J.  L.  f.  Masse.  Princii  al  contents  :  Fitting  up  a  Dark- 
Room — Lighting:  Day,  Oil,  Gas,  E)e<ftric — Developing 
Table  —  Water  Supply  —  Ventilation  —  Chemicals  and 
Bottles  required — Solutions — Apparatus,  eic. — Storing  of 
Plaiesand  Films — Weightsand  Measures.  (Second edition. 
Fifth  thousand.) 

No.  3.  Lantern  Slides:  Their  Production  and 
Use. — By  J.  Pike.  Contents:  Introductory —A  Considera¬ 
tion  of  Negatives — lYiniing  by  Con  aft  — i’riniing  by 
Reduction — Priming  by  the  Carbon  Process — Clo.ids  — 
Exposure  and  Development:  Formulas — Toning  and 
Intensification  —  Mounting  and  Finishing  —  Conclusion. 
(Second  edition.) 

No.  4.  Developers:  Their  Use  and  Abuse. — By 
Richard  Penlake.  Contents;  Theory  of  Development  — 
Treatment  of  the  Plate — Pyro-Ammonia — Pyro-Soda — 
Pyro- Potash — Hydroquinone — Ferrous  Oxalate — Amidol — 
Eikonogen — Metol — Glycin — Rodinal — Failures  and  How 
to  Avoid  Them — Various  Formul®  -  Weightsand  Measures 
Prices  of  Chemicals.  (Second  edition.  Fifth  thousand.) 

No.  5.  The  Camera  and  its  Appurtenanxes. — By 
H.  J.  L.  J.  Masse.  Principal  contents :  Cameras — 
C^hanging  Bags,  etc. — Cycling  and  Photography — Dark 
Slides — Diaphragms — Exposure  Tables — Focussing,  Aids 
to — Hand-Cameras — Lenses:  Spectacle,  Care  of,  and 
Substitutes  for- Levels — Necessaries — Pinhole  Work — 
Recipes — Roll  Holders  and  Slides — Shutters — Toning — 
Tripods — View  Finders  and  Meters,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  6.  The  A  B  C  of  Retouching.  —  By  Andrew 
Young.  With  examples  ot  both  portrait  and  landscape 
retouching,  and  a  guide  to  the  anatomy  of  expression. 
Principal  contents  :  Character  of  the  Sun-drawn  Image — 
Methods  of  Correction — Preliminary  Examination  of  the 
Fi  m — Removal  of  Accidental  Flaws — How  to  Apply  the 
Work — Retouching  the  Head  and  Bust — Facial  Anatomy — 
Landscape — Retouching  the  Print. 

No  7.  Photography  and  Architecture. — By  E. 
Macdowel  Cosgrave,  M.D.  With  43  illustrations  from 
the  author’s  photographs. 

No.  8.  Indoor  Photography,  and  Flash-light 
Studies  of  Child  Subjects. — By  Bertha  M.  Lothrop. 
With  over  20  half-tone  illustrations. 

The  following  now  in  the  press: — 

No.  9.  The  Elements  of  Stereoscopic  Photo¬ 
graphy. — By  C.  F.  Seymour  Rothwell,  F  C.S. 

Many  others  to  follow. 


Conducted  by  Matthew  Surface. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHY  OF 
MOVING  OBJECTS. 

The  Editor. 


T  is  often  a  difficult  matter 
to  decide  at  what  speeds 
the  shutter  ought  to  be 
fixed  for  taking  various 
objects  in  motion,  and 
while  adtual  pradtice  is 
the  only  safe  means 
whereby  a  photographer 
can  acquire  the  necessary 
judgment  and  experience, 
in  order  to  be  ready  with 
the  proper  speed  when 
the  opportunity  presents 
itself,  still  a  little  theo¬ 
retical  consideration  of  the 
subjedt  is  desirable,  so 
that  the  experimental  stage  may  not  be 
unduly  prolonged,  or  partake  too  much 
of  the  nature  of  groping  in  the  dark. 

The  aim  generally  speaking,  in  all 
properly  so-called  instantaneous  work, 
should  be  to  give  the  longest  exposure 
possible  without  sacrificing  the  sharpness 
of  the  image,  but  here  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  only  an  expert  man  can 
hold  the  camera  in  his  hand  and  work 
at  longer  exposures  than  about  one- 


tenth  of  a  second,  while  the  novice  wjII 
require  a  little  pradtice  even  to  ac¬ 
complish  that  properly.  Now  while  an 
objedt  proceeding  at  right  angles  to  the 
camera  across  the  field  of  view  would 
require  a  comparatively  short  exposure, 
for  the  same  objecft  moving  obliquely 
to  tiie  camera,  the  shutter  might  be 
worked  at  a  much  lower  speed.  There¬ 
fore  unless  for  some  special  purpose  a 
broadside  view  is  desired,  it  is  better 
to  take  moving  objedts  as  obliquely  as 
possible.  The  further  the  objedb  is 
away  from  the  camera  too,  the  longer 
proportionately  may  the  exposure  be, 
and  on  this  point  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens  has  an  important  bearing,  since 
upon  that  fadtor  depends  the  size  of 
the  image.  The  majority  of  hand 
cameras  however,  are  fitted  with  lenses 
of  4  to  4-|-  inches  focus,  so  we  need  not 
enter  here  into  any  calculations  on  that 
score,  since  the  conditions  are  pradtically 
the  same  in  all  cases.  Independent  of 
the  focal  length,  the  adtual  distance  of 
the  objedl  affedts  the  amount  of  move¬ 
ment  to  such  a  large  extent,  that  it  may 
be  just  as  well  to  examine  a  little  table, 
based  on  some  calculations  made  by  Dr. 
Eder,  which  will  serve  to  show  that 
the  smaller  the  image,  or  in  other  words, 
the  greater  the  distance  of  the  objedt 


from  the  camera,  the  better  the  chances 
of  getting  a  sharp  negative,  which  really 
amounts  to  being  able  to  give  a  more 
lengthy  exposure. 


Distance  of  objetft  from  Objects  moving  at  per 

camera.  second. 


, - Exposure. - n 

I  yard.  5  yards  10  yards. 

10  feet . 

•  •  •  ■  TtfiJTy 

50  . 

•  •  •  •  A)  liiT 

100  ,,  . 

■  •  ■  Totr 

Taking  now. 

a  variety  of  ordinary 

objec'ls  which  sooner  or  later  the  photo¬ 
grapher  is  almost  certain  to  want  neg¬ 
atives  of,  we  may  attempt  a  rough 
classification  into  three  divisions,  (i) 
those  requiring  a  low  speed  of  shutter, 
say  about  one-fifteenth  of  a  second  ;  (2) 


those  needing  moderate  speed,  say  about 
one-fortieth,  and  (3)  those  for  which 
a  rapid  exposure  should  be  given,  about 
about  one-eightieth. 

Now  taking  these  classes  in  detail,  we 
may  group  sundry  objecfts  under  each. 

Class  I.  About  one-fifteenth  of  a 
second.  In  this  class  may  be  included 
street  scenes,  groups  of  children,  or 
crowds,  provided  no  vehicle  or  person 
is  moving  rapidly  across  the  field  at 
right  angles  to  the  camera.  At  this 
speed  one  may  successfully  take  cats, 
dogs,  and  other  animals  if  not  moving 
quickly,  and  if  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  camera.  If  animals  are  taken 


in  close  proximity,  then  they  should 
be  in  a  state  of  comparative  rest. 
Ships  moving  obliquely  a  considerable 
distance  away,  or  near  at  hand  if 
anchored.  In  some  cases  it  might  be 
possible  to  work  down  to  one-tenth  of  a 
second,  while  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  safer  where  much  movement  is 
obvious,  to  speed  the  shutter  up  to  one- 
twentieth. 

This  is 
where 
j  udgment 
and  prac¬ 
tice  come 
in. 

Class  2. 

About  one 
fortieth  of 
a  second. 

Trains  at 
starting  or 
stopping 
where  the 
speed  is 
not  great, 
always  in 
an  oblique 
direction ; 
stea  mers 
and yachts 
at  full 
speed,  al¬ 
ways  more 
or  less 
obliquely; 

St  r  e  e  t 
scenes 
with  con¬ 
siderable 
acdiivity ;  vehicles  moving  to  and  fro 
fairly  rapidly;  general  views  of  cricket 
or  football  matches,  fairs,  galas,  etc. 
Here  also  a  latitude  can  be  exercised, 
according  to  the  particular  occasion, 
and  speeds  from  perhaps  one-twenty- 
fifth  up  to  one-sixtieth  be  adopted. 

Class  3.  About  one-eightieth  of  a 
second.  The  majority  of  hand  cameras 
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only  admit  of  exposures  up  to  about 
one-twentieth,  and  some  allowance  must 
be  made  for  this,  for  probably  the  makers 
have  not  determined  the  extent  of  speed 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Those 
who  possess  instruments  with  which 
one-hundredth  can  be  reached  have 
within  their  power  pradtically  everything 
which  is  likely  to  be  wanted  except  pos¬ 
sibly  for  scientific  experimenrs.  Class 
3  includes  trains  at  full  speed,  in  an 
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oblique  direddion,  trains  at  full  speed 
even  broadside,  cycles,  horses  trotting, 
skaters,  fountains,  gymnasts,  etc.,  even 
when  moving  at  right  angles,  but  with 
greater  safety  if  at  a  small  angle. 

One  must  be  careful  to  remember, 
that  with  exposures  of  greater  rapidity 
than  one-fifteenth  of  a  second,  broad 
sunlight  is  absolutely  essential  to  secure 
sufficient  detail  in  the  negative,  and  even 
below  one-lifteenih  it  is  desirable,  though 


a  moderate  degree  of  half-tone  may  be 
obtained  when  the  sun  is  behind  a  cloud. 
On  no  account  should  instantaneous 
photography  be  attempted  on  a  dull  day, 
as  loss  of  time,  and  waste  of  plates  will 
be  the  inevitable  result.  Rapid  plates 
should  be  used,  and  as  they  fog  the  more 
readily,  great  caution  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  dark-room. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  or  two  about 
diaphragming.  In  brilliant  sunlight  at 
a  speed  of  one-fifteenth,  one  may  stop 
down  as  small  as  //22,  or  even  //32, 
when  there  are  no  very  dark  objects  in 
the  view.  A  seascape  for  example 
would  be  fully  exposed  with  //32,  one- 
fifteenth,  in  broad  sunlight.  But  when 
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one-thirtieth  is  reached  one  cannot 
safely  go  beyond  //22,  and  as  the  speed 
increases  the  aperture  must  also  be 
correspondingly  larger  till  at  one- 
eightieth  operating  should  not  be  per¬ 
formed  with  a  smaller  stop  than  fjio — and 
preferably  at  //8  if  the  lens  admits  of  it. 
In  the  street,  where  the  light  is  much  less 
acftinic  than  by  the  seashore,  //i6  is  the 
smallest  stop  one  ought  to  use  working 
at  a  speed  of  one-fifteenth.  The  lenses 
usually  supplied  with  hand-cameras  are 
not  made  to  work  at  less  than  //lo. 
Should  the  photographer  be  fortunate 
enough  to  own  a  Cooke  lens  or  some 
other  anastigmat  he  can  work  at  fjS 
which  means  increased  possibilities. 


Direct  sunlight  is  not  very  essential. 
Bright  diffused  light  will  yield  negatives 
of  full  detail  and  inversely  therefore 
diaphragming  may  be  more  freely  in¬ 
dulged  in  when  light  is  at  its  best.  My 
five  illustrations  show  that  for  most 
ordinary  subjects,  high  speeds  are  not 
necessary. 


HOME-MADE  WASHERS. 

H.  J.  L.  J.  Masse. 

HOUGH  personally  I  do  not 
believe  in  elaborate  washing 
apparatus  either  for  prints  or 
for  plates — there  are  many  no 
doubt  who  will  not  be  happy  till  they 
get,  or  else  make,  one  for  themselves. 

For  washing  plates,  any  receptacle — 
from  a  biscuit  tin  to  a  butter  tub — 
that  will  contain  the  rack  that  holds  the 
plates  can  be  converted  into  a  washer 
by  the  addition  of  a  syphon.  This 
syphon  may  be  added  outside  or  else 
inside  the  vessel  that  is  proposed  to  be 
used  as  a  washer. 


If  it  is  added  inside  (fig.  i).  a  hole 
must  be  made  in  the  vessel  at  high- 
water  level  B,  for  the  tube  to  pass 
through.  Again,  the  tube  may  be 
entirely  inside  the  vessel — the  end  C 
being  in  that  case  made  to  go  through 
the  bottom.  The  end  A,  of  course,  is 
so  contrived  and  fixed  as  to  be  about 
1  inch  from  the  bottom.  The  syphon 
tube  by  being  put  inside  the  vessel  will 
be  thus  protecTed  from  all  chance  knocks, 
etc.  The  tube  may  be  made  of  zinc  or 
of  the  composition  tubing  used  for  gas- 
fittings,  and  can  readily  be  bent  if  filled 
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with  melted  resin  or  with  sand.  For 
washing  prints,  all  tubes  are  best  outside 
the  vessel. 

One  of  the  simplest  washers,  however, 
may  be  made  without  a  syphon  as  fol¬ 
low.  Take  a  (so-called)  steel-pulp  or 
fibre  bowl  (fig.  2)  of  sufficient  depth  and 
fit  to  it  lengthwise  at  the  bottom  two 
wooden  feet,  as  at  A  B,  screwing  them 
with  brass  screws  through  the  bottom 
of  the  bowl.  Then  get  a  L  piece  as 


used  by  gas-fitters,  and  after  boring  a 
hole  in  the  bowl  either  in  the  bottom  at 

C,  or  in  the  side  at  D,  fix  about  15 
inches  of  rubber  tubing,  with  or  without 
a  pinchcock  or  small  tap,  at  the  end  E, 
to  regulate  the  outflow. 

A  simpler  plan  still,  and  one  which 
answers  well,  is  to  have  a  small  tap  at 

D,  and  dispensing  with  all  tubes  and  so 
forth,  regulate  the  outflow  with  the 
tap  above,  the  inflow  being  otherwise 
regulated.  A  quick  circulation  of  water 
for  ten  minutes  and  a  gentler  flow  after¬ 
wards  will  be  found  to  be  easily  attain¬ 
able  for  plates  in  these  extempore 
washers.  If  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  be 
very  much  curved,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  line  in  fig.  2,  it  will  be  found 
that  F  is  the  best  place  for  the  outlet. 

For  prints,  my  firm  opinion  is  that 
frequent  changes  by  hand  from  one 
vessel  to  another  are  a  better  means  of 
freeing  from  hypo  than  any  washer.  I 
have  an  elaborate  washer  which  fre¬ 
quently  has  proved  an  efficient  print- 
borer.  Unless  very  carefully  watched 
it  folds  any  prints  that  are  larger  than 
^  plate  size  into  four  and  by  friHion 
against  the  sides  of  the  washer  removes 


the  corner  where  the  paper  is  thus 
folded. 

Zinc  is  the  material  generally  used 
for  commercial  washing  apparatus,  but 
it  is  not  entirely  satisfadtory,  as  a  curious 
rough  deposit  caused  by  the  hypo  forms 
upon  it  in  time.  Even  when  enamelled 
it  perishes  after  a  time,  and  being  soft 
cannot  withstand  rough  usage. 

Enamelled  iron  and  steel  ware  is 
pleasant  to  use,  but  very  fragile  as  far 
as  the  enamel  is  concerned.  A  tinned 
iron  receptacle,  of  course,  is  only  in¬ 
tended  to  be  used  in  emergencies.  The 
inside  would  soon  rust  with  use,  and 
probably  spoil  many  plates. 

Washers  may  be  made  of  wood,  water¬ 
proofed  with  paraffin-wax  or  with  a 
cement  made  of  beeswax  and  resin  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  four,  both  to  be 
applied  hot. 

Butter  tubs  and  galvanised  baths  may 
be  easily  converted  into  washers, 
especially  when  a  number  of  plates  are 
to  be  treated. 

An  ordinary  lavatory  basin  may  be 
used  as  a  washer  for  plates — provided  it 
be  deep  enough — by  putting  in  a  large 
pin,  or  piece  of  stout  cord,  to  prevent 
the  plug  from  fitting  quite  tightly  in  its 
proper  place.  The  inflow  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  to  suit  the  rate  of  the  outflow  with 
very  little  trouble. 


THE  APPLICATIONS  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  CYCLING. 

The  Prize  Article. 

Wm.  H.  Knowles. 


!  HE  cycle  is  to  the  pedestrian 
what  the  dry  plate  is  to  the 
amateur  photographer,  a  splen¬ 
did  acquisition  enabling  him 
to  attain  results  with  a  degree  of  com¬ 
fort  hitherto  unapproachable.  The  two 
combined — that  is  the  camera  and  the 
cycle — place  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
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can  take  advantage  of  them  a  means  of 
pleasure  such  as  cannot  be  realised 
unless  it  is  experienced.  The  photo¬ 
grapher  without  the  cycle  is  confined 
within  a  narrow  circle  in  which  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  beloved  hobby,  unless,  indeed, 
he  has  time  and  means  to  make  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  the  railway  ;  and  the 
cyclist  without  the  camera  deprives 
himself  of  that  immense  pleasure  which 
a  permanent  record  of  his  trips  would 
afford.  The  amateur  photographer  who 
is  also  a  cyclist  may  enjoy  both  hobbies 
with  increased  delight,  for  he  has  all  the 
pleasure  which  cycling  can  give  while 
skimming  through  the  country,  and  at 
the  same 
time  he  has 
the  delight  of 
being  able  to 
point  his 
camera  at 
new  objedts 
of  interest 
which  would 
otherwise  be 
out  of  his 
reach. 

It  is  a  real 
ecstasy  to  be 
able  to  spin 
along  the 
beautiful  lanes  of  old  England  —  and 
where  in  all  the  world  will  you  find  such 
lovely  lanes  ?  —  and  to  stop  here  and 
there  to  make  a  pidluresque  record  which 
in  the  dark  days  of  next  winter  will 
yield  not  only  pleasure,  but  perchance 
profit,  to  both  the  amateur  himself  and 
to  his  friends. 

Then,  too,  what  a  companion  the  lonely 
cyclist  has  in  the  camera  !  It  often 
happens  that  a  wheelman  has  to  start 
out  alone  for  a  run,  but  what  charming 
company  does  a  camera  make — a  partner 
who,  in  effedt,  says  :  “  Whither  thou 
goest  I  will  go,  thy  god  shall  be  my 
god,  and  thy  people  my  people.” 

But  before  this  delightful  pastime  can 


be  indulged  in,  there  comes  tlie  question 
of  the  kind  of  cycle  and  camera  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Of  the  making  of  cycles  and  cameras 


now-a-days  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
end,  and  much  study  of  the  catalogues 
is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh.  A  cycle  of 
medium  weight  is  the  best;  a  heavy  one 
will  be  hard  to  drive,  and 
one  too  light  will  not  stand 
the  wear  and  tear  and  shaking 
which  here  and  there,  such  as 
on  pavements  or  on  cobble- 
roads,  it  would  have  to 
undergo.  From  30  to  36 
lbs.,  according  to  the  weight 
of  the  rider,  would  be  about 
right  ;  a  machine  made  by  a 
firm  with  a  reputation  gained 
and  to  be  maintained  will  be 
found  perhaps  a  little  more 
than  the  machine  of  a  new 
firm,  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  the  cheapest. 

As  to  the  camera,  a  quarter-plate  or  a 
hand-camera  carrying  twelve  plates  or 
films,  is  heavy  enough  and  not  too  bulky. 
It  can  be  so  arranged  on  the  frame  when 
riding  as  to  prove  no  inconvenience 
whatever.  Place  the  camera  in  its  bag, 
put  this  with  its  flap  or  lid  open  under 
the  upper  backbone  of  the  machine  near 


expensive 
md  small 


the  handle,  turn  the  flap  of  the  bag  over 
the  backbone  and  strap  it  in  that  way  to 
the  front,  and  there  it  will  be  held  most 
snugly.  To  prevent  its  slipping  down 
the  bar,  towards  the  rider’s  knees,  a 
small  strap  may  be  fastened  at  its  centre 
on  the  side  of  the  bag  nearest  the  front 
of  the  machine,  and  then  buckled  round 
the  handle  pillar.  This  will  hold  the 
bag  to  the  machine  when  the  camera  is 
taken  out,  which  may  be  easily  effected 
by  simply  unfastening  the  other  straps. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  carry  a  small  tripod, 
this  may  be  strapped  under  the  handle 
bar,  and  parallel  with  it,  but  we  have 
found  no  occasion  to  take  this  additional 
weight,  as  with  present  day  plates  one 
can  generally  give  a  sufficient  exposure 
in  the  hand,  or  find  for  a  time  exposure 
some  convenient  stoop  or  wall,  etc.,  to 
rest  the  instrument  upon. 

He  is  a  lucky  man  who  has  the  time 
at  his  disposal  for  an  “  every  day  after¬ 
noon  spin,”  but  at  this  time  of  the  year 
those  who  have  not  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  may  take  delightful  rides  in  the 


early  morn¬ 
ing,  before 
breakfast ;  in 
fa  (ft  for  many 
subjecfls  this  part  of  the  day  and  early 
evening  are  decidedly  the  best. 

The  cyclist  photographer  should 
make  a  point  of  following  up  something 
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'  like  a  definite  programme.  If  we  are 
cycle  and  camera  mad,  as  some  people 
would  have  us  believe,  there  should  be 
“  method  in  our  madness.”  It  is 
delightful  to  set  out  with  the  definite 
objedt  of  photographing  a  certain  class 
I  of  subjedt,  and  to  return  with  that 
objedt  satisfadtorily  accomplished,  rather 
1  than  having  snapped  and  exposed  here, 

1  there  and  everywhere.  For  instance, 
for  a  week  of  afternoon  spins,  the 
i  following  programme  will  be  found 
I  both  interesting  and  instrudtive.  Take 
i  only  four  jilates  for  each  outing. 

To  carry  more  would  be  to  add  to  the 
I  weight  of  the  machine,  and  you  would 
;  not  be  induced  to  take  such  care  in  the 
choice  of  subjedt,  etc.,  as  if  you  had  a 
dozen  plates  to  “  bang”  at.  Of  course, 
when  starting  out  on  a  holiday  tour, 
to  be  away  over  night,  it  is  essential  to 
take  a  larger  supply  of  plates,  but  for 
an  afternoon  or  eaily  morning  spin  of 
say  twenty  miles  out  and  home,  fcur 

plates  will  be 
ample.  Do 
not  start 
immediatel  y 
after  a  hearty 
dinner,  nor  in 
the  early 
morn  1  efore 
having  a 
“bite  and 
sup.” 

I s  t  day. 
Let  your 
objedt  be  to 
secure  some 
pidlures  of 
cattle ;  cows, 
sheep,  etc. 
Beautiful  lan¬ 
tern  slides  or  enlargements  may  be  made 
from  these,  and  will  always  be  interesting. 

2nd  day.  River  or  lake  scenery.  The 
amateur  may  live  in  a  riverless  town, 
but  if  a  cyclist,  he  can  easily  ride  to  the 
nearest  river,  and  on  its  banks  or 


tributaries  may  find  many  a  bonny  bit 
worth  picturing — the  cycle  meanwhile 
being  left  at  a  neighbouring  farm  house, 
where  a  refreshing  glass  of  milk  may 
doubtless  be  had. 

3rd  day.  Historical  buildings,  old 


churches,  manor  houses,  castles,  etc. 
The  wheel  will  take  the  amateur  to  many 
an  interesting  objecfi  of  this  class  within 
a  radius  of  twenty  miles  from  his  home. 
He  could  in  fadt  make  a  colledtion  of 
all  such  places  in  his  locality,  and  a 
valuable  collection  in  time  it  would 
doubtless  prove  to  be. 

4th  day.  Marine  views,  shipping.  Of 
course  it  is  not  every  cyclist  that  can 
run  to  the  coast  in  an  afternoon  or  early 
morning,  but  those  who  live  within 
ten  or  twenty  miles  of  the  sea  may  easily 
reach  it,  and  secure  those  pictures  of 
shipping,  yachts,  etc.,  which  are  always 
so  attradlive.  The  cyclist  who  lives  in 
the  Midlands  away  from  the  sea  may 
find  interesting  “  shipping  ”  views, 
though  of  a  different  charaHer,  on  the 
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nearest  canal,  at  the  mill  wharves  or  by 
the  locks. 

5th  day.  Unless  in  a  very  dark  glen, 
waterfalls  are  capital  subjects  for  the 
hand-camera.  In  a  run  to  Ingleton  we 
secured  four  capital  negatives,  though 
the  day  was  not  bright. 

6th  day.  Village  street  scenes.  Of 
course,  not  the  least  interesting  part  of 
a  wheelman’s  spin  is  passing  through 
villages.  We  do  not  mean  because 
there  is  a  village  inn,  but  because  it  is  a 
change  from  the  leafy  roads,  and  a  quiet 
fifteen  minutes’  rest  in  the  village  street 
will  be  sure  to  suggest  a  picture  to  the 
amateur. 

These  are  merely  outline  suggestions. 
They  may  be  elaborated  to  suit  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  own  taste.  We  have  simply 
endeavoured  to  make  the  “exposure”  of 
the  subject,  it  nowremains  for  the  Editor 
to  have  it  “printed  by  contact,”  and  for 
the  reader  to  “develop.” 


A  HELPING  HAND  TO  HAND- 
CAMERA  MEN. 

Pete)'  Eland. 

F  I  had  been  writing  these  lines 
but  a  few  years  ago  I  should 
undoubtedly  have  entitled  the 
article  “  Hints  on  DetecTive 
Work,”  especially  if  I  had  wished  to  be  up 
with  the  times.  Fashion,  however,  like 
b'ortune,  is  a  fickle  jade,  and  her  photo¬ 
graphic  vagaries  are  many  and  complete, 
and  so  it  comes  about  that  the  word 
“  detedfive  ”  has  slowly  but  surely  been 
removed  from  the  announcements  of 


new  cameras  for  hand  work.  The  form 
of  these  instruments,  too,  has  undergone 
considerable  modification.  For  instance, 
it  is  no  longer  thought  necessary  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  apparatus  in  brown  paper  or 
wicker  work,  a  proceeding  which  never 
deceived  anybody  and  which  served  no 
really  good  purpose,  the  disguise  being 
so  palpable.  The  present  form  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  far  more  efficacious  and  at 
the  same  time  straightforward,  for  the 
operator,  apart  from  having  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  various  attachments  such 
as  swing  back  and  front,  focussing 
screen,  levels,  etc.,  does  not  feel  that  his 
proceedings  are  of  a  “sneaky  ”  character, 
and  is  consequently  less  flustered  and 
nervous. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
throwing  off  of  conventional  and  em¬ 
barrassing  trammels  has  opened  up  a 
much  larger,  broader  and  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  field  for  the  hand-camera  worker, 
for  it  is  now  possible  to  take  pains  and 
at  times  actually  produce  piddnres,  a  thing 
out  of  the  question  when  the  artist’s 
chief  desire  was  to  snap  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  be  off  before  he  was 
detected.  The  hints  given  in  this  short 
article  are  meant  for  those  who,  while 
being  tyros,  hope  to  turn  out  careful  and 
praiseworthy  work,  and  not  for  the  mis¬ 
guided  individuals  whose  whole  aim  is 
to  take  a  view  of  the  Bank  at  midday 
from  the  middle  of  the  thoroughfare, 
without  attradling  notice. 

It  is  not  in  my  province  to  describe 
here  the  various  forms  of  cameras,  or  to 
specially  recommend  one  particular 
brand.  One  piece  of  advice  on  the 
subjeG,  however,  I  beg  to  proffer,  and 
that  is  that  one  camera  be  bought  and 
stuck  to,  unless  after  a  fair  trial  its  con¬ 
duct  is  outrageously  bad.  A  big  fault  is 
that  extremely  common  one  of  wanting 
to  have  “the  newest,”  and  as  “the 
newest  ”  is  generally  upon  the  market 
annually  in  the  springtime,  its  pursuit  is 
liable  to  be  expensive.  The  worst 
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drawback  to  such  procedure  is  that  the 
!'  photographer  never  gets  used  to  any 
I  particular  camera  or  method  of  changing, 
the  last  more  especially  being  a  fatal  draw¬ 
back  to  the  manipulation  of  a  magazine 
camera.  Of  course,  the  mere  working 
part  of  the  business  is  soon  learnt ;  you 
simply  turn  that  knob  or  press  that 
button  and  the  trick  is  done.  The 
trouble  arises  when  a  stick  occurs  miles 
from  a  dark-room  and  you  don’t  know 
how  to  locate  it,  a  trouble  which  often 
happens  even  with  the  best  regulated 
apparatus.  Now,  if  the  camera  were  an 
old  friend  of  some  years’  standing,  you 
would  be  up  to  his  little  vagaries,  and 
know  how  to  humour  him,  patting  him 
or  shaking  him  softly,  whereas  with  a 
stranger  you  are  naturally  diffident, 
and  not  inclined  to  take  liberties.  Use 
is  everything.  1  possess  a  maga¬ 

zine  changer  of  a  most  complicated 
pattern,  which  in  its  younger  days 
proved  a  perfedt  nuisance,  jamming  on 
the  slightest  provocation.  But  I  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  be  beaten,  so  struggled 
with  it,  and  to-day  it  works  as  smoothly 
as  possible,  for  if  a  stick  occurs  I 
can  generally  locate  it  by  the  feel  of  the 
changing  rod  and  know  what  to  do.  If, 
however,  I  lend  it  to  an  unaccustomed 
friend,  the  Old  Adam  is  again  aroused 
and  profanity  is  the  result.  All  this 
proves  that  it  is  folly  to  be  constantly 
flitting  from  one  make  to  another,  and 
never  giving  any  particular  machine  a 
real  trial  of  a  couple  of  years  or  so. 

So  much  for  apparatus,  now  for  prac¬ 
tice.  It  is  astonishing  how  comparatively 
few  really  commendable  snap-shots  are 
taken  which  can  justly  lay  claim  to  pic¬ 
torial  importance.  And  again,  apart  from 
this,  a  constant  succession  of  technical 
blunders  are  made  by  almost  all 
beginners,  which  tend  to  dishearten  and 
cause  the  camera  to  be  put  aside  after 
the  first  few  months,  the  workers  for¬ 
getting  that  they  are  attempting  a 
distindf  and  difficult  branch  of  the  art. 


For  instance,  a  very  common  stumbling- 
block  is  that  of  steadiness. 

To  define  distincftly  in  what  position 
the  camera  shall  be  held  appears  to  be 
somewhat  arbitrary,  as  circumstances 
alter  cases.  In  my  opinion,  the  posi¬ 
tion  itself  matters  little  so  long  as  the 
operator  holds  the  machine  in  the  right 
way.  I  favour  placing  the  end  of  it  just 
in  the  bend  of  the  body,  about  the  fifth 
rib,  very  lightly  pressing  it  in  position, 
as  the  weight  then  praeflically  rests  upon 
the  top  of  the  stomach,  the  hands  being 
left  almost  free  to  manipulate  the  shutter 
release.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  try  to 
hold  the  camera  steady  by  forcing  it 
against  the  body,  a  tremulous  motion  is 
then  almost  certain  to  result.  Above 
all,  do  not  think  you  are  going  to  move 
during  the  exposure,  or  you  are  almost 
certain  to  do  it. 

When  working  in  the  streets,  always 
selecSl  the  shady  side  for  your  stand¬ 
point,  you  will  then  get  a  much  brighter 
result,  for  the  greater  portion  of  your 
print  will  be  in  sunlight,  the  heavy 
shade  being  reduced  to  a  mere  strip 
which  will  admirably  serve  to  balance 
the  high  lights,  while,  apart  from 
this  a  much  more  artistic  result  is 
so  obtained.  You  ought  also  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  have  a  good  foreground, 
which  is  as  necessary  in  this  class  of 
work  as  in  landscape.  A  pillar  post,  a 
lamp  post,  baker’s  cart,  or  even  a  group 
of  loungers  will  serve  this  purpose  ad¬ 
mirably.  Above  all,  do  not  be  flurried 
and  under  the  impression  that  you  are 
attracting  universal  attention.  The  best 
way  is  to  selebl  your  point  of  view 
beforehand,  then  walk  slowly  up  to  it, 
and,  if  any  inquisitive  eyes  are  upon  you, 
make  an  elaborate  pretence  of  being  in 
good  time  for  an  appointment,  looking 
at  your  watch,  etc.  Play  this  waiting 
game  until  the  onlookers  are  tired,  and 
cease  to  confuse  you,  then  take  steady 
aim,  wait  your  opportunity  and  fire. 

From  the  street  to  the  sea  is  a  far  cry. 
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but  in  my  mind,  seascapes,  as  taken  by 
the  average  photographer,  run  street 
work  very  close  in  the  matter  of  badness. 
Ships,  for  instance,  which  offer  immense 
piiftorial  possibilities,  can  be  made 
artistic  abominations,  and  the  way  to  do 
it  is  to  take  them  broadside  on  or  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  show  dreadfully  dis¬ 
torted  perspective.  For  instance,  how 
popular  pictures  of  departing  pleasure 
steamers  appear  to  be,  the  photographer 
standing  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  pointing 
his  camera  downwards  and  snapping 
just  as  the  boat  is  almost  underneath 
him.  The  result  is  an  unnaturally  dis¬ 
proportionate  view  of  the  vessel,  showing 
a  great  deal  of  stern  and  churny  water, 
the  last  being  considered  a  sure  sign  of 
excellence,  to  which  the  attention  is  at 
once  called  by  the  happy  artist.  By  far 
the  best  plan  is  to  wait  till  the  steamer 
is  well  out,  and  to  take  her  from  the  sea 
level,  not  from  an  eminence,  some  rocks 
or  surf  being  made  to  form  a  foreground, 
and  even  then  the  result  will  not  be  very 
artistic.  Shipping  is  best  photographed 
in  the  harbour  or  alongside  the  quay, 
and  not  out  at  sea  ;  it  would  puzzle 
even  Vicat  Cole  to  make  a  picture  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles  half  a  mile  or  so  from 
shore,  unless  some  very  striking  sky 
were  overhead. 

To  tell  what  should  be  done  in  the 
matter  of  landscape  would  be  a  big  order, 
for  there  are  so  many  different  styles  each 
requiring  special  treatment.  The  com¬ 
monest  fault  I  should  say  is  inattention 
to  lighting,  by  which  I  mean  disregard 
of  direction  from  which  the  source  of 
light  comes.  There  seems  to  be  a 
prevalent  notion  that  the  sun  must  shine 
direCtly  upon  the  objeCt  if  a  snap-shot  is 
to  be  made,  so  the  operator  generally 
contrives  to  have  Old  Sol  direCtly  behind 
his  back,  and  the  result  is  a  nasty  spotty 
print,  sprinkled  with  white  flecks  of  sun¬ 
light.  “  Another  way,”  as  the  cookery 
book  says,  in  which  to  prodrtce  nasty 
results  is  to  expose  too  quickly  under 


trees  and  develop  for  detail  in  the 
shadows.  The  result  is  usually  an  effedt 
like  a  snowscape  in  summer. 

Faulty  composition  is  often  very 
evident  in  hand-camera  work,  and  this 
may  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  inefficacy  of  the  general  run  of 
finders,  which  hamper  rather  than  help. 
Some  do  not  include  all  the  view  which 
is  actually  upon  the  plate,  while  others 
have  a  nasty  way  of  cutting  off  portions, 
no  matter  how  carefully  they  have  been 
adjusted.  The  photographer  gets  so 
disgusted  with  this  proceeding,  that  he 
as  a  rule  does  not  trouble  himself  to  use 
the  finder,  preferring  to  trust  to  his  eyes; 
this  will  not  do,  for  it  is  astonishing 
how  different  things  appear  upon  the 
screen,  and  it  is  here  that  the  advantage 
of  having  a  full  sized  ground  glass  or  a 
full  sized  accurate  finder  comes  in. 

Another  cause  of  failure  is  dust. 
When  a  camera  changes  automatically  a 
certain  amount  of  dust  is  a  necessary 
evil,  the  friCtion  of  the  working  parts 
being  almost  certain  to  cause  it.  Always 
take  care  to  subjeCt  your  camera  to  a 
severe  Iflowing  with  a  small  pair  of 
bellows,  which  must  be  kept  specially 
for  the  purpose  or  they  will  do  more 
harm  than  good.  After  this  go  carefully 
over  the  entire  inside  with  a  damp  cloth, 
putting  a  point  of  it  well  down  into  the 
corners.  Avoid  banging  the  machine 
about  as  much  as  possible  ;  it  is 
astonishing  to  what  rough  usage  some 
people  subject  their  hand-cameras  while 
they  cherish  their  half-plates  with  the 
tenderest  care. 

The  developing  of  snap-shots  has  been 
so  often  treated  of  in  this  journal  that  it 
would  be  only  reiteration  to  deal  with  it 
here. 

I  myself  never  use  anything  but  the 
ordinary  hydroquinone  “  universal 
formula,  which  I  do  not  even  weaken 
with  water  as  some  recommend.  I 
invariably,  however,  cover  up  the  dish 
with  a  thick  piece  of  cardboard  which  I 
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keep  for  the  purpose  and  which  prevents 
veiling. 

Reader,  perhaps  you  will  have  found 
nothing  new  in  these  hints,  at  all  events 
from  the  technical  point  of  view.  I  did 
not  write  them  with  the  idea  of  improving 
your  technique.  The  notion  was  to 
point  out  one  or  two  artistic  pitfalls  into 
which  amateurs  fall,  and  to  plead  for  ■' 
more  serious  work  with  the  hand  camera. 
The  average  photographer  is  apt  to  say 
“  Bother  any  article  which  deals  withv 
Art,  give  me  formulae.”  I  have  givenL 
you  “  formulae,”  coated  the  art  pill  with 
it  in  fadt.  Therefore,  don’t  let  us  have 
so  many  rear  views  of  steamers  for  our 
competitions,  and  let  straddling  giants 
be  things  unknown  in  our  street  views. 
Think  before  you  expose.  True,  this 
may  prove  a  bad  thing  for  the  plate- 
makers,  but  to  use  an  expressive 
Americanism,  it  will  be  “one  better” 
for  the  side  of  photography. 


WORKING  UP. 

“  All  working  up  of  photographs  by  hand,  except  mere 
spotting  is  undesirable,  and  may  cause  the  rejection  of  the 
pifture." — Exhibilioii  Prospectus. 

HE  above  may  be  taken  as  a 
text  for  a  few  words  on 
“working”  on  both  negatives 
and  prints  that  may  lay  us 
open  to  a  charge  of  heresy  by  the  “  photo¬ 
graphy  pure  and  simple  ”  people  who 
cannot  see  any  difference  between  its 
employment  for  scientific  purposes  and 
the  produdtion  of  pidtorial  effedts. 

If  it  were  possible  to  reproduce  on  the 
photographic  plate,  or  the  paper  on 
which  prints  are  made,  anything  like  the 
number  of  gradations  from  white  to 
black,  and  in  anything  like  their  true 
relations,  and  to  translate  colour  tones 
into  anything  like  their  luminous  values, 
there  might  be  some  sense  in  insisting 
on  hands  off,  as  it  would  be  simply  a 


question  of  corredl  exposure  and  suitable 
development.  But  it  soon  becomes 
evident  to  the  mere  tyro  that  no  such 
possibilities  exist.  The  range  of  grada¬ 
tion  is  very  much  shorter  than  in  Nature, 
and  as  the  silver  bromide  is  relatively 
more  sensitive  to  strong  than  weak  light, 
.  an  exposure  sufficient  to  give  detail  in 
the  shadows  runs  lights  and  half  lights 
together,  while  if  short  enough  to  keep 
them  in  their  due  relation  the  shadows 
are  without  relief  or  detail.  There  can 
therefore  be  no  absolutely  corredt  ex¬ 
posure,  or  no  exposure  that  will  give 
perfedl  gradations,  and  although  it  is 
possible  by  suitable  development  to 
partly  corredt  the  errors,  much  is  left 
for  other  means. 

But  faulty  as  is  the  gradation  natural 
to  photography,  its  colour  tone  is  worse. 
Silver  bromide  being  more  sensitive,  or 
more  readily  affedted  by  the  darker  or 
violet  end  than  by  the  luminous  middle 
of  the  spedtrum,  light  and  dark  tones 
are  reversed,  and  the  modifying  influence 
of  one  colour  upon  another,  which  in 
Nature  tends  to  beautiful  harmony,  gives 
to  the  photograph  incongruity  enough  to 
be  easily  seen  by  the  untrained  eye. 

In  other  words,  the  photographic  film 
is  defedtive,  and  as  it  will  only  work  in 
its  own  way,  it  can  only,  unaided,  pro¬ 
duce  defedtive  results,  and  we  have  no 
sympathy,  indeed,  hardly  patience,  with 
those  who  would  refuse  to  us  the  right 
to  give  such  aid.  Photography,  in  the 
hands  of  the  artist,  is  simply  a  means  to 
an  end,  a  method  of  producing  the 
pidtorial  effedt  on  which  he  has  set  his 
mind,  and  it  is  a  cardinal  and  unchange¬ 
able  article  of  our  faith  that  he  is  and 
should  be  at  perfedt  liberty  to  work  on 
the  negative,  or  print,  or  both,  in  any 
way,  and  to  any  extent  that  is  within 
the  limits  of  his  ability. 

It  was  all  very  well  in  the  long  ago, 
when  technique  was  almost  the  only 
quality  looked  for,  and  when  the  awards 
were  understood  to  be  offered  for  the 
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best  that  could  be  done  by  the  new  art, 
to  prohibit  retouching  or  working  up,  as 
they  placed  those  who  might  be  good 
photographers  but  poor  artists  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  ;  but  when  a  knowledge  of 
technique  is  presupposed,  and  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  a  photograph  is  dependent  on  its 
merit  as  a  picture,  the  question  is  not,  or 
should  not  be  how  was  it  done,  but  what 
is  it  ? 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that 
all  this  does  not  apply  to  the  so-called 
retouching  of  professional  portraiture. 
The  professional  photographer  works  to 
order  and  must  please  a  clientele,  the 
majority  of  whom  have  little  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  less  knowledge  of  art,  and  who, 
not  believing  in  the  Cromwellian  dicTum, 
want  warts  and  everything  else  removed. 

There  are  few  landscape  negatives 
that  may  not,  by  the  intelligent  artist, 
be  vastly  improved  by  suitable  working 
on  the  back  and  front,  or  both.  The 
prevailing  faults,  in  addition  to  incorredt 
tonality,  and  short  range  of  gradation, 
are  obscuration  of  the  details  of  clouded 
skies,  foregrounds  that  print  much  too 
dark  long  before  the  middle  distance 
containing  the  objedtive  point  of  the 
composition  has  impressed  itself,  water 
as  if  it  were  an  unbroken  tufc  of  cotton, 
and  roads  of  light  grey  or  brown  sand, 
opaque  enough  to  appear  in  the  print  as 
white  paper. 

For  the  unveiling  of  the  sky,  restoring 
the  rippling  detail  of  running  water,  and 
giving  to  the  roads  and  other  exaggerated 
lights  their  true  tone,  local  redudtion  by 
Farmer's  solution,  applied  on  a  tuft  of 
cotton,  is  the  philosopher’s  stone.  On 
the  him  side,  too,  much  good  may  be 
done  with  the  black  lead  pencil  ;  too 
sharp  contrasts  blended,  feeble  lights 
intensihed,  detail  indicated  on  tree  trunks 
and  branches  that  are  generally  too 
dark,  and  small  imperfedtions  removed. 

The  back  of  the  plate  is  equally  if  not 
more  susceptible  of  good  work.  Many 
of  the  earlier  negatives  of  the  well- 


known  Valentine  &  Son  were  ground  on 
the  back  with  emery  and  water,  to  give 
a  surface  on  which  to  work,  but  much 
better  methods  are  to  coat  the  back  with 
matt  or  translucent  varnish,  or  in  some 
cases  with  varnish  tinted  with  some  of 
the  coal  tar  colours,  or  to  cover  it  with 
papier  mineral.  If  the  latter  method 
is  adopted  the  paper  should  be  cut  a 
little  larger  than  the  negative,  damped 
and  pasted  round  the  edges.  The  nega¬ 
tive  is  laid  down  on  the  paper,  face  up, 
and  the  pasted  edges  folded  over  on  the 
film  side  and  rubbed  down.  It  will  dry 
tight  as  a  drum,  and  receive  colour  or 
lead  readily. 

On  this,  or  the  varnished  surface,  with 
a  stump  charged  with  plumbago,  it  is 
easy  to  strengthen  a  feeble  foregrourid, 
lighten  a  horizon,  accentuate  a  cloud,  or 
even  lo  put  clouds  in  where  they  may  be 
of  service  ;  or  shadows  may  be  deepened 
and  tonality  adjusted  and  corredted  by 
scraping  away  the  varnish  or  cutting 
out  the  paper  wherever  it  may  be  re¬ 
quired.  In  some  cases  washes  of 
colour  may  be  employed  instead  of  the 
leaded  stump,  and  not  only  will  it  be 
found,  after  a  little  careful  study  and 
praOice,  much  easier  than  from  the  des¬ 
cription  it  seems,  but  there  is  hardly  a 
limit  to  the  work  that  may  be  done  and 
the  improvement  that  may  be  effedled 
in  this  way. 

Negatives  properly  wrought  up  will, 
of  course,  give  prints  leaving  little  to  be 
desired,  except  for  the  limited  range  of 
gradation  incident  to  the  medium,  but 
even  the  best  of  them  may  be  made  still 
better  by  a  few  touches  from  an  expert 
hand.  Just  what  those  may  or  should 
be  must  be  decided  by  the  artist  himself ; 
our  objecT  in  this  not  being  to  teach,  but 
to  insist  on  his  perfecT  liberty  to  make 
them  in  any  way  that  he  chooses,  and 
indeed  to  do  anything  and  everything 
that  will  enhance  the  value  of  his  picTure 
as  a  work  of  art. — The  American  Amateur 
Photographer. 
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Ube  junior  Salon. 

Full  particulars  of  the  Junior  Salon  which  is 
the  Double  Summer  Number  of  th.&  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher,  will  be  found  in  last  month’s  issue.  The 
Salon  is  a  special  supplement  to  the  ordinary 
magazine,  and  is  entirely  devoted  to  repro- 
duftions  of  the  work  of  the  readers  of  this 
journal.  Everyone  can  submit  photographs  to 
the  "Hanging  Committee,”  who  will  seleft  as 
many  as  possible  for  the  Exhibition.  No  prize 
is  offered,  but  the  best  photograph  received  in 
each  class  will  be  awarded  a  certificate,  along 
with  twenty-four  half-tone  reproduiffions  on  art 
paper.  A  limited  number  will  also  be  marked 
"On  the  line.”  The  last  day  for  sending  in  is 
July  loth. 

CLASSES. 

1.  Landscape  or  Seascape  (with  or  without 
figures). 

2.  Genre  and  Figure  Study. 

3.  Architedlure. 

4.  At  Home  Portraiture. 

5.  Hand-Camera  Work. 

6.  Instantaneous  Work. 

7.  Trades  Portrayed  by  Photography. 

8.  Animals  and  Birds. 

9.  Unique  Photographs. 

RULES. 

Each  photograph  must  be  accompanied  by  a  Salon 
coupon,  which  must  be  securely  fixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner.  Entries  not  complying  with  this 
regulation  will  be  immediately  disqualified. 

A  competitor  may  send  as  many  photographs  for  each 
class  as  he  likes,  provided  they  are  each  accompanied 
by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupons  must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender  written  plainly  in  pencil,  the  other  particulars  being 
inscribed  in  the  spaces  left  for  the  purpose. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  class  to  which  the  photo¬ 
graph  belongs,  that  space  may  be  left  vacant  for  the  Editor 
to  fill  in. 

The  photographs  may  be  of  any  size  up  to  whole  plate, 
and  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmounted.  They  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer,  Brad¬ 
ford,  and  marked  on  the  top  left  hand  corner  of  the 
envelope  “Junior  Salon." 

The  latest  date  for  reception  is  July  loth,  but  the  sooner 
the  photographs  arrive  the  better. 

The  prints  sent  in  become  the  property  of  the  Editor. 

In  no  case  can  the  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 


STEREOSCOPIC  COMPETITION 
(Closes  June  25  th). 

A  prize  of  los.  6d.  and  a  volume  of  the  current 
issue  of  Anthony’s  Annual  will  be  awarded  to 
the  sender  of  the  three  best  stereoscopic  photo¬ 
graphs  of  any  subjedt.  The  prints  must  be 
properly  mounted  and  one  coupon  attached  to 
the  first  of  the  series,  the  others  being  numbered  in 
rotation  and  bearing  the  nom-de -plume  of  the  sender. 

The  coupon  was  given  in  last  number. 


LITERARY  COMPETITION 
(Closes  July  25th). 

A  prize  of  los.  6d.  and  a  copy  of  the  current 
volume  of  Anthony’s  Annual  will  be  given  for 
the  best  article  on  the  subjeft  of  "My  Mistakes,” 
in  which  the  biggest  photographic  blunders  into 
which  the  writer  fell  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career  must  be  described,  and  also  the  "way 
out.”  The  article  must  not  contain  more  than 
4500  words  nor  less  than  1000,  and  must  be 
written  upon  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

The  coupon  is  given  in  this  number. 

EATING  COMPETITION 
(Closes  July  25th). 

Four  prizes  of  5s.  and  a  volume  of  the  current 
issue  of  "  Anthony’s  Annual  ”  are  offered  for  the 
best  photographs  of — 

1.  A  man  or  woman  eating. 

2.  A  child  eating. 

3.  An  animal  or  animals  eating. 

4.  A  bird  or  birds  eating. 

Competitors  are  "fancy  free ”  as  regards  arrange¬ 
ment  and  surroundings. 

The  coupons  are  given  in  this  number. 

SHOWER  OF  RAIN  COMPETITION 
(Closes  August  25th). 

A  prize  of  los.  6d.  is  offered  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  taken  immediately  after  a  heavy  fall  of 
rain.  The  pidture  must  unmistakably  show  signs 
of  wet  weather,  but  this  is  the  only  restridlion. 

The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  July  number. 

FLORAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 
COMPETITION 
(Closes  August  25th). 

A  prize  of  los.  6d.  is  offered  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  of  flowers  in  bloom.  They  must  be  taken 
against  a  plain  background,  either  light  or  dark, 
and  may  be  in  vases  or  arranged  in  any  other 
manner. 

The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  July  number. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
current  issue,  or  issue  in  which  the  particular  coupon 
appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

All  photographs,  etc.,  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmoun¬ 
ted,  addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer, 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not 
later  than  the  25th  of  each  month  to  be  in  time  for  the 
succeeding  competition. 

The  prints  or  manuscripts  sent  in  become  the  property 
of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In  no  case  can 
unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor's  own  work. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 
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GENERAL  COMPETITION 

As  usual,  the  General  Competition  was  well 
supported,  and  singularly  enough,  figure  studies 
of  a  high  character  were  submitted  by  so  many 
that  the  awarding  of  the  prize  was  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty.  It  goes,  however,  to  Mr.  H.  B. 
Bradley,  143,  Ashton  New  Road,  Beswick,  Man¬ 
chester,  for  his  beautiful  print,  “In  Nature’s 
Studio,’’  while  certificates  are  awarded  to 
Messrs.  J.  Pullan,  Oundle,  Norths;  S.  G.  Clarke, 
Greenheys,  Little  Hulton;  C.  R.  Minchin,  The 
Farm,  Ascot,  Berks. ;  W.  R  Brightman, 
Lyndale,  61,  Redland  Road,  Bristol,  J.  W. 
Lethbridge,  George  Street,  Wellingborough, 
and  A.  A.  Bellingham,  51,  Colne  Road,  Burnley. 
Prints  by  Nemo,  R.  F.  P.,  Hazel,  Etienne, 
C.  E.  S.  I.,  Lady  Jane,  E.  L.  W.,  A.  E.  B., 
Kenelm  and  A  Warwickshire  River  are  highly 
commended.  Prints  by  Whio,  Skib,  Pitow, 
Alan,  Antipops,  A.  Bambridge,  Nell,  Hargus, 
Y.  E.  S.,  Vesper,  Jamie,  Scraps,  and  Pierrot  are 
commended. 


©ur  Sun’e^. 

Consider  the  complexion  of  the  subjedi  when 
printing  a  portrait.  A  fair  person  should  have 
a  warm  tone,  a  delicate  form  and  face  a  light 
print ;  and  a  strong,  healthy  or  dark  person  a 
deep  and  darkly  toned  pidure. 

Judgment,  skill,  and  observation  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  various  kinds  of  paper  and 
different  qualities  of  negatives  must  always  be 
used.  A  blind  adherence  to  rules,  without  re¬ 
ference  to  varying  circumstances,  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  uniformly  successful  results  in  printing. 

When  some  of  the  native  priests  saw  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  Emperor  Menelek  of  Abyssinia, 
they  upbraided  him  for  allowing  a  European 
to  reproduce  his  features  by  means  of  an  instru¬ 
ment  invented  by  the  devil  “Idiots! ’’ replied 
Menelek,  “On  the  contrary,  it  is  God  who 
has  created  the  materials  which  make  the  work 
possible.  Don’t  tell  me  such  nonsense  again, 
or  I’ll  have  you  beheaded.” 

Points  About  Lenses. — The  less  colour  a 
lens  objediive  shows  when  placed  upon  a  sheet 
of  white  paper  the  better  the  lens  is  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes.  Glass  exposed  to  strong 
light  is  apt  to  become  yellowish,  greenish  or 
bluish.  Lenses  when  not  in  use  should  there¬ 
fore  not  be  needlessly  exposed  to  light.  They 
should  also  be  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere  i  e. 
away  from  damp,  dust,  gas  or  stove  fumes.  The 
surface  polish  is  liable  to  be  affefted  by  such 
unfavourable  surroundings. 

The  Forthcoming  Eclipse. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  British  Astronomical  Association, 
some  very  good  suggestions  were  made  by  the 


president  upon  the  use  of  the  ordinary  camera 
for  the  forthcoming  eclipse  of  the  sun.  The 
ledurer  stated  that  much  more  could  be  done 
with  an  ordinary  camera  in  this  line  than  was 
generally  supposed.  With  a  lens  of  12  to  14 
inches  focus  and  upwards,  giving  a  series  of  short 
exposures,  a  quarter  of  a  second  would  be 
sufficient  for  a  sharp  outline.  The  most  essential 
point  is  stability  at  the  moment  of  exposure,  and 
he  recommended  that  a  camera  should  be  bolted 
down  to  a  plank,  one  end  of  which  should  rest 
firmly  on  the  ground  whilst  the  other  was  sup¬ 
ported  on  a  trestle.  This  method  had  been  tried 
with  great  success. 

The  Tyrol  certainly,  cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
progressive  place,  and  yet  the  Association  of 
Hotels  of  the  first  rank  in  Tyrol  announces 
that  it  has  dark  rooms  at  its  hotels,  which  are 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Rarer  Sea  near 
Bozen,  on  the  Stilfserjoch  road  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Ortler.  Though  the  Tyrol  is  far  less 
known  than  Switzerland,  the  scenery  of  parts 
of  it  is  not  inferior  in  beauty.  All  information 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Herrn 
Poetzelberger,  Meran,  Austria.  Photographers 
visiting  any  part  of  the  dual  empire  this  summer 
should  by  no  means  omit  the  Millennial  Ex¬ 
hibition  at  Budapest  from  their  programme. 
It  includes  many  most  interesting  things  that 
are  new  to  most  people  because  of  their  primi¬ 
tiveness,  for  nowadays  the  primitive  is  a  great 
rarity.  Besides,  the  Hungarian  capital  itself  will 
well  repay  a  visit ;  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
cities  in  Europe,  while  photographers  and  others 
will  find  that  there  are  many  capital  excursions 
to  be  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  most 
progressive  city. 

Photographic  Ghosts. — The  following  in¬ 
teresting  experiment  appeared  in  a  contemporary 
upwards  of  thirty  years  ago. — “If  we  take  a 
negative  (the  larger  the  better)  and  place  it  in  a 
window  with  a  piece  of  ground  glass  behind,  and 
darken  all  the  other  panes  but  the  one  on  which 
the  negative  is  placed,  and  then  look  steadily  at 
one  particular  part  of  it  for,  say,  half  a  minute ; 
on  diredling  the  eyes  to  the  dimly  illuminated 
ceiling  of  the  room  we  see  there  depidled  a 
beautifully  distinH  positive  of  a  rich  sepia  tint. 
The  illusion  is  really  astonishing,  and  forms  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  persistency  ^of  vision. 
If  this  is  shown  to  a  person  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  subjedt  of  the  negative,  he  will  not 
recognise  his  friend  on  looking  at  it,  but  on 
looking  at  the  ceiling  will  have  aperfedl  ghost  of 
the  person  there  presented  to  his  vision.  If  the 
eyes  are  not  kept  on  the  same  spot  a  blurred 
vision  will  be  the  result.  By  looking  closely  at 
the  negative  a  large  figure  will  appear  and  vice 
versa.  By  the  aid  of  a  magic  lantern  this  might 
well  be  shown  to  a  number  of  people.” 


®ur  Xaborator^. 

Clear  corners  on  a  negative  are  caused  by  the 
lens  not  covering  the  plate  properly. 

Separate  toning  and  fixing  baths  give  far  more 
permanent  results  than  the  so-called  combined 
baths. 


Squeegeeing  Precautions. — When  squeegee¬ 
ing  prints  down  on  to  glass  or  other  material  for 
enamelling  or  when  rolling  them  during  the 
process  of  mounting,  a  sheet  of  stout  paper 
should  be  interposed  between  the  print  and  the 
roller  to  prevent  the  print  from  any  chance  of 


Negatives  that  have  been 
over -intensified  with  mer¬ 
cury  may  be  reduced  by 
immersion  for  a  few  minutes 
in  an  ordinary  fixing  bath. 


Sea  water  answers  well  for 
washing  negatives  and  prints. 
It  is  however  necessary  to 
give  a  final  short  rinse  in 
fresh  water  before  drying. 


Collodio-chloride  paper  is 
said,  by  experts,  to  require 
only  one  fifth  the  gold  re¬ 
quired  by  gelatine,  and  the 
results  are  just  as  permanent. 


If  the  image  comes  up  thin 
and  flat  in  the  developer, 
fix.  it  in  a  combined  toning 
and  fixing  bath,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  good 
result. 


A  good  substitute  for 
ground  glass  may  be  had 
by  applying  a  thick  coating 
of  starch  to  plain  glass.  It 
possesses  the  advantage  that 
it  may  be  easily  removed  by 
a  little  warm  water. 


Caution  must  be  taken 
to  keep  the  prints  moving 
while  in  the  toning  and 
fixing  solutions,  so  as  to 
ensure  perfedl  contadl  of  the 
solution  with  every  part  of 
the  print,  and  thus  avoid 
uneven  adtion. 


Hydroquinone  is  a  very 
clean  developer  and  gives 
black  and  white  negatives ; 
it  is  specially  suitable  for 
lantern  slides  and  will  also 
do  for  bromide  paper,  al¬ 
though  ferrous  oxalate  is 
generally  regarded  the  best  for  the  latter. 

General  mottling  appearing  all  over  a  neg¬ 
ative  may  arise  from  the  plates  being  in  contadt 
with  impure  paper.  Often  it  is  due  to  imperfedt 
fixing  by  using  a  used-up  bath  i.e.,  one  not  con¬ 
taining  sufficient  hypo,  or  a  hypo  bath  partly 
decomposed  by  acid  or  alum. 


General  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

In  Nature’s  Studio.  Manchester. 

sticking  to  the  roller  and  so  being  caught  in  it, 
torn,  damaged  or  altogether  destroyed. 

Vaseline  for  Stoppers. — Vaseline  smeared 
on  the  stoppers  of  bottles  will  in  most  cases 
prevent  any  chance  of  sticking.  Two  of  the  few 
substances  which  do  not  seem  to  mind  vaseline, 
and  make  the  stoppers  stick  as  usual,  are  caustic 
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soda  and  caustic  potash  which  are  both  used  as 
an  accelerator  with  hydroquinone. 

Acid  Fixing  Bath. — This  is  a  great  favourite 
with  many  workers  and  two  good  formulae  are 
here  given.  A.  Dissolve  J  oz.  sodium  sulphite 
in  2  oz.  of  water,  and  150  grains  citric  or  tartaric 
acid  in  i  oz.  of  water.  Mix  these  two  solutions 
together  and  add  gradually  to  4  oz.  hypo  pre¬ 
viously  dissolved  in  17  oz.  of  water.  Stir  con¬ 
stantly  while  mixing  the  two  latter  solutions. 
B.  Dissolve  Hypo  5  oz.,  sodium  sulphite  i  oz. 
in  20  oz.  of  water,  then  add  i  drachm  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Both  these  baths  may  be  used 
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J.  Pullan  The  Junior  Photographer.  Ounille. 


for  several  times  and  will  keep  clear  longer  than 
the  ordinary  fixing  bath. 

Amidol.  —  Amidol  undoubtedly  holds  the 
highest  position  amongst  developers  of  the  aniline 
series.  The  following  is  the  most  suitable  method 
for  making  up  and  working :  Stock  solution  of 
soda  sulphite,  one  in  five  (20%).  To  make  ten 
ounces  of  stock  developer,  take  too  grs.  by 
weight,  or  3  drms.  by  bulk,  of  dry  amidol  and 
dissolve  in  the  10  ounces  of  stock  solution.  Stir 
up  well  and  allow  to  stand  at  least  10  minutes 
before  use ;  if  any  floating  particles  are  seen  in 
the  solution,  filter  through  cotton  wool.  This 


stock  developer  will  keep  for  about  two  days. 
For  use,  dilute  with  one  or  more  particles  of 
water  as  required.  The  amount  of  dilution  is  a 
matter  for  personal  judgment,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  work  to  be  done.  Diluted  once, 
and  without  any  bromide,  it  may  be  considered 
the  strongest  form  in  which  it  may  be  used.  One 
grain  of  fjromide  added  to  each  ounce  makes  it 
suitable  for  rapid  exposures.  For  under-exposed 
plates  dilute  with  at  least  three  parts  of  water  ; 
for  over-exposure  a  little  citric  acid  may  be  used 
as  a  restrainer,  and  when  the  details  are  out 
density  can  be  obtained  by  adding  one  dram 
of  a  ten  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  citrate 
and  allowing  it  to  adl  upon  the  plate  for  some¬ 
time.  For  bromide  paper  it  must  be  diluted 
from  three  to  four  times,  and  about  half  a  grain 
of  bromide  added  for  each  ounce  of  diluted 
developer;  more  is  sometimes  required  but  too 
much  gives  the  print  a  disagreeable  green  tint. 

Fog. — Mr.  R.  Liesegang  publishes  in  the 
Photo  Chronik  an  interesting  article  on  the 
various  kinds  of  fog  on  negatives.  He 
divides  fog  in  the  first  place  into  two 
kinds,  silver  fog  and  that  due  to  colour¬ 
ing  matter.  Silver  fog  comes  from  faulty  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  dry  plates,  from  exposure  to 
adtinic  light,  incorredl  exposure  or  development, 
insufficient  fixing,  etc ;  while  colour  fog  may 
come  from  decomposed  organic  developer, 
impure  hypo,  etc.  In  order  to  judge  of  the 
nature  of  the  fog  the  following  solution  is 


prepared  : — 

Blue  vitrol  .  zjdrms. 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  2J 

Water . 17  ozs. 


Apply  some  of  this  carefully  to  one  corner  of  the 
negative  and  observe  whether  or  not  it  reduces 
its  density.  If  it  does  it  is  a  case  of  silver  fog. 
If  there  is  little  or  no  adlion,  the  fog  is  due  to 
colouring  matter.  To  remove  silver  fog  any  of 
the  ordinary  reducers  may  be  employed,  or  the 
following,  which  works  better  : — 

Blue  vitrol  .  ijdrms. 

Bromide  of  potassium  . 

Water  .  3|ozs. 

The  well-washed  negative  is  placed  in  this  bath, 
and  begins  to  bleach  at  once  ;  as  soon  as  the 
surface  has  turned  white,  the  negative  is  placed 
in  an  ordinary  hypo  fixing  bath.  The  fog  will 
then  entirely  disappear.  The  solution  must  not 
be  allowed  to  adl  too  long  for  fear  that  the  half 
tones  may  be  injured.  To  remove  colour  fog, 
or  stains  due  to  the  developer,  it  is  best  to  place 
the  negative  in  a  dilute  hydro-chloric  acid  bath 
to  which  some  alum  has  been  added.  The  follow¬ 


ing  is  thecorredl  formula  : — 

Saturated  solution  of  alum  . ig  ozs. 

Hydrochloric  acid .  i  oz. 


The  ordinary  acid  fixing  bath  is  also  serviceable. 
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©ur  Crttical  Column. 

Under  this  heading  the  Editor  wiil,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
criticise  photographs  by  any  readers  who  care  to  send 
prints  for  that  purpose.  In  special  cases  failures  will  be 
illustrated,  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fadl  that  the  bad  points  mainly 
are  mentioned.  Some  of  the  photographs  we  receive  are 
excellent  in  many  respeiSls,  but  we  consider  that  to  point 
out  their  weaknesses  is  of  much  more  value  than  to  extol 
their  virtues.  Prints  should  be  sent  flat,  the  package 
marked  “Critical  Column”  on  outside,  and  name  aiid 
address  of  sender  should  be  written  on  coupon  afSxed  by 
one  corner  to  back  of  print.  A  iwm-de-plume  may  be 
added  for  publication.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  prints.  Critical  Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from 
the  current  number  of  The  Junior  Photogravher,  and 
accompany  each  print  sent.  Particular  attention  is  called 
to  the  fadt  that  the  criticisms  appear  in  tha  second  issue 
after  their  receipt.  Thus  prints  with  say,  June 
coupons  attached,  receive  attention  in  the  August  number. 

Glevu.m, — All  this  wants  is  about  half  an  inch 
trimming  off  the  bottom,  and  about  half  an  inch 
off  the  top.  It  would  look  exceedingly  well 
printed  in  red  carbon. 

Thistle.  —  You  know  how  to  expose  and 
develop  and  light,  but  your  notion  of  focussing 
is  somewhat  crude  unless  there  is  something 
wrong  with  your  lens. 

Berkerley — As  a  view  of  a  house  we  should 
say  this  is  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  such 
work. 

Bothwell  Bridge. — You  have  over-developed 
this  which  accounts  for  both  the  water  and  the 
sky  being  so  milky-white.  A  bridge  like  this 
can  never  be  made  very  pidtorial  unless  there 
are  some  barges  about. 

T.  D.  R.  —  Under  the  circumstances  quite 
commendable. 

Crosbeian. — Very  good  but  slightly  over¬ 
exposed,  and  rather  over-developed. 

J.  A.  W. — The  same  remarks  apply  to  this 
print  as  to  the  above. 

T.  A.  G. — You  have  managed  to  fog  your 
plate  somehow  towards  the  left-hand  bottom 
corner. 

Unsuccessful. — Your  toning  bath  is  very 
much  at  fault,  and  you  over-expose.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  first  named  deleft  are  you  sure  your 
dishes  are  perfeftly  clean,  and  free  from  hypo  ? 
If  this  is  the  case  you  had  better  try  another 
formula. 

Young-Un. — Very  good,  and  certainly  funny. 
The  young  man  looks  as  silly  as  a  boat-horse. 
(Why  a  “boat-horse"  particularly  we  do  not 
know.) 

Novice  (Lancs.). — Although  as  you  say  you 
work  in  a  mill,  you  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  a  piftorial  spot  to  go  to  on  Saturdays. 
The  lighting  is  very  nice,  but  you  could  focus 
better, 


Hypo.  —  Well  toned  and  quite  “  Rem- 
brandtish"  in  effeft. 

Newlands. — It  is  not  often  that  we  get  areally 
satisfaftory  genre  study  like  that  of  Newlands 
submitted  for  criticism,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
reproduce  it  as  an  example  of  effeftive  simplicity 
The  means  employed  to  produce  this  most 
commendable  photograph  were  such  as  may 
be  obtained  anywhere,  namely  a  fairly  lighted 
room,  an  “ordinary"  man,  and  a  few  railway 
guides,  and  yet,  what  a  pleasing  result  has 
accrued.  The  whole  arrangement  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired,  and  the  only  suggestion  we  can  offer 
is  that  a  time  table  on  the  bare  patch  of  carpet 
to  the  left  would  have  been  a  slight  improve¬ 
ment,  helping  to  make  a  more  perfeft  pyramid, 
and  that  say  a  camera  case  and  “  fittings  "  had 
been  in  evidence  to  give  more  point  photo¬ 
graphically  to  the  title  of  the  print  “Where 
shall  I  go  for  my  holidays." 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Newlands. 


P'air-Haired  Exile.  —  We  think  this  for  a 
wonder  is  a  case  of  under-exposure,  because 
there  is^  such  a  lack  of  detail  in  the  shadows. 

Majorie. — Not  at  all  bad.  It  ought  to  make 
quite  a  passable  lantern  slide. 

O.  W.  F.  T. — Fairly  well  chosen  and  focussed, 
but  terribly  over-exposed  we  should  say,  although 
the  faft  of  its  being  exceedingly  thin  might  be 
accounted  for  by  some  defeft  in  development. 

Snip  Snap  Shot. — Not  a  bit  artistic,  try  again. 

SissiE. — You  have  wasted  good  models,  good 
technique  and  a  good  plate,  Sissie.  You  ought 
to  have  made  capital  out  of  the  materials  in 
hand,  instead  of  taking  simply  a  common-place 
view, 
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B.  V.  A. — Another  simple  notion,  and  almost 
equally  as  effedtive  as  the  pidture  by  Newlands. 
A  fight  over  a  game  of  marbles  is  an  every¬ 
day  occurrence  in  schoolboy  life,  and  as  school¬ 
boys  and  school  yards  are  as  common  as 
blackberries  anybody  with  half  an  eye  to  effedl 
could  have  produced  a  similar  result.  But 
there  the  trouble  arises,  the  half  eye  is  missing, 
and  photographers  blunder  along  among  ornate 
accessories  trying  to  realize  complicated  snbjefts 
and  compositions,  forgetting  that  far  more  satis- 
fadtory  photographic  pidlnres  lie  almost  under 
their  noses.  In  the  case  of  B.  A.  A.’s  photo¬ 
graph,  perhaps  a  little  better  composition  would 


Beef. — How  is  it  that  the  exposure  appears 
to  have  been  doubled  here  ?  Perhaps  you  have 
moved  the  camera. 

Tom-Tit. — Very  superior  interior  work  but 
not  quite  as  artistic  as  it  ought  to  be. 

B.M.K — Your  prints  show  good  technique. 
The  young  man  occupies  a  good  position,  but 
the  lighting  is  crude,  causing  a  very  heavy 
shadow  under  his  chin.  The  copy  (we  suppose 
it  is  a  copy)  is  quite  satisfadtory. 

IxsTANTOGRAPH  AND  Drakcir. — Both  Over¬ 
exposed  considerably.  They  must  amend  their 
ways  in  this  diredlion  and  submit  again. 


Submit'ed  for  criticism  by  B.  A.  A. 


have  resulted  had  the  naturally-posed  boy  with 
the  hoop  stood  just  over  the  school  ha.gs,  or  as 
an  alternative  he  could  have  remained  where 
he  was  and  the  aforesaid  bags  could  have  been 
brought  a  little  more  forward. 

Duchess. — You,  too,  belong  to  the  noble  army 
of  over-exposers,  and  are  not  very  particular  as 
to  what  sort  of  view  you  seledl. 

E.  A.  B.-  -The  lighting  was  not  satisfadlory, 
and  the  pidlure  should  have  been  the  other  way 
up  on  the  plate. 

Presto. — Considering  the  instrument,  quite 
satisfadtory. 


Tanchem  (On  the  Mendel). — Artistically  the 
best  thing  you  have  sent  us.  Cut  half  an  inch, 
or  a  little  over,  off  the  left-hand  side, 

Boney. —  You  must  improve  your  technique  ad 
little,  for  you  over-expose.  The  posing  is  fairly  ' 
satisfadlory. 

Erith  — A  novel  idea,  Erith,  and  by  no  means 
badly  worked  out  You  should  have  placed  the 
candle  a  little  bit  nearer  the  mouse-trap  as  you 
would  then  have  got  a  better  composition. 

Uranus. — Rather  too  square  to  be  pidforial. 
About  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  each  side  would 
have  improved  it. 
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Richard. — Very  good  indeed  but  the  boys 
should  have  been  spread  out  more  and  you 
over-expose.  Your  work  is  commendable,  how¬ 
ever. 

Reniar. — You  were  too  near  the  show,  and 
the  lads  would  have  looked  better  if  they  had 
been  engaged  as  showmen,  in  some  charadteristic 
attitudes. 

Ambrose. — So  you  are  trying  a  new  kind  of 
vignetting !  Well,  the  result  is  not  at  all  bad. 
The  lady  ought  to  have  been  leaning  against  ihe 
bit  of  broken  fence. 

Hugh-de-Waltham. — A  most  artistic  view 
of  the  pulpit  which  only  requires  suitable 
trimming  to  make  a  pretty  photograph. 

Perseus.  —  Still  an¬ 
other  figure  study,  but 
not  nearly  as  satisjfadlory 
as  the  others  published 
this  month.  Here  are 
most  pleasing  models, 
capitally  attired,  and 
each  quite  capable  of 
making  a  pidture  singly. 

All  together,  however, 
they  assist  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  an  unpleasing 
whole.  The  chief  reason 
of  the  failure  of  the 
photograph  pictorially 
undoubtedly  lies  in  the 
fadl  of  the  child  in  the 
foreground  being  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  the 
other  figures,  thus  des¬ 
troying  the  balance.  To 
put  it  plainly,  she  was 
unnecessary,  as  will  be 
seen,  for  the  pidture  lay 
between  the  black  lines. 

The  background  lends 
itself  to  pidture  making, 
and  the  general  idea  is 
not  bad,  but  the  plethora 
of  "objedts  of  interest  ”  is  a  fatal  defedt. 

ScRAGGA. — A  very  good  view  indeed  of  the 
Halifax  disaster.  You  ought  to  have  been  able 
to  get  rid  of  this  to  some  of  the  illustrated  papers 
at  the  time. 

Sunday. — The  girl  is  nicely  posed  with  the 
exception  of  her  feet,  which  are  just  a  bit 
awkwardly  placed. 

Murrough.  No.  8. — The  composition  is  only 
just  passable,  as  the  straight  line  formed  by  the 
barge  in  the  foreground  is  fatal  to  really  good 
effedl.  No.  9.  The  lad  is  all  right,  but  he  should 
have  been  more  central.  No.  10.  Pidtorial,  and 
only  wants  a  good  sky  printing  in. 


WiNCO. — Very  excellently  trimmed,  and  well 
chosen,  but  spoilt  by  the  wrong  position  of  the 
by  no  means  unsatisfadlory  model.  He  ought  to 
have  been  helping  the  other  lads  to  find  birds’ 
nests. 

Phlox. — You  ought  to  have  been  further  away 
and  thus  brought  your  figures  more  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  pidture. 

Mazza  Wattee. — Photograph  of  three 
persons.  Only  that  and  nothing  more. 

Selpick. — Please  do  not  send  things  like  this. 
You  really  must  not,  you  know.  The  place  was 
all  right,  and  although  there  is  a  slight  fogginess 
about  the  print,  the  technique  is  not  bad,  but 
those  aimless  men  ! 


Alba. — Quite  a  Craig-Annany  little  morsel. 
The  camera  can  do  good  work,  apparently. 

Skindergoat.  —  Your  present  camera  ap¬ 
parently  lets  light  in  somewhere,  unless  the 
defedt  is  due  to  the  sun  being  behind  your 
models.  We  prefer  the  half-plate  stand-camera 
to  a  quarter-plate  stand-camera  because  those 
who  buy  a  quarter-plate  outfit  want  to  change 
for  a  larger  size  later  on,  which  means  an 
entirely  new  plant  unless  you  provide  yourself 
with  new  half-plate  dishes  to  begin  with. 

OoM. — Rather  over-exposed. 

Volt. — He  is  not  at  all  in  a  nice  position  for 
a  soldier.  He  wants  to  “  buck  up.” 
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I’eace  or  War. — A  technically  perfeft,  well- 
trimmed  print  of  a  somewhat  dismal-looking 
spot. 

Focus  Sharp. — Interesting,  bat  it  would  have 
looked  better  had  you  been  a  little  further  away. 

Llux. — A  fairly  pretty  view,  but  the  lack  of 
foreground  is  a  serious  defedt. 

McCall. — This  is  really  artistic,  but  we  fancy 
the  negative  must  be  very  thin.  For  an  even¬ 
tide  pidture  you  ought  to  have  a  sunset  sky  of 
course. 

Don  Sebastian. — There  is  a  suspicion  of  a 
flare-spot  about  the  centre  of  your  print.  Turn 
one  of  the  combinations  of  your  lens  round  a  bit, 
and  see  if  this  will  improve  the  effedt.  The  focus 
is  excellent. 

Monkey  Brand. — Fair,  but  the  boys  in  the 
distance  are  taking  too  much  interest  in  the 
proceedings. 

B  A. A. — The  technique  is  all  right,  but  the 
view  is  rather  commonplace. 

Nailer. — A  nice  effedl  of  light  and  dark  but 
you  should  have  stood  just  a  little  further  away. 

Mick-pussy. — Nearly  successful,  but  her  right 
arm  is  just  a  trifle  stiff. 

Knight  of  the  Scissors. — Excellent,  con¬ 
sidering  the  circumstances.  There  is,  however, 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  fog  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  print. 

H.  W.  B. — Interesting,  but  what  a  villainous 
tone. 

Nero. — Not  centred  properly,  and  you  have 
not  held  the  camera  steady,  or  else  its  focus  is 
wrong. 

Lady  Jane. — As  a  portrait  excellent,  but 
please  don’t  waste  our  time  with  such  things. 
Your  other  work  gives  us  much  more  satisfadfion  ; 
.we  do  not  care  for  rela.tions’  portraits,  not  even 
our  own. 

George  up  to  date. — Well  trimmed  and 
exposed,  but  badly  out  in  the  focus. 

Casul. — You  have  over  exposed  this,  or  it 
would  have  been  very  nice  indeed. 

Hamlet. — Properly  treated  this  would  be  a 
good  thing.  Try  bromide. 

Verax. — Too  small  for  pradlical  purposes,  and 
the  foreground  is  cut  off  too  close  to  the  vase. 

J.  A.  W. — Excellently  chosen.  The  dark  tree 
makes  a  capital  contrast  to  the  Marble  Arch. 

Muschacho  — First-rate.  Groups  like  this  we 
are  glad  to  see. 

Wax- Work. — It  ought  to  have  been  the  other 
way  up  on  the  plate.  Trim  a  little  over  an  inch 
off  each  side  to  make  the  most  of  it. 


Aliquis. — It  is  a  pity  you  could  not  have  got 
a  little  nearer  and  worked  your  shutter  a  bit 
quicker. 

Y.  J.  M. — A  capital  exposition  of  trimming. 

Shan  Von  Vocht. — This  is  nothing  without  a 
sky  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  top  and  bottom. 

Mr.  Remember.  —  Not  quite  a  pidlure  but 
nearly. 

H.  A.  C. — Boy  No.  i  is  natural,  boy  No.  2  is 
stiff.  The  light  too,  is  not  quite  as  effedlive  as 
it  might  be. 

Violin. — Your  surf  photograph,  as  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  surf  is  commendable.  Artistically  it  is 
out  of  it. 

Trying  Again. — You  have  got  a  pidture.  It 
only  wants  printing  a  little  darker,  with  a  sun¬ 
set  sky  against  the  house  and  trees. 

Le  Merveilleux. — Look  out  for  your  shadow 
next  time.  The  “skyagraph”  of  yourself  and 
the  camera  looks  as  if  you  were  a  couple  of 
spoony  couriers. 

Stuart. — It  should  have  been  the  other  way 
up,  otherwise  commendable. 

Dominus. — Good,  were  it  not  for  the  back¬ 
ground.  Remember  that  a  perfedlly  plain  one 
is  preferable. 

Ready-Aye-Ready. — Don’t  try  groups  in  an 
ordinary  room,  it  won’t  do. 

Child. — Good  architedlural  photography. 

Hypo. — A  nice,  natural  scrap. 

Acre. — The  lack  of  foreground  is  a  fatal 
defedf,  otherwise  you  would  have  scored. 

Hvdroquinone  (T.  W.  A.). — If  your  manipu¬ 
lations  were  not  so  messy  we  might  commend 
this  for  instantaneous  work.  Your  toning  bath 
must  be  in  a  bad  state. 

Water-Witch.  —  Too  much  surroundings 
and  too  little  flowers.  You  must  enter  the 
coming  competition. 

Nemo. — It  appears  just  a  little  bit  over-exposed. 
The  lads  would  have  made  capital  models.  It 
is  a  pity  you  did  not  make  better  use  of  them. 

Kildonan  — There  is  a  sort  of  flare  about  the 
pot  which  is  distradling,  and  you  should  have 
posed  the  ladies  a  little  nearer  the  camera. 

Wang. — A  most  excellent  view  of  its  kind. 
The  printing  process  and  the  toning  are  very 
suitable. 

Bardolph.  —  Like  Nemo  you  have  thrown 
away  some  good  models.  The  place  was 
piHorial  and  the  subjedfs  highly  satisfaftory, 
but  there  are  rather  too  many  of  them.  Can¬ 
not  you  persuade  them  to  be  taken  again. 
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Happy  Harry. — Not  at  all  amiss  technically, 
but  the  legs  should  not  have  been  cut  off. 

Northwood,  —  The  attitudes  are  excellent, 
the  expressions  first-class  and  the  photograph 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  provided  you  had 
placed  the  camera  just  a  little  bit  further  away. 

Dwm. — This  is  pidtorially  chosen,  and  is  really 
about  as  good  a  view  of  the  water-fall  as  you 
could  have  got.  Yes,  we  think  you  might  sub¬ 
mit  something  for  the  “Salon.”  Your  carbon 
printing  is  quite  satisfadlory. 

June-I-Aire.  —  The  technique  is  above  sus¬ 
picion,  and  you  have  chosen  your  position  very 
well.  A  farm  labourer  with  say  a  rake  on  his 
shoulder  going  down  the  bare  space  would  have 
been  a  vast  improvement,  as  would  also  have 
been  some  clouds. 

PoscHiAVO. — The  photography  is  all  right,  but 
you  cannot  expedt  a  cow  and  calf,  broad  side  on, 
to  be  pidtorial. 

Viking. — You  have  made  the  most  of  the 
subjedt  in  hand.  The  plain  wall  of  the  viadudl 
is  a  little  prominent  towards  the  extreme  left 
hand  side. 

Machrehamish. — It  looks  just  a  bit  under¬ 
exposed,  and  you  have  not  held  your  camera 
steady.  The  composition  is  very  good  indeed. 

Wetepec. — It  is  a  pity  that  you  have  managed 
to  spoil  your  negative  for  the  idea  was  good,  and 
the  lad  looks  natural.  Are  you  sure  that  light 
has  not  got  in  at  the  bottom  of  your  camera,  if 
not  we  should  say  it  is  due  to  flare  spot  If  this 
is  the  case  turn  the  back  combination  of  your 
lens  slightly  round  in  its  screw. 

Whiskers. — It  would  look  better  with  a  little 
less  than  half  an  inch  trimmed  off  each  side. 

Evelyn. — Not  at  all  bad.  If  you  had  had  a 
little  better  foreground  the  view  would  have 
been  exceedingly  pidtorial. 

Tweedle  Dee. — A  fair  average  group. 

Barney. — Your  signalman  is  fairly  good,  but 
you  have  over-exposed  him,  and  we  do  not 
think  he  could  have  pulled  down  that  heavy 
lever  while  standing  in  the  attitude  you  have 
let  him  assume. 

Fairhaired  Exile, — Rather  black  and  white, 
but  not  bad  all  things  considered. 

The  technical  excellence  of  prints  by  the 
following  Juniors  is  above  suspicion,  but  the 
photographs  do  not  call  for  any  special  criticism 
from  the  art  standpoint: — Peter,  Quercus,  G.  B., 
Watty,  Basket  Maker,  Lavender,  Alan,  Rikki- 
tikki-tavi,  Arepea,  Improver,  Gilbert,  Gymnast, 
Swan,  Ivanoff,  Swivel,  Crosbein,  Sparrow,  Ernie, 
E.  M.  F.,  Violin,  A.  J.  W.,  Challenge,  Mischief, 
Trilby,  Peter,  Simple,  and  Vesper. 


The  following  must  pay  a  little  more  attention 
to  technique,  for  they  all  over-expose  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree: — A  Thorny  Rose,  Antipops, 
Snip-Snap-Shot,  White  Rose,  F.  W.  Harris, 
Pharma,  Young  Australia,  L.  W.  R.  C.,  A.  J.  F., 
Morton,  Hereward,  Hydroquinone,  Plaques, 
Snap-Shot,  Velocia,  and  J.  W,  B. 


®ur  BDitor’s  Corner. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different  sub- 
jedls  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is  needed  in 
the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be  received  on  or 
before  the  25th  of  each  month.  The  Editor  will  answer 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters 
photographic  by  post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be 
enclosed ;  but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  Editorial  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue. —  One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address : — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Two  or  three  letters  lie  upon  the  editorial 
table  this  month  which  call  our  attention  to  a 
grievance  which  seems  pretty  widely  felt,  namely, 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  Junior  until  some 
days  after  the  date  of  publication.  Missives 
containing  similar  wails  have  come  to  hand 
regularly  ever  since  the  magazine’s  birth,  and  sub¬ 
scribers  continually  complain  that  they  are  thus 
debarred  from  competing  in  competitions  of 
which  a  month’s  notice  is  given.  We  have  tried 
to  avoid  this  last  contretemps  by  giving  coupons 
two  months  in  advance  where  possible,  but 
occasions  have  arisen  when  this  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  consequently,  dissatisfaftion  has 
been  the  result.  Now  the  cause  of  delay  in 
delivery  has,  as  a  rale,  occurred  after  The  Junior 
has  left  the  hands  of  our  publishers,  but  un¬ 
doubtedly,  primarily  we  ourselves  have  been  to 
blame  by  delaying  publication  up  to  the  last 
moment  in  order  to  announce  the  awards  and 
reproduce  the  winning  photographs  in  the  num¬ 
ber  following  the  closing  of  the  competition. 
As  reproduftions  cannot  be  made  in  a  day,  this 
naturally  curtails  the  time  at  our  disposal,  and 
as  a  result,  the  magazine  is  only  despatched 
from  here  on  say  the  14th.  Hence  it  is  on 
sale  by  some  lucky  dealers  on  the  specified  date, 
while  others,  less  fortunate,  are  served  a  day  or 
two  later,  just  as  fast  as  our  agents  can  supply. 

Now  we  want  to  oblige  our  subscribers,  as 
much  as  possible,  and  we  don’t  want  to  favour 
particular  individuals,  and  again,  we  don’t  want 
to  delay  our  competition  result  announcements 
longer  than  possible.  In  future,  therefore,  we 
are  going  to  hurry  up  both  our  blockmakers  and 
ourselves,  and  so  allow  more  space  between  the 
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time  The  Junior  leaves  these  offices  and  the 
specified  date  of  publication.  Thus  we  shall  be 
able  to  continue  our  old  praftice  of  publishing 
the  results  of  our  contests  the  same  month  they 
close. 

All  the  talk  in  art  circles  just  now  is  of  the 
Academy,  and  every  bookstall  is  flooded  with 
illustrated  handbooks  of  the  show.  One  or 
other  of  these  volumes  ought  to  be  in  the 
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possession  of  every  Junior  Photographer,  for 
nothing  could  be  better  in  the  way  of  an  art 
lesson  than  these  half-tone  reprodudtions,  which, 
while  displaying  the  composition  to  the  best 
advantage  are  denuded  of  any  charm  of  colour, 
which  in  the  originals  serves  as  a  sort  of  optical 
trap,  preventing  the  eye  in  a  more  or  less  degree 
from  being  too  critical  with  regard  to  drawing. 
It  must  be  owned  that  the  Academy  this  year 


contains  no  very  startling  produdlion,  its  merits 
resting  rather  upon  the  dead  level  of  excellence 
maintained  throughout  ;  still  there  are  many 
pidures  which  serve  to  point  a  moral  to  photo¬ 
graphers.  For  instance,  “  Golden  Odober,”  by 
MaeWhirter,  is  simplicity  itself  in  the  matter  of 
arrangement,  yet  most  telling  even  when  denuded 
of  its  tender  charm  of  colour,  and  the  “  Lowering 
Day  ”  of  Carleton  Wiggins  is  equally  satisfadory 
and  photographically  possible.  On  the  other 
hand,  pidures  like  those  of  G.  D.  Leslie  and 
William  Stott  (of  Oldham)  show  what  should  be 
avoided.  They  may  look  well  in  colour,  but  in 
monochrome  they  appear  exadly  the  reverse. 

* 

Last  month,  in  the  kindness  of  our  heart  we 
presented  our  readers  with  a  neat  little  sheet  of 
perforated,  gummed  labels,  which  we  suggested 
would  do  well  to  adorn  letters,  etc.  Now 
doubtless  a  good  many  have  been  used  for  their 
legitimate  purpose,  but  one  or  two  subscribers 
have  hit  upon  a  way  of  utilizing  them  which  is 
not  all  that  could  be  desired  from  our  standpoint. 
These  ingenious  gentlemen  have  discovered  that 
the  tickets,  cut  into  strips,  form  a  ready  method 
of  affixing  coupons  to  the  back  of  prints  for  the 
various  competitions.  Thus  is  our  aim  defeated, 
and  a  great  saving  effedled  in  the  matter  of  stamp 
paper.  This  won't  do.  We  never  want  to  see 
these  gummed  labels  again  after  they  leave 
this  place,  we  only  want  to  hear  about  them. 
The  sticking  on  of  coupons  with  stamp  paper  we 
have  over  and  over  again  denounced  as  a  most 
insecure  proceeding,  and  this  last  development 
is  adding  “  insult  to  insecurity,”  to  slightly  alter 
the  popular  saying.  Perhaps  the  senders  of  the 
offending  prints  did  not  think  of  the  matter  in 
this  light,  and  we  trust  that  the  gentle  hint  given 
above  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  a  recurrence. 

* 

*  * 

Bookstall  Smith  has  taken  to  supplying  plates, 
which  he  has  named  the  ‘‘Tourist”  brand,  and 
although  the  departure  may  somewhat  militate 
against  local  trade,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  innovation  will  prove  acceptable  to  the 
general  run.  When  on  tour  it  is  often  impossible 
to  ferret  out  dealers  in  strange  towns,  and  to  know 
that  dark  slides  can  be  replenished  at  a  fixed 
depot  will  be  ‘‘  grateful  and  comforting  ”  to  the 
mind.  The  next  boon  which  this  enterprising 
firm  may  be  expedted  to  supply  will  be  a  free 
dark-room  in  which  to  re-load  (not  develop). 
This  could  be  done  at  a  comparatively  small  cost, 
and  if  it  were  found  that  the  increase  in  the  sale 
of  the  plates  did  not  justify  the  extra  outlay,  no 
one  would  objedt  to  the  levying  of  a  small  charge. 
The  utility  of  such  an  institution  at  such  a  place 
as  a  railway  station  would  be  incalculable. 
Another  suggestion  we  make  is  that  one  or  two 
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f  of  the  most  popular  brands  of  plates  be  stocked. 
This  complicates  matters  slightly,  but  there  are 
many  who  swear  by  one  particular  make,  and 
refuse  to  take  any  other,  no  matter  how  appro¬ 
priately  titled.  Consider  these  things  then,  oh 
Smith  of  Smiths  !  and  let  not  the  advertisements 
on  the  wall  proclaim  that  thou  hast  been 
weighed  in  the  photographic  balance  and  found 
wanting. 

I  * 

*  * 

“  Last  year,”  complain  a  number  of  subscribers, 
”  the  piftures  in  the  "Salon”  were  too  small. 
Can’t  you  make  them  larger  this  time  Mr. 


were  exquisite  miniatures  of  the  originals,  show¬ 
ing  all  the  details  of  composition  and  effedt.  So 
what  good  purpose  could  be  served  by  having 
bigger  and  fewer  pidures,  thus  limiting  variety, 
which  we  are  told  is  the  spice  of  life  We  like 
to  fall  in  with  the  wishes  of  all  our  readers  if 
possible,  but  this  time,  we  fear  we  shall  have  to 
decline. 

* 

*  * 

We  like  to  see  "  push  ”  in  the  way  of  adver¬ 
tising  among  dealers,  but  the  thing  can  be  carried 
to  excess.  For  instance,  one  subscriber  sends  a 
page  from  the  interior  of  this  magazine,  care- 
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Editor?”  We  deeply  regret  that  we  don’t  see 
our  way  to  so  doing.  As  a  matter  of  fad,  the 
objed  of  the  “Salon”  is  to  reproduce  as  many 
good  pidorial  objed  lessons  as  possible,  and  as 
we  have  only  an  allotted  space  to  do  it  in,  the 
enlarging  of  the  blocks  would  mean  the  redudion 
of  the  numbers,  which  we  feel  sure  would  not 
meet  with  approval.  What  we  aim  at  is 
quantity  and  quality,  and  we  are  certain  that 
more  good  must  accrue  from  the  scrutiny 
of  150  small  pidures  than  of  half  that  number 
produced  upon  a  larger  scale.  No  one  can  deny 
that  the  half-tone  reprodudions  in  the  last  ‘  ‘  Salon’  ’ 


fully  decorated  with  a  rubber  stamp  trade 
announcement.  This  is  just  a  little  too  bad. 
Surely,  as  our  correspondent  says,  there  is  room 
enough  and  to  spare  upon  the  cover  for  such  dis¬ 
play  without  disfiguring  the  pages  containing  the 
matter.  No  one  cares  to  bind  up  in  the  volume 
the  address  of  the  tradesman  from  whom  the 
number  was  bought,  while  some  have  an  absolute 
horror  of  having  anything  like  an  advertisement 
on  their  bookshelves.  Possibly  the  offending 
dealers  sinned  in  ignorance,  and  we  trust  that 
our  pointing  out  their  error  will  have  a  good 
effed. 
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A  supplement  pidlure  on  real  bromide  paper 
forms  the  piece  de  reiistance  of  this  number,  and  is 
the  first  illustration  by  any  other  process  than 
half-tone  which  has  graced  these  pages  since 
Ihe  Juniur  Photographer  first  saw  light.  In  the 
future  we  hope  to  occasionally  introduce  illus¬ 
trations  by  other  special  processes,  but  the 
expense  is  a  most  serious  item,  the  present 
pidures  having  cost  the  publishers  more  than  a 
penny  each,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  leave 
out  several  pages  of  matter  in  order  to  com¬ 
pensate  in  some  degree  for  this.  The  bromide 
prints  have  been  produced  by  the  Neue  Photo- 
graphische  Gesellschaft,  of  Berlin,  on  their 
wonderful  rotary  machines,  the  exposure  being 
made  to  the  eletiric  light,  and  the  development 
mechanically  performed  in  large  tanks. 

The  opportunity  of  becoming  possessed  of 
what  may  be  termed  apidlorial  history  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  for  the  small  sum  of  sixpence  does  not 
often  present  itself.  Yet  this  was  in  essence 
the  constitution  of  the  May  Practical  Photographer, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  amateurs  who 
wish  to  know  something  more  about  photography 
than  the  mere  passing  news  of  the  day  will  have 
made  a  study  of  this  number.  In  an  hour  they 
could,  by  a  careful  perusal  of  its  contents  secure 
a  fairly  comprehensive  idea  of  the  rise  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  photography.  Such  a  fine  collection  of 
portraits,  moreover,  many  of  them  published  for 
the  first  time,  is  rarely  to  be  met  with. 


SHORT  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

P.  MAKES  P. — Thanks  for  your  good  opinion.  “Picture- 
making  by  Photography  ’’  would  suit  you.  Yon  can  get  it 
through  our  publishers,  post-free,  is.  6d. 

Dpakcir. — Your  first  complaint  is  attended  to  in  the 
Edi'or’s  Corner.  With  regard  to  the  second  we  cannot 
understand  how  it  has  happened,  as  we  seem  to  be  familiar 
vith  your  nom-(le-i‘lume.  Please  forgive  us  this  month. 

F.  Ocus  Sharp. — You  will  see  we  have  made  a  note  of 
it  The  photograph  you  submit  for  criticism  is  technically 
above  reproach,  but  it  is  not  artistic,  the  vessel  being  taken 
broadside  on  and  being  also  much  too  large;  you  should 
have  stood  further  away  and  gone  in  for  a  good  sky  effedt. 

Retlaw.-A  good  pocket  Kodak  print  might  stand  a 
chance,  but  we  prefer  them  slightly  larger.  Enlargements, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  out  of  the  question,  as  they  would 
not  reproduce  satisfacftorily.  Thanks  for  your  notion  for  a 
competition. 

A.  E.  B. — Prints  sent  in  for  any  other  of  our  competitions 
are  not  thereby  disqualified  from  being  entered  for  the 
Salon. 

F.  F.  P. — No,  you  were  not  the  “exception.”  You  can 
get  the  paint  off  the  negative  by  steeping  it  in  turpentine, 
and  rubbing  gently  with  the  ball  of  the  finger. 

B.  A.  A. — We  will  send  you  another  certificate.  The 
matte  surface  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  bad 
result,  but  it  wasn't  so  bad  after  all,  you  know.  In  half¬ 
tone,  it  is  rarely  one  gets  justice— mercy,  never,  according 
to  some.  You  will  see  we  have  taken  a  liberty  with  your 
print  this  month.  Don’t  forget  the  Salon. 

R.  Hadow.— Write  to  Sharp  &  Hitchmough,  Dale  Street, 
Liverpool. 


Peter. — A  great  many  have  had  to  be  held  over  on 
account  of  pressure  on  our  space.  You  should  consider 
yourself  lucky  to  have  had  the  others  attended  to  regularly. 
It  is  best  to  wait  for  the  criticism  on  one  print  before 
sending  in  another,  that  is  if  you  are  not  in  a  hurry. 

F*.  Holliday.— We  are  going  to  have  an  article  on  the 
subjetft  very  shortly.  Cloud  printing,  although  a  puzzle  to 
many,  is  really  very  simple. 

F.  W.  Dyer. — Thanks  for  your  good  wishes.  We  will 
see  what  can  be  done  in  the  diredtion  you  suggest. 

W.  S.  C.  — Your  notion  of  buying  an  extra  copy  or  two 
in  order  to  get  Salon  coupons  and  afterwards  handing  them 
on  minus  the  portions  you  annex  is  an  excellent  one.  Thus 
you  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  giving  your  friends  a 
treat  and  yourself  more  chances. 

Wharfe. — We  think  the  castle  is  at  Dover  from  the  look 
of  the  cliffs.  We  are  glad  you  have  found  the  teachings  of 
the  Junior  of  some  use. 

Murrough. — We  really  cannot  criticise  every  print 
exadtly  upon  the  specified  date,  although  we  try  to  do  so 
where  possible.  Yours  should  appear  this  month  We 
fear  that  instrudtions  how  to  make  half-tones  would  be  of 
comparatively  little  use  to  Junior  Photographers. 

A.  Phillips. — Your  suggestion  would  complicate 
matters  ;  we  took  a  census  as  to  whether  money  or  medals 
were  most  acceptable,  and  money  had  it.  Any  time  you 
like  with  the  other  matter,  don’t  hurry  and  spoil  it.  We 
prefer  P.O.P.  Thanks  for  the  newspaper  just  to  hand. 

A.  C.  Rowson. — No,  the  vibration  would  not  do  harm, 
we  think.  The  article  thi3  monthought  to  interest  you. 

T  Martin.  — The  process  you  mean  is  that  of  the  tin¬ 
type  worker,  namely,  collodion.  It  is  a  messy  process  and 
we  should  not  advise  you  to  take  it  up. 

J.  H.  Tyrrell. — We  do  net  charge  anything  for  repro¬ 
ducing  photographs  in  this  magazine,  but  we  reserve  the 
right  of  choosing  them.  We  want  artistic  photographs ;  you 
must  endeavour  lo  produce  something  worthy  and  try  for  a 
competition.  Your  technique  is  quite  satisfatftory. 

Old  Junior — Always  write  to  the  Yorkshire  address. 
We  are  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  recommending  the 
Junior  to  your  friends. 

Scraps. -The  quality  of  your  negative  is  evidently  first 
class  and  capable  of  giving  a  better  print.  The  yellow  tint 
in  the  half-tones  is  due  to  insufficient  gold  in  the  toning 
bath,  or  to  using  an  old  bath.  Try  Solio  and  tone  with:  — 
Ammonium  sulphocyanide  30  grains,  water  20  ozs.  gold 
chloride  grs.  you  will  then  we  feel  sure  get  better  prints 
You  will  find  a  half-plate  very  handy,  more  especially  now 
that  you  do  so  well  with  a  quarter-plate. 

Sis. — Alum  and  hypo  may  be  used  together  as  a  fixing 
bath:  Make  35  ozs.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  alum,  add  to 
this  10  ozs.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  soda  sulphite,  then  add 
finally  43  ozs.  of  a  i  to  4  solution  of  hypo. 

Eric.- Three  drops  of  ammonia  per  ounce  of  hypo  bath 
is  sufficient  to  make  it  alkaline. 

He  Dee. — Try  Belitzski’s  reducer;— Potassium  ferric 
oxalate  75  grs.,  sodium  sulphite  60  grs.,  water  2§  ozs.,  dis¬ 
solve  and  add  oxalic  acid  10  grs.  and  shake  till  the  solution 
turns  green,  then  pour  oft  the  clear  solution  and  add  hypo 
40  grs.  dissolved  in  water  2|  ozs. 

B.  R.— Bromide  paper  may  be  used  in  the  camera,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  however  that  it  is  about  one-sixth 
the  speed  of  an  ordinary  plate. 

E.  F.  Sanders. — The  films  you  name  develop  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  others  and  do  not  curl.  You  will  do 
well  to  try  them.  Quarter  plates  cost  is  6d.  per  dozen. 

L.  H.— The  following  one-solution  amidol  developer  gives 
capital  results  with  the  Barnet  platino  matt  paper,  the 
advantage  being  that  it  can  be  used  over  and  over  again  for 
developing  several  prints.  Although  the  solution  turns 
colour  after  being  made  up,  it  will  work  well  for  weeks: — 
Amidol  I  oz  ,  sodium  sulphite  10  ozs.,  potassium  bromidum 
50  grs..  Water  100  ozs.  For  use,  dilute  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water. 

J.  T.  Birks. — There  is  no  rule  aginst  it,  but  we  prefer 
something  fresh. 

Implicatus. — Criticism  will  be  found  in  a  later  issue. 
The  precipitate  you  complain  of  must  be  due  to  lime  in 
the  washing  water.  We  can  suggest  no  other  cause. 
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PHOTOCzRAPHY  FOR  WOMEN. 


The  Editor. 


OMAN’S  sphere  is 
bounded  by  man, 
and  her  whole  duty 
is  to  cook,  sew  and 
otherwise  minister 
unto  him.  At  least 
that  is  the  axiom 
laid  down  by  a 
certain  school  of 
the  male  sex,  who 
regard  themselves 
as  superior  ani¬ 
mals,  but  whose  precepts  and 
adtions  contradidt  their  self- 
complacency. 

It  is  time  men  grew  beyond  this 
narrow  bumptiousness,  and  let  women 
•determine  their  sphere  for  themselves. 
The  fewer  restridfions  women  labour 
under,  the  better  for  the  race  as  a  whole. 
Of  all  the  pursuits  open  to  women, 
whether  as  a  trade,  profession  or  hobby, 
none  are  better  adapted  for  the  fair  sex 
than  photography.  There  is  a  wealth 
of  artistic  feeling  locked  up  in  the  mind 
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of  woman,  which  wants  letting  out. 
The  art  of  photography  affords  an  ex¬ 
cellent  channel. 

Of  course  every  bird  is  not  a 
nightingale,  nor  every  rhymster  a  poet, 
and  so  every  woman  who  buys  a  camera 
will  not  produce  pidtures,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word.  She  may  do  much 
useful  and  interesting  work,  notwith¬ 
standing,  and  her  photographs  will  give 
pleasure  in  the  home  and  to  friends — not 
to  mention  herself —which  are  reasons 
enough. 

If  women  go  in  for  photography, 
should  not  girls  be  specially  encouraged 
to  devote  themselves  to  it  ? 

It  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that,  as 
a  rule,  girls,  especially  at  that  unfortunate 
period  of  life  when  they  are  termed  3'oung 
ladies,  do  not  receive  sufficient  physical 
training.  While  a  boy  has  his  cricket, 
football,  cycling  and  a  ,  dozen  other 
adtive  pursuits  to  exercise  lungs  and 
limbs,  a  girl  has  but  few  attradfions  to 
lead  her  to  a  proper  degree  of  physical 
exertion.  The  young  lady’s  leisure  is 
too  often  spent  in  construdting  some 
fearful  and  wonderful  piece  of  fancy 
work  for  the  next  bazaar. 

A  larger  proportion  of  girls  than  boys 
have  an  eye  for  the  beautiful,  an  ability 
capable  of  greater  cultivation.  This 
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often  finds  an  outlet  in  (hawing  and 
painting.  Sketching  takes  its  votaries 
out  into  the  fields  and  woods,  but  there 
are  not  many  days  in  the  year  when  it 
can  be  indulged  in,  except  by  the  very 
robust,  for  there  is  a  prevalence  of 
throat  and  chest  weakness  among 


women,  which  may,  indeed,  be  corretftly 
attributed  to  this  lack  of  physical  exercise. 

Now  why  do  not  more  girls  take  up 
photography  ?  Wherefore  is  it  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  curriculum  of  the  finishing 
schools  ?  Why  do  not  mothers  encourage 


the  hobby,  and  suggest  the  buying  of 
apparatus  to  pateyfaniilias  ? 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  so  much 
talent  should  run  to  seed  in  the  making 
of  antimacassars,  doyleys,  table  covers, 
and  so  forth  ;  not  that  these  useful  and 
ornamental  accoutrements  are  to  be 
despised,  but  the  world  is 
over-loaded  with  them.  They 
have  their  place,  and  it  is 
nice  to  see  them  tastefully 
produced;  but,  after  all,  the 
average  young  woman  is 
capable  of  soaring  to  higher 
fields,  and  the  opportunity 
ought  to  be  given. 

Photography  is  not  the 
messy  process  it  once  was. 
Inventions  and  improvements 
which  have  taken  placeduring 
the  last  ten  years,  and  which 
are  still  taking  place,  make  it 
a  comparatively  simple  pro¬ 
cess  so  far  as  the  mechanical 
part  is  concerned.  To  expose 
a  plate  in  the  camera,  to 
develop  it  in  a  darkened  room, 
and  to  afterwards  print  from 
it,  are  not  by  any  means  long 
or  distasteful  operations.  N or 
is  it  expensive,  if  carried  on 
in  moderation.  One  can 
spend  much  more  in  other 
hobbies,  and  have  far  less  to 
show  for  it,  apart  from  any 
culture  which  the  practice 
may  yield  to  the  mind.  First- 
class  outfits  can  be  purchased 
for  ^lo,  including  not  only 
the  camera,  the  lens  and  stand, 
but  also  the  necessary  dishes 
and  chemicals;  whilst  good 
results  can  be  obtained  in 
careful  hands  with  apparatus  costing 
half  this  sum. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  among  the 
subscribers  to  The  Jiinioy  PJiotogyaphey 
constantly  increasing  evidence  of  girls 
and  women  devoting  themselves  to 


“A  Rest^on  the  Way  Home,’*  by  Miss  Prideaux,  Hamsell  Lake, 
Tunbridge  Wells. 
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photography  as  a  hobby,  and  in  many 
cases  seriously  aiming  at  a  high  standard. 

I  have  before  me  as  I  write,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  photographs,  each  one 
bearing  a  lady’s  signature  on  the  coupon 
behind — photographs  which  have  been 
sent  in  to  some  competition, 
but  have  fallen  just  a  little 
short  of  the  prize  ;  or  which 
have  been  submitted  for  criti¬ 
cism,  and  had  to  be  passed 
over  briefly  among  so  many, 
or  because  they  offered  no 
marked  feature  serving  to 
point  a  lesson.  The  average  is 
good,  and  the  failures  are  more 
from  careless  or  erroneous 
manipulation,  or  due  perhaps 
to  want  of  pradtice,  than  from 
lack  of  the  “  sixth  sense,”  as 
I  believe  Mr.  Robinson  calls 
it,  the  faculty  of  perceiving 
the  beautiful  in  nature  and 
in  art. 

I  have  seledted  a  few  of 
these  for  reprodudtion,  as 
many  as  I  can  find  room  for, 
and  have  attached  the  names 
and  addresses  to  each.  But 
besides  these,  I  find  many 
other  meritorious  prints  from 
Mrs.  Deane,  of  Fairfields, 

Fareham,  who  seems  to  have 
a  partiality  for  farmyard 
scenes;  Miss  Caroline  Stewart, 
of  Limpsfield,  Surrey,  who 
displays  a  liking  for  country 
cottages  ;  Miss  Willis  and 
Miss  E.  L.  Willis,  of  Norwich, 
the  latter  of  whom  has  pro¬ 
duced  some  gems  with  a 
pocket  Kodak;-  Miss  Kate 
Chamberlin,  who  attempts 
portraiture  with  fair  success  ;  and  the 
following,  who  so  far  as  I  have  seen 
take  up  no  special  class  of  work  in 
particular:  —  Mrs.  Fleming,  Glenburn, 
Greenock  ;  Mrs.  Macgregor,  Clayton 
West,  Huddersfield  ;  Mrs.  Kelham, 


croft,  Cheadle  ;  Miss  May  Cotton, 
Ballynadigue,  Lismore  ;  Miss  Nellie 
Clifford,  Cam  Cottage,  Belturbet,  Co. 
Cavan  ;  Miss  Margaret  Somerville, 
Longside,  Glasgow;  Miss  O.  Tremayne, 
Perranarworthal,  Cornwall  ;  Miss  H. 


Bourne  Lodge,  Boxmoor;  Mrs.  McAdam 
Hampton  Park,  Hereford  ;  Fran.  Prof. 
Dr.  Soesche,  Grinzing,  Vienna;  Miss  K. 
Morris,  Cumberland  Terrace,  London, 
N.;  Miss  Fleming,  Melville  Crescent, 
Edinburgh;  Miss  Amy  Holland,  Hall- 


“A  Gleuariffe  "Waterfall,”  by  Miss  M.  J.  Woodside, 
Portrush. 
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Phillips,  Colwyn  Bay  ;  Miss  Blanche 
Graham,  W'atford.  No  doubt  there  are 
others  whose  work  I  have  missed  in  my 
somewhat  hasty  examination. 


“  Tyrolese  Peasants,”  by  Mrs.  Griffith,  Scliloss  Labers, 
Meran,  Tyrol-Austria. 


Apart  from  the  poetical  landscape  or  the 
genre  piGure,  there  is  a  sphere  of  utility 
which  the  humbler  photographer  may 
fill.  In  and  about  the  house  there  are 
a  thousand  simple  subjec^'ts  of  which 
representations  are  a  source  of  pleasure, 
increasing  as  the  years  roll  by.  What 
joy  the  mother  may  gain  from  time  to 
time  from  photographing  her  offspring 
as  they  pass  from  childhood  to  youth 
and  from  youth  to  manhood  or  woman¬ 
hood  ! 


Think  of  Amelia  Osborne  and  her 
son  Georgy  in  “Vanity  Fair,”  “she 
had  a  little  black  profile  of  him  done  for 
a  shilling,”  and  it  hung  where  she  could 
see  it  every  day.  What  pleasures  would 
have  been  hers  if  with  a  camera  she 
could  have  kept  a  piGorial  register  of 
the  boy  during  each  year  of  his  life  ! 

This  is  but  one  direOion  in  which  the 
camera  may  be  turned,  and  there  are 
innumerable  others.  Let  us  hope, 
therefore,  to  see  more  of  woman’s  work 
with  photography  as  the  years  roll  by, 
and  as  the  fetters  of  fashion,  and  custom. 


”  Childliooil  Sweet,”  by  Mrs.  Hussey,  Harold  Wood. 


and  ignorance  which  have  held  the  sex 
in  bondage  for  so  long  are  removed  by 
broader  principles  and  an  equalizing 
ci\'ihzation. 
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HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  HAND 
CAMERA. 

J.  A.  Wilson. 

N  the  seledtion  and  purchase  of 
a  hand  camera,  as  in  any  other 
similar  commercial  transac¬ 
tion,  the  main  and  most  prac¬ 
tical  point  is  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  a  good  article  and  a  bad  one. 
The  number  of  conveniences  and  im¬ 
provements  and  the  extent  of  working 
capacity  one 
may  expecft 
to  get,  is  of 
course  to  a 
certain  ex¬ 
tent  depend¬ 
ent  on  what 
one  intends 
to  pay,  but 
while  the 
stress  of 
competition 
has  made 
cost  a  more 
or  less  ap¬ 
proximate 
index  of 
quality,  it  is 
still  equally 
true  that  the 
value  of  an 
article  is  by 
no  means 
invariably  in 
diredh  ratio 
to  the  price  asked  for  it.  Some 
cameras  at  their  list  price  are  very  good 
value,  others  quite  the  reverse. 

FAULTY  CAMERAS. 

Not  unfrequently  I  have  observed  that 
the  ideas  of  an  intending  purchaser  as 
to  the  essentials  of  a  good  instrument 
were  extremely  hazy.  I  have  seen 
occasionally  too  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  retail  dealer  himself  on  the  subjedt 
did  not  seem  very  extensive,  and  as  I, 
have  observed  also  very  definite  flaws 


in  some  instruments,  and  some  cases  of 
construction  on  entirely  faulty  principles, 
the  following  notes,  pointing  out  what 
to  look  for  and  see  that  you  obtain  in  a 
hand  camera  and  what  to  avoid,  may  be 
useful  to  intending  speculators. 

THE  LENS. 

To  begin  with,  the  lens  is — as  in  the 
case  of  a  stand  camera — the  most  im¬ 
portant  item  of  the  apparatus,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  at  the  outset 
that  in  the  two  cases  it  is  worked  under 


totally  different  conditions.  In  hand 
work  we  mostly  use  the  shutter  at  a 
fixed  or  variable  “instantaneous”  speed, 
while  the  majority  of  tripod  camera 
negatives  are  the  result  of  time  expo¬ 
sures. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  APERTURE. 

In  ascertaining  that  the  lens  in  any 
hand  camera  is  suited  to  its  class  of 
work,  the  first  thing  therefore  to  note  is 
that  to  make  successful  instantaneous 
exposures  (from  second)  under  any 


“View  in  Ragatz,”  by  Miss  Elena  Hillman,  53,  Blenheim  Crescent,  W. 
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moderately  extended  range  of  conditions 
of  light  and  subjecd:  the  lens  must  be 
capable  of  working  sharply  and  well  at  a 
respectably  large  aperture.  The  smaller 
the  full  working  stop  of  the  lens,  the 
more  limited  are  the  conditions  under 
which  good  results  can  be  turned  out. 

DEFINITION - TYPE  OF  LENS - R.R. 

AND  SINGLE. 

Even  allowingfor  the  greatly-increased 
speed  of  plates,  no  one  should  invest  in 
a  hand  camera  the  lens  of  which  does 
not  cover  sharply  and  well  at  at  least  an 
aperture  of  //ii.  With  hand,  as  with 
other  cameras, 
lenses  are  sup¬ 
plied  broadly 
in  two  classes, 
the  rapid  rec- 
t  i  1  i  n  e  a  r  or 
doublet,  and 
the  landscape 
or  single  lens. 

Of  these  two 
the  R.R.  is  the 
more  valuable, 
and  conse¬ 
quently  more 
expensir^e, 
since,  as  its 
name  implies,  it 
has  two  advan¬ 
tages  over  the 
single  variety  ; 
it  is  more  rapid, 

that  is,  it  covers  the  plate  sharply  at  a 
larger  aperture  than  a  single  lens  would 
do,  and  it  also  gives  straight  lines  towards 
the  margin  of  the  picture  in  cases  of 
architeOure,  etc. 

RESPECTIVE  SPEED. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  full  working 
stop  of  an  R.R.  lens  may  be  taken  as 
double  the  speed  of  the  average  of  that 
of  a  landscape  lens,  i.e.,  it  admits  twice 
the  light  while  giving  as  good  all-round 
dehnition  on  the  plate. 

It  cannot  however  be  expected  that  a 
good  redtilinear  lens  can  be  got  in  any  hand 


camera  costing  under  ^3  or  so  that 
below  that  price  the  best  single  lens  avail¬ 
able  for  the  money  must  be  obtained. 
ESSENTIALS  AS  TO  SPEED,  DEFINITION, 
AND  DEPTH  OF  FOCUS. 

Briefly,  then,  unless  a  single  lens — in 
a  i-plate  hand  camera  costing  anything 
over  £1  los.  or  £2 — fulfils  the  following 
conditions  it  should  be  rejected : — It 
should  cover  the  plate  at  an  aperture 
not  smaller  than//ii,  so  that  the  middle 
distance  and  objedts,  say  as  close  as 
fifteen  feet,  shall  be  all  in  sharp  focus. 

Similarly  an  R.R.,  in  a  camera  costing 
£'^  I  os.  and  up¬ 
wards,  should 
give  equally 
good  definition 
with  a  stop  not 
smaller  than 
//8. 

FIXED 

OR  VARIABLE 
FOCUS. 

One  more 
po.nt  at  least 
should  be  no  ted 
regarding  len¬ 
ses,  viz.,  that 
while  most 
single  lenses 
supplied  with 
hand  cameras 
are  of  “fixed 
focus,”  and 
require  no  attention  in  this  diredtion,  in 
many  cases  an  R.R.  is  supplied  with  a 
focussing  arrangement  and  scale  for 
various  distances.  This  has  the  dis¬ 
advantage  that  the  distance  must  always 
be  gauged  (for  the  type  of  lens  with 
which  the  arrangement  is  provided  has 
not  usually  much  “depth  of  focus”  with 
the  larger  apertures),  and  the  focussing 
done  accordingly. 

But  there  is  a  distindtly  compensat¬ 
ing  facdor,  inasmuch  as  a  “head  and 
shoulders  ”  or  respedlably  sized  portrait 
can  be  taken,  whereas  with  a  lens  the 


“A  Norwegian  Road,”  by  Miss  Mabel  Ticeburst 
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nearest  focus  of  which  is  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  this  is  impossible. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  A  GOOD  SHUTTER. 

Turning  to  the  shutter,  which  is  the 
next  item  of  importance,  I  may  say 
that  this,  like  the  subject  of  lenses,  can¬ 
not  be  dealt  with  exhaustively ;  there 
are  so  many  patterns,  good  and  bad,  on 
the  market  that  it  is  ob.viously  impos¬ 
sible  to  do  so.  But  we  may  aptly  quote 
part  of  the  Thornton-Pickard  statement 
as  to  the  requirements  of  a  perfedl 
shutter : — “  It  should  be  simple  in  con¬ 
struction  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
order;  it  should  work  without  vibration  ; 
there  should  be  no  sudden  reversal  of 
the  working  parts,  they  should  be  light, 
well  balanced  and  move  in  one  diredfion 
only,  otherwise  vibration  will  be  un¬ 
avoidable  ;  the  shutter  should  work 
equally  well  upside  down,  sideways  or  in 
any  other  position  ;  it  should  be  safe  and 
not  liable  to  go  off  accidentally ;  it  should 
give  even  illumination  all  over  the  plate.” 

SHUTTERS  WRONGLY  CONSTRUCTED. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  essential,  I 
remember  one  notable  instance  of  wrong 
construcTion  within  my  experience  ;  in 
this  case  exposure  was  made  by  a  circular 
hole  in  the  shutter  passing  over  another 
circular  hole  in  the  front  of  the  camera, 
which  of  course  invariably  resulted  in 
the  corners  of  the  plate  receiving  almost 
no  exposure  at  all — a  facff  which  a  few 
moments’ •  refledf ion  might  easily  have 
shown  the  maker.  The  best  thing  of 
course  is  to  have  a  thoroughly  reliable 
shutter  which  will  give  not  only  “time” 
but  various  speeds  of  “  instantaneous  ” 
exposure. 

A  HIGH  SPEED  NOT  REQUIRED. 

Failing  this,  if  only  one  speed  is  avail¬ 
able  (as  in  most  so-called  time  and 
instantaneous  shutters)  it  should  not  be 
greater  than  -g^oth  second  (instead  of 
g\,th  or  e^oth  second  with  a  landscape 
lens,  which  is  a  too  frequent  conjunc¬ 
tion).  This  will  debar  one  from  taking 
the  finish  of  a  bicycle  race  or  getting 


successful  negatives  of  a  horse  jumping 
contest,  but  it  will  give  one  a  far  better 
chance  of  obtaining  good  results  in  the 
thousand  and  one  cases  which  are  likely 
to  present  themselves  to  the  average 
photographer,  and  is  quite  a  sufficient 
speed  even  for  ordinary  street  scenes. 
The  main  thing  to  remember  is  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  a  high  speed 
of  shutter  is  not  wanted  or  required. 

VARIOUS  METHODS  OF  CHANGING. 

Regarding  changing  systems  it  is 
again  only  possible  to  generalise,  as  the 
different  varieties  are  so  numerous  that 
any  detailed  description  would  be  impos¬ 
sible.  Broadly  speaking,  the  change 
may  be  effedted  in  one  of  three  ways  : 
(a)  by  means  of  the  ordinary  double 
dark  slides  ;  (b)  by  means  of  a  magazine 
of  usually  twelve  plates  stored  tn  the 
camera  and  changed  by  hand  through 
the  folds  of  a  light-tight  bag  or  bellows 
attached  to  the  camera  ;  (c)  by  a  similar 
storage  of  plates  in  the  camera,  but 
having  the  change  effedted  by  some 
rapidly-working  mechanical  contrivance. 
Of  these  three  the  latter  is  the  most 
popular  method,  and  deservedly  so  when 
the  changing  mechanism  is  reliable,  as 
the  process  is  quicker  and  less  trouble¬ 
some,  and  in  many  cases  admits  of  the 
attachment  of  an  automatic  indicator 
registering  each  exposure  immediately 
the  plate  has  been  changed,  which  is  a 
great  advantage. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  A  GOOD  CHANGING 
SYSTEM. 

Briefly,  a  good  changing  system 
should  not  be  liable  to  get  out  of  order 
or  “  stick,”  but  should  work  quite  freely 
and  without  complications.  It  should 
involve  no  possibility  of  the  slightest  ray 
of  light  getting  at  the  plate,  and  it  should 
include  some  clamping  arrangement  to 
prevent  the  plates  from  rattling  about 
too  much  in  the  camera  when  changed. 

SHEATHS. 

The  sheaths  supplied  for  holding  the 
plates  are  of  various  kinds.  The  best 
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are  of  non-rustable  black  metal,  but 
more  commonly  they  are  made  of 
ordinary  tin,  in  some  cases  japanned 
over  to  avoid  reflecd;ion  from  the  bright 
surface.  1  must  say  however  1  have 
used  dull  metal  unjapanned  sheaths  with 
no  ill  effecfts  from  reflecftion.  If  they  are 
painted  over  the  quality  of  black  japan 
must  be  very  good,  as  one  case  came 
under  my  notice  where  the  coating  was 
continually  coming  oft'  in  Hakes  and 
causing  innumerable  pinholes  and  Haws 
in  the  negatives. 

FINDERS. 

Next  some  advice  as  to  finders.  Some 
(twin-lens)  cameras  are  supplied  with  a 
full-sized  finder,  but  this  is  usually  in 
the  more  expensive  kinds,  and  ordinarily 
can  only  be  seen  when  the  camera  is 
held  one  way,  so  that  if  it  is  wished  to 
take  a  piddure  the  other  way  of  the  plate 
the  image  would  not  be  seen  up  till  the 
moment  of  exposure,  which  is  a  great 
disadvantage.  Every  camera  however 
should  have  two  small  finders,  which 
should  be  accurately  centred  and  give 
the  correct  view  on  a  reduced  scale. 

BRILLIANT  FINDERS. 

I  should  here  like  to  put  in  a  word  of 
warning  as  to  the  much  vaunted  and 
advertised  “brilliant”  finders  of  the 
cheap  kind.  They  are  brilliant,  and  the 
idea  is  that  being  so  the  view  can  be 
more  quickly  gauged  ;  but  two  things 
entirely  militate  against  this  in  pradtice 
— firstly  the  view  is  upside  down,  and 
secondly,  which  is  more  important, 
unless  the  eye  is  direddly  above  the  finder, 
the  view  seen  does  not  at  all  coincide 
with  that  projedted  on  the  plate,  the 
pidfiure  altering  according  to  the  position 
of  the  eye.  There  is  at  any  rate  one 
brilliant  view  finder  on  the  market 
without  this  fault,  but  it  is  comparatively 
very  dear.  Ground  glass  finders  should 
be  sunk  or  shaded  so  as  to  increase  the 
brilliance  of  the  image. 

SUMMARY. 

Finally,  to  summarise  the  foregoing 


and  a  few  other  points,  every  intending 
purchaser  should  remember  the  follow¬ 
ing 

1.  Lens.  If  you  can  afford  it  have  an 
R.R.,  which  shoidd  cover  sharply  at  an 
aperture  not  smaller  than  //8.  If  not, 
see  that  your  single  lens  covers  well  at 
//ii.  See  also  that  your  lens  has  some 
“  depth  of  focus  ” — i.e.,  that  it  can  take 
in  a  reasonable  scope  of  different  dis¬ 
tances,  say  from  five  yards  to  twenty 
yards,  or  from  ten  yards  to  forty  yards, 
all  in  locus.  See  finally  if  it  is  of 
“fixed  focus,”  that  it  is  in  focus  for  the 
front  plate,  as  I  have  found  more  than 
once  that  a  lens,  though  good  in  itself, 
has  been  fixed  through  carelessness  in 
putting  the  camera  together  at  a  quite 
inaccurate  distance  from  the  front  plate, 
which  hence  was  out  of  focus. 

2.  Shutter.  Have  a  reliable  various 
speed  shutter,  such  as  the  Thornton- 
Pickard  “time  and  instantaneous”  if 
you  can  afford  it.  If  not,  have  one  that 
will  permit  of  time  exposures  and  of 
which  the  one  speed  does  not  exceed 
one-twentieth  second,  this  will  be  far 
more  useful  than  one-fiftieth  or  one- 
sixtieth  second  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases. 

3.  Changing  System.  See  that  this 
is  simple  and  certain  in  adtion,  and  that 
it  is  not  liable  to  knock  up  dust  or  allow 
the  plates  to  rattle  about,  so  causing 
pinholes.  See  also  that  the  sheaths  are 
of  a  good  sort.  If  double  dark  slides 
are  chosen  see  that  some  provision  is 
made  against  the  shutters  pulling  right 
out  unless  they  are  provided  with  a 
proper  spring  flap  inside,  and  that  they 
are  absolutely  light-tight. 

4.  Finders.  These  should  be  for  each 
way  of  the  plate,  accurately  centred,  and 
including  a  wide  or  narrow  angle  view 
according  to  the  short  or  long  focal 
length  of  the  lens,  so  arranged  that  the 
view  can  be  at  once  clearly  seen. 

5.  The  camera  should  be  as  com  pad! 
and  light  as  possible.  It  need  not  weigh 
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I  over  3  lbs.,  and  should  have  as  few  and 
:  simple  movements  as  are  compatible 
with  thoroughly  efficient  and  successful 
'  working. 

'  6.  It  should  have,  if  possible,  an  auto- 

i'  matic  indicator  showing  the  number  of 
■'  plates  exposed. 

i  y.  The  lens  should  not  protrude,  but 
,  be  protected  from  possible  damage  in 
!  knocking  about. 

I  8.  The  interior  and  various  parts 
should  be  easily  accessible  for  dusting, 

;  and  there  should  be  no  reflecfting  surfaces. 

g.  There  should  be  a  screw  and  bush 
]  affixed  to  camera  for  attachment  to 
\  tripod  if  necessary. 

I  lo.  Finally,  the  apparatus  should  be 
):  absolutely  light-tight  and  likely  to 
!  remain  so. 


BETTWS-Y-COED. 

DESCRIBED  AND  PHOTOGRAPHED. 
W.  M.  Dodson. 

VERITABLE  paradise  for  the 
photographer !  Such  is  Bettws- 
y-Coed,  which  nestles  among 
the  Welsh  hills  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Vale  of  Conway,  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  scenery  of  the  grandest 
description  and  of  plentiful  variety, 
affording  piffiures  of  mountain,  river, 
woodland,  lake  and  valley,  and  of  several 
noted  waterfalls.  The  difficulty  is  not 
what  to  take,  but  what  not  to  take. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  plates 
which  can  be  exposed  here  with  advant¬ 
age,  and  throughout  the  spring  and 
summer  the  number  of  cameras  of  every 
kind  daily  to  be  seen  is  “legion.” 

Plates  and  chemicals  can  be  obtained 
in  the  village  from  Mr.  Parry,  chemist, 
who  has  also  a  dark-room  available  for 
visitors.  A  week  of  perfect  weather  is 
necessary  and  even  that  time  is  barely 
sufficient  for  getting  out  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  beaten  track.  In  describing 
the  best  way  to  photograph  “  The 


Beauties  of  Bettws  ”  I  am  going  to 
divide  it,  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose 
time  is  limited,  into  six  walks,  each 
averaging  three  miles  out  and  three 
miles  back. 

I .  Leaving  the  station  (the  old  church 
faces  the  platform)  and  turning  to  the 
left,  proceed  half  a  mile,  then  cross 
“The  Waterloo  Bridge,”  in  whose 


Port  Padoc. 


neighbourhood  material  will  be  found 
for  a  plate  or  two ;  over  the  Bridge  turn 
to  the  right  and  take  the  upper  road  until 
a  stone  stile  by  a  tree  on  the  left  is 
reached.  Crossing  this,  descend  by  the 
footpath  to  the  old  road,  turn  to  the  left 
and  the  entrance  to  “  The  Fairy  Glen  ”  is 
soon  seen;  here  twopence  admission  is 
charged.  On  leaving  the  Glen  follow 
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Paddling  in  Beaver  Pool. 

stile  on  the  left  is  soon  reached  which 
leads  down  to  “The  Miners’  Bridge,” 
cross  and  turn  for  a  minute  a  little  to 
the  right  by  a  small  footpath,  and  a 


Lledr  Bridge. 


the  old  road  to  the  right  as  far  as  the  en¬ 
trance  to  “The  Conway  Falls”  (two¬ 
pence).  The  best  view  of  these  falls 
is  from  the  bottom  or  from  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  Having  seen  these  Falls, 
continue  to  the  right  over  the  stile  back 
into  the  high  road.  Turn  to  the  right, 
and  a  little  further  on  to  the  right  again 
down  the  Penmachno 
road.  Soon  we  cross 
the  river  by  a  bridge. 

A  fine  view  may  be 
obtained  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  which  is  reached 
by  a  stile  on  the  left 
a  little  before  we  get 
to  the  bridge.  FI  ere 
may  be  found  the  so- 
called“Devirs-Chair.” 

Proceed  along  the  road 
to  a  group  of  houses 
and  turn  down  by  the 
woollen  facTory  to  the 
bridge.  Just  over  it 
is  a  small  door  on  the 
right  leading  to  “  The  Old  Roman 
Bridge”  (twopence).  Descend  to  the 
bottom  for  the  best  view  and  get  the 
arches  of  both  bridges  in.  Returning 


to  the  door,  turn  to  the  right  and  follow 
that  road  home  to  Bettws,  stopping  at 
the  first  farm  to  see  “  Pandy  F^'aHs”  and 
“Pandy  Old  Mill”  (entrance,  twopence 
for  the  two)  which  are  reached  through 
the  garden  facing  the  farm.  Having 
seen  them,  continue  until  about  a  mile 
further  on,  a  notice-board  is  seen  on  the 
right  showing  the  way  to  “The  Jubilee 
Bridge  ”  (twopence).  The  scene  lopking 
down  the  gorge  is  grand.  Coming  up 
from  the  bridge,  bear  to  the  right  past 
the  farm  into  the  road.  Turn  down 
over  “  Lledr  Bridge,”  then  to  the  right 
again  until  an  opening  is  perceived  in 
the  wall.  Pass  through  to  the  river 
and  follow  the  river  bank  l)ack  again  to 
the  road.  A  little  further  on  “Beaver 
Bridge”  is  seen  on  the  right,  and  several 
views  may  be  found  here.  Do  not  cross 
the  bridge,  but  continue  straight  on 
through  the  woods  to  Fiettws. 

2.  Starting  from  “The  Royal  Oak 
Ffotel”  turnup  through  the  village  until 
“  F^ont-y-Pair  ”  (bridge)  is  seen  on  the 
right.  Cross  it,  turn  to  the  left  and 
follow  the  road  through  the  woods  by 
the  old  Recdory.  After  passing  this,  a 


grand  gorge  view  (looking  up  the  river) 
will  be  found.  Returning  to  the  Miners’ 
Bridge  get  out  into  the  road  on  the 
right.  Turn  to  the  right  and  proceed 
to  “Swallow  Falls.”  Good  views  may 
be  obtained  both  from  the  top  and  the 
bottom.  After  rain  these  Falls  are  ex¬ 
tremely  grand.  Having  gazed  our  fill 
at  them,  return  to  the  road,  and  by 
proceeding  some  two  hundred  yards  to 
the  right  Snowdon  may  be  seen.  Return 
to  Bettws  by  the  main  road. 

3.  Cross  “The  Waterloo  Bridge,” 
turn  to  the  right,  and  just  before 
reaching  the  road-side  house  there  is  a 
steep  narrow  footpath  on  the  left. 
Ascend  this  until  it  comes  out  into  the 
main  road.  Here  a  satisfadtory  view  of 
Bettws  village  is  obtainable  and  an 
“old  farm  by  the  road  side”  makes  a 
pidturesque  scene.  Continue  the  ascent, 
and  follow  the  road  to  Capel  Garmon 
village  noted  for  its  “Cromlech”  on 
Tynycoed  farm.  Passing  through  the 
village,  ask  for  the  Cromlech  and  after 
seeing  it  return  the  same  way  to  Bettws. 

4.  Take  the  road  opposite  Parry’s  the 
chemist,  cross  the  stile  through  the 
old  churchyard  and  follow  the  river  to 
“The  Stepping  Stones.”  Cross  the 
stones  into  the  main  road  and  proceed 
left  into  Llanrwst.  Here  the  old  church 
(there  is  nothing  photographic  in  the 
new  one),  where  may  be  seen  “  Llewellyn’s 
Stone  Coffin”  and  a  magnificent  old 
Rood  Screen,  is  worth  a  visit.  Return 
to  Llanrwst  Bridge  and  cross  to 
“  Gwydir  Castle”  which  is  well  worth 
seeing  inside.  Turn  to  the  left,  past 
the  entrance  and  continue  straight  back 
to  Bettws. 

5.  Take  the  first  turning  to  the  right 
past  the  chemist’s  and  keep  straight  on 
through  the  woods  past  “Beaver  Pool” 
and  “  Lledr  Bridge,”  until  the  “  Cethin 
Viadudl”  is  reached.  Pass  under  and 
on  the  other  side  notice  a  view  on  the 
left,  of  “Moel  Siabod”  and  the  “Vale 
of  Lledr,”  Proceed  a  mile  further  if 
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not  too  tired,  and  when  returning  under 
the  ViaduH  a  stile  will  be  noticed  on 
the  right ;  cross  it  and  follow  the  foot¬ 
path  to  the  river,  where  a  picturesque 
bridge  and  a  series  of  small  falls  are 
congregated.  Return  to  Bettws  the 
same  way. 

6.  Follow  the  same  road  as  on  the 
previous  day,  as  far  as  “Elsi  Cottage,” 
where  a  finger-post  and  footpath  to 
“Elsi  Lake”  appear  on  the  right; 
follow  this  path  to  the  end,  as  it  only 
goes  as  far 
as  the  Lake. 

Grand  moor- 
la  n  d  and 
mountain 
scenery  here 
presents  it¬ 
self  on  every 
side. 

In  the 
afternoon 
the  time  may 
be  devoted 
to  Bettws-y- 
Coed  itself. 

The  interior 
of  the  New 
Church, 

Royal  Oak 
Farm  and 
Traws  afon 
will  provide 
several  sub¬ 
jects  and  if 
desired,  the 

old  Welsh  National  Costume  and  a 
Salmon  Fisherman  and  his  coracle  can 
still  be  found  at  Bettws. 

For  the  photographers  who  only  visit 
Bettws  for  a  day,  brakes  will  be  found 
at  the  station  taking  them  to  the  Swallow 
Falls,  Miners’  Bridge,  Fairy  Glen, 
Conway  Falls,  Roman  Bridge  and  Pandy 
for  2S.  per  head.  Those  lucky  ones 
however  whose  time  is  not  limited  may 
make  excursions  to  Trefriw  with  its 
Fairy  Falls,  Tan-y-Bwlch  and  Capel 
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Curig  (6  miles),  and  Pentre  Voelas  and 
Yspytty  (8  miles),  as  well  as  to  many 
a  pretty  nook  amongst  the  woodland 
hills  and  the  grand  mountain  scenery 
round  Crafnant  Lake. 


Yspytty  Ifan. 

I  shall  be  very  pleased  at  any  time  to 
help  any  brother  in  the  art,  with  advice 
as  to  the  best  way  of  mapping  out  his 
time  whilst  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
also  about  lodgings. 


any  size,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
size  of  the  wood  must  be  proportionate 
to  the  size  of  the  plates  to  be  used  in 
the  frames. 

Solid  oak  picdure-frame  moulding, 
which  is  easily  obtain¬ 
able  and  is  cheaper 
than  the  veneered  oak 
mouldings,  can  be 
made  into  very  good 
printing  frames.  It 
requires  no  sawing,  no 
planing,  can  be  cut 
easily  in  a  mitre-box 
and  the  frame  can  be 
glued,  and  then  nailed 
or  screwed  together  in 
a  very  short  time.  If 
the  mitres  are  cut 
properly,  all  four  can 
be  glued  at  once  by 
strapping  the  frame 
together  with  a  good 
leather  strap,  tighten¬ 
ing  it  where  necessary 
by  inserting  wedges 
as  shown  in  fig.  i, 
A,  B,  c,  etc.  Half  inch 
moulding  is  quite 
strong  enough  for  -J 
and  4  plate  frames,  f  inch  for 
and  I  frames,  i  inch  for  9x7  and  10x8, 
for  12x10,  and  so  on.  The  wood 
is  sold  in  12  feet  lengths.  As  a  rule 
they  are  quite  straight,  and  free  from 


PRINTING  FRAMES. 

H.  J.  L.J.  Masse. 

HESE  indispensable  articles  can 
be  bought  so  cheaply  that  it 
may  seem  to  some  to  be  waste 
of  time  to  undertake  them. 
The  larger  sizes,  however,  are  somewhat 
costly,  and  it  may  pay  to  make  them  at 
home.  What  is  said  here  will  apply  to 


Fig.  1. 


warp  or  twist,  but  shorter  lengths  can 
be  got,  especially  odd  lengths. 

The  “rebate,”  or  “rabbit”  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  i.c.,  the  projeiTing 
portion  A  (fig.  2)  which  holds  the  glass 
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in  its  place  may  be  reduced  in  width 
with  advantage,- as  shown  by  the  dotted 
line,  so  that  the  full  pidture  may  be 
printed  if  so  desired. 

A  cheaper  moulding  is  to  be  got  at 
any  sawyard.  It  is  shown  in  sedfion  in 
fig.  3.  It  is  excellent  for  small  frames 

A 

I  P 

L - ' 

¥ig.  2. 

up  to  7i-X5,  and  stands  well  without 
warping.  Of  course,  for  odd  frames  any 
moulding  can  be  used,  and  pieces  of 
some  of  the  lighter  fancy  German  mould¬ 
ings  may  be  used  up  in  this  way,  but 
they  need  not  be  bought  specially  for 
this  purpose. 

The  back-boards  for  the  frames  must 
be  very  carefully  fitted,  much  more 
carefully  than  is  the  case  with  90%  of 
those  in  common  use.  If  the  back-board 
is  not  quite  true  and  square,  it  will  shift 
when  the  pressure-springs  are  put  in 
their  place.  Mahogany  is  a  good  wood 
to  cut  up  for  back-boards,  and  large 
cigar  boxes  can  often  be  obtained  for  a 
trifle.  The  back-boards  should  not  be 
made  in  two  pieces  of  equal  size,  since 
by  making  one  part  larger  than  the  other 
more  of  the  print  may  be  examined 
during  the  process  of  printing.  One 
part  may  be  ^  or  i,  and  the  other  f  or  f 
of  the  total  size  of  the  back.  Stout 


Fig.  .3. 


strawboards  may  be  cut  up,  but  as  they 
wear  out  they  produce  dust.  The  back- 
boards  may  be  covered  with  flannel  or 
some  soft  material  of  even  texture,  or 
else  the  wood  may  be  left  quite  un¬ 
covered.  In  this  latter  case  pieces  of 
rubber-sheeting  or  American  cloth  may 


be  cut  to  the  exacft  size  of  the  negatives 
from  which  prints  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  springs  for  the  back-boards  may 
be  bought  so  cheaply  that  it  is  not  worth 
spending  time  in  making  them.  The 
brass  ones  are  the  best.  Round-headed 
brass  screws  are  the  best  means  of  fixing 
them  to  the  frames.  Staples  to  hold  the 
loose  end  may  be  made  out  of  steel  wire, 
or  of  round  or  oval  wire  nails.  The  best 
springs  are  those  which  open  with  a 
hinge,  not  with  a  pivot  movement. 

Before  entrusting  a  valuable  negative 
to  any  printing  frame,  whether  bought 
or  home  made,  it  is  worth  experimenting 
with  some  “  wasters,”  both  on  thick  and 
and  on  thin  glass,  to  see  if  the  frame  be 
well  and  truly  made.  If  this  precaution 
be  negledted  broken  negatives  may  be 
the  sad  result. 

Metal  printing  frames  may  be  made 
of  zinc  by  anyone  skilled  in  soldering 
with  a  bit  or,  preferably,  with  a  blow¬ 
pipe.  They  are  considerably  heavier, 
but  take  up  much  less  space  than  the 
bulky  wooden  ones,  and  they  have 
the  advantage  of  never  warping  from 
exposure  to  sun  or  beat. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OE 
STEREOSCOPIC  NEGATIVES 
AND  TRANSPARENCIES. 

C.  L.  Caniaschella. 

T  first  sight  the  method  I  am 
about  to  describe  may  appear 
rather  complicated,  but  upon 
adtual  trial  the  reverse  of  this 
will  be  found  to  hold  good  ;  and  by  its 
use  negatives  or  transparencies  may  be 
produced  in  any  degree  of  density  that 
may  be  necessary. 

To  be  most  effedtive  stereoscopic 
positives,  either  on  paper  or  glass, 
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sliould  rather  incline  to  flatness  when 
viewed  without  the  aid  of  a  stereoscope, 
and  in  order  to  gain  this  end  dense 
negatives  or  those  in  which  there  are 
excessive  contrasts  should  be  avoided. 

The  following  solutions  should  be 


made  up  : — 

I. 

Sulphite  of  soda .  3  ounces 

Water  to  make  .  20 

When  dissolved  add — 

Metol .  130  grains 

IL 

Sulphite  of  soda .  2  ounces 

Water  to  make  .  20 

When  dissolved  add — 

Hydroquinone .  160  grains 

IIL 

Carbonate  of  soda  .  2i  ounces 

Water  .  20 

IV. 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  i  ounce 

Water  to  make  .  10  ounces 

V. 

Hydrate  of  soda .  100  grains 

Water  to  make  .  20  ounces 


To  develop  a  plate  which  has  had  a 
normal  exposure  take  equal  parts  of  I., 
II.  and  III.  and  ten  drops  of  IV.  to 
each  ounce  of  developer.  It  is  advisable 
always  to  commence  development  with 
the  above  proportions.  Should  the 
plate  show  signs  of  under-exposure 
remove  it  from  the  dish,  rinse  it  well  in 
clean  water,  and  then  place  it  in  a  dish 
containing  equal  parts  of  I.  and  III. 
When  all  the  detail  is  out  the  density 
of  the  image  may  be  increased  by  adding 
II.  in  small  quantities  at  a  time. 

For  over-exposure  the  plate  should  be 
placed  in  a  dish  containing  equal  parts 
II.  and  V.  and  ten  drops  of  IV.  to  each 
ounce  of  developer.  If  it  should  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  detail  (which 
is  hardly  likely)  add  I.  in  small  qiiantities 
until  all  the  detail  is  out. 


Plates  should  not  be  hurried  through  the  hypo 
bath.  Leave  them  in  for  a  few  minutes  after  the 
yellowness  has  disappeared,  so  as  to  insure 
thorough  fixation. 


COPYING. 

Dy.  J.  Nicol. 

F  all  the  various  phases  of 
photography,  the  art  of  copying 
is,  next  to  that  of  piGure 
making,  the  most  interesting 
and  useful  to  the  amateur.  It  includes 
the  reproduction  reduced,  enlarged,  or 
of  the  same  size  of  his  own  or  his 
friend’s  pictures,  paintings,  engravings, 
maps,  etc.,  for  the  thousand  and  one 
purposes  for  which  •  such  reproductions 
are  in  demand.  The  lanternist  will 
occasionally  need  to  make  a  slide  from 
an  engraving  of  a  subject  that  cannot  be 
got  by  photography,  of,  if  he  has  art 
leanings  and  aspires  to  teach,  he  may 
wish  to  put  on  the  screen  the  works 
that  have  become  classic,  and  from  both 
sources  excellent  slides  can  be  made  by 
those  who  know  how.  Then,  in  book 
illustrations  copying  plays  a  most  im¬ 
portant  part.  I  have  before  me  now  a 
book  that  was  picked  up  for  30  cents, 
and  would  not  now  be  sold  for  twice  that 
number  of  dollars.  It  originally  had 
285  pages,  and  now  has  720,  the  increase 
being  whole  and  partial  page  illustra¬ 
tions,  the  production  of  which,  copied 
from  pictures  drawn  from  all  available 
sources,  has  been  the  delightful  occupa¬ 
tion  of  an  invalid  amateur  for  over  two 
years. 

Enlarging,  as  generally  understood, 
was  treated  of  by  me  elsewhere,  and 
much  that  was  said  there  applies 
equally  to  copying  in  general,  just 
as  much  that  which  may  be  said 
here  will  apply  to  enlarging.  Those 
who  can  choose  their  time  will 
find  it  more  convenient,  and  in  many 
respects  better,  to  copy  by  daylight, 
although  under  certain  conditions,  and 
with  certain  exceptions,  equally  good 
work  may  be  done  by  artificial  light. 
Copying  cameras  of  various  designs  are 
regular  articles  of  trade,  but  they  are 
luxuries  I'ather  than  necessaries,  and  he 
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who  knows  how  to  copy  with  the 
ordinary  camera  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  doing  so  with  the  more  convenient 
instrument  if  it  should  come  in  his  way. 

In  the  employment  of  the  ordinary 
camera  for  copying  purposes,  one  of  two 
conditions  is  essential,  either  the  camera 
must  be  capable  of  extension  consider¬ 
ably  beyond  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  ; 
twice  at  least  if  anything  is  to  be  copied 
the  size  of  itself;  or  a  lens  must  be 
employed  of  a  focal  length  not  more  than 
half  the  camera  extension.  The  neces¬ 
sity  for  this  will  be  evident  from  the  facff 
that  with,  say,  a  lo-inch  lens  and  the 
camera  drawn  out  to  about  that  length, 
the  nearest  that  the  lens  can  be  brought 
to  the  objecfl  is  ten  feet,  and  the  largest 
relative  size  of  the  copy  will  be  about 
one-fifteenth,  while  with  a  4f-inch  lens, 
and  the  same  length  of  camera,  the  lens 
may  be  brought  to  within  nine  inches, 
giving  a  copy  of  i.i,  or  one  and  one- 
tenth  the  size  of  the  original. 

The  beginner  in  copying  will  find  a 
little  difficulty  at  first  in  hitting  on  a 
suitable  exposure,  and  probably  be  not  a 
little  suprised  at  the  length  of  time 
required,  especially  if  he  has  thoroughly 
mastered  the  stop  values.  The  cause, 
however,  will  be  obvious  if  he  realizes 
the  facft  that  stop  values  are  only  constant  so 
long  as  the  lens  is  dealing  with  practically 
parallel  rays,  and  that  they  decrease  in 
value  in  proportion  as  the  distance 
between  the  lens  and  the  focussing 
screen  increases.  For  example,  a  stop 
with  the  value  of  //20  in  ordinary  land¬ 
scape  work,  will,  in  copying,  say,  to 
one-fifth  of  the  original,  be  equal  only  to 
about //30,  and  in  copying  to  the  size  of 
itself,  to  about  //40,  requiring  re- 
spedtively  twice  and  four  times  the 
exposure  indicated  by  their  ordinary 
value.  In  other  words,  when  the  camera 
is  drawn  far  enough  out  to  copy  the  size 
of  the  object,  the  stop  marked  //ii  will 
be  equal  to  //22,  as  will  be  //16  when 
reduced  to  one-third. 


Any  one  with  ingenuity  enough  to  be 
a  photographer  will  easily  devise  and 
construct  the  necessary  appliances.  The 
essentials  are  that  the  camera  and  the 
pidfure  to  be  copied  shall  stand  square 
on  to  each  other,  and  that  the  lens  shall 
be  about  the  centre  of  the  picture.  This 
may  most  conveniently  be  done  by  a 
long  baseboard  with  an  upright  easel  at 
one  end,  and  guides  between  which  to 
slide  the  camera  ;  but  I  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  managing  with  nothing  but  a 
couple  of  three  foot  strips  of  wood  and  a 
packing  box  with  sliding  cover.  The 
pidture  is  fastened  to  the  cover  with 
drawing  pins,  and  the  box  placed  on 
end  on  a  table,  so  that  by  sliding  the 
cover  up  or  down  it  may  be  centred. 
The  camera  is  moved  to  and  fro,  focussing 
the  while,  till  the  proper  size  and  sharp¬ 
ness  are  obtained,  and  then  the  two  strips 
of  wood  are  placed,  one  close  up  to  the 
box,  the  other  close  up  to  the  camera. 
A  glance  will  show  whether  they  are 
truly  parallel,  or  if  the  eye  should  not  be 
sufficiently  trained,  the  distance  between 
the  ends  of  the  strips  may  be  measured 
and  adjusted. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  lighting. 
For  some  subjedts,  especially  oil 
paintings  with  very  irregular  surfaces, 
the  open  air,  where  light  will  come  in  all 
directions  is  best,  but,  for  small  sizes  at 
least,  perfect  work  may  be  done  in  an 
ordinary  room  with  a  large,  preferably 
an  oriel  window.  The  picture  should 
be  placed  facing  the  light,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  the  illumination  shall  be  equal 
all  over.  In  copying  glossy  surfaces,  or 
pictures  under  glass,  care  must  be  taken 
that  such  reflections  as  may  be  produced 
shall  not  enter  the  lens,  but  fall  on  one 
or  other  of  the  sides  ;  and  should  there 
seem  to  be  a  falling  away  of  the  illumina¬ 
tion  at  one  of  the  sides,  the  fault  may  be 
corrected  by  a  reflector  of  white  card¬ 
board.  The  preference  for  lighting  from 
the  front  arises  from  the  necessity  for 
getting  rid  of  the  granulation  generally 
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incident  to  side  lighting.  Rough  surface 
paper  presents  in  miniature  a  series  of 
hills  and  valleys,  so  that  light  falling 
from  only  one  side  illuminates  the  former 
and  leaves  the  latter  in  the  shade  ;  but 
where  front  light  cannot  readily  be 
obtained,  the  difficulty  may  be  overcome 
by  the  employment  of  side  lights  of 
equal  value,  as  in  a  room  with  a  window 
on  each  side. 

Exposure  in  copying  is  as  much  a 
matter  of  experience  as  in  landscape 
work ;  and,  after  working  some  time 
under  any  particular  arrangement  of 
lighting,  it  will,  just  as  in  landscape, 
become  to  a  large  extent  a  matter  of 
inspiration.  It  may,  however,  be  well 
to  diredt  attention  to  a  fadd  very  often 
forgotten,  hr.,  that  in  copying  engravings, 
or  pictures  in  line,  it  is  only  the  paper 
that  has  to  be  impressed  ;  and  that  the 
exposure  should  just  be  long  enough  to 
enable  the  parts  affedted  by  it  to  be 
developed  to  opacity.  No  light  comes, 
or  at  least  should  come,  from  the  black 
lines  or  dots  ;  over-exposure  is  inimical 
to  opacity  in  the  high  lights,  and  there¬ 
fore  short  exposures  must  be  the  rule. 

Sometimes  such  a  negative  is  slightly 
fogged  in  the  lights,  or  it  is  desired  to 
have  them  of  perfedlly  clear  glass,  which 
necessitates  a  clearing  operation.  Pre¬ 
pare  a  stock  solution  :  Iodine,  lo  grains  ; 
potassium  iodide,  15  grains;  water,  i 
ounce.  Add  enough  of  this  to  sufficient 
water  to  Hood  the  plate,  to  give  it  a  deep 
sherry  colour,  and  flow  it  over  and  over 
the  well-washed  negative  till  it  becomes 
yellowish.  For  the  more  easily  noticing 
the  colour,  the  operation  should  be  per¬ 
formed  in  daylight.  The  depth  of  yellow 
that  it  is  desirable  to  reach,  will  depend 
on  the  degree  of  fog  or  deposit  to  be 
removed.  Slightly  wash  and  replace  in 
the  fixing  solution  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  wash  thoroughly.  The  transparent 
lines  will  now  be  clear  glass,  and  the 
darks  hardly  as  opaque  as  before,  but 
they  may  easily  be  brought  to  perfeift 


opacity  by  any  of  the  methods  of  inten¬ 
sification  already  given. 

All  this  applies  to  the  copying  of 
pidtures  in  black  and  white,  or  in  mono¬ 
chrome,  and  may  be  done  by  any  of  the. 
ordinary  processes  of  photography,  and 
on  any  brand  of  commercial  plates,  the 
slower  varieties  being  preferred.  On 
some,  if  not  most  of  them,  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  the  density  required  for 
high-class  process  work,  and  hence  for 
that  purpose  wet  collodion  has  been  and 
is  still  generally  employed.  But  recently 
Mr.  Carbutt,  in  this  country,  and  Maw- 
son  &  Swan  in  England,  have  introduced 
special  process  plates  which  seem  to 
answer  the  purpose  admirably. 

For  the  copying  of  pictures  in  colours, 
orthochromatic  plates  and  colour  filters 
should  be  employed.  In  all  other 
respedts  they  are  treated  as  pidtures  in 
monochrome,  except  that  longer  expo¬ 
sures  are  necessary,  the  length  depending 
on  the  depth  of  colour  on  the  screen. 

Those  wdro  must  perforce  work  only 
at  night  may  make  excellent  copies  by 
artificial  light. 

The  conditions  are  exadtly  the  same, 
except  that  the  lighting  is  done  by  two 
Rochester,  or  other  first  class  lamps, 
without,  of  course,  their  opal  shades,  but 
with  semi-cylindrical  refledfors,  which 
may  be  made  of  sheets  of  tin-plate  bent, 
as  high  as  the  lamp,  and  painted  white 
inside  and  dead  black  outside.  They 
should  be  placed  in  front  of  the  picdure, 
one  on  each  side.  The  best  position 
will  easily  be  found  by  experiment,  but 
each  must  be  just  outside  a  line  drawn 
from  the  side  of  the  picture  to  the  hood 
of  the  lens. 

The  exposure  will,  of  course,  be  con¬ 
siderably  longer,  but  as  latitude  increases 
with  length,  and  artificial  light  is  more 
constant  than  daylight,  that  is  of  little 
consequence  ;  indeed,  where  time  is  a 
secondary  consideration,  it  may  be  a 
benefit  rather  than  a  drawback. — The 
American  Amateur  Photographer, 
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ZTbe  Junior  Salon. 

The  doors  of  the  Junior  Salon  are  now  closed 
upon  intending  exhibitors,  and  the  work  of 
adjudicating  is  in  progress.  Next  month,  the 
“show"  will  open,  to  close — never. 


©ur  prises. 

LITERARY  COMPETITION 
(Closes  July  25th). 

A  prize  of  los.  6d.  and  a  copy  of  the  current 
volume  of  Anthony's  Annual  will  be  given  for 
the  best  article  on  thesubjeft  of  “My  Mistakes,” 
in  which  the  biggest  photographic  blunders  into 
which  the  writer  fell  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career  must  be  described,  and  also  the  “way 
out.”  The  article  must  not  contain  more  than 
4500  words  nor  less  than  1000,  and  must  be 
written  upon  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

The  coupon  was  given  in  the  June  number. 

EATING  COMPETITION 
(Closes  July  25th). 

Four  prizes  of  5s.  and  a  volume  of  the  current 
issue  of  “  Anthony’s  Annual  ”  are  offered  for  the 
best  photographs  of — 

1.  A  man  or  woman  eating. 

2.  A  child  eating. 

3.  An  animal  or  animals  eating. 

4.  A  bird  or  birds  eating. 

Competitors  are  “  fancy  free  ”  as  regards  arrange¬ 
ment  and  surroundings. 

The  coupons  were  given  in  the  June  number. 

SHOWER  OF  RAIN  COMPETITION 
(Closes  August  25th). 

A  prize  of  los.  6d.  is  offered  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  taken  immediately  after  a  heavy  fall  of 
rain.  The  pidlure  must  unmistakably  show  signs 
of  wet  weather,  but  this  is  the  only  restridlion. 

The  coupon  is  given  in  this  number. 

FLORAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 
COMPETITION 
(Closes  August  25th). 

A  prize  of  los.  6d.  is  offered  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  of  flowers  in  bloom.  They  must  be  taken 
against  a  plain  background,  either  light  or  dark, 
and  may  be  in  vases  or  arranged  in  any  other 
manner. 

The  coupon  is  given  in  this  number. 
GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
current  issue,  or  issue  in  which  the  particular  coupon 
appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 


The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

All  photographs,  etc.,  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmoun¬ 
ted,  addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer, 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not 
later  than  the  25th  of  each  month  to  be  in  time  for  the 
succeeding  competition. 

The  prints  or  manuscripts  sent  in  become  the  property 
of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In  no  case  can 
unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 

STEREOSCOPIC  COMPETITION. 

This  has  been  a  well-supported,  and  from 
almost  every  standpoint,  highly  satisfadlory 
contest.  At  one  time  we  were  rather  afraid 


Stereoscopic  Competition.  Prize  Set  (No.  2). 

Choir  and  Reredos.  Salisbury 

R.  W.  Copeman  Cathedral.  Blandford. 


it  would  be  a  failure,  and  we  regretted  that 
Juniors  did  not  know  more  about  this  attradlive 
branch  of  the  art,  as  we  had  received  so  few 
prints.  We  have  been,  however,  agreeably 
disappointed,  for  a  large  number  of  very  good 
photographs  arrived  just  before  the  closing  day. 
A  noticeable  feature  is  the  almost  perfedt 
technique  of  every  photograph  submitted,  for 
there  is  adlually  not  one  which  we  could  call 
bad.  They  have  come  from  all  over  the  globe 
too,  a  commendable  set  being  sent  from  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia.  The  subjedls  are  mostly  views, 
only  six  figure  studies  being  contributed. 
Architecture,  too,  is  at  a  discount,  for  with  the 
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exception  of  some  first-rate  prints  by  the  prize 
winner  and  Cyprus  this  branch  has  been 
negletled.  The  set  by  the  winner,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Copeman,  Blandford,  are  not  only  well  chosen 
artistically,  but  are  most  magnificent  stereo- 
scopically,  being  in  this  respedl  greatly  in 
advance  of  any  others.  We  reproduce  them 
for  our  readers’  benefit,  but  unfortunately,  of 
course,  the  true  beauty  of  the  originals,  from  the 
stereoscopic  point  of  view  is  lost.  The  certificate 
winners  are  Messrs.  Jos.  Werry,  Rock  Lea, 
Dalton  in-Furness  ;  T.  Newsham,  iig.  Moor 
Lane,  Fh'eston  ;  Geo.  Colebourn,  Cyprus  Cottage, 
Roby,  Liverpool  :  J.  Sidney  Reeve,  14, 
Load  Street,  Bewdley,  Worcestershire,  and  J. 
Pearson,  170,  ,\insworth  Road,  Radcliffe,  near 
Manchester.  We  highly  commeml  prints  by 


Stereoscopic  Competition.  Prize  Set  (No.  H). 

R.  W,  Copeman  On  the  Stour,  Blaiuiford.  lilandford. 

Vesper,  Arturo,  Single  Lens,  Winco  and  Jummy. 
Those  by  F.  B.  M.,  New  Light,  Vanvir, 
Canadian,  and  Limpet  receive  honourable 
mention. 


®uv  Survey. 

The  Leeds  Camera  Club  has  removed  its 
head-quarters  to  the  Grand  Restaurant,  Boar 
Lane.  The  secretaries  are  W.  R.  Irwin,  3,  Harold 
Place,  and  W.  Daniels,  Llpperhead  Row. 

The  camera  is  a  scientific  instrument  and 
should  be  treated  with  as  much  care  as  a 


microscope  or  telescope,  in  fadl  with  more,  for 
a  microscope  in  its  case  will  bear  a  chance  blow 
or  a  possible  fall  far  better  than  a  camera  could 
possibly  do.  The  moral  is  obvious — treat  your 
camera  as  you  would  wish  anyone  to  treat  you — 
i.e.  with  consideration  and  respedl. 

French  Precision.  —  In  looking  through  a 
French  book  on  a  photographic  subjedl  recently, 
two  things  struck  us  as  worthy  of  praise  and  imita¬ 
tion.  The  first  was  that  in  the  various  formulae 
the  order  of  the  substances  was  that  in  which  the 
mixture  was  to  be  made,  audit  distinftly  said  the 
solution  of  one  substance  was  to  be  complete 
before  the  addition  of  the  next.  The  second 
point  was  that  any  poison  (no  matter  how 
common)  was  described  as  such  in  the  formula. 

Iris  Diaphragms. — To  anyone  about  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  lens  it  may  be  as  well  to  suggest  that 
the  extra  outlay  which  is  required  to  meet  the 
cost  of  an  iris  diaphragm,  compared  with  Water- 
house  stops,  is  worth  considering.  The  cost  of 
good  English  J-  R.R.  lens  with  Waterhouse  stops 
is  70s.,  the  iris  diaphragm  increases  this  by  12s.  ; 
some  makers  make  the  difference  only  5s.  or 
7s.  6d.  for  J  plate,  some  make  it  /i.  Some  make 
no  difference  at  all.  The  gain  in  convenience  is 
great,  as  the  stops  cannot  be  left  at  home  by  any 
chance.  Any  lens  can  be  fitted  with  the  iris 
diaphragm,  but  the  cost  of  this  again  is  pro¬ 
hibitive.  It  means  an  expenditure  of  los.  to  15s. 
and  the  absence  of  the  lens  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  at  the  least.  Lenses  required  for  process 
work  are  best  fitted  with  the  ordinary  stops,  as 
stops  with  square,  crescent-shaped,  S-shaped  and 
other  openings  are  sometimes  required  in  screen- 
work.  Perhaps  some  day  in  the  future  when  all 
lens-fittings,  flanges,  etc.,  are  standardised,  it 
will  be  possible  to  order  a  lens-tube  to  take 
Waterhouse  stops  to  fit  a  lens  already  fitted  with 
iris  diaphragms,  and  vice  versa,  at  comparatively 
small  expense  and  without  the  necessity  for 
sending  away  the  lens  for  any  fitting. 


©ur  Xaboratori^ 

Developers  that  give  good  detail  are  said  to 
increase  the  possibilities  of  halation. 

Plates  and  sensitized  paper  should  be  kept  in 
a  dry  place  and  out  of  the  way  of  gas  fumes. 

In  a  good  climate  rapid  plates  may  be 
depended  upon  to  keep  good  for  a  year,  ordinary 
plates  for  two  or  three. 

When  drying  negatives  be  specially  careful  of 
soot  dust  and  rain  drops,  the  former,  which  is 
composed  of  carbon  can  never  be  removed, 
whilst  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  latter. 
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A  print  on  P.O.P.  matted  after  toning  seems  to 
have  twice  the  detail  that  is  seen  in  a  print  on 
matt  P.O.P.  But  the  matting  must  be  most 
carefully  done  or  the  print  will  have  a  powdered 
talc,  Christmas-cardy  effed  that  is  very  unpleas¬ 
ing.  The  finest  ground  glass  or  matt  celluloid 
should  be  used. 

Workers  who  find  glass  troublesome  when 
enamelling  prints  thereon,  should  obtain  some 
best  quality  patent  leather,  like  that  used  for 
horse  collars.  Don’t  use  talc,  but  make  up  the 
following: — Common  benzoline,  i  oz.,  sperma¬ 
ceti  wax,  5  grs.,  and  rub  on  with  the  corner 
of  a  duster,  afterwards  polish  with  a  dry  one. 

Soda  sulphite  in  the  sulphocyanide  toning 
bath  is  said  to  be  a  sure  preventive  of  double 
tones.  Nc  more  than  2  grains  of  the  former  to 
16  ozs.  of  toning  solution  must  be  used,  or  toning 
will  be  completely  stopped.  The  best  way  is  to 
use  the  soda  in  a  dilute  form  as  follows. — 
Dissolve  160  grs.  of  soda  sulphite  in  10  ozs.  of 
water  and  add  i  drm.  of  this  to  each  16  oz.  of 
toning  bath. 

Do  not  put  ordinary  paper  printed  with  letter 
press  or  wood  engravings  as  a  backing  for  papers 
while  in  the  printing  frames.  The  printing-ink 
if  of  recent  date  may  leave  traces  on  the  back  of 
the  paper.  Such  traces  in  the  case  of  albu- 
menized  paper  may  be  removed  by  the  use  of  a 
toning  bath  perceptibly  warmed,  but  gelatino- 
chloride  would  not  stand  this  treatment,  and 
possibly  some  brands  of  albumenized  would  not 
give  good  results,  more  especially  those  that  are 
predisposed  to  blister. 

Cutting  Lantern  and  Other  Wicks. — H. 
Ward  says  : — “  It  is  very  difficult  to  cut  a  large 
wick  evenly  and  squarely  with  scissors.  If  you 
have  a  joiner’s  square  with  a  metal  edge  this 
difficulty  need  not  trouble  you.  Lay  the  wick  flat 
on  aboard  close  to  the  edge  and  parallel  with  it. 
Lay  the  square  over  it  so  that  the  metal  edge  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  wick,  and  then  draw  a  sharp 
penknife  firmly  along  the  edge  of  the  square, 
when  cutting  be  careful  to  press  firmly  on  the 
metal  so  as  to  prevent  the  wick  being  drawn  from 
under  it.” 

Metol  Stains. — Users  of  metol  and  hydro- 
quinone,  either  separately  or  in  combination, 
will  find  that  even  with  great  care  their  dishes 
— especially  if  of  celluloid — will  get  stained.  The 
staining  is  very  quickly  done,  particularly  if  the 
dishes  are  left  about  even  a  short  time  before  clean¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  best  removers  of  such  stains  is  a 
solution  of  caustic  potash  (or  caustic  soda)  in  hot 
water.  It  is  easily  made  and  is  a  rapid  cleanser, 
but  the  fingers  are  best  kept  out  of  it.  Some¬ 
times  hydrochloric  acid  will  remove  stains  if 
taken  in  time,  but  if  they  are  of  any  standing 
the  hot  solution  is  better. 


®iir  Show  IRooin- 

Considerably  over  a  thousand  Sunny  Mem¬ 
ories  albums  have  now  been  sold,  and  the 
demand  continues  as  great  as  ever. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Camaschella  is  putting  on  the 
market  a  stereoscopic  camera  of  novel  design. 
He  is  also  supplying  stereoscopic  plates  at  low 
prices. 

The  new  impressionistic  mounts  recently 
brought  out  by  Percy  Lund  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  mark 
a  distindt  departure  in  artistic  mounts.  They 
are  best  adapted  for  prints  having  brown  tones 
or  for  platinotypes.  The  illustration  given  here, 
though  good  enough  in  its  way,  scarcely  repre¬ 
sents  the  mount  to  advantage.  They  are  made 


in  two  shades,  slate  with  white  slip,  specially 
adapted  for  prints  of  a  purple  brown  tone,  and 
brown  with  white  slip  suitable  for  platinotype, 
bromide  or  carbon  prints.  Other  shades  will 
probably  be  introduced  later. 

There  is  np  lack  to-day  of  ready-made 
developers.  The  latest  is  called  Walnotine. 
The  name  is  rather  suggestive  of  a  stain.  The 
developer  is,  however,  free  from  any  imputations 
on  that  score.  It  is  in  two  solutions  and  works 
admirably. 

One  of  the  finest  catalogues  of  photographic 
apparatus  issued  is  that  of  Messrs.  Newman  and 
Guardia,  which  they  send  post-free  for  is.  od. 
It  containsa  large  numberofsplendidillustrations 
from  photographs  taken  with  their  various 
cameras. 
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A  new  edition  of  the  Relative  Speed  LAf  published 
by  R.  Field  &  Co.  of  Birmingham,  has  just  been 
published.  It  is  intended  for  use  with  the 
Watkins’  Exposure  Meter,  and  is  compiled  from 
aiftual  daylight  camera  tests.  Both  English  and 
American  plates  are  given. 

A.  H.  Baird's  new  catalogue  will  be  found 
interesting  to  most  photographers.  Some  of  the 
specialities  mentioned  therein  are  unique,  one 
might  allude  in  particular  to  the  Lothian  rapid 
solution  jar,  the  half  plate  economic  set,  and 
the  Todd-Forret  Flash  Lamp. 

A  large  parcel  of  cameras  and  fittings  from 
Messrs.  J.  F.  Shew  &  Co.  has  occupied  us 
considerable  time  in  examination.  We  like  all 
the  cameras,  but  the  Xit  is  specially  attraiflive. 
It  is  just  the  camera  for  cyclists,  remarkably 
light  and  portable.  This  camera  can  easily  be 
put  in  one  pocket  and  three  slides  in  another. 
It  is  made  in  half  plate,  5  by  4, 
and  quarter  plate  sizes,  while 
last  and  also  least  there  is  a 
Junior  Xit,  quite  a  miniature 
camera  taking  half  quarter 
plates  3J  by  2J,  or  a  quarter 
of  5  by  4  which  is  equal  to 
by  2.  In  conjunftion  with 
this  camera  the  makers 
turn  out  a  cyclist's  stand 
of  aluminium,  closing  up  into 
fourteen  inches  long,  and  weighing  only  about 
fourteen  ounces. 

We  ought  also 
to  specially  call 
attention  to  the 
feather  -weight 
hand  or  stand 
camera  of  the 
above  named 
firm,  which  can 
be  fitted  with 
that  most  rapid 
of  shutters,  the 
focal-plane,  and 
is  then  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  for 
instantaneous 
work  of  the  high¬ 
est  class. 

A  parcel  of  specialities  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Lockyer 
includes  his  well-known  hydroquinone  developer 
in  one  solution,  and  combined  concentrated 
toner  and  fixer  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  sensitized 
paper,  and  a  concentrated  toning  solution 
specially  adapted  for  printing-out  paper.  These 
time-saving  solutions  ought  to  be  in  great 
demand,  indeed  by  their  use  a  man  might  almost 
carry  all  his  developing  and  toning  appliances 
in  the  pocket. 


A  fine  field  is  opened  up  with  Wellington 
and  Ward's  new  films.  All  doubts  as  regards 
having  room  for  one’s  stock  of  negatives  are  now 
removed,  for  one  could  store  away  thousands  of 
these  thin,  tough,  skin-like  things  in  a  space  of  a 
few  inches.  T'he  films  are  sent  out  attached  to 
thin  card,  after  exposure  and  development  they 
are  stripped  from  the  card,  placed  upon  glass  to 
dry,  and  finally  varnished.  We  succeeded  fairly 
well  with  the  specimens  sent  us  for  trial,  save  that 
we  over-exposed,  showing  that  the  films  are 
exceedingly  rapid. 


©ur  dritical  Column. 

Under  this  heading  the  Editor  will,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
criticise  photographs  by  any  readers  who  care  to  send 
prints  for  that  purpose.  In  special  cases  failures  will  be 
illustrated,  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fait  that  the  bad  points  mainly 
are  mentioned.  Some  of  the  photographs  we  receive  are 
excellent  in  many  respedts,  but  we  consider  that  to  point 
out  their  weaknesses  is  of  much  more  value  than  to  extol 
their  virtues.  Prints  should  be  sent  flat,  the  package 
marked  “Critical  Column”  on  outside,  and  name  and 
address  of  sender  should  be  written  on  coupon  affixed  by 
one  corner  to  back  of  print.  A  noin-de-plume  may  be 
added  for  publication.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  prints.  Critical  Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from 
the  current  number  of  The  Junior  Photogravher,  and 
accompany  each  print  sent.  Particular  attention  is  called 
to  the  fadt  that  the  criticisms  appear  in  the  second  issue 
after  their  receipt.  Thus  prints  with  eay,  June 
coupons  attached,  receive  attention  in  the  August  number. 

Fay.  —  A  very  nice  little  scrap.  Trim  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  bottom,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  off  the  top.  No.  2.  Highly  com¬ 
mendable  indeed,  but  you  ought  to  have  used 
a  refledlor,  and  so  got  just  a  little  bit  more 
light  on  the  back  of  the  head.  Your  work 
is  certainly  above  the  average. 

E.  A.  B. — You  could  make  something  of  them 
by  judicious  cutting  and  printing.  Cut  exadtly 
half  an  inch  off  the  bottom,  and  another  half 
inch  off  the  top,  and  print  in  green  carbon,  if 
you  know  how. 

What. — Excellently  trimmed  and  not  at  all 
badly  posed. 

Valkyrie.  No.  i. — What  a  pity  you  were 
not  further  away  and  that  you  did  not  take  the 
pifture  the  other  way  up  on  the  plate.  The 
poses  are  charming.  No.  2.  You  have  got 
too  near  again.  Your  ideas  are  good  if  you 
only  carry  them  out  properly.  No.  3.  You  can 
slightly  improve  this  somewhat  commonplace 
snap  by  cutting  half  an  inch  oft  the  top  of  the 
print.  No.  4.  This  deserves  printing  in  red 
carbon.  The  sheep  and  lambs  towards  the 
centre  of  the  pidlure  have  posed  themselves 
very  well. 


IvANOFF. — For  a  winter  view,  by 
no  means  bad.  The  water,  however, 
is  just  a  little  lacking  in  interest. 


Nero. — Well  chosen,  Nero.  It 
shows  what  a  good  use  can  be 
made  of  a  railway  line  for  pidlorial 
purposes. 


Freshwater  Fish. — Here  is  a  somewhat 
ambitious  attempt  in  the  way  of  pidlure  making. 
As  a  whole  the  composition  is  satisfadtory,  the 
grouping  being  fairly  good.  The  sailor  himself 
is  charmingly  posed,  and  helps  to  break  up  the 
horizontal  lines  of  the  wall  and  railings 
beautifully.  The  fault,  however,  lies  in  the 
apparent  apathy  of  those  who  are  “seeing 
him  off.’’  The  father  looks  all 
right,  hut  the  females  are  most  un¬ 
compromisingly  cool.  For  instance, 
the  lady  at  the  back  wears  a  de¬ 
cided  smile  on  her  countenance, 
while  the  younger  one  in  front, 
instead  of  kissing  her  hand  looks 
as  if  she  were  licking  treacle  off 
the  end  of  her  fingers.  Truly,  the 
sailor  cannot  have  been  a  popular 
charaft er  at  home,  and  his  departure 
evidently  gives  rise  to  gratified 
feelings.  Think  how  much  better 
it  would  have  looked  if  the  whole 
of  them  had  been  weeping,  and 
waving  farewells,  instead  of  stand¬ 
ing  about  like  a  set  of  wax  figures. 

It  is  in  the  depidting  of  dramatic 
scenes  like  this  that  the  photo¬ 
grapher  has  to  be  most  careful,  as 
he  is  a  great  deal  more  handicapped 
than  the  draughtsman,  being  de¬ 
pendent  solely  upon  his  models 
who  can  either  make  or  mar  his 
pidture,  particularly  when  some 
expression  of  facial  emotion  is 
required. 


Tweedledee. — A  microscopically  sharp  group 
of  seamen  engaged  in  a  sort  of  family  wash. 
Capital. 

Fan. — The  children  are  nicely  posed,  and  the 
exposure  has  been  corredtly  timed.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  you  did  not  in  the  first  place 
stand  a  little  further  away,  and  in  the  second 
take  them  the  other  way  up  on  the  plate. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Fresliwater  Fish. 

Alpha. — Well  chosen  but  over-toned.  Half 
an  inch  off  the  bottom  and  a  sunset  sky  is  what 
we  recommend. 

Meniscus. — We  criticise  you  at  last.  You 
would  have  had  a  charming  pidlure  if  that  black 
cow  had  not  arranged  herself  parallel  with  the 
railings.  Go  to  the  spot  again  if  possible,  and 
have  another  try,  including  less  of  the  barn. 


Bronze. — The  child  is  charm¬ 
ingly  posed,  but  you  ought  to  have 
been  a  little  nearer  to  her  in  order 
to  make  her  look  more  important. 
The  surroundings  were  quite  suit¬ 
able. 


Dodo. — The  idea  was  good,  but 
you  ought  to  have  been  further 
away.  Never  cut  people  in  pieces  if  you  can 
help  it.  Apparently  junior  photographers  are 
more  amputatingly  bloodthirsty  than  young 
medical  students. 


True  Blue. — You  should  have  focussed  over 
the  boys,  and  not  the  window  curtains.  The 
boy  who  is  looking  on  is  all  right,  but  the  other 
occupies  a  very  strained  position. 
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Tw.eedle  Dum. — This  looks  like  a  case  of 
slight  over-exposure.  The  old  woman  is  well 
posed,  but  the  whole  is  trimmed  a  great  deal 
too  square 

Sphynox- — You  could  have  had  a  really  good 
thing  here  if  you  could  have  got  all  the  lads  to 
look  in  the  water.  The  pidure  would  have  been 
a  reminiscence  of  Sutcliffe. 

Newlands. — Newlands  sent  a  pifture  last 
month  which  we  were  only  too  glad  to  praise. 
This  month  he  submits  a  positive  abomination. 
Could  anything  more  stiff  or  unnatural  than  the 
pifture  herewith  printed  be  imagined?  The  one- 
armed  young  man,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a 
visitor,  wears  an  idiotic  grin,  (which  we  fear 
will  not  reproduce  well,)  while  the  host  looks 
like  an  inverted  Y.  The  idea  was  not  at  all  bad 
really,  if  it  had  been  corretlly  carried  nut.  In 
the  first  place  it  ought  to  have  been  the  other 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Newlaucls. 

way  up  on  the  plate,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  black 
lines,  which  bring  the  composition  into  better 
focus  as  It  were ;  then  the  gentleman  on  the 
steps  ought  to  have  been  expressing  much  more 
delight,  and  the  greeting  would  have  looked 
warmer  if  he  had  placed  his  left  hand  on  the  top 
of  his  right.  Lastly  he  ought  not  to  have  stood 
like  a  marionette,  an  effecil  particularly  notice¬ 
able  in  his  left  leg.  No.  2.  Considering  the 
smallness  of  the  plate  and  number  of  sitters  you 
have  got  a  most  satisfaftory  group. 

Cymro. — First-rate.  It  is  worth  enlarging  we 
should  say. 

Dozey  G.-  First-rate.  It  was  a  great  pity 
that  you  did  not  place  your  camera  just  a  bit 
further  away,  and  so  include  more  of  the  figures. 
As  a  double  exposure,  however,  it  is  certainly 
highly  commendable. 


Squeegee. — A  very  tasteful  view.  It  would 
look  well  printed  in  brown  carbon. 

C.  E.  C. — This  is  a  very  pretty  study  of 
flowers  growing  wild.  No.  2.  The  portraiture  is 
just  passable,  but  the  figures  are  a  little  too 
large  for  the  size  of  the  print.  The  child 
ought  to  make  an  excellent  model,  especially  for 
the  head. 

Roy. —  You  have  chosen  your  position  ex¬ 
cellently,  but  it  was  a  great  pity  that  you  did  not 
pose  the  men  as  if  they  were  at  work.  The 
result  would  then  have  been  far  more  piftorial. 

M.  E.  C.  W. — An  excellent  flower  study,  but 
you  could  have  improved  it  by  not  having  laid 
the  daffodils  so  systematically  round  the  foot  of 
the  vase. 

Wages.  — You  do  not  say  what  speed  you  took 
this  at,  but  the  print  is  somewhat  flat,  but 
perhaps  the  day  was  dull. 

Tanchem. — “  Pussy  and  her  mistress  ”  is  by  far 
the  best  thing  artistically  you  have  submitted 
to  us.  It  is  really  very  pretty  indeed,  and  the 
photography  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Exchange. — Printed  artistically  this  would 
have  been  by  no  means  bad,  although  a  better 
negative  is  desirable.  The  long  foreground 
gives  quite  a  Craig-Annany  effecSl. 

Lady  Jane. — This  is  not  nearly  as  good  as 
your  flower  studies.  No  doubt  the  dogs 
are  dear  to  you,  but  to  the  unsympathetic  out¬ 
sider  the  th’ng  looks  like  good  technique  and  a 
good  plate  wasted.  At  a  little  distance  the 
animals  resemble  slaughtered  pigs  more  than 
anything  else.  Do  not  be  offended,  we  loved  a 
fat  fox  terrier  once  ourselves  and  can  appreciate 
your  outraged  feelings  at  our  criticism.  No.  2. 
The  technique  here  displayed  is  beyond  reproach. 
The  view,  however,  does  not  make  a  pidlorial 
photograph  as  it  undoubtedly  depends  upon  its 
colour  for  charming  ensemble  No.  3.  Very 
good  indeed,  but  it  would  have  been  better  if 
your  photographic  friend  had  been  photo¬ 
graphing,  instead  of  standing  for  his  portrait. 
No.  4.  The  most  noticeable  feature  is  undoubtedly 
the  lighting.  Your  work  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  look  upon  from  the  technical  standpoint. 

Kit.  —  Why  on  earth  do  you  insist  in  throwing 
people's  legs  out  of  focus.  For  goodness  sake  see 
to  your  swing  back.  Your  lens  can  do  good 
work,  so  do  not  blame  it. 

E.  L.  W. — Two  perfedlly  charming,  tastefully 
got-up  Pocket  Kodak  prints,  the  nicest  things  we 
have  seen  for  some  time.  No.  2.  Very  nice,  but 
not  quite  as  good  as  some  of  your  other 
pidlures.  It  ought  to  have  been  the  other  way 
up  on  the  plate. 
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Northwood. — This  is  piftorial  but  you  must 
cut  away  some  of  the  foreground,  say  about  half 
an  inch. 

Jonas. — Jonas  has  made  the  mistake  of  taking 
too  much  on  one  plate.  As  a  matter  of  fad  the 
cottage  would  have  served  as  a  setting  for  almost 
endless  genre  studies  provided  it  had  been  taken 
to  “bits.”  For  instance,  how  satisfadlory  a 
composition  No.  i  would  have  been  if  a  little 
more  foreground  had  been  shown.  No.  2,  the 
little  hand  gate,  could  have  also  been  made  ex¬ 
cellent  capital  of,  as  the  whole  of  the  background 
lends  itself  charmingly  to  a  sort  of  “Say  Ah 


Merlin. — Merlin  tests  the  post  office  officials 
by  sending  a  print  a  little  over  an  inch  square 
in  an  envelope  of  the  same  size.  The  missive 
comes  to  hand  all  right  with  the  exception  that 
it  has  been  found  open,  and  officially  sealed.  The 
photograph  is  a  charming  portrait  very  well 
finished  indeed,  but  we  are  afraid  that  if  others 
follow  Merlin's  example  and  send  in  miniature 
prints,  the  post  office  officials  will  wish  the 
Critical  Column  in  a  place  which  is  only 
mentioned  by  cabbies  and  clergymen. 

Devona. — The  sky  is  the  best  part  about  this. 
The  rest  is  rather  lacking  in  interest. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Jonas. 


revoir,  but  not  Good-bye”  composition.  A  great 
many  photographers  fall  into  this  error  of  “going 
in  for  the  lot,”  preferring  to  take  the  whole  of  a 
building  rather  than  pidturesque  little  scraps, 
which  would  give  much  more  satisfadlory  results. 
No.  2.  The  technique  here  is  fairly  satisfadlory, 
and  the  girls  occupy  by  no  means  a  bad  position. 
They  ought,  however,  to  have  been  just  a  little 
bit  nearer  together.  The  chief  fault  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  in  the  flat  lighting  of  the  whole. 

Frank  H. — All  right,  but  you  know  we  do  not 
like  portraits  for  criticism. 


Revenue. — You  did  well  to  wall  the  lady  up 
in  a  corner  with  a  chair,  so  that  she  could  not 
escape  the  glaring  eye  of  your  camera.  She  looks 
terribly  frightened,  and  the  lighting  is  a  great 
deal  too  harsh.  You  should  have  let  it  come  a 
little  more  from  one  side. 

Heather. — We  had  much  rather  you  had 
taken  this  Pet  than  we.  Photography  of  bulls 
is  not  in  our  opinion  a  branch  of  the  art  likely 
to  be  much  sought  after.  No.  2.  As  interior 
work,  the  negative  part  of  the  business  is  all 
right,  but  the  toning  is  simply  detestable. 
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Dandie. — It  looks  a  trifle  over-exposed,  but 
we  cannot  tell  without  seeing  the  negative. 
Trim  a  little  off  each  side. 

Cyclist. — This  is  nothing  unless  you  can  print 
in  a  sky. 

Retlaw. — The  misty  effedi  is  excellent,  but 
the  foreground  lacks  interest.  No.  2.  Other  way 
up  on  the  plate,  Retlaw,  next  time. 

Jim. — It  is  astonishing  how  many  Junior 
Photographers  seek  to  realize  a  pidture  of  another 
very  Junior  Photographer  at  work,  and  how 
often  they  fail  dismally  in  the  attempt.  Over 
and  over  again,  photographs  like  the  one  below  in 
conception  come  to  hand,  and  although  the 
subjedt  is  capable  of  producing  something  worth 
looking  at,  not  one  out  of  ten  of  the 
renderings  we  receive  is  satisfadlory.  For 
instance,  Jim  has  got  his  figures  in  the 
right  places  and  in  the  right  proportion,  and 
the  youth  who  is  supposed  to  be  taking 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Jim. 


the  group  is  excellently  posed,  and  attend¬ 
ing  to  his  business.  The  sitters,  however, 
give  the  whole  away  by  staring  intently  at  the 
real  camera.  This  is  of  course,  a  big  fault, 
rendering  the  pidture  unnatural  and  artificial, 
for  everyone  knows  that  it  is  an  unwritten  law 
that  those  who  constitute  groups  shall  gaze 
fixedly  at  the  operator.  If  Jim  had  only  diredted 
his  models  to  take  an  interest  in  the  pseudo,  and 
not  the  real  artist,  what  an  improvement  he 
would  have  effedted.  He  had  better  try  again 
and  send  along  the  improved  result,  and  if  it 
comes  up  to  our  expedtations,  we  will  publish  it. 

Mary. — The  girls  are  well  posed,  and  the 
surroundings  excellent.  We  fancy  however,  that 
you  kept  the  cap  off  a  little  too  long. 

Retsof. — A  very  peculiar  effedt.  It  was 
unfortunate  this  man  would  stare  at  the  photo¬ 
grapher. 


Sycamore. — Wants  a  good  half  inch  off  the 
bottom  to  give  a  proper  effedi. 

Amateur. — The  effedi  is  very  curious  indeed, 
and  we  put  it  down  to  a  double  exposure. 
Possibly  the  girl  took  the  cap  off  the  lens  before 
you  were  in  position.  The  negative  is  dreadfully 
over-exposed.  No.  2.  The  .child  is  nicely 
posed,  but  terribly  out  of  focus,  and  very 
much  over  exposed. 

Billy. — This  is  very  nice  and  sharp,  but  we 
think  you  could  have  made  something  more  of 
it.  You  had  certainly  plenty  of  things  at  hand. 

W.  1.  C. — The  arrangement  of  the  flowers  and 
fruit  is  fairly  artistic,  but  the  lighting  is  some¬ 
what  harsh,  and  you  have  slightly  over-exposed 
and  over-developed.  Try  for  the  competition. 

Heather  View. — The  girl  is  certainly  fairly 
well  posed,  but  as  the  photograph  now  stands 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  whether  it  was 
intended  for  a  portrait  study,  or  a  pidlure  of  an 
out-house.  As  a  matter  of  fail  it  would  have 
been  better  had  you  simply  framed  the  girl  in 
the  door  way. 

Spero. — The  idea  was  charming,  and  the 
posing  of  both  the  girl  and  the  dog  is  most 
satisfadlory,  but  the  whole  is  terribly  spoilt  by 
being  badly  out  of  focus  and  over-exposed.  You 
ought  to  try  this  again. 

Unsuccessful. — Very  natural  and  considering 
the  circumstances  and  surroundings  a  successful 
photograph. 

IvANOFF, — We  fancy  that  you  strain  develop¬ 
ment  which  accounts  for  the  black  and  white 
effedt.  The  exposure  was  first-rate. 

Mick  Pussy. — The  child  is  well  posed  with 
the  exception  of  the  right  arm  which  is  very 
stiff.  She  should  have  held  the  basket  in  front 
of  her. 

J.  I.  M. — Splendid  technique,  you  have  cer¬ 
tainly  made  the  most  of  your  subjedl,  but  you 
could  improve  the  whole  by  printing  in  some 
clouds 

T.  K.—  This  is  very  well  chosen,  and  the  view 
itself  is  most  pidlorial.  The  only  improvement 
we  can  suggest  is  that  you  should  have  placed 
the  camera  a  little  further  away. 

M.  E.  C.  W. — This  is  really  not  at  all  bad, 
although  very  wild  and  fuzzy.  The  standpoint 
was  well  seledled. 

Nailer. — Certainly  very  pretty,  and  the  effedt 
of  sunshine  and  shadow  is  charming.  Just  a 
little  better  focus  however  was  desirable. 

Casual. — This  would  have  done  with  another 
flash.  You  evidently  know  the  corredl  position 
in  which  to  place  your  light. 
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■  Astley. — Undoubtedly  contains  the  artistic 
germ,  but  it  is  absolutely  nothing  without  a  sky. 

Shaver, — This  is  very  good  and  excellently 
trimmed. 

Pickwick. — You  ought  not  to  have  given  a 
time  exposure,  as  the  boats  have  moved  or  else 
your  camera  has  slipped. 

Oakwood. — All  right  for  position,  but  you 
should  have  had  a  little  better  light. 

A.  D.  Osborne  — Archaeologically  interesting. 

D.W.M. — The  children  are  very  well  posed 
indeed,  but  you  will  have  to  cut  off  at  least  an 
inch  from  the  left-hand  side  to  bring'  the  com¬ 
position  into  focus. 

Northwood. — Well  seledled,  but  a  little  bit 
under-exposed,  or  else  the  printing  process  does 
the  negative  an  injustice. 

Barnet. — Quite  a  satisfadlory  scrap.  We 
think  you  submitted  a  similar  one  before.  This 
last,  however,  seems  an  improvement. 

Nemo. — Fair,  but  not  artistically  convincing. 

A.  S.  W. — Yon  should  not  waste  excellent 
models  in  this  fashion,  especially  down  by  the 
sea.  They  would  have  looked  a  great  deal  more 
natural  catching  crabs,  etc. 

Implicatus. — Your  five  o’clock  tea  group  is 
quite  satisfadlory,  and  much  above  the  average. 

CissiE  — The  lighting  is  very  satisfadlory,  but 
the  focus  is  wrong ;  there  is  a  lack  of  balance 
about  the  whole.  Something  a  little  heavier 
than  the  child  was  wanted  at  the  left-hand  side 
to  balance  the  trees, 

Pierrot. — The  shape  of  the  print  is  excellent, 
but  what  a  great  pity  it  was  you  did  not  look  out 
to  sea.  You  could  then  have  had  a  pidlure  of  the 
first  water.  (This  is  not  a  joke.)  'We  fancy  you 
slightly  over-expose. 

Hugh  de  Waltham.  —  The  technique  is 
satisfadlor)-,  but  a  printed-in  sky  would  be  an 
improvement. 

Little  Tick. — The  technique  is  fairly  satis¬ 
fadlory,  and  the  idea  not  bad.  The  signs  are 
certainly  original,  and  you  ought  to  make  a 
fortune,  writing  advertisements 

C.E.S.I. — The  posing  and  composition  are  com¬ 
mendable,  but  your  technique,  although  showing 
signs  of  improvement,  still  wants  attending  to. 
As  a  matter  of  fadl  the  negative  must  be  a  little 
out  of  focus,  and  we  fancy  you  have  over-exposed. 

Tripod. — You  can  vastly  improve  this  by 
cutting  an  inch  off  the  top  of  the  print. 

Ray. — Entirely  spoilt  by  the  bicycle.  Cut  an 
inch  of  the  left  side,  and  you  will  get  rid  of  this 
dreadful  defedl. 


Justice.  —  This  is  charmingly  toned,  and 
fairly  satisfadlory  artistically,  although  the 
abrupt  cutting  off  of  the  tree  trunk  to  the  left 
is  hardly  a  thing  to  be  desired. 

'Volt. — Nice  and  sharp,  but  how  do  you  man¬ 
age  to  spot  your  prints  so?  You  ought  to  dust 
your  camera  out,  and  see  that  your  plates  are 
brushed  lightly  with  a  silk  handkerchief  before 
developing. 

Darkie. — We  are  glad  to  see  that  you  attempt 
cloud  printing,  but  next  time  be  sure  not  to  put 
them  in  upside  down. 

Cosmos, — We  fancy  you  have  slightly  over¬ 
developed,  and  we  are  certain  that  prettier  views 
were  to  be  found  a  little  higher  up  the  road. 

Unas. — Considering  the  difficulty  you  would 
have  in  taking  this  pidlure,  the  result  is  fairly 
satisfadlory.  It  is  of  course  somewhat  harshly 
lighted. 

Tony  Young, — Fairly  good,  but  if  the  lady 
had  had  her  hand  on  the  child’s  breast  the  result 
would  have  been  more  satisfadlory.  The  ex¬ 
posure  has  been  corredlly  timed, 

Pam. — Fairly  good,  but  it  might  have  been 
better.  The  boy  should  not  have  crossed  his 
feet,  as  it  gives  him  a  sort  of  lopsided  appearance. 

Salidin. — A  nice  natural  out-of-door  photo¬ 
graph. 

Wax  Work. — This  looks  considerably  better 
with  a  bit  more  foreground  trimmed  away,  and 
a  bit  of  the  sky  off,  as  the  boat  end  itself  gives  a 
satisfadlory  finish  to  the  right-hand  corner. 

Careful. — You  ought  to  have  worked  your 
shutter  at  a  little  higher  speed. 

Barnetite. — Very  charmingly  lighted,  and 
the  most  artistic  view  of  a  street  we  have  seen 
for  some  time. 

Wetepec.  —  Slightly  over-exposed,  and  the 
figure  is  much  too  large  for  the  size  of  the  print. 
Undoubtedly  the  posing  is  more  satisfadlory 
than  the  original  which  gave  you  the  idea. 

Swivel. — The  lighting  is  very  nice  and  the 
view  should  make  a  good  lantern  slide,  especially 
when  trimmed  as  you  suggest.  It  is  a  pity,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  fowl  moved  and  cansed  a  blur. 

Tony. — The  view  should  have  been  the  other 
way  up  on  the  plate,  or  else  the  children  should 
have  been  coming  down  the  centre  of  the  road. 

The  following  must  pay  more  attention  to 
technique.  They  all  slightly  over-expose  in 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree: — Frank  H.,  Torrliegh, 
Snip-Snap-Shot,  L.  W.  R.  C.,  Sydney,  R.  S.  G., 
Quercus,  Like  to  Improve,  Wantner,  Le  Merveil- 
leux,  Nostowah,  Scraps,  Tramways,  Astley, 
B.  H  ,  Heather,  Soldier  Brave. 
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©lu-  EttUoi-’s  Corner. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of  tlie 
paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different  sub- 
jedts  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is  needed  in 
the  forthcomiiiK  issue  letters  must  be  received  on  or 
before  the  25th  of  each  month.  The  Editor  will  answer 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters 
photograpliic  by  post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be 
enclosed;  but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  Editorial  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue. —  One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photoijrapher,  The 
Country  Tress,  Bradford. 

The  holiday  exodus  has  commenced  and  Junior 
Photographers,  in  battle  array  are  crowding  out  of 
the  stuffy  towns  in  search  of  pleasure  and  peace 
far  from  the  madding  crowd.  Many  are  bound 
for  the  Highlands,  and  others  seek  seclu¬ 
sion  (save  the  mark)  on  the  sandy  shore  of 
some  popular  watering  place,  while  yet  others 
turn  their  steps  further  afield  and  cross  the 
"silver  streak  ’’  to  revel  among  the  architedlural 
beauties  of  the  Continent.  A  word  of  advice  to 
the  latter  will  not  be  amiss.  Recolledl  that 
photography  abroad  is  not  such  a  simple  matter 
as  it  is  at  home,  more  especially  near  fortifica¬ 
tions,  and  where,  in  France  for  instance,  can  a 
spot  be  found  where  fortifications  are  not  ? 
Only  a  week  or  two  ago,  three  English  cyclo- 
photographers  found  this  out  to  their  cost. 
They  were  not  however,  photographing  forts, 
but  simply  making  snaps  of  the  Sixth  Army 
Corps  which  was  under  review  by  General 
Herve.  For  this  they  were  arrested,  severely 
cross  examined  and  finally  detained  until  after 
the  departure  of  the  general  staff,  their  expo¬ 
sures  being  confiscated.  Others  have  had  equally 
unpleasant  times  and  too  much  caution  cannot  be 
observed.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in 
Russia,  the  restriftions  with  regard  to  photo¬ 
graphy  in  public  places  are  even  more  severe, 
making  the  use  of  the  camera  in  the  streets 
pradtically  out  of  the  question. 

*  * 

While  on  the  subjedf  of  work  in  Russia,  we  may 
mention  a  curious  faft  which  clearly  points  to  the 
miserable  condition  of  peasants  in  that  country. 
A  Russian  photographic  friend,  writing  upon  the 
subjecft  of  the  Moscow  disaster  and  referring  to 
the  trivial  nature  of  the  cause  which  led  to  such 
terrific  crushing,  gives  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  blankness  of  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes. 
He  says  that  if  he  photographed  a  peasant  against 
his  hut  and  afterwards  showed  him  a  print,  he 
would  be  unable  to  recognise  either  himself  or 
his  surroundings,  although  he  would  have  a  dim 
sort  of  idea  that  some  pifture  was  represented. 
Of  course,  even  in  England,  such  a  contretemps 
is  not  unlikely  when  the  work  of  some  of  the 
more  advanced  Salonatics  is  in  question,  and 
even  our  own  Critical  Column  produces  photo¬ 
graphs  which  would  puzzle  most  photographers 


to  describe.  But  our  Russian  friend,  who  is  of 
the  Goerz  lens  type  of  workers,  goes  in  for 
sharpness  at  the  expense  of  art  and  is  technically 
above  suspicion.  If  he  is  not  exaggerating,  the 
animal-like  condition  of  the  masses  in  the  domain 
of  the  great  White  Tzar  must  be  indeed  de¬ 
plorable,  and  his  description  makes  us  inclined  to 
sing  (notwithstanding  the  dearness  of  some 
chemicals  and  apparatus,  and  the  coldness  of 
railway  companies  upon  the  subjedl  of  reduced 
fares  for  photographers)  "Oh,  what  a  happy 
land  is  England!” 

Flow  long  have  we  to- cry  out  about  the  evils 
of  over-exposure  ?  Time  after  time  we  have 
warned  our  readers  that,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
on  a  bright  day,  an  exposure  of  half-a-minute 
with  fjS  is  an  unnecessary  waste  of  valuable  time, 
both  in  the  field  and  at  home  in  the  dark  room 
It  is  astonishing  how  little  light  affeifts  the  plate 
during  the  summer  months,  and  how  difficult  it 
is  to  give  a  corredl  cap  exposure,  especially  when 
certain  effefts  are  desired.  For  instance,  stopping 
down  is  imperative,  even  as  far  as  //32,  and  a 
microscopically  sharp  pidlure  is  the  result,  which 
is  in  many  cases  most  undesirable.  Artisti¬ 
cally,  a  big  stop  produces  the  best  result,  and 
now-a-days,  a  big  stop  cannot  be  used  with  a  cap 
when  working  in  the  open.  As  a  matter  of  faft, 
the  light,  assisted  by  the  extreme  rapidity  of 
even  "ordinary”  plates,  "runs  away”  with  the 
operator,  no  matter  how  quick  he  is.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  "extra  rapids"  in  skilled  hands  are  a 
boon  and  a  blessing,  but  to  place  them  with  a 
beginner  is  like  asking  him  to  dive  off  a  spring 
board  before  he  has  learnt  to  swim.  Slow  plates 
should  always  be  used  where  possible,  and  even 
these  are  generally  too  fast  in  the  case  cited 
above.  We  strongly  recommend  the  purchase 
of  a  shutter,  one  working  from  about  half  a 
second  to  a  fiftieth,  as  then  the  matter  is  under 
control  in  a  much  greater  degree.  Then,  by 
means  of  a  cap  for  the  longer  ones,  any  exposure, 
from  fast  to  slow  can  be  given,  even  with  a  very 
large  stop. 

♦ 

*  * 

We  hope  a  good  many  of  our  readers  are  going 
to  try  and  write  about  their  photographic  mis¬ 
takes  for  the  forthcoming  competition.  We 
feel  certain  that  all  have  made  blunders,  some 
very  amusing  ones,  and  we  think  that  really 
good  and  instrudive  papers  ought  to  result. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  Juniors  who  can 
write  well  and  to  the  point,  instance  the  numbers 
of  excellent  papers  we  received  for  the  general 
criticism  competition.  "My  Mistakes  "  opens 
up  an  unlimited  field  for  these,  for  are  not  mis¬ 
takes  as  common  as  brambles  ?  The  limit  of 
4,500  words  is  perhaps  rather  hampering,  for  the 
mistakes,  as  a  rule,  are  so  many  and  so  big,  that 
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six,  yea,  even  twelve  thousand  words  would  not 
suffice  for  some  amateurs.  But  they  must  suffice, 
so  come  along,  get  out  your  pens  and  ink  and 
hurry  up. 

* 

*  * 

After  a  long  interval,  since  the  last  issue,  we 
are  glad  to  see  No,  9  of  the  “  Popular  Photo¬ 
graphic  Series,”  and  just  at  a  time  when  so 
many  are  purchasing  new  outfits,  or  taking  up 
photography  for  the  first  time,  the  appearance 
of  ”  The  Elements  of  Stereoscopic  Photography  ” 
is  particularly  opportune.  The  author,  Mr.  C. 
F,  Seymour  Rothwell,  has  been  a  teacher  of 
photography  for  some  years,  and  is,  therefore, 
well  qualified  to  write  such  a  manual.  Stereo¬ 
scopy  is  a  branch  of  photography  which  for 
many  years  has  not  enjoyed  the  popularity  it 
deserves.  Between  1850  and  1865  it  created  as 
much  excitement  as  the  x  rays  have  brought 
about  in  a  later  generation,  afterwards  sinking 
into  comparative  obscurity  from  which  it  seems 
now  to  be  partially  emerging.  Two  points  are 
greatly  in  its  favour  to-day,  materials  up  to  the 
stereoscope  itself  are  much  cheaper,  and  manipu¬ 
lation  easier,  especially  since  the  advent  of  the 
dry  plate.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Roth- 
well's  little  brochure  will  be  an  important 
assistance  to  the  re  introdudfion  of  stereoscopic 
photography. 

* 

*  * 

The  Tour  Essay,  which  received  the  second 
prize  last  year,  is  to  be  published  in  our 
August  number,  as  announced  below.  The 
First  Prize  Essay  is  now  in  the  press  and  will  be 
shortly  issued  in  the  form  of  an  artistic  book, 
with  some  twenty  illustrations.  As  showing  how 
a  photographer  can  produce  good  work  of 
permanent  value  and  what  an  important  adjundt 
the  art  is  to  journalism,  this  book  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  attradfive  to  votaries  of  the  camera. 
We  shall  have  more  to  say  in  regard  to  this 
publication  when  it  has  adlually  appeared. 

♦  * 

The  Clearing  House  or  Miscellaneous  Sale  and 
Exchange  Column  has  been  more  used  for  the 
last  month  or  two  since  we  diredled  attention  to 
it,  and  we  think  it  will  become  increasingly 
popular  when  its  utility  is  fully  recognised. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  keeping  appar¬ 
atus  no  longer  required  upon  the  shelf  until  it 
reaches  such  a  degree  of  dilapidation  that  it  has 
no  further  value  either  to  the  owner  or  anyone 
else.  If  the  photographer  from  an  accession  of 
funds  or  some  other  reason,  is  able  to  purchase 
new  apparatus,  he  should  realize  upon  his  old 
stock.  It  may  be  of  considerable  use  to  others, 
besides  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  make  a 
change  merely  for  the  sake  of  novelty  and  varied 
experience.  We  hope  therefore  to  see  the 
Clearing  House  extend  to  two  or  three  more 


columns.  Our  deposit  system  offers  perfedt 
security  to  buyers, 

¥: 

*  * 

With  this  number  the  second  volume  of  The 
Junior  Photographer  is  completed.  The  index 
and  title  page  are  included  herewith,  while 
binding  cases,  and  the  complete  volume  ready 
bound  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days.  Volume  2 
is  bulkier,  and  contains  more  illustrations  than 
Volume  I. 

* 

*  * 

You  are  expedting  some  announcement  about 
the  August  number,  which  is  a  doubly  important 
issue,  being  not  only  the  first  part  of  a  new  vol¬ 
ume,  but  also  the  special  Salon  number.  Last 
year  this  feature  was  somewhat  of  an  experiment 
but  it  proved  a  good  idea  and  gave  universal 
pleasure.  This  year  we  hope  to  improve  our 
general  arrangements  in  regard  to  this  special 
issue  in  many  respedls  A  careful  choice  of 
contents  has  been  made — and  on  this  occasion 
pradtically  every  item  will  be  in  lighter  vein  and 
suited  to  the  time  of  year,  in  fadt  this  issue  will 
be  a  veritable  holiday  number.  First  allow  us 
to  call  attention  to  the  changes  which  will  take 
place  in  regard  to  the  new  volume  and  then  in 
the  succeeding  paragraph  we  will  announce  the 
special  features  of  the  Salon  Special. 

* 

*  * 

The  most  marked  change  will  be  that  of  size. 
The  Junior  Photographer  is  to  be  enlarged  by  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  Next,  the  paper  is 
to  be  much  thicker  and  better  adapted  for  the 
printing  of  high-class  illustrations,  which  will  be 
even  more  numerous  than  in  the  past  This  will 
impart  to  each  number  a  thickness  and  richness  so 
dear  to  all  who  love  good  books  and  magazines. 
Sundry  improvements  in  the  interior  arrange¬ 
ments  will  also  be  noticeable.  Our  Field  Day  will 
be  resumed  for  a  second  series,  and  a  new  series 
of  ”  Pidlorial  Rambles”  will  be  initiated  and 
continued  at  frequent  intervals.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  these  important  changes,  the  popular  price  of 
threepence  will  be  maintained,  save  of  course  in 
the  case  of  the  August  Double  Number,  which 
is  sixpence. 

* 

*  * 

THE  JUNIOR  SALON 
is  the  August  Double  Number  of  The  Junior 
Photographer.  Twenty-four  pages  of  matter. 
Sixteen  pages  of  Special  Salon  Supplement, 
representing  the  best  work  of  the  readers  during 
the  past  year.  Principal  contents  :  Pictorial 
Outings,  No.  I,  by  the  Editor — appealing  to  the 
eye  rather  than  the  ear — a  novel  application  of 
photography,  recalling  the  piftorial  geographical 
rebus  of  our  youth.  The  English  Lakes,  by  W. 
D.  F.  Pearce — illustrated  with  five  choice 
reproductions — one  of  the  Prize  Tour  Essays. 
The  Helping  Hand,  Miss  Millicent  J.  Woodside 
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with  one  landscape  and  four  very  humorous 
genre  piftures  entitled  “  Won’t  you  tell  me  why, 
Robin?"  Our  Field  Day,  by  the  Editor  and  his 
assistants — the  first  article  of  a  second  series, 
with  a  variation  of  programme — with  several 
illustrations.  The  Autobiography  of  a  Dry  Plate, 
by  Peter  Eland — an  entertaining  story,  after 
the  style  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Results 
of  the  Eating  and  Literary  Competitions.  Etc., 
etc.,  etc.  With  a  special  two-colour  cover, 
designed  by  "Pen." 

* 

It  only  remains  for  us  now  to  tender  our  old 
request,  please  let  your  friends  know  of  these 
things, helping  us  thereby  to  secure  more  readers, 
and  to  make  our  adieus  for  the  present,  only  to 
appear  again  next  month  in  our  new  clothes, 
bright,  and  spick  and  span.  During  the  past 
two  years  we  seem  to  have  made  many  friends, 
friends  whom  we  have  never  been  privileged  to 
meet  face  to  face,  of  whose  features  we  have  no 
knowledge,  but  who  are  familiar  enough  never¬ 
theless  in  virtue  of  many  letters.  We  only  hope 
we  shall  be  as  welcome  to  them  when  we  step 
on  to  the  threshold  of  the  new  volume  as  they 
will  be  to  us. 

SHORT  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Justice. — We  have  entered  ycur  print  for  the  Critical 
Colnnin,  and  it  will  be  attended  to  in  due  course.  Wait 
patiently. 

SvENGALi. — We  are  glad  you  like  the  Supplement  we 
gave  last  month  We  have  c'assified  your  prints  for  the 
“  Salon.’  They  both  came  under  the  heading  of 
Architedlure. 

A.  H.  — Your  work  is  excellent,  and  we  hope  it  will  not 
be  the  last  time  you  will  submit  things.  You  are  quite 
capable  of  turning  out  work  equal  to  some  of  that  which  is 
being  reproduced  in  this  magazine. 

Unas. — Unless  we  know  the.  make  of  your  lens  we 
cannot  give  you  \ ery  much  advice,  as  it  may  be  at  fault. 
The  fact  that  the  pictures  are  not  reasonably  sharp  when 
you  use  a  large  stop  seems  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  a 
very  good  one.  You  have  such  excellent  notions  that  it 
seems  a  pity  for  you  to  handicap  youiself  with  poor 
apparatus  if  this  is  the  case. 

Exton  Park —Thanks  for  your  suggestion  for  the  com¬ 
petition  which  we  have  filed. 

R.  F.  Prideaux. — Perhaps  we  may  have  an  article  on 
the  subjedt  before  very  long,  although  too  advanced  a  one 
would  not  be  a  thing  to  be  desired.  We  are  pleased  you 
were  satisfied  with  the  certificate. 

Loten. — What  do  you  mean  by  saying  it  will  be  your  last 
appearance  as  a  Junior.  You  must  remember  that  as  long 
as  you  take  the  paper  you  are  entitled  to  be  called  a 
juniorite,  even  if  you  have  “  been  at  photography  over 
twenty  years.” 

Tom-a-Hawk. — We  fear  we  cannot  do  anything  in  the 
matter  of  coupons.  We  always  try  to  give  them  a  month 
or  so  beforehand  where  possible,  and  in  future  you  will 
also  find  that  the  Junior  will  come  out  true  to  time,  and 
that  if  any  delay  does  occur  you  will  have  to  blame  other 
agencies  than  ours.  As  to  the  Critical  Column  coupon,  do 
you  not  think  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  get 
your  prints  ready  beforeh.ind  for  sending  off  when  the 
coupon  arrives.  We  are  going  to  try  to  Keep  our  articles 
as  simple  as  possible,  so  that  all  Juniors  can  understand 
them.  We  shall  publish  the  one  promised  very  shortly 

Drakcir. — You  cannot  do  better  than  use  the  sulpho- 
cyanide  bath. 


Hilton  Grundy.— Certainly  get  your  friends  to  take 
the  Junior  and  try  to  wipe  out  your  success;  then  let  it  be 
your  mission  to  prevent  them  doing  so.  Thus  will  a  lot  of 
coupons  be  used,  and  all  will  be  satisfied. 

F.  Halliday. — We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  nice  long  letter,  ai.d  we  are  glad  you  find  the  Junior 
of  such  use.  You  do  not  seem  to  want  any  particular 
question  answering,  so  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  you 
to  send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope. 

H.  B.  B.  -  For  a  first  attempt  at  landscape  wiih  figure 
yours  was  highly  commendable. 

Fred.  G.  Briggs. — Your  letter  is  certainly  to  the  point, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  good  deal  in  what  you 
say.  We  are  very  pleased  you  are  satisfied  with  the  supple¬ 
ment,  and  you  can  get  the  same  sort  of  mounts  from  our 
publishers,  Messrs.  Percy  Lund  &  Co  ,  Ltd.,  in  two  or 
three  sizes.  They  are  called  the  “  Impressionistic.” 

Sydney  Dale.— It  is  satisfaiftory  to  know  that  you  are 
not  one  of  those  who  disapprove  of  the  small  size  of  the 
“  Salon  ”  pieftures. 

R.  Hadow. — No  special  plates  or  camera  are  required 
for  cloud  photography.  Use  your  own,  stopping  down  to 
about  //32,  and  giving  an  instantaneous  exposure  of  about 
one-fiftieth  of  a  second.  Sunsets  are  quite  easy  to  take, 
and  it  is  always  advisable  that  the  photographer  have  a 
stock  by  him  for  printing  into  various  pidlures. 

Ornithorhynchus. — There  is  no  remedy  for  the  stain. 
The  intensification  can  be  removed  by  re-fixing  in  hypo. 

Plats. — You  should  put  the  platinotype  prints  in  the 
acid  bath  face  downwards,  the  iron  salts  are  then  prevented 
from  sinking  into  the  body  of  the  paper  from  which  they 
are  difficult  to  remove. 

Waxy. — To  obtain  very  soft  gradations  in  a  vignette,  the 
vignetting  arrangement— waxed  paper,  glass,  zinc,  or  what¬ 
ever  else  it  may  be -should  be  placed  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  the  negative.  This  rule  applies  especially  to 
waxed  paper  vignetters;  as  they  do  not  generally  possess 
much  gradation,  two  or  three  plain  glasses  should  be  placed 
between  them  and  the  negative  and  a  much  softer  an<i 
better  blending  is  obtained. 

Pip. — The  paper  is  evidently  very  much  at  fault,  why  not 
send  a  print  to  the  maker? 

C.  C  Smith.— A  good  cold  varnish  that  may  be  used 
without  warming  the  negative  is  made  as  follows: — 
Bleached  shellac  ozs  ,  borax  ^  oz.,  water  izi  ozs.  The 
shellac  (which  should  be  freshly  bleached  is  broken  up  in 
small  pieces  and  heated  with  the  borax  and  a  little  water, 
the  remaining  part  of  the  water  is  then  slowly  added. 

G.  A.  Stancer. — What  a  long  letter,  you  are  a  good 
correspondent.  Four  or  five  would  perhaps  have  been 
nearer  the  mark.  Fjio  is  right  for  most  cameras,  but  of 
course  it  should  read  “larger”  instead  of  “smaller.”  The 
last  statement  you  object  to  seems  clear  and  correct 
enough  to  us.  Will  try  to  be  precise.  Glad  you  called 
attention  to  it. 

F.  H.  Hodgkinson. — Glad  to  hear  from  you,  but  do  call 
a  spade  a  spade,  and  do  stick  to  our  rules.  General  Com¬ 
petition  is  suspended  for  awhile  as  you  might  have  found 
out  for  yourself.  If  you  will  send  your  print  to  the  Salon 
it  would  be  likely  to  find  a  place,  but  we  do  not  care  to  give 
opinions  beforehand.  These  remarks  may  seem  un- 
courteous  to  one  who  writes  for  the  first  time,  but  they 
are  not  intended  to  be  so.  We  should  like  to  hear  from 
you  again. 

Excelsior. — Novices  can  hardly  expe(5f  to  carry  off 
prizes,  they  must  go  on  labouring  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
then  compete.  A  limit  of  age  would  be  no  use,  because 
many  at  seventeen  can  do  better  work  than  some  at 
thirty.  Under  these  circumstances  where  can  we  draw 
the  line? 

A.  Newman.— About  i-ioth  to  i-i5th  of  a  second  if  at  an 
angle,  but  about  1-50  broadside. 

B.  A. — Pocket  Kodak  could  be  easily  carried  on  bicycle 
without  injury  by  jarring.  Use  a  little  care  in  strapping  on 
so  that  the  case  does  not  touch  a  nut  or  anything  likely  to 
wear  a  hole. 

C.  Lamburn,  and  others  ask  questions  but  forget  our 
rule  about  coupons.  We  are  sorry  therefore  we  cannot 
answer  them. 


